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PREFACE 


As was stated in the preface of the first volume of the translation 
of Adaathir-ul'Umara, the printing of the translation of this work by 
the late Mr. Henry Beveridge was started in 191 i. 3 double fascicles 
of 200 pages each were issued uptil 1914, and the printing of the 
first volume dealing with bibliographies up to the end of letter ‘L’ 
was concluded in 1941. It has taken 11 years for the second volume 
to be printed. While apologizing for the great delay in the comple¬ 
tion of this work, it has to be pointed out that this was due to the 
Second World War and its aftermath. Further, owing to my leaving 
Calcutta for Banaras in 1942 and later transfer to New Delhi, I, in 
view of my more urgent official duties, found it impossible to spare 
any time for this work. In 1945, howxver, I again took up the work 
seriously, and the completed manuscript was sent to the Society for 
printing about the end of 1947* The delay in printing was due to 
various reasons. After the typescript consisting of i, 187 pages had 
been revised by Dr. Hari Ram Gupta of the Historical Section of the 
Ministry of Finance, who very kindly undertook this work at the 
request of the Society, it was sent to the press on 30ch January, 1950, 
and it has taken nearly 3 years for the press to complete the printing. 
It has thus taken 46 years since the late Mr. Beveridgee started the 
translation of this important biographical dictionary of the Moghul 
period in 1906. Here it may not be out of place to mention that the 
printing of translations of the two Persian works which the late Mr. 
Beveridge carried out for the Society extended over very maiiy years, 
and in neither case was completed before the death of the author on 
8th November, 1929. The translation of the first work, the Akbar- 
namay took over 20 years, and was completed in 1921, when Mr. 
Beveridge was 84 years old, but the last volume of this work was not 
published till 1939, ten years after his death.* No mention is made 

* Sec Lord Beveridge’s India Called Them, page 367, footnote (London, 1947). 
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of the translation of the Maa^ir-ul-Umara in the admirable biography 
of his parents entitled ‘‘India Called Them” by Lord Beveridge, but 
this work, as has been noted above, was started in igo6, and though 
its printing was started in 1911 it has taken over 40 years for the 
work to be completed. While this is unfortunate, I am glad to have 
been able to complete this work and even at this late date to make it 
available to students of Indian History. 

The first volume dealt with 361 biographies, up to the end of the 
letter ‘L’, while the present volume consists of 370 biographies. As 
there are two biographies of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah (Nos. 495a 
and b), only one of these is included in the above number. The 
Epilogue (No. 725a) is also not included in this calculation. The 
numbers for the different letters are as follows : — 


M 115 

N 19 

F 7 

G 29 

R 33 

S 104 

T 19 

lb 2 

U 3 

W 7 

Y 10 

Z 6 

Dh 6 

Appendix 10 


Total 370 


In the Appendix are included 10 biographies which had been 
omitted in the earlier printed account either through oversight or 
the author probably wanted to include these under some other letter. 
With regard to the number of biographies, as will be seen from the 
index to this volume, 731 biographies excluding the one in duplicate 
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and the Epilogue reEerred to above, arc included in the two volumes of 
this work. This number differs from that given in the preface to the 
table of contents by the son of the author, as is discussed in a 
foot-note by Mr. Beveridge on page 32 of the first volume of the 
translation. 

At the end I have included an index of names as arranged in the 
three volumes of the text with the corresponding numbers and pages 
in che two volumes of the translation. This should enable scholars 
to refer to the original text and the translations without any difficulty. 

With reference to the general format of the translation 1 have 
nothing to add to what was detailed in my preface to the first volume 
of the translation, but it is necessary to add that the completion of 
this volume involved a great deal more of time and labour, as not 
only a great part of the manuscript had become illegible, but many 
biographies were missing. It was, therefore, easier to include new 
translations rather than try to complete the incomplete manuscript. 
The names in the contents and the Text Index are given as in the 
translation. In spite of all the care taken in correcting the proofs a 
number of mistakes have remained uncorrected, and for these I crave 
the indulgence of the readers. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my thanks to the Council and 
Officers of the Society for the interest they have taken in the 
completion of this work. I have also to record here my thanks to 
the successive General Secretaries whose interest made it possible for 
the work to be completed. 

50A, Theatre Road, 

Calcutta, 16. Baini Prashad 

^th November, 1952. 
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The Maathir-ul-Umara 

MADHO SINGH HARA' 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 453-456). 

He was the second son of Rao Ratan. In the first year of Shah 
Jahan*s reign he was confirmed^ in his earlier rank of 1,000 with 600 
horse. In the second year he went in pursuit of I^an Jahan Lodi, 
and in the 3rd year, after the arrival of the royal retinue in the Dcccan 
he was in the army commanded by Shayista Khan. Later he was 
appointed, along with Saiyid Muzaffar Khan, to pursue Khan Jahan 
Lodi who had left the Dcccan and gone towards Malwa, As they 
pressed on in pursuit of the bewildered fugitive, they came up with 
him, and he was obliged to dismount from his horse. In the fight 
Madhu Singh, who commanded Mazaffar Khan's vanguard, struck’ 
him with a spear. For this good service his rank was raised to 2,000 
with 1,000 horse, and he was granted a standard. When his father 
Rao Ratan died in the same year, the Emperor increased his rank by 
500 with 500 horse, and granted him the parganas of Kotah Bllatha** 
in fief. In the 6th year he accompanied Sultan Shuja‘ to the Deccan, 
and after the death of Mahabat Khan, the governor of the Deccan, he 
was appointed by Khan Dauran the governor (S^bahdar) of Burhanpur. 

At this time the disturbances of Sahu Bh 5 nsle took place in the 
neighbourhood of Daulatabad. Kh an Dauran at the head of a 

1 Hada in the text is a copyist's error for Hara, the Rajput tribe inhabiting 
Haravati or Harouti which “comprehends two principaKties, namely, Kotah and 
Bcondi" vide Todd, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1914 cd.), II, p. 354, 

2 B^shahnama^ I, p. 184. 3 Badshahnama, I, p. 350. 

4 Taken from Bddshahnama, p. 401, where it is Kotah and Palaitha; the 
Kota and Palatiah of Jarrett’s translation of A‘in, II, p. 275. They were two 
large parganas in Sarkar Ranthambhor. Kotah is a State in Rajputana, .see 
Jmferial Gazetteer, XV, ppi. 410-424. 
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detachment went out to chastise him and Madhu Singh was left to 
defend Burhanpur. Later, in the 7th year he was appointed with 
Khan Daiiran to punish Jujhar Singh Bundela, After coming to 
Chanda on the day when Neknam the uncle of Bahadur Khan Rohila 
fought and lay wounded in the field, Madhu Singh gallopped’ forward 
to Neknam’s right and killed some of the rebels and put others to 
flight. Afterwards in company with Saiyid Muhammad, the eldest 
son of Khan Dauran, he overtook the foe, who were on the act of 
performing the jbhar“ (sacrifice) of their family and killed several of 
them. After coming to the Court his rank was increased to 3,000 with 
1,600 horse. In the 5th year when Burhanpur was adorned by the 
arrival of the victorious standards (of Shah Jahan) and three armies 
were appointed to chastise Sahn Bhonsle, and to devastate the country 
of ‘Adil Khan, Madhu Singh went off with KJjan Dauran. On his 
return when he waited (on the Emperor) in the loth year, his rank 
was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In the 11 th year he was 
deputed to Kabul in attendance on Sultan Shuja‘. In the 13th year 
he accompanied Prince Murad Bal^sh to Kabul. On the Prince’s 
return in the 14th year his rank was graciously increased to 
3,000 with 2,500 horse. In the i6th year he had an increase of 
500 horse. In the i8th year he was sent to assist Ainir-ul-Umara 
(‘All Mardan), governor of Kabul, who had been ordered to conquer 
Badakhshan. Afterwards he went to Ball^ in attendance on Murad 
BaUish. When that prince left the country and Sultan Muhammad 
AurangzTb was nominated to succeed him, Madhu Singh, for a time, 
was appointed to guard the fort of Bal^, which service he performed 
faithfully. When the late prince according to the orders of his father, 
restored the country to Nadhr Muhammad ruler of that area and 
returned, Madhu Singh after reaching Kabul was ordered to leave the 
Prince, and in the 21 st year he returned to the Court and obtained 
leave to go home. After some time he died in 1057’^ A.H. (1647 

I Badshahnama, I, pt. 2, p. 113. 2 Ibid., p. 115. 

3 Todd, Of. cit., p, 409, states that “Madhu Sing was bom S. 1621 (A.D. 
1565)“ and that he died in S. 1687 or 1630 A.D., and left 5 children. 
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A.D.). A separate account has been given ot his son Mukand 
Singh Hara. 


MADHO SINGH KACHWAHA’ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 321, 322). 

He was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das. Madhii Singh was in 
attendance on Emperor Akbar when in the 17th year he rushed off to 
chastise Ibrahim Husain Mirza, and fought a battle with him at 
Sarnal, a town in Ahrnadnagar province. He always followed the 
Emperor. In the 3oth year when an army under Mirza Shahrukh 
w^as despatched to take Kashmir, and a battle took place with Ya'qub, 
the landowner of that country, Madhu Singh displayed great courage 
and was commended. In the 31st year when Saiyid Hamid Bokharl 
was killed in Peshawar, Madhu Singh, in accordance with the King’s 
orders, acccmpanicd his father’s army and went^ from ihdna Langar 
(Langarkot) which belonged to him, to ‘All Masjid wdiere Kanwar 
Man Singh was stationed. In the zjoth year he had the rank of 
1,500, and in the 46th year his rank’ was 3,000 with 2,coo horse. 
His son Satar (Chatar) Sal about the end of Jahangir’s reign held the 
rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. In the first year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign he w'as confirmed in that rank and was ordered to accompany 
Khan Jahan Lodi, the governor of Malwa, who was sent to chastise 

1 Sec Blochmann s translation of A'ln, 1 (2nd edn.), pp. 460, 461. 

2 Akbarndma, Text III, pp. 492, 510, Beveridge’s translation III, 745, 
778, and note 2. Beveridge remarks that according to Badayuni (vide Lowe’s 
translation of Vol. II, p. 366) Madhu Singh was at Ohind or Und some 15 
miles above Attock on the west bank of the Indus, and not at Langarkot. 

3 Jahangir in Tuzuk-i-Jahan girt (Regers & Beveridge’s translation) I, p. 17, 
speaks of a Madhu Singh who war nephew of Raja Man Singh, and so also in 
die Akbarndma, Text III, p. 833, Beveridge’s translation HI, p. 1249, note i, 
and Badshdhndma I, p. 305. But on p. 56 Jahangir mentions Mtdhu Singh as the 
brother of his wife (who was a daughter of Bhagwan Das—sec Blochmann, 
of. cit., p. 353\ while in the A*in, op. cit., p, 460, he is called the son of 
Bhagwan Das. 
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Jujhar Singh Bundlla who had raised his head in revolt. In the 3rd 
year, when the Deccan W'as the royal headquarters, he and Raja Gaj 
Singh were appointed to devastate the country of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
On the day of battle, as he was stationed in the rear and the enemy 
suddenly attacked it, he^ and his two sons BhTm Singh and Anand 
Singh bravely laid down their lives in the service of their master. 
Another son Ugar Sen obtained suitable rank^. 


(RAJA) MAHA SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 174-176) 

He w'as the son of Raja Jagat Singh son of Kanwar Kl«in Singh 
Kachwaha. After his father's death he succeeded him nnd had 
charge of the government of Bengal. In the 45th year of Akbar’s 
reign when the Bengal Afghans created a disturbance, he w'as still 
young^, and Pratap Singh brother of Raja Man Singh—who was his 
manager—was easy going and careless, and fought a battle with the 
Afghans near Bhadrak. He was defeated and many Rajputs were 
killed, and Maha Singh was unable to consolidate his position. In 
the 47th year when Jalal Khukarwal and Qadi Mu’min stirred up 
strife in the province (Bengal) he showed bravery * in repressing them. 
In the 50th year his rank was 2,000* with 300 horse. In the 2nd 

1 Bacishdhnamci, I, p. 305, and id. 1 , pt. 2, p. 305. Satar Sal is there called 
the son c£ Madhu Singh who was the brotlicr’s son of Man Singh. 

2 Bddshdhndma, 1 , p. 306, and id. I, pt. 2, p. 314, where his rank i.s given 
as 800 with 400 horse. The name is written there as Ugar Sen. 

3 He could only have been in his teens, as he was only 32 years old when 
he died in tlie i2th year of Jahangirs reign in 1026 A.H. (1617 A.D.)—see 
Ttizuk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation) I, p. 377. 

4 For details of the fighting see Akharndma, Text III, pp. 808, 809, Be¬ 
veridge’s translation III, pp. 1212-1215. In the latter wetk notes are added on 
the various localities. 

5 Akbarndma, Text III, p. 839, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1257. 
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year of Jahangir s reign he was appointed’ to the Bangash campaign, 
and in the 3rd year a marriage present of Rs. 80,000 was sent and 
his sister entered^ the royal harem and Raja Man Singh presented 
sixty elephants as a part of the dowry. In the 5th year he received 
flag, and in the same year he was appointed to chastise Bikramajit 
the landholder of Bandhu/ who had rebelled. His rank was raised 
in the 7th year by 500 foot with 500 horse. After Man Singh’s 
death, as Jahangir made Bhau Singh the head of the clan, he granted 
an increase of 500 foot to Maha Singh and sent him a robe of 
honour and a decorated dagger, and gave him Bandhu as a fief. In 
the loth year he was granted the title of Raja, and was honoured 
with the gift of a kettle-drumh In the i ith year he had an increase 
of 500 foot and 500 horse, and in the 12th year, 1026 A. H. 
(1617 A.D.) he died at Balapur in Berar‘\ His son is Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh® of whom a separate account is given. 

MAHABAT KHAN HAIDARABADI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 627^632) 

He was known as Muhammad Ibrahim qamar bdz (the gambler). 
He was a Persian by birth. He became an Amir in the time of 
Abul Hasan Qutb Shah^ the ruler of Telang (Golconda). When 
Saiyid Muzaffar, who had long** been the Prime Minister, was dis- 

1 Sec Tfiznk, loc. cit., p. m. 

2 i iiztik, loc. cit., pp. 1^5. 

3 Sec jarrett's translation of A’in, II, p. 157. In note 9 on the same page 
he identifies it with Banda in die United Provinces, Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 

pp- 347-356- 

4 TUzuk, loc. cit., p. 297. 5 I'Hztik, loc. cit., p. 377. 

6 Madthir-tA-Umard. (Text HI. 568-577; English translation vol. I, p. 731- 

734. 

7 For Abul Hasan Qutb Shah or Tana Shah sec Miafi Khan, U, pp. 309-313 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzih, IV, pp. 322-386. 

8 Saiyid Muzaffar became the Prime Minister after Saiyid Ahmad when 
Abul Hasan was crowned King of Golconda in 1672. He was, however, soon 
superseded by his Brahman factotum Madanna who was given the title of Surya 
Prokash Rao-, rcc Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 333, 334- 
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missed, the management of affairs passed into the hands of the two 
vile Brahman brothers Madanna* and Akkana. They were the leaven 
of deceit and intrigue and became the authors of the destruction of 
that eminent dynasty. Though they brought forward their own 
caste men and the Deccanis and intrigued against the Mughals, and 
the foreigners, the |^an used cunning, tact and flattery and the two 
brothers strove to please and to obey him. Accordingly, he was 
appointed to a high office, and was the head of the army, and had 
the title of Khalil Ullah Khan Palang Hamla (leopard attacker). The 
posy on the stone of his ring was: 

Verse 

By the kindness of the King and the illustrious Pandits Ibrahim 
became general and k^alll Ullah Khan^. 

At the time when the standards of Aurangzib were casting their 
shadows over the Deccan, the first item decided upon for the royal 
armies was the conquest of Bijapur, and Prince Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah was appointed with a large force to this task. When this 
undertaking was protracted, the King marched from Aurangabad to 
Ahmadnagar, and later went and encamped at Sholapur. Suddenly 
a letter,'^ which Abu\ Hasan had writen to his envoy'^ {Hajib), who 
was with the victorious army, came to the King’s notice. Its purport 
was that up to now he (Abul Hasan) had observed the proper dictates 
of respect. But as Aurangzib, considering that Sikandar was an 
orphan and helpless, had besieged Bijapur, it was necessary that in 
addition to the large army of Bijapur, Raja Sambha should come to 


1 Fot Madanna sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 352-355. The name of 
the brother is given as Akna in I^afi f£han, II, p. 292 and Akkana by Sir 
{adunath. 

2 ^alil Ullah—the friend of God—is Abraham’s title. 

3 See MaatMr-i-*Aiamgtriy p. 260. 

4 Hapb is frequently used in the work, and apparently means an envoy or 
ambassador. According to the Maa^ir~i^*Alamgirt, p. 259 there were two envoys 
of Bijapur, Muhammad Ma'sum and Muhammad Ja‘far in the Prince’s Camp. 
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the assistance of Sikandar with his large hordes, and that he (Abul 
Hasan) should be ready for battle with 40,000 cavalry under the 
leadership of Khalil Ullah Khan Palang Hanila. It will then be seen 
on which fronts Aurangzib will be able to meet and repel his enemies. 
This enraged Aurangzib, who said “We had postponed the gtipping 
of this sugar-selling, monky-lcading lutanist\ but now that the hen 
has begun to crow, we must not delay any longer.” In spite of the 
prolongation of the Bljapiir compaign Prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur and 
Jahan Kokaltash were ordered, in the end of the 28th year, 
to chastise Abul Hasan. Khalil Ullah Khan with ShaiHa Minhaj, who, 
while in the Bljapur service, had slain by guile Khidr Khan PanI, had 
joined Abul Hasan, and acquired a great name—as well as Rustam Rao 
the cousin of Macianna—encountered the Prince, and fought against 
him several times, and gave proofs of their courage. One day they 
attacked Khan Jahan in such large numbers that he was nearly driven 
off, but a furious^ elephant of Raja Ram Singli broke its chain and 
rushed forward among the enemy’s troops. Many horses of the 
leading officers reared up, and two of the riders were thrown down, 
and so great a confusion was caused that it resulted in their defeat. 
On another occasion the battle with the Prince lasted for three days, 
and many of the imperial officers were wounded. At last the Teling 
troops, which were defeated, took to flight. The Prince halted and 
did not pursue them. This improper delay in spite of the exertions 
of the Prince during the battle displeased Aurangzib, and a farmdn 
of censure was issued. The Prince sent a message to Muhammad 
Ibrahim, the general, to the effect that in consequence of the forbear¬ 
ance with which he (the Prince) had treated him, he had been cen^ 


r Maathir-nU*Alamgtri, p. 261, the words are in place of 

phrase in the Text is ^ Maa^ir, anti 

is translated above as sugar-selling. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 298. 
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sured. If he would surrender the parganas Kohir* and Siram, which 
are on the borders of the province of Bldar, he (the Prince) would have 
something to show as the reason for his interceding for Abul Hasan. 
Ibrahim listened to this proposal, and assented to it, but Rustam Rao 
and other ignorant men said that they had tied these parganas to the 
points of their spears, and were prepared for war. There was a rene¬ 
wal of hostilities. One day there was such an onset that the enemy 
had driven before them the elephant on which Rai Bindraban, the 
Prince’s Divan, was riding. Saiyid ‘Abdulah Khan Barah, in spite 
of receiving a wound from a rocket^ on his lip reached the Dtvan and 
rescued him from the enemy. On that day the wife of Ghairat Khan 
the Prince’s Baldishi was killed by a rocket in the howdah of an ele¬ 
phant. The battle raged from morning till evening. Next day the 
Deccanls in their pride sent a message that the just course was that 
the armies on each side should stand still and that the leaders should 
fight with one another. The Prince replied that though there was 
little gain in this proposal on his side, in view of the fact that the 
DeccanTs were practised in sword-play and in lance-throwing, yet he 
was agreeable to it provided they put chains on the legs of their 
elephants, so that the DeccanTs in the end might not run away—an 
act which is regarded as disgraceful with the imperialists, but is 
considered as clever by the DeccanTs. The Deccanls replied that they 
do not fight with chains on their legs. The Prince replied: “Nor 
do wc fight and run away.” At last the animosity which had existed 
from old times between the foreigners and sons of foreigners and the 
DeccanTs, manifested itself. Abul Hasan’s force dispersed and went 
off to Haidarabad. The Prince (Shah ‘Alam) pursued them. The 
DeccanTs made Abul Hasan suspicious of KhalTl Ullah Khan’s 


1 Parganas Siram and Ragir in l^ hafi Khan, II, p. 296, but Siram and Kii 
p. 301 where the details of the message sent to Muhammad Ibrahim the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Haidarabad army are also given. 

2 It was the stick of the rocket, which struck him; 

Khan, 11 , p. 304. 
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fidelity and ascribed the defeat to him. Madanna, who had no love 
for the Mughals, impressed upon Abul Hasan that Khalil UUah Khan 
wanted to enter the imperial service, and that he should be imprisoned. 
Consequently KJialll Ulliih near Haidarabad, in the 2qth year, joined 
the Prince, and on his recommendation received' the rank of 6 ,oOo 
and the title of Mahabat Khan. In the same year he paid his respects 
to Aurangzlb at Sholapur, and received a present of Rs.50,000 etc. 
In the 30th year, after the conquest of Bijapur, on the death of Hasan 
Kb^^"^ Bahadur ‘Alamgirshahl, he was appointed governor of Berar. 
After the conquest of Haidarabad he, in the 31st year, received an 
increase of 1,000 foot and 1,000 horse. In the same year he was 
made governor of the Panjab. In the 32nd year he died. Tlu* 
words “Mahabat Khan” give the date^ of his death. Muhammad 
Mansur his grandson arrived from Iran soon after Mahabat Khan had 
joined the royal service, and was appointed to the lank of 1,500 foot 
and 500 horse, and given the title of Makramat Kh an. 

MAHABAT KHAN KHAN-KHANAN 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 385-409) 

His name was Zamana*' Beg, and he was the son of Ghaiyur Beg 
Kabuli. They were Saiyids of the Radavi family. Accordingly his 
son ICian Zaman in his history has given the genealogy up to 
Hadrat Imam Mfisa-al-Rada. His ancestors were all regarded as 
great men and possessed of influence. Ghaiyur Beg came from 
ShTraz to Kabul and settled in one of the districts there. He was 
enrolled as one of the cavaliers of MTrza Muhammad Hakim. After 

1 Madthir^-’Alamgtrt. p. 

2 1099 A.H., 1688 A.D. Sec Madt^ir-i-'Alamgin p. 383, where an account 
of his appeintment as governor of Lahore etc. is given. 

3 The beginning of the biography is translated in Elliot, VII, p. 190 et seq. 

A summary is also included in Blochmann’s translation of A'm, I (2nd edn.), 
PP* 35 ^» 359 account of ^an-Khanan Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rahim. 
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the Mirza’s death he succeeded in entering Akbar’s service and distin¬ 
guished himself at the siege of Chittor. Zamana Beg while young 
entered the service of Prince Salim as an AhadT, and rendered such 
good service that he quickly obtained a suitable mansab^ and was made 
Bal^shl of the Shagird-fesha (ministerial servants). 

When the Ujjainiya Raja (the Raja of Bhojpur) came to Allahabad 
after concluding a treaty with Mu‘zzam Kh^r^ Fathpurl (Bayazid) 
and waited on the Prince, he had a large retinue which filled the city 
and the neighbourhood. Wherever he went, whether it was public 
or private, the place was full of his men. This annoyed the Prince, 
and one night he privately said: “What should be done to this boor 
{Gawar)}"' Zamana Beg replied, “If an order is passed, I will finish him 
off this very night”. On receiving approval he started with one 
attendant. After midnight he came to the Raja’s lodging where he 
was lying drunk and asleep in his tent. He left a servant at the 
entrance, and sent out the Raja’s men saying that the Prince had sent 
a secret message. He entered the tent and cut off the Raja’s head. 
This he wrapped in a shawl and came out, and told the men that no 
one must enter till he brought back an answer. He threw down the 
head before the Prince. At once an order was issued to plunder the 
Raja’s camp. His men coming to know of this order dispersed. His 
cash and goods were confiscated, and Zamana Beg received the title of 
Mahabat l^an. In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign he received 
the rank of 3,000“, and was appointed to the expedition against the 
Rana. The expedition had not advanced very far, and he had only 
after fixing up the posts (thdnas) in the outer range of hills started 
to advance into the inner hills, when he was recalled to the Court, and 
was ordered to accompany Shah Jahan to the Deccan. In the 12th 


t TUzitk^i^Jahangiri (lagers & Beveridge)!, p. 24, and Iqhalnama-$-Jabangtri, 
p. 4. In the latter work the name of the father is wrongly given as Ghafur Beg. 

2 According to I^afi I£han I, p. 259, he received the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horses. For a detailed chart of Mahabat IChan*s offices see Banarsi Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, p. 195, note 25. 
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year he was appointed governor of Kabul' on the transfer of Shah 
Khan. Owing, however, to the predominating position and 
influence of I‘timad-ud'Daula, who was not on good terms with him, 
he wanted to go from Kabul to ‘Iraq. Consequently he received a 
cordial invitation by letter from Shah ‘Abbas Safavl. But Khanazad 
Khan KJian Zaman managed cleverly to scare away his men and so he 
had to give up the idea. 

When in the 17th year at the instigation of Nur jahan Bcgam 
there was a disagreement between Jahangir and the heir-apparent 
Prince Shah jahan, and this resulted in an open war, the task ol 
conducting the campaign against the Prince was assigned to Mahabat 
KJian who was summoned from Kabul. At first owing to his dislike 
of Bcgam he did not agree, but after being reassured^, he came to the 
Presence. When ‘Abdullah Kjian deserted' the royal vanguard and 
joined Shah Jahan’s forces, Jahangir in view of his distrust of Asaf 
Khan, the commander of the army, summoned him and Khwaja Abul 
Hasan to the Presence. There was a great commotion in the camp, 
and Mahabat Khan divining the marks of the success of Shah Jahan 
(in the struggle) sent offers of loyalty to him through ‘Abd-ur-RahIm 
Kh an-Khanan. He also represented that if he was pardoned and 
his safety assured, he would render faithful service. At the moment 
his advice was that the Prince should recall his army and roll up the 
carpet of strife, and himself proceed to Mandu, where he would 
receive a grant {sanad) restoring to him his former fiefs under Jahan¬ 
gir’s seal*'. The Prince, who was always anxious to please his revered 
father, resolved at the instigation of Khan-Khanan to turn back. 
Later when Sultan Parviz arrived from Allahabad, Mahabat Klian 

1 Sha Beg Khan. Dauian was transferred as the Governor of Thatha, 

and Mahabat ^an appointed to Kabul and Bangash, see Tuzuk-i-lahangrri 
(Rogers & Beveridge), I, p. 397. 

2 Iqbdhiama-i’Jahangiri, p. 195; Khafi I^pan, L pp. 232, 233. 

3 Iqbalnama-i-fahangiri, p. 202; see also Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
p. 354, and Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahan, p. 45. 

4 This double dealing of Mahabat ^an is not detailed in any of the works, 
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witli the help of other opportunists made most of the occasion, 
and induced the King to march to Ajmer\ and to appoint 
Sultan Parviz under the guardianship of Mahabat Khan to the 
pursuit of the Prince. The latter went from Mandu to Burhanr 
pur and from there resolved to proceed to Bengal through Telin- 
gana. Mahabat Khan in company with Sultan Parviz came to 
Burhanpur, and addressed himself to the task of arranging the 
affairs of the Deccan. Meanwhile an order was received*^ that they 
should, setting their mind at ease about the administration of the 
Deccan, proceed immediately to Allahabad so that in case the governor 
of Bengal was unable to check the Prince’s (Shfih Jahan’s) advance, 
they must be there to oppose him. 

Mahabat Khan in a short rime through his exertions made the 
Deccan princes join the circle of the loyal and devoted adherents of 
the Kingdom. Malik ‘Ambar again sent his agent' proposing that 
he would make his son a servant of the State, and would wait on him 
at Dcwalgaon and requested that the affairs of the province be made 
over to him. But as ‘Adil Khan Bijapur, who had always been at 
variance and war with him (Malik ‘Ambar) sent Mulla Muhammad 
Lari his Prime Minister with 5,000 cavalry so that they might serve 
continually as the King’s faithful auxiliaries, Mahabat j^an gave up 
the idea of an alliance with Malik ‘Ambar, and left Mulla Muhammad 
Lari and Rao Ratan Hara also called Sarbuland Rai at Burhanpur, and 
himself started with Prince Parviz in the height of the rains and 
traversing the clay and mud of Malwa reached the province of 
Allahabad. The armies opposed each other for some days near Tons. 

1 Tazitk-i-l<i‘h7iNgm (Rogers & Brvendge), II, pp. 258, 25^; Iqbdlnama-i- 
lahd?igrri, p. 204; Miafi ^an, 1, }). 337. 

2 This acxoiiiu of Mahabat Kh^i s campaign against Sh.ih ]ahan in Madlh'tr- 
itl-Urnard is somewhat confused, and the sequence of the events is not accurate. 
For connected accounts sec Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 351-386, and Banarsi Prasad, 
op. at., pp. 40-52. 

3 Iqbdlndma-i-]ahdngm, pp. 223, 224. The name of Malik ‘Ambar s agent 
was ‘Ali Sher Habshi, .see also ^afi Khan, I, pp. 347 ’ 348. 
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1 rince Miah )ahan on account of the small number ot his troops did 
not considci it advisable to risk a pitched battle, but the exaggerations 
and importunities of Raja Bhim, who was one of the royal confidants, 
caused to happen what actually did happen. When the situation 
became critical, ^Abdullah fOian ZakhmT (the wounded) seized Shah 
Jahan s reins (horse) and by urgent importunity led him away from the 
battlefield \ 

It so happened that Malik ‘Ambar grew suspicious of the alliance 
of ‘Adil Shah with the royal army and marched from Miirki with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. He left his family and goods at Qandahar, and came 
to the borders ot Qutb-ul-Mulk’s territory. He exacted from him the 
fixed annual subsidy for the expenses of the army. Then he suddenly 
attacked the city of Bldar, plundered it and inarched to Bijapur. ‘Adil 
Shah shut himself up there and sent couriers to summon Mulla 
Muhammad Lari, and wrote to Mahabat KJaan requesting that the 
royal troops should also help him on this occasion. Mahabat l^an, 
who was at Allahabad, instructed Sarbuland Rai to depute Lashkar 
Klian with Jadu Riii, UdajI Ram and all the officers ot Balaghat. Malik 
‘Ambar hearing of this vainly complained that he also was a royal 
servant, and had committed no crime for which he should be punished. 
He requested that he should be left alone to deal with his enemy. No 
one listened to him, and he was obliged to fight“. Mulla Muhammad 

1 Tuzuk-i-Jahanglri (Rogers & Beveridge) II, pp. 29^-296; Iqbalnama i 
lahangiri, pp. 232-32^; IQiafi Miiin, I, pp. 352, 35:5. In the above works it is 
Abdullah Ffjian and not "Abdullah ^an Zal^mi who led Shah Jahan’s horse 
away from the battlefield. The battle took place at Damdama near the junction of 
the Tons and tlie Ganges in 162^ A.D., see Cambridge History of India, IV, 
p. 173. A legendary account of the battle and Raja Bhim’s death is given in Todd, 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1914 edn.) I, pp. 294, 295. 

2 Battle of Bhaturl, see Maathir^ul-Umara, Text 1 , p. 140, and Beveridge’s 

rran.s 1 ation, p. 269. In Iqbalnama^r Jahan girt the battle is described on pp. 236, 
237, but the name of the place is not given; it is only stated that it took place at 
a place 5 kos from AJimadnagar. ^nfi fjhan, I, p. 348, also follows Jqhalnamas 
account. The chronogram gives the Hijri year 1034, which correspends to 1624-25 
A.D.; but Iqhalnarrm {of. cit.) includes it in the 19th year of the reign, and 
Kh^fi {of. cit,) and Beveridge {he, cit.) definitely describe it as in 1033 
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was accidentally killed and Jadu Rai and Udaji Ram turned away 
without exerting themselves. Twenty five leaders of ‘Adil Shah’s army 
and the royal forces with the exception of Khanjar Khan, the governor 
of Ahmadnagar, and Jan Sipar Khan, the Faujdar of Bir, who with a 
few of their men managed to escape from the field and reached home 
safe all other oflEicers, numbering 42 including Lashkar Khan and Mirza 
Manuchihr, were taken prisoners, and remained for a long time in 
prison at Daulatabad. 

The chronogram of the event is ^ dmbar fath hard (‘Ambar was 
victorious, 1034 A. H., 1624 A.D.) It is said that when Malik 
‘Ambar, who had no literary background, heard this chronogram, 
said: “Where is the point, even a child knows that “Ambar was 
victorious”. Both he and ‘Adil Shah wrote several times to Shah 
Jahan begging him to come to the Deccan. He returned from Bengal 
and with Malik ‘Ambar’s army and Yaqut Khan HabshI besieged 
Burhanpur. On hearing of this disturbance in the Deccan Mahabat 
Khan according to orders, rapidly returned from Bengal with Sultan 
Parviz. When he reached Sarangpur in Malwa, Fida’i Khan^ showed 
him a far man stating that Khan Jahan from Gujarat had been appoint¬ 
ed in place of Mahabat Khan, and directing that the latter was to 
remain as the governor of Bengal. Sultan Parviz did not agree to 
this arrangement and separation. Another order was received that if 
Mahabat Khan was not willing to go to Bengal he should return to 
the Court, and ^anazad Khan^ who till then had been his father’s 
deputy in Kabul, was recalled and sent to Bengal to take charge of 
the province. Asat Khan on account of his enmity (with Mahabat 

A.H. As the battle took place in 1633, it must have taken place in the first hah 
of the year. Beni Prasad, of. cit., p. 382 gives an account of the battle^ but docs 
not give its date. 

1 Iqhalnama-i-lahangm, p. 2^5. 

2 The son and heir of Mahabat ^an. His name was Aman Ullah, but he 
received the title of Khanzkl I^an when he was appointed as his father s deputy 
in Kabul. Later in Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of l^an Zaman. For 
his account sec Maa thir-nl-Umara, Text I, pp. 740-748, Beveridge’s translation, 
pp. 212-219. 
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Khan) appointed ‘Arab Dast Ghaib, i,ooo A had? soldiers to bring 
Mahabat JjJian to the Court. Mahabat FQian was consequently 
obliged to leave Burhanpilr. Sultan (ParvTz) accompanied him as far 
as Serai Biharl. Mahabat F^an wished to cake some mansabdars 
with him, but Fadil Khan the Divan of the Deccan showed a farman 
stating that as he was guilty, he was forbidden from taking anyone 
with him. Mahabat Khan said : “The Court secretaries have given a 
wrong advice, the Sovereign, (they shall see) will in the end repent of 
this summons.” After his arrival at Ranthambhore he began to take 
precautionary measures. The Rana also gave him i ooo good troopers 
to accompany him. It is said that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib’ also arrived 
at this place, and that Mahabat Khan said to him: “I know the 
business for which you have come. I am going. You need not make 
any speeches.” He started with 6,000 horses^ of whom 4,000 were 
R«ajputs and 2,000 Mughals, Saiyids, Shaikhs and Afghans. 

As the King was preparing to go to Kabul, it was reported that 
Mahabat Khan had arrived. He sent him a message that he could 
not be allowed to pay his respects until he had satisfied the King’s 
demands and had explained his conduct towards the Bengal fief-holders 
whose lands he had taken possession of. He also heard that Asaf 
Khan had made a plan for imprisoning him^. He had arranged 
that on the day when the encampment was on the bank of the Jhclum, 
and after the whole army and the camp had crossed the river, and 
the King with his bodyguard alone was left on this bank of the river, 
and when Mahabat Khan would come to pay his respects, the King 
would cake his hand, put him into the boat and take him with him. 
The bridge would then be broken down and his men would, therefore, 

1 According to lqbalnama-i-/ahangirh p. 248, ‘Arab Dast fihaib was sent to 

take over the elephants captured by Mahabat and for auditing the accounts. 

2 In Iqbalnama-$-Jahdnglri, p. 252, only 4 to 5,000 Rajputs are mentioned. 
According to Todd, op. cit., p. 295, note i, “It was with the Seesodia Rajpoots and 
Suktawuts that Mohabat performed the most daring exploit in Mogul histcry, 
making Jehangir prisoner in his own camp." 

3 There is no mention of the plan in Iqbdlndma^i-Jahdngm or 
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be unable to accompany him. At the stage of Shahabad Gajpac Khan 
the Superintendent of Elephants came to his quarters and communi¬ 
cated to him the order that he should make over the elephants that he 
had captured up to that time. Mahabat Khan kept back some well- 
known elephants and made over the rest to him. Gajpat Khan said: 
“Khan Jiu (my Lord Khan), for what day are you keeping them; the 
boat of your life has sunk ! If your sons survive, they will (even) be 
in want of barley bread”. Mahabat Khan smiled and said’ : “On 
that day you will not help them. I shall present these (those that he 
kept back) elephants. Now, you go away quickly, for these Rajputs 
are rude people and they may on account of your unnecessary talk 
misbehave themselves”. In short Mahabat Khan was convinced 
by this language that owing to the malice of his enemies his life was 
not safe. He set his mind on dying, and giving advances to the 
soldiers made them renew their oaths of fidelity. 

When the royal army was encamped^ on the bank of the Jhelum, 
Asaf K^an, in accordance with the plan, crossed the river with the 
whole army, including the King’s personal servants, by the bridge and 
halted without taking any measures for security. Mahabat Khan, who 
was waiting for such a God-sent opportunity, regarded it as a great 
boon, and sent i ,000 cavalry to guard the head of the bridge. He 
himself rode rapidly to the quarters of Shahriyar, and Da war Bal^sh 
and took them with him. He broke open the entrance to the en- 
closure (guldl), and entered the King’s apartment. He stationed his 
own men at the entrance and waited upon the King. He said; 
“When I saw that there was no safety from the enmity of Asaf Khan, 

I committed this audacity. Whatever punishment I deserve I should 
receive it from your own hands.” It is said that when the Rajputs 

1 Perhaps alluding to the fact that he will be killed before that time. The 

name in the text is written but in Iqbdlndma etc. 

2 Mu*tamid ^an's detailed account in Iqbdlnama'i- Jahdngirt 253-267, 
of Mahabat Iran’s ccup appears to be the most reliable, and has been mainly 
followed by Bent Pra.sad, op, cit,, pp. 393-41 t. It differs from the account in 
the Mad^ir in several respects. 
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fearlessly entered the (jhasalkhana (private parlour), Muqarrab Khan 
because of his old acquaintance with Mahabat Khan said; “Leprous 
one, what disrespect is this?” Mahabat Khan replied: “When they 
were apportioning the wife and daughters of a certain person \ you 
could not say a word”. He struck Muqarrab Khan^ on the forehead 
with a short stick that he had in his hand. This produced a scar-like 
wound and blood began to flow. Meanwhile the Emperor overcome 
by wrath, twice put his hand on his sword hilt, Mir Mansur 
BadaldishI said in Turk!, “This is an occasion when one’s courage is 
being put to a test” (or when one should be discreet). After this 
Mahabat Khan represented that as the commotion was over, their 
going out riding for a hunt appeared the right course. He constrained 
the King to ride his elephant. Gajpat Khan brought forward a female 
elephant, which was reserved for royal use, and himself acted as the 
mahout, while his son rode in the rear. Mahabat Khan said, “This is 
the day when my sons were to beg for barley-bread”, and he made a 
sign to the Rajputs who killed both of them with the sword. He took 
the King to his own lodgings, and placing his children round him he 
made numerous offerings and gifts. As he had forgotten about Nur 
Jahan, he again made the King ride an elephant, and brought him to 
the quarters of Sultan Shahriyar. Meanwhile the Begam had escaped. 
Mahabat I^an greatly lamented this carelessness. The Begam in 
perplexity and confusion crossed the river, and greatly chided and 
abused the officers, and set about preparing the army for a battle. As 
the bridge had been burnt, she on the next day without enquiring 
into the possibility of fording, plunged into the river. As there were 
four deep places in the stream and the enemy placing elephants in 
front made an attack, the (imperial) army fell into confusion and many 
lost their footing. Everyone on whichever bank he reached, sought 

1 Is this a reference to the possible fate of Mahabat Khan s^family or Nur 
}ahan’s marriage? Most probably it means that things had come to such a pass 
that his enemies were already apportioning his wife and daughters. 

2 This fact is not mentioned in Mu'tamid Khan's account or in Khah 

Khan, hut the wound on Muqarrab forehead is recorded. 
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to save his life. The Bcgani returned and entered her tent. Asaf 
Khan hurried off to the fort of Attock which was in his fief and then 
entrenched himself. The other officers after securing promises of their 
safety waited upon Mahabat Khan and endiued^ all his foul language. 
Mahabat Khan himself went to Attock, and by promises and oaths 
got possession of Asaf Khan with his son Abu Talib and Kh alil Khan 
the son of Mir Miran. He took the political and financial adminis¬ 
tration into his own hands and assumed supreme powers. He 
appointed the Rajputs in the hall (as guards), and no one could 
make any remark or criticise. 

When the King was encamped in Afghanistan a cjuarrel arose at 
his (Jahangir’s) instigation between a number of Ahadts and Rajputs 
about the grazing ground. By chance an Ahadt was killed. All of 
them attacked the Rajputs and a hot engagement took place. Many 
of the heretics and their leaders were killed. Every Rajput who had 
gone out to forage was killed by the villagers, and some were taken 
prisoners and sold. Though Mahabat Khan himself rode out to their 
assistance, he could not maintain his ground in the tumult. He 
returned and sought the King’s protection. Though Jahangir sent the 
Kotwdl to quell the disturbance, and to pacify Mahabat Khan some 
of the Ahadts were made over to him, but his old supremacy dis¬ 
appeared. He was also spending his days in a state of great suspense. 
At last during the return journey from Kabul at Rohtas, Hoshyar 
^an, Nur Jahan’s eunuch joined with 2,000 cavalry from Lahore in 
accordance with the Begam’s orders. A review of the army was 
suggested, and the order was issued that the old and new servants 
should come armed wearing their cuirasses. 

When there was an encampment on the bank of the Jhclum, 
which was the place where Mahabat Khan’s supremacy had begun, 
a message was sent to him that a review of the Begam’s troops would 
be held on ^the following day, and that he should march ahead lest 
there should be a dispute among the Qalquchls resulting in a general 

I Literally; carried away on their bodies. 
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disturbance. In view of his growing suspicious he went a stage in 
advance. It happened that at this time Prince Shah Jahan thought that 
owing to the growing power of Mahabat Khan it would be best that 
he should be near at hand, and so he advanced from Nasik to Ajmer. 
But as men did not assemble (round him) as the Prince had expected, 
he proceeded to Thatha. Accordingly an order was issued to Mahabat 
Khan, who was overcome by fear and agitation, that he should imme¬ 
diately pursue by the Jaisalmer^ route to Thatha Prince Shah Jahan, 
who had come from the Deccan to Malwa and from there to Ajmer. 
Mahabat Khan released Asaf l^an after making him take oaths and 
his promising (not to oppose him), and started. It so happened that 
after the Prince had halted at Thatha for eighteen days^ he received 
a letter^ from Nur Jahan to the effect that it was probable that Maha¬ 
bat Khan on hearing the reverberations of the Prince’s approach might 
do some harm to the Prince’s children, who were in attendance on 
their grandfather. On this account the Prince thought it best to 
return to the Deccan. Also the news of the death of Sultan (Parvlz)‘* 
was received, and then Shah Jahan fell ill. On i8th Safar 1036 A.H., he 
started, and in 42*^ days traversed, via Gujarat, 260 kos, and reached 
Nasik. Mahabat Khan was obliged to encamp at Pdkaran 40 kos on 
this side of Jaisalmer and as a force had also been sent against him by 
the King, but though it could not encounter him, he gave up all hope 
and sought refuge with the I^na. The latter did not treat him cordially, 
and Mahabat Khan was, therefore, compelled to enter the country of 
the Bhils, between Gujarat and the Rana’s territory, with 2,000 Rajputs 
who had never forsaken him. He sent his expression of penitence, 
and apologies for his presumption to Prince Shah Jahan, vho in those 

1 State in Rajpiitana, sec Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, pp. 19. 

2 This letter is not mentioned in IqbUnama-i-Jahangiri or by Khfdi l! ^h an. 

3 Parviz died at Burhanpur on 6th Safar 1036 A.H., 28th October, 1626 
A.D., vide Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 418; but in Iqbdlnamad-Jahangiri, p, 279, the 
year is given as 1035 though the date is 6th Safar; the year in Khjtfi i^h^n, I, 
p. 382, is also 1035 A.H. 

4 In 40 marches and ten halts ^afi J^an, 1 , p. 383. 
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days at the request o£ Nizam Shah had proceeded £rom Nasik 

to Junair. Junair had been founded by Malik ‘Ambar 

and was noted for its good climate and its buildings. In accordance 
with a summons from the Prince, Mahabat Khan on 21 Safar, 1037 
A.H. (22nd October, 1627 A.D.) came by way of Rajpipla and 

Baglana and offered his homage at the Prince’s threshold, and was 

graciously received ^ 

At this time the unavoidable event of Jahangir^ (his death) 
occurred, and Shah Jahan with a view to securing the sovereignty 
proceeded by way of Gujarat to Ajmer. It is said that when he visited 
the shrine of MuMn-ud-Din, Mahabat Khan placed a keepsake-copy 
of the Qur’an with amulets on the tomb and said: “My desire was 
that you should become the King. God be praised, that desire has 
been fulfilled. If in accordance with the pact my offences have been 
forgiven, please swear by the Qur’an, and make the Great Khwaja a 
witness or grant me leave immediately to go to Mecca. Otherwise 
Kh^fi coming tomorrow, and there will be a judgment (fatwd) 
for my death.” Shah Jahan assured him of his protection, and after 
his accession gave him the title of Khan-Khanan Sifahsdldr, and the 
rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horses^. He also gave him a present of 
4 lacs of rupees, and appointed him governor of AjmEr. In the same 
year Mahabat Khan was appointed governor of the Deccan, and his 
son I^an Zaman who had recently been made governor of Malwa was 

1 According to Badshdhnama, I, p. 75, Mahabat JiJ'an had been icconciled 
only a few days before Banaisi arrived with the news cf Jahangir’s death, and as 
Banarsi first informed him about it, he rushed to Shah Jahan and broke tlic 
news of his fathei'’s death, and protluced Yamin-ud-Daula Asaf IGifin’s signet¬ 
ring. 

2 According to Beni Prasad, of. cit., p. 423, Jahangir died at Rajaiiri on 

27th Safar 1037 A.H., 28th October, 1627 hut in Ifjhalnama-i-Jahdngirh 

p. 2513, and Badshdhndma, I, p. 69, the date is given as 28th Safar. In I^afi 
l^han, I, p. 388, the date is given as the end of Safar. But in 

Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahan^ p. 56, the date is correctly given as 29th 

October, 1627 A,D. 

3 Bddshahndma, I, p. 117. 
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nominated as his deputy. In the 2nd year when Shah Jahan went to 
the Deccan in pursuit of Khan Jahan Lodi, Mahabat Khan was nomi¬ 
nated as the governor of Delhi. In the 5th year on the transfer of 
A‘2am lOian, he was again appointed governor of the DcccanL 

It is said that during the thirty or forty years many governors came 
to the Deccan and returned as they experienced serious difficulties at 
Balaghat, and owing to the scarcity of corn even though there was no 
fighting. No one had been able to find a solution tor this problem. 
The first arrangement that Mahabat Khan made during his tenure ot 
the government (of the Deccan) was that he conciliated the Banjaras'^ 
of India by presents of elephants, horses and robes ot honour, and won 
them over so completely that there was one head ot the Banjaras at 
Agra and Gujarat and the other in Balaghat. He ordered that 
whether corn was cheap or dear, they would supply it at the rate ot 
ton seers to the rupee. 

When Sahu Bhonsle joined ‘Adil Shah and engaged himself in 
taking of Daulatabad from Path KJian the son of Malik‘Ambar, 
Path Khan, finding that the officers of Nizam Shah were in a 
vindictive mood against him, wrote to Mahabat I^an that there arc 
no provisions in the fort. If you come quickly I will make over 
the fort to you and become a royal servant^. Thereupon Mahabat Khan 
hurriedly sent the advance force under I^an Zaman, and himself 
started on 29 Jumada II of the 6th year from Burhanpur. 

Zaman came down by the pass of KhirkI and fought a severe battle 
with Sahu and Ran Daula Khan and pursuing them for six kos put 
their troops to the sword. The Bljapurls were frightened, and made 
overtures for peace with Path Khan, as a result of which he broke his 
promises (to Mahabat Khan) and fraternised with them. Mahabat 
^an, who was at Zafarnagar, was, therefore, obliged at the end of 
Sha‘ban to leave KhirkI and to join Khan Zaman and to set about 
the siege of the fort. In the beginning of Ramadan, he distributed 

1 Op. cit., I, p. 424. 

2 For Banjaras the grain-carriers see Irvine Army of the Indian Moghuls, 

p. 1^2. 3 Badshahnama, I, p. 497. 
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the batteries and assigned the guns and culverins to his second son 
Lahrasap^ and decided to attack the fort from a point commanding^ 
it, viz.y a high hill, on which lies the village of Kaghazlwara. Khail 
Zaman continually fought with courage, and I^an Dauran exerted 
himself with skill and bravery, and there were frequent fights for 
forage and corn with Sahu and Ran Daula Khan and Bahlol Khan 
BTjapurl. Besides there were some severe contests. On every occasion 
the royal troops were victorious. 

After the capture of ‘Ambarkot (at Daulatabad) they addressed 
themselves to the seizure of Mahakot. The gairison for want of 
provisions had to live on carcases, and when they saw that imperialists 
were successful every day, l^airiyat I^an the uncle of Ran Daula 
Khan and some others of the ‘Adil Shahls asked for peace, and 
secretly let themselves down at night by means of ropes, and after 
waiting on the Khan-Klianan went off to Bijapur. 

After the mine reached as far as the foot of Mahakot, Path 
Khan sent his family to Kalakot, and Murarl Pandit, who was the 
factotum of the Bijapur State, and all the ‘Adil Shahls and Nizam 
Shahls came to Ell 5 rah, leaving Ran Daula Khan and Sahu to 
oppose Khan Zaman, who was in Kagjhaziwara, and with Yaqut Kh an 
Habshi attacked the Kh an-Khanan. A great battle took place. The 
enemy fled, and during the pursuit Yaqut Khan Habshi was killed. 
The fight was extremely fierce. It is stated that few such battles 
have been fought in the Deccan. Mahabat KPan returned victorious, 
and went over to the mine of Sher Haji of Mahakot, and was about 
to set fire to it. Path Khan heard of it, and sent a message to 
the effect that, as he made a compact with the ’Adil Sahis not to 
conclude a peace without their consent, it was requested that the pro¬ 
ceedings be postponed for that day. Mahabat Khan said that if he 
was speaking the truth he should send his son as a hostage*. As 

1 Sarkuh-i-hissar piobably means a height tomiTianding the fort. 1 hr 
narr.itive is apparently based on Badshahndma^ I, pp. -«J9b-53i. 

2 Bddshdhndma^ I, p. 525. 
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the son did not arrive, the mine was fired. One tower and about 
15 yards of the wall were blown up. The daring invaders entered 
the fort, and erected batteries there. When Path Khan saw the 
brave deeds of the heroes, he gave up further resistance and to save 
his honour sent his eldest son ‘Abdul Rasfil,' expressed his penitence 
and begged for pardon. He also requested for assistance in the 
matter of expenses and a week’s respite for taking out his belongings. 
The Commander-in-chief gave him two and a half^ lacs of rupees and 
sent elephants and camels for transport purposes. Path KJian 
delivered the keys of the fort on 19th I^uil Hijja loqa A.H, (17th 
June, 1633 and after a siege lasting three months and some 

days this strong fortress was captured. 

A fort the like of which no one has seen, 

It was the fort of Daulatabad, and that is all. 

The chronogram is Nawdb bafath Daulatdbdd amad (the Nawab 
came to Daulatabad with victory. io42A.H.,i633 A.D.). Mahabat 
j^an left KJian Dauran with Murtada Khan Saiyid Nizam, 
the son of Miran Sadr Jahan of Piham, m the fort 
and took with him Path Khan together with the young Nizani-ul- 
Mulk, and set off for Burhanpur. After reaching Zafarnagar, he 
threw overboard his promises and oaths, and imprisoned Path Khan 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk, and confiscated all their property for the govern¬ 
ment. They say that Path Klian in his folly sent a message to the 
Bijapuris that the army with Mahabat IGian was small in numbers, 
and that they should attack it in force, and set him free. Or perhaps 

1 Of. cH., I, p. 527. 

2 Ten lacs and 50 thousand rupees according tc Bads hah namii, op. cit., 

p. 5 ^ 7 - 

3 This is only the first of the four verses wiirren by Haji Muhammad Jan 
Qudsl on the occasion, sec Badshdhnama, I, pp. 530, 531. For a connected 
account of Mahabat Ilian’s campaign against Ahmadnagar see Bar arsi Prasad, 
op. cit., pp. 139-145. 
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Mahabat Khan did this on account of Path lean’s haughtiness, 
because when the drums had sounded for beginning the march and 
Mahabat I^an was waiting mounted on his horse Path Khan was 
still asleep. Or perhaps it was for political reasons. Anyhow Maha- 
bat Khan broke his engagement without sufficient excuse. 

When he reached Burhanpur, Shah Jahan as a reward for his good 
service ordered a present of five lacs of rupees to be given to Mahabat 
l^an. The latter enquired from the imperial clerks as to how much 
money had been spent on the affair (of Daulatabad). They 
replied that it amounted to 20 lacs. Mahabat Kh 3 n paid 25 lacs of 
rupees into the Royal Treasury, and said that for three years he had 
not paid any tribute {feshkash) to the Emperor and his peshkash was 
Daulatabad. Mahabat Kban also begged that one of the Princes 
might be sent with him so that with a fresh army he might conquer 
Bijapur. Shah Jahan sent Shuja' his second son. The Commander- 
in-Chief addressed himself to the task of taking the fort of Parenda 
which was one of the famous forts of the Deccan and was then in 
the possession of the ‘Adilshahls who had taken it from the Nizam- 
shahls. He sent ^an Zaman ahead and engaged himself in distri¬ 
buting the batteries and in making other arrangements for the siege. 
Daily engagements took place. When Mahabat f^an and the Prince 
arrived within three kos, the ‘Adil-Shahls and Sahu with a number 
of Nizam..ul-Mulkis appeared, and made attacks, sometimes on the 
foragers and sometimes on the batteries. One day, a foraging party 
under Khan-Khanan was attacked by the enemy. The Rajputs gallop¬ 
ed forward. Though Mahabat Khan recalled them, they obstinately 
stood firm and many were killed. Mahabat Khan kept his ground 
and made every effort possible to stem the attack. They say that 
such a battle had not taken place in the Deccan for a hundred years. 
Khan-Khanan was saved from sure death by Klian Dauran who came 
from his quarters and drove off the enemy. 

As Khan^Khanan and Khan Dauran were not on good terms the 
latter frequently said in assemblies that he had saved the life of Khan- 
IGianan. Mahabat Kbin heard about it, and was annoyed. It so 
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happened that one day I^an Dauriin with Saiyid Shuja'at Khan and 
Say id Khan Jaliiin Biirah had gone foraging, and wlien they started 
after loading the straw, the enemy took possession of a defile and 
started firing rockets. The straw caught fire from these rockets, and 
many elephants, camels and bullocks were burnt, and the whole plain 
was filled with flames and no way of exit was possible. They say 
that 30,000 quadrupeds, and 10,000 men were burnt, besides a num¬ 
berless multitude who were half burnt. The officers stood on a 
height and watched with bewilderment the jugglery of the heavens. 
After the flames were extinguished the enemy made an attack and 
pressed hard the imperialist force. Mahabat Khan came to their assis¬ 
tance, and the enemy dispersed. From that day Khiin Dauran held 
his abusive tongue. They say that this affair took place at Mahabat 
Khan’s instigation. In spite of the fact that Sldi Marjan the governor 
of the fort and his successor Ghalib, who took up the post on behalf 
of ‘Adil Shah, were both shot, victory did not appear to be in sight, 
and all efforts and exertions were fruitless. At last the rainy season 
approached, and the officers out of their dislike for Mahabat Khan 
joined together in pursuading the Prince to retire (from the siege). 
This he did in spite of the objections of Mahabat Khan. 

As no transport was available in the camp bullocks were bought 
from the Banjaras at a high price. It is said that on the day of the 
march the Banjaras closed the way and represented to Mahabat Khan 
that relying on his assurances they had brought grain, and now there 
were no means of transporting it. He asked what its value was. They 
replied, it was worth two lacs. He immediately paid them the amount 
from his own treasury and told them to carry away whatever they could 
and to burn the remainder. Shah Jahan sent a letter of censure,to the 
Kh an-Khanan for this retreat, and summoned the Prince to the Court. 
When Mahabat Khan reached Burhanpur he ceased to rely on the 
Rajputs who on the day of the foraging had Jet themselves be killed 
and said: “They know why they fell.” He sent his Divan Kaka Pandit 
to Agra to enlist 10,000 troopers from among the Saiyids, Shaikhs, 
Mughals and Afghans in order that next year he should not need 

4 
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auxiliaries, and that his own army might be sufficient for the conquest 
of Parenda. 

At this time the disease of bahakandar\ which is a special sore, 
and which had long afflicted him, became acute. He was also vexed 
by his unsuccessful return (from Parenda) and by the departure of 
Khan Zaman, who had gone off to the Emperor because of his bad 
treatment. He took no precautions whatever, and would say: “I 
have learnt from astrology that I won’t survive this illness.” In this 
condition he continued to hold his Court. He marched out of Burhan- 
pur with the intention of taking Parenda and encamped on the bank 
of the Mohan stream, so that it might be on record that so long as 
life lasted, he did not show any slackness in the Emperor’s service. 
He distributed four thousand ashrafts inside and outside (/.e., to his 
household and outsiders) and prepared an inventory of his possessions. 
He said to his wife, whom he had married later than the mother of 
the Khan Zaman, “The very pebbles of India^ arc my enemies, and 
so do not conceal even one rupee of my property.” He sent the 
inventory along with a report to the Emperor. He called the Rajput 
Sardars and said, “1 gained fame through your help. I have made an 
inventory of whatever I possess, and sent it to the Emperor, and left 
no room for finding a fault. After my death the imperial clerks will 
not confiscate my goods and will not call my clerks to account. Carry 

1 The disease is bahaq of the Arabs and appears to be leprosy. In Elliot, VII, 
p. 45, it is described as fistula, and this is followed by Banarsi Prasad, op. cit.^ p. 163. 
The translation in Elliot is of Badshahnama, I, pt. 2, pp. 59 et sec., and in the 
original it is stated that the Arabians call it Nasur, which according to the Arabic 
dictionary is fistula. Perhaps bahakandar meant internal leprosy or gangrene. 

2 Hindustan probably means Upper Ind’a. Mahabat Khan apparently wanted 
to warn his wife against any attempt at concealment of his property after his 
death. The reference is to the Mughal institution of the reversion of all pro¬ 
perty on the death of the nobles to the government. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Mughal Administration, pp. 163-180. Mahabat Khiln meant that he had so many 
enemies in Delhi that even the very pebbles cried cut against him, and any 
attempit at concealment of the property after his death might lead to serious 
consequences*. It was for this reason also that he drew up an inventory of his 

is and forwarded it to the Court. 
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niy bier to Delhi and bury it at the Qadamagah of the Shah-i-Mardan 
(the Prince of men, /.e., ‘All), and make over all my property, whether 
moveable or immoveable, to the government.” He rolled up the 
carpet of his life in 1044 A.H. (1634 A.D.). The chronograms 
of his death are: ^Zamana aram girift (Zamana is at rest) and 
Sipahsaldr rafta (The Commandcr-in-Chief is gone). 

The Rajputs, in accordance with his testament conveyed his body 
from Burhanpiir to Delhi. All due respect was paid to it, and 
salutes were offered ( on the way) as if he was alive. Shah Jahan 
gave back all his property to his sons except the elephants. They 
Say that he did not possess much cash. His income was a kror of 
rupees, but he used to spend it all. He was magnanimous. One 
day he said, “Khan Jahan Lodi was not liberal (Bakshish naddsht),'' 
Someone replied, “There was no additional income in his govern¬ 
ment/’ He replied, “What is that? A (successful) man makes 
money in every possible way and spends it.” His special wardrobe 
did not cost five rupees. He also spent very little on food. As he 
was very fond of elephants, he used to feed them with lotus-rice 
and Persian melons. Pomp and show had no part in his life. Kettle¬ 
drums were not beaten during his march, but drums and trumpets 
were used at time of starting. He had no religious learning (‘//m), 
but was skilled in astronomy and astrology. He had on the tip of 
his tongue the genealogies of every tribe and family. He was fond 
of the company of Persians, and used to remark that they were the 
cream of creation. 

They say that originally he had no religion, bur at last embraced 
Imamiya religion. He had the names of the holy Imams {A'ima 

1 Zamana Beg was his name, and so the meaning is that he has gone to rest. 

2 Faroghi nabud is rather obscure. A similar expression jit 

occurs in the notice of Abfil Fadl (Maathir^ul-Umard Text II, p. 620), 

which Blochmann translates as “absence on the part of his servants, did not exist 
in his household” (translation of Ain, I [2nd edn., p li], but see Beveridge’s trans¬ 
lation of Abul Fadl’s biography, p. 126, No. 3, where the expression is discussed at 
length, and absence on the part of servants adopted as tire correct translation. 
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Ma^summ )—peace be upon them !—engraved upon costly jewels and 
wore them round his neck. He was not strict about fasting or 
saying the prayers. His ferocity and cruelty were notorious through¬ 
out the world. He was very assiduous and meticulous in attending 
to imperial business, and entirely neglected his own affairs. He 
was generous^. If he was fond of anyone he allowed nothing 
to influence his regard or intimacy with him, even if he committed 
a thousand faults". He composed verses at times, but hated to 
make a display of them. This verse is his : 

Verse. 

My heart’s pride longed for Paradise 

Hell is my lot, may it not be my longing ! 

Separate accounts arc given of his sons Klian Zaman Aman?'* 
and Lahrasp Mahabat KJian*. But Mirza Diler Himmat, who 
was by nature an oppressor and slack in attending to his work, and 
Mirza Garshasp who was the soiuin-law of IlahvardI Khan, and the 
Mirzas Bihroz and Afrasiyab went to the Silent Land without 
attaining any distinction. 

MAHABAT KHAN MIRZA LAHRASP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 590-595). 

Next to Kjhan Zaman Bahadur'' he was the most famous of the 
sons of Mahabat jGian Kh an-Khanan Sipahsaldr^, In the beginning 

1 The expression would literally mean: had a fat 

side. 

2 For Mahabat Kh an’s character and attainment see also Beni Prasad, op, cit., 
pp. 135, 136. 

3 The name in the text here is given as Zaman Amani, but see note 

2, p. 14 ante for his correct name and references to his biography in 
Maathir-nl- U mar a . 

4 Maa^ir-ul-UmaraylW, pp. 590-595. Its translation immediately follows 
this account on pp. 27-31. 

5 Zaman Bahadur Mirza Aman Ullah, Maathir-til'Umaray I, pp. 
740-748 and Beveridge’s translation, pp. 212-219. 

6 Maathir-Hl-Umarhy III, pp. 385-409 and translation pp. 9-27 ante. 
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of Shah Jahan s reign he was given the rank of 2,000 foot and 1,000 
horse. In the taking of the fort of Daulatabad under his father, he 
rendered good service. After his father’s death, in view of his being 
(houseborn one) he was favoured at the Court and was 
made Mtr-THznk. Later, he was appointed Faujdar of Bahraich* in 
the province of Oudh, where he set the affairs in order. After that 
he was fiefholder of Biana, He several times served the highly 
respected princes in the Qandahar expeditions, and in the 2^th year 
his rank was 4,000 with 3,000 horse and he was appointed M/r 
B'jkhshi in place of l^alil Ullah Khan. In the 25th year he had an 
increase of 1,000 foot and 2,000 horse and had the rank o[ 5,000, 
with 5,000 horse, while his title was changed from Lahrasp Kl^an 
to Mahabat lOian. On the death of Sa Id Khan he was appointed 
governor of the province of Kabul. In the 30th year an order came 
to Prince Aurangzib that he should proceed to BTjaptir as the ‘Adil- 
shahls had raised to the throne an unknown person by the name of 
‘Air, and make an end of the affair in a manner which may consider 
right. To Mahabat Khan also an order was sent that he should leave 
his province and proceed to the Deccan. Mahabat Khan after captur¬ 
ing the fort of Bldar proceeded by the Prince’s orders, to devastate 
the neighbourhood of Kalyani^ and Gulbarga, and several times fought 
bravely against the Bijapur leaders, and drove them off. During the 
siege of Kalyanl^ Mahabat f^an one day went for getting forage to 
Panhata'^ Shahjahanpur {^) which was five kos off, and a large body 
of the enemy suddenly appeared and attacked him. Rustam Khan 
Bijapuri attacked Ikhlas Khan and the rear, and Khan Muhammad 

1 Bahraich is a district in the United Povinces.see Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 
pp. 205-212. 

2 Kalyan in the text is Kalyaiii, a town in the Bidar District of Haidarabad, 
Imperial Gazetteer^ XI, p. 34. 

3 For Mahabat I^han's campaign against Bijapur and the siege of Kalyani in 
1657 sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History ^ Anramgzih, I, pp. 242'25o. 

4 Variant Paitha or Paithan town in Aurangabad district, Haidarabad 
(Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, p. 317) appears to be more correct. 
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Khan, who was one of the powerful leaders, attacked Rao Satrsal. 
There was a hot engagement. At this time the sons of Bahlul attacked 
Raja Rai Singh Sisodia and fought so strongly that the Rajputs set their 
hearts upon dying and dismounted and strove with their hands and 
arms. Mahabat Khan like a powerful tiger attacked the centre and 
drove away Afdal Khan who led the BijapurTs. 

After that strong fort was taken, but before things had been pro¬ 
perly finished, the news came of Shah Jahan’s illness and Dara Shikoh 
who at this time had the control of affairs, sent an order to Mahabat 
Khan not to wait for obtaining leave from Prince Aurangzlb but to 
return to the Court as quickly as he could with the other Mughals. 
He was obliged to comply, and without informing the Prince (Aurang¬ 
zlb) started posthaste for the Court. In the end of the 3 i 5 t year, 1068 
A.H. (1658 A.D.) he again went to Kabul, but in the 5th year of 
AurangzTb’s reign he was recalled, and returned to the Presence. He 
was appointed to Gujarat in place of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. His 
rank was 6,000 with 5,000 horse, of which 3,000 were dn-aspa (two 
horse) and sih^aspa (three-horse). In the 11 th year he came to the 
Court from Gujarat and was again sent to Kabul. In the 13th year 
he was transferred and returned to kiss the threshold at Agra. 

As at that time Shivajl’s disturbance had reached such a height 
that he had attacked and burnt and plundered the fort of Surat\ 
Mahabat F^an^ was sent off to the Deccan with a well-equipped force 
to chastise him. He made great efforts to subdue the Marathas. 
Afterwards there was a disturbance by the Afghans in the hill-country 
and Muhammad Khan Amin was routed in the Khyber Pass, Maha¬ 
bat Khan in view of his experience of handling the hill rebels was re¬ 
called from the Deccan, and sent in the i6th year to administer Kabul. 
But he, by reason of his wariness and long experience did not during 

1 This was the second attack by Shivaji on Surat in 1670, sec Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, IV, pp. 184-189. 

2 For Maliabatghan’s appointment in Supreme Command of the Deccan and 
his campaign, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aarangzib, IV, pp. 195-197 and 
his Shivaji, pp. 187-189. 
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Ills march forward to Peshawar interfere with anyone, overlooked^ the 
punishment of the turbulent and saying “We are well, and you are 
safe proceeded to Kabul, This policy was not approved, and in the 
17th year the King came to Hasan Abdal, and a force was sent against 
the disturbers. Mahabat Khan came to the Court and was sent to 
chastise Blr Singh the grandson of Raja Bhupat Das Gor. When he 
came to Amanabad in the Panjab in 1085 A.H., in the beginning^ of 
the 18th year, he died. He resembled his father in arrogance and 
daring. He behaved presumptuously to Aurangzlb who had a jealous 
and choleric personality. It is well known that Aurangzlb in order to 
observe the law of the SharPat entrusted the issue of most of the 
legal orders to Qadi ‘Abdul-Wahab Gujarati, the Qaduul-Qudat, who 
had a great influence over him. His authority was so great that the 
leading Amirs were afraid of him. When ShivajI’s insolence went 
beyond bounds, and Mahabat Khan was to be deputed against him, 
Aurangzlb in open Divan mentioned some of his tyrannical acts and 
turning to Mahabat Khan said, “It is necessary for the protection of 
Islam that this bandit be extirpated.” Mahabat Khan at once replied 
“It is not necessary to appoint an army, a proclamation of the Qadi 
will be sufficient.” The King was greatly displeased and ordered 
Ja‘far Khan to tell Mahabat Khan that it was not proper to jest in 
the Presence. His son Mir Tahmasp, who was married to the daugh¬ 
ter of Sa‘Id Khan Zafr Jang died. After his death Bahram and Farjam 
received suitable ranks and the title of Bahram Khan‘* was 

killed by a bullet at the siege of Golconda. None other of this 
family attained to eminence. 


1 Compare Manucci, II, p. 202; see also Maathir i'"Alamgiri, p. 229. 

2 He died on 4th Shawwal, 1085 A.H. (2nd January, 1675 A.D.), secAdaa^ir- 
u'Alamgiri, p.141 Amanabad is probably Eminabad in the Giijranwala district, 
Panjab. 

3 Maathir-'m'Alatngirt, p. 296, 
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MAHALDAR KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp.419-421). 

He was the son of Mahaldar Khan Circassian who rose to power 
and influence in the Nizanishahl Kingdom. As he had lived long 
in the Deccan, he became known as the DeccanT. After his death 
Nizam Shah granted his title to the son and made him a Sardar. 
In the 6th year of Shah Jahan*s reign when Mahabat Khan was 
besieging Daulatabad, he by the guidance of his good fortune sent a 
message to the Commandcr-in-Chief from Tiyallh now known as 
N‘matabad and a dependency of the Sarkar Galna, that he would 
make over the place to whomsoever it was desired, and that he himself 
would wait upon Mahabat Khan. Though his words appeared to be 
sincere, Mahabat Khan in order to demonstrate Mahaldar Khan’s 
loyalty and zeal to everyone said that the families of Shahjl^ Bonsle 
and Ran Daula l^an Bijapurl were in Baidapur,'- if he could bring 
about their capture by his exertions, he could not produce a better 
testimonial for receiving royal favours. Mahaldar Khan with(iUt 
hesitation attacked the town. As fortune favoured him, it so happen- 


1 The variants in the Text arc Batali and Betali, but the name of the fort 

in Bads hah nama, I, pp. 526, 527, whence the account appears to be taken, is 
Nabati. It is Tirmuk in ^afi IQian, pp. 486, 487, and ‘Trimbuck” 

(more correctly Trimbak in the Nasik district, Bombay) in Grant Duff, History 
of the Mahrattas (1921 edn.) I, p, 87. The story of Mahaldar Mian’s offer to 
Mahabat I^ian and at the latter’s instigation the capture of Shahji Bhonslc’s 
family is given. The wife’s name is given as jeejee Bye (Jija Ba’i, the mother cf 
Shivaji), and the author adds in a footnote “but I cannot find that she had a 
daughter.” See also Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, p. 15. 
The capture took place in 1633 A.D. during the siege of Daulatabad, but K hafi 
Khan includes it in the account of the year 1041 A.H., which would correspond 
to 1631-32 A.D. 

2 Sahu in die text, but it was Shahji Bhonsle the father of Shivaji. 

3 Baidapur was 24 kos from Aurangabad, see Maa^ir-ul-Ufnara, III, p. 730. 
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ed that the wife and daughter of Shahji Bh 5 nsle, who about this time 
with a large amount of money and goods had cornc there from Junair 
(Junnar)^, fell into his hands. Nearly ^oo horses, 1,50,000 htins 
and a lot of other property of Shahji Bhonsle, and nearly 12,000 
bans in cash and goods of Ran Daula I^an were looted. Mahaldar 
Khan was the recipient of much approbation. In accordance with 
the Commander-in-Chief’s instructions the family of Shahji was made 
over to Ja^far Beg, the governor of the fort of Galna“, and he himself 
joined Mahabat I^an. In the beginning of the yth ycar*^ he hastened 
from the Deccan to Agra and paid his respects to the Hmperor. He 
received the rank of 4,000 foot with 2,000 horse and a present of 
Rs. 20,000 and other royal favours, and the Sarkar of Monghyr in 
Bihar was granted to him as a fief. 

As he was distinguished above all other officers of the Deccan for 
his ability and sagacity, in the same year he received a flag and kettle¬ 
drums, and was appointed Faujdar of GorakhpCu^ in succession to 
Mul^lis ^an and allowed to proceed to his territory. Later he was 
enrolled among the auxiliaries of the Deccan*’, and was engaged in 
furthering the work of the State. Though he was of Circassian origin, 
he had settled down in the Deccan, and established relationships there. 
Accordingly he gave his daughter in marriage to the son of Dilawar 
Khan*' the Abyssinian, whose father also was one of the Nizamshahl 
officers. 


1 Junair in tlic Text, but it is Junnar in the Poona district, Bombay; see 
Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, p. 239. 

2 Kalna in the Text, but it is Galna in the Nasik district, Bombay; see 
Imperial Gazetteer, XII, p. 124. 

3, 4, 5. Badshahnama I, pt, 2, pp. i, 14, 140. 

6 Was he the Dilawar Khan Habshi, the commandant of the fort of Kalyani 
{Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, p. 324) who so bravely defended the fort in Bidar 
district in 1657, and who, after delivering the keys of the fort on nth August 
was granted a robe of honour and allowed to depart to Bijapiir; see Sir Jadiinath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, I, pp. 248-250, 


5 
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MAHESH DAS RATHOR 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 445-447). 

He was the son of Dalpat, the brother of Raja Suraj Singhs At 
first he was in the service of Mahabat Khan Khan-Khanan^ and acquir¬ 
ed a name for valour. After Mahabat Iran’s death he entered‘^ the 
service of Shah Jahan in the 8th year of his reign, and got the rank 
of 500 with 400 horse. Then he went with Prince Aurangzlb who 
had been appointed to support the army sent to put down Jujhar Singh 
Bundela. In the 9th year he was appointed along with Khan Dauran 
to Nander. In the iith year his rank was increased to 1,000 with 
600 horsc^, and in the 15th year he had an increase of 400 horse and 
was exalted with the gift of a flag^, and accompanied Dara Shikoh to 
Qandahar. In the i6th year his rank was raised to 2,000 foot with 
2,000 horse and he was granted the pargana of Jalor as a residential fief. 
In the 19th year he received an increase of 500 foot and accompanied 
Prince Murad BaWish in the expedition against Balkh and Badaldishan. 
Afterwards his rank became 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and he was 
granted the privilege of using the kettle-drums. 

When, after the arrival of the Prince at BalHi, and the flight of 
Nadhr Muhammad its ruler, Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan were 
appointed to pursue him, he in his zeal accompanied them without 
the permission of the Prince. In the 20th year he came to the Court 
in obedience to the summons. In the same year, 1056 A.H®. (1646 
A.D.) he died. He was an experienced soldier, and the King placed 

1 Maatjnr-Hl-Vmara, Text II pp. 179-183. 

2 Maathir-fil-Umara, Text III, pp. 385'409, translation pp. 9-27 ante, 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. 2, p. 68. 

4 Of. cit.y p. 136. 

5 Badshahnama^ II, p. 29^^. 

6 BMshdhnama, II, p. 635. His death is stated to have occurred on 9th Safr, 
1057 A.H., i6th March, 1647 A.D. The above account is adapted from 
Badshdhnama, loc. cit. The distance of the bench from the throne is given as 
ten and not two yards; while during riding he followed at twice this distance or 
twenty yards. 
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great reliance on him. In the audience hall he used to stand behind 
the throne by the side of a bench {sandalVj^ which was placed at a 
distance of two yards for the royal sword and quiver. During riding 
he followed at a fair distance. His eldest son Ratan, who was in 
Jalor and had the rank of 400 with 200 horse, was the beneficient 
of royal mercy by receiving the rank of 1,500 and 1,500 horse. He 
came from his home and having gratified himself by kissing the royal 
threshold was appointed with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur 
to Balkh. When the Prince restored that country to Nadhr Muha¬ 
mmad its ruler, and returned, he distinguished himself by fights with 
the Almanans on the way. In the 22nd year he went with the same 
Prince to Qandahar, and was deputed with Rustam Khan to fight 
against the Iranians. In the 25th year he was exalted by the grant 
of a standard, and accompanied the Prince a second time, and on the 
third occasion he was deputed to accompany Prince Dara Shikoh. 
In the 28th year he went with the learned Sa‘ad Ullah Khan^ to pull 
down Chittor. In the 30th year he went to the Deccan to Prince Mu¬ 
hammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and distinguished himself by performing 
valuable services in the battle with the ‘AdilHianTs. As a reward his 
rank was increased to 2,000 and 2,000 horse. Afterwards he fought 
bravely at Ujjain^ in company with Maharaja Jaswant Singh, and fell 
under the swords of AurangzTb*s army. 

(SAIYID) MAHMOD KHAN BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 375-377). 

He was the first person of this clan (Saiyids of Barah), who rose 
to the position of a noble man under the Timurid Dynasty. Originally 

I Sa'ad Ullah ^an was, in view of his learning, known as ‘Allami Sa‘ad 
Ullah Khan, for his biography see MaaiMr-til-Umara, Ttxt IT, pp. 441-449. His 
expedition to demolish Chittor is mentioned on pp. 447, 448; see also Beni 
Prasad, History of Shahjahan, p. 320. 

2 Battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658, some 14 miles south-west of Ujjain 
in Central India. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, II, pp. 348*367. 
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he was a servant of Bairam Khan\ In the 1 st year of Akbar’s reign 
he was sent with ‘All Qull ^an ShaibanI to put down Hemu Baqal 
who, after the defeat of TardI Beg IGian®, had out of pride collected 
a large force and started from Delhi. In the 2nd year he was appoin¬ 
ted*’ to chastise HajI I^an, a slave of Sher Khan Sur, who had taken 
possession of Ajmer and Nagor (Nagaur), and was showing signs of re¬ 
bellion. In the 3rd year he was deputed to capture the fort of Jltaran^, 
which he conquered from the Rajputs. When Bairam lean’s affairs 
were upset, he joined the King’s service, and received a fief near Delhi. 
In the yth year whan I^an-KJianan Munfim Beg becoming frightened 
at the murder of Shams-ud-Din Atka, started a second time for Kabul, 
Saiyid Mahmud Khan, who was in his fief, recognised him (while he 
was passing through that area) and conducted him with all respect and 
honour to Akbar^. In the 17th year he went to Gujarat in attendance 
on Khan Kalan®, Later he was sent in pursuit of Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza. Afterwards when the King turned his personal attention to 
this affair, and immediately recalled the officers who had been sent, the 
said ^an swiftly joined him near SarnaR, and distinguished himself. 
When the Mirza was defeated and retreated towards Agra, he with 
other officers was appointed to pursue him. In the i8th year he was 
sent in advance with a number of officers to Gujarat, and when the 
King during his march reached Mirtha,** he was gratified by rejoining 

1 Akbarnama, Text 11 , p. 33, Beveridge's translation II, p. 54, where Mahmud 
Khan is described as a follower of Bairam Khan. 

2 Of. cit.. Text II, pp. 30, 31, Beveridge's translation II, pp. 48-50. 

3 Of. cit.. Text M, p. 46, Beveridge's translation II, p. 72. 

4 Of. cit.. Text II, p. 66, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 103; tlie name of 
Mahmud |^an is omitted from the translation, Jitatan is in Jddhpur, sec jarrett’s 
translation of A'ln, II, p. 276, 

5 Of. cit^. Text II, p. 180, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 279. 

6 Of. cit.. Text II, p. 372, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 541. 

7 Sarnal a small town on the bank of Mahindri or Mahi river in Gujarat; 

see Lowe’s translation of .Munta^ab-ut-Tawari^, II, p. 146- 

8 This is Merta in Jodhpur; see Imferial Gazetteer, XVII, p. 308. Here 

according to Akharnama, Beveridge’s translation III, p, 63, Akbar was joined by 
a number of officers of the advance army. • 
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the royal party. In the battle with Muhammad Husain when Akbar 
and a few men formed the reserve, Saiyid Mahmud took his place 
with a number of officers in the centre/ and during the conflict advanc¬ 
ed courageously beyond the centre, and fought bravely. In the end of 
the same year he with other Barah Saiyids and Saiyid Muhammad 
Amroha led an expedition against the territory of Mudhkar/ 
and reaching there conquered it by the force of his sword. About this 
time corresponding to 980 A.H.** (1572-73 A D.) he died. He had 
the rank of 2,000. 

BaralV^ is a term applied to twelve villages in the Duab, between 
the rivers Ganga and Jumna and near the pargana of Sambhal . The 
Khan was a man of family, and after entering the King’s service he 
acquired a reputation tor bravery and benevolence. He preferred 
simplicity. They say that when Akbar deputed him against Mudhkar 
Bundlla and he returned victorious, after performing outstanding deeds 
of valour, he reported to the King that he performed such and such 
feats of valour, Asaf Khan remarked, “MiranjI! this victory was due to 
the good fortune [iqbal) of the King.” Saiyid Mahmud believed that 
Iqbal was the name of one of the royal officers and replied, “Why do 
you tell untruths. Iqbal was not there, it was 1 and my brethren 
who wielded the two-handed swords,” The King smiled and favoured 
him with the bestowal of gifts of all kinds. One day someone made 


1 Akbarnama. Text HI, p. 47. Beveridge’s translation III, p. 66. 

2 Akbarnama. Text III, p. 77, Beveridge’s translation III’, p. 108. Mudhkar 
was I^ja Mudhukar Bundila of Undchha or Orchcha State in Bundclkhand, 
Central India, Imperial Gazetteer. XIX, p. 241. Also see Dc’s translation of 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari 11 , pp. 634. 6355, Note 4. 

3 According to Blochmann, A’in. I (and cdn.), p. 424, he died a ytai atcr 

“in the very end of 981.’* 

4 See Blochmann, op. cit., p. 425, for a discussion of the various explanations 

advanced in reference to the word Barah. He adopts Barha inpiefcicncc to ^ ’ 

but the latter is the generally accepted pronunciation, and is followed in this 

translation. , 

5 Sambhal in Moradabid district. United Provinces. Impertal Gazetteer. 

XXII, p. 18. 
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a significant remark and enquired as to how far did the genealogy of 
the Barah Saiyids extend. Immediately he walked into the knee-deep 
fire which barefooted faqtrs were accustomed to keep alight at night, 
and said, “If I am a Saiyid, fire will have no effect on me, but if I am 
not, I will burn.’* He stood in the fire for about an hour, after which 
people induced him to come out. He was wearing velvet slippers, 
which were not burnt^ His sons were Saiyid Qasim and Saiyid 
Hashim, a separate account^ of whom has been included. 


MAJNON KHAN QAQSHAI/‘ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 207-211). 

He was one of the great courtiers and district officers. In 
Humayun’s time he had the fief of Narnol (Narnaul)'^. When that 
King died, HajI Khan, who was one of the chief officers of Sher Khan, 
besieged with a large force Majnun Khan in the fort, and pressed him 
hard. Raja Bihara Mai Kachwaha®, who at that time was with 
HajI Khan, behaved with humanity and gentleness, and took Majnun 
Khan honourably out of the fort and allowed him to depart for Delhi, 
When Akbar ascended the throne, Majnun Khan received Manikpur*’ 
in fief. When Khan Zaman and his brother rebelled he firmly 
opposed them, and the spring of his loyalty smothered the thorns and 
dust of the zeal of the opponents. In the battle in which Khan 


1 The translation given above is a literal rendering of die text. Apparently 
the author meant that though the Saiyid was wearing only velvet slippers, his 
socks even were not burnt. The story is included in Bfcchmann’s account of the 
Saiyid, op, at., pp. 424, 425, 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text II, pp. 409, 410. 

3 For an account of his life see Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), 
pp. 399, 400. 

4 Narnaul in Patiala State, Imperial Gazetteer, XVUI, p. 380. 

5 Bthari Mai in Blochmann, op, cit., pp. 347, 348, where an account of his 
life is given. 

6 In the Allahab^ Siiba, see jarrett’s oranslation of II, p. 90. 
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Zaman^ and his brother were killed, Majnun Khan waited on the King’s 
stirrups and performed deeds of valour. In the 14th year he was 
deputed to besiege Kalinjar^ which was one of the famous forts of 
India. Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Panna,** had at the time of 
the downfall of the Afghans purchased it for a large sum of money 
from Bijll Khan the adopted son of Bahar Khan. When the capture 
of Chitt 5 r and Ranthambhor was bruited abroad he surrendered the 
fort to Majnun f^an and sent the keys of the fort on 2gth Safr 997 
A.H. (yth January, 1589 A.D.). Majnun Khan was appointed 
in charge of that fort by royal command. In the 17th year he 
accompanied Khan-Khanan Mun^im (Khan) for the relief of Gora¬ 
khpur. 

It happened that in the same year at the beginning of the Gujarat 
campaign Baba Khan Qaqshal when in attendance on 
the Emperor had an altercation'* with Shahbaz I^iin, the 
Provost Marshal, and was punished. A false report sprang up 
in Mun‘im Khan’s camp that Baba Khan, Jabbfirl, Mlrza Muhammad 
and other Q^shals had killed Shahbaz Khan, and had joined the 
rebel Mirzas, and that the King had written ordering Majnun Khan 
to be imprisoned. Majnun Khan with all other Qaqshals left Mun‘im 
Khan on the march, and though the Commander-in'Chiet endeavoured 
to soothe them, and assured them about the report being false, he was 
unsuccessful. Later when the news came from the Court that Baba 
Khan and Jabbarl had received favours as a reward for their good 
service, Majnun Khan felt ashamed of his behaviour, and rejoined 

1 l^an Zaman ‘Ali Quli Shaibani and his brother Bahadur ^an were killed 

in the battle of Sakrawal later named Fathpur in 974; see Beveridge’s 

translation II, p. 434, note i. 

2 This part of the account is taken from Akbarnamay Text IT, pp. 340-342, 
Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 499-501. For Kalinjar see Beveridge, loc. at,, 
p. 498, note I. 

3 Text has Thatha, but it is Panna State in Central India, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XXIII, p. 250. 

4 AkbarnSma, Text II, pp. 370, 371, Beveridge’.^ translation II, p. 538. 
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Mun*im Khan on his return after the conquest of G 5 rakhpur. After 
that he accompanied Khan-Khanan^ in the conquest of Bengal and 
Bihar, and rendered excellent service. In 982 A.H. (1574-75 A.D.) 
Bengal was conquered by the Khan-KJianan’s skilful campaign. 
Da'ud Khan Karan! fled to Orissa, and Kala Pahar, and Sulaiman 
and Babu Mankll to Ghoraghat^. Khan-KJianan took up his quarters 
at Tanda which was the capital of the country and sent the victorious 
troops in various directions to clear the country of the muck of the 
enemy. Majnun Khan with a force was sent to Ghoraghat. Qaqshals 
distinguished themselves by their courageous deeds in battles, and 
collected much booty. Sulaiman ManklT who was the ruler of 
Ghoraghat was killed, and the Afghan families were taken prisoners, 
and that well cultivated country came into the possession (of the 
imperialists). 

Majnun JGian married the daughter of Sulaiman Mankll to his 
son Jabbarl, and divided the country among the Qaqshals. In the 
same year—which was the 20th Ilahl Year—Khan-Khanan went off 
to the Ganges to chastise Da’ud, and Babu Mankll and Kala Pahar, 
who had fled to Kuj (Gooch Behar)^, joined the sons of JalaI-ud-D!n 
Sur, and renewed disturbances, and attacked the Qaqshals. The 
latter without any regard for their self-respect did not attempt to 
maintain their ground and retired to Tanda. Majnun Khan through 
the friendship of Mu‘In Khan stayed in Tanda for some time waiting 
for Khan- Kh anan. The Commander-in-Chief after making peace 
with Da’ud Karan! returned quickly, and again sent a force to Ghora¬ 
ghat under the command of Majnun Khan. He again delivered the 

1 The account is apparendy adapted from Akbarnama, Text III, pp. 119-130, 
Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 169-186. 

2 Sarkar Ghoraghat is mentioned in A*in, Jarrett’s translation II, pp. 123, 135, 
and in note 6 on p. 123 the author states that the name is probably to be 
identified with Rangpur, but it is apparently the ruined city in Dinajpur district. 
Imferial Gazetteer^ XII, p. 236. 

3 Sec Akbarnama, Text III, p. 131, and Beveridge’s translation III, p. 186. 
Kuj or Cooch Behar is certainly a lafstts calami for Ghoraghat. 
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country, and made proper arrangements for its government. About 
this time he died. His rank was 3,000; the author of the Tahaqat 
writes that it was 5,000, and adds that he had also employed 5,000 
troopers of his own. At ter his death his son Jabbarl served for some 
years with ability and diligence, till the affair of the branding occurred 
and the Qaqshals becoming alarmed showed signs of rebelliousness. 
Jabbarl also joined them. After murdering Muzaffar Khan Tiirbatl 
when the rebels were successful for a time, each of them was given 
a title; the title of Khan Jahan was added to the name of Jabbarl. 
When this crowd separated from Ma'sum Khiin Kabuli, they were 
treated leniently, but after his reappointment Akbar kept Jabbarl’ 
for a time in prison by way of chastisement. In the 39th year he 
showed signs of repentence and was released. 

MAKHSUS KHAN^ 

(Vol.III,pp. 32 q, 325 ) 

He was the brother of Sa‘ld Khan Chaghta’i. When Akbar made 
his rapid march to Gujarat he sent Sa‘Id Khan who was the governor 
of Multan to that country, and took MaWasus Khan along with him. 
In the 21 St year he was appointed to go with Shahbaz Khan on the 
expedition against Raja Gajpatl.*’ In the 26th year when Prince 
Murad was sent with an army to KSbul to awaken Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim to a sense of his duties, Makhsus Khan was in the left wing. 
Afterwards when the King himself went to KabuP and pardoned 
Mirza Hakim’s offences, and then moved tepidly to Jalalabad where 
the main camp was, Makhsus Khan accompanied him. In the expe¬ 
dition to Orissa, which was managed by Raja Man Singh, Mal^sils 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 650, and Beveridge’s translation III, p. 10000. 

2 Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), p. 422. 

3 Raja Gajpati was the most important Zamtndar of Bihar, sec Blcychmann, 
Of, cit,, p. 437. See Akharnama, Text III, pp. 169, 170, Beveridge’s translation 
III, p. 241. 

4 Akharnama, Text III, p. 169, Beveridge’s translation HI. p. 542. 
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IGian rendered efficient service^. Later he was appointed to serve with 
Prince Salim, and in the 49th year was promoted to the rank of 3,000. 
He was living in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, but the date of 
his death has not been recorded. He was annoyed with his son 
Maqsud, and after Jahangir’s accession when Sa‘id Kl^an begged for 
an appointment for him, the King replied" that one, whom his father 
did not like, could not be fit for Divine favour or for royal patronage. 

MALOJI and PARSOJI 
(Vol.III,pp.5 20-524). 

They were the brothers of Kheluji Bhonsle who was one of the 
chief Nizam-Shahi officers. In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign he 
(Kheluji) entered the imperial service and was attached to Khan Zaman, 
the son of Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan, and who was then the 
governor of the Deccan, including Berar and j^andesh. His rank 
was raised to 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse and a congratulatory letter 
was sent to him along with a robe of honour, a decorated dagger, a 
flag and a drum, a horse with a gilded saddle and an elephant. He 
was enrolled among the Deccan auxiliaries and was a zealous royal 
servant. He distinguished himself in the early part of the sieege of 
Daulatabad in the company of Khan l^anan, and was able to estab¬ 
lish his loyalty by having several encounters with the enemy. When 
through the exertions of all brave men the capture of the fort of 
Daulatabad, which was the capital of Nizam-Shahis^ was approaching, 
Kheluji because of the fear that after this fort was taken, the Nizam- 
Shahi dominion would be injured, like Yaqut Khan the Abyssinian, 
ran away and took service witn ‘Adil Sh ah, and several times encount¬ 
ered the imperial forces. But he got nothing but discomfiture. 
They say that his wife went to Gddavari^ to bathe and w'as made a 

1 Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 937. 

2 This seems to be another version of remark attributed to Jahangir in 
Price’s Memoirs, p. 22. 

3 in tlic Text; but it must be the river Godavari. 
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prisoner. Mahabat Khan guarded her honourably and sent a 
message to KhelujI that his honour was at stake, if he sent a lac of 
hnnSy she would be restored to him with honour. He perforce sent 
the money, and Mahabat Khan sent back the wife with all respect. 
When later ‘Adil Shah submitted to the King’s commands and 
made a compact with the imperial officers, he sent away Khcluji. 
He for a long time carried out raids on the imperial territories. 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzib captured him in the 13th year, in 
the beginning of his governorship, and gave him the punishment for 
his deeds. 

Maluji and ParsujI, his younger brothers, were distinguished 
among the Nizam-Shahl officers for bravery. When KhelujI went 
off to ‘Adil Shah, they did not join him, but came to Mahabat 
Khan and made promises of fidelity. Mahabat Khan showed favour 
to them, and promoted the first to the rank of 5,000 foot and 5,000 
horse and the second to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and being fortun¬ 
ate in the imperial service they received the drums. They always 
behaved prudently and cleverly and pleased all the governors of the 
Deccan. Maluji was possessed of some urbanity and gentleness, 
and as he was faithful in his friendships, which is a characteristic of 
the Deccanis, he was always on good terms with them. 

In the I ith year when Prince Muhammad Aurangzib resolved to 
conquer Baglana, Maluji was appointed^ to that duty with 3,000 
men along with Muhamad Tahir Vazir ]^an who was one of 
Aurangzib’s trusted servants. Maluji properly performed the duty 
assigned to him and returned successful. Afterwards in attendance 
on the governors of the Deccan he performed with alacrity whatever 
service was necessary. During the period of the government of 
Murad Baldbsh when Shah Nawaz ^ 3 n Safavl led an army against 
Deogarh, he was in the fore-front of the Deccan officers. In the zgth 
year Prince Muhammad Aurangzib appointed Mirza .^an, the 
governor of Bcrar, and HadI Dad, the governor of Telingana, for 


i Miafi ^an, I, p, 562 , 
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collecting the tribute of Dcogarh, the payment of which was being 
deferred by the Zamindar of that plac e on flimsy grounds. MalujP 
was accompanied by a number of Deccan officers. After performing 
this service, he in the 30th year joined the Prince who was 
besieging Golconda. At this time for some reason, the mind 
of the Prince became alienated from the two brothers. 
About this time the Prince was ordered to lead a campaign against 
‘Adil Shah of BTjapur and an auxiliary force was sent from the Court. 
The two brothers were summoned from the Deccan, and reaching Delhi 
they kissed the threshold. In the same year they received the fief of 
Irij Bhandcr and some parganas in that neighbourhood. When Maha¬ 
raja Jaswant was sent with a strong force to Malwa they were among 
the auxiliaries, and at the battle of Ujjain“ they were appointed to guard 
the Maharaja’s camp which was near the battlefield. In the heat of the 
battle, Murad Baldish, who was on Aurangzib’s right wing, fell upon 
the camp and plundered it. MalujI and Parsiiji could not make a 
stand, and fled to Agra. Later in the battle^ with Dara Shikoh 
they were on the left wing with Sipihr Shikoh. After 
the victory they joined Aurangzib, and owing to the circumstances of 
the time were favourably received. 

But as Aurangzib still cherished resentment against them, both of 
them in the 3rd year were removed from office, but in view of their 
long service—they had spent their whole lives in the service of the 
state—MalujI was granted an annual pension of Rs. 30,000 and 
ParsujI Rs. 20,000"^. MalujI died in the 3th year in 1072 A.H. (1661- 
62 AwD.). Both founded quarters in Aurangabad which are still 
known by their names. Malujlpura is outside the city and Parsujipura 

1 Op. cit., p. 745. 

2 Batde of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658; sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzib^ II, pp. 348^367. Maluji and Parsuji with Devi Singh Bundila were 
in charge of the camp; he. cit., p. 359. 

3 Battle of Samugarh, 9th June, 1658. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., 
pp. 388-405. 

4 'Atamgimama, p. 594. 
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is inside the fort. They say ParsujI in his mode of life followed the 
Mughal customs. He had purchased the Zamtnddn of Jalgaon in 
Berar for Rs. 80,000. 

MA‘MOR IWAN MIR ABOL FADL MA‘MuRI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 503-508). 

He was a true Saiyid and an excellent man, and had developed 
powers of discernment and comprehension. In Shah Jahan’s time he 
obtained the rank of 500 with 200 horse, and was long attached to the 
auxiliary forces in the Deccan. Owing to his good fortune and amia¬ 
ble disposition every governor, who was sent to that Siiba, liked him 
and made him his confidant. He was able and courteous, and was 
unique in the constancy of his friendships. When Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb became the viceroy, he owing to his sagacity, foresight, long 
service and loyalty, became his favourite, and was always a recipient 
of royal favours. When the Prince started^ towards the Capital to make 
his bid for the empire, and by successive marches reached the bank of 
the Narbada, he gave Ma‘mur ^an the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse. 
In the battle with Jaswant^ he was with Prince Muhammad Sultan in 
the van. After the victory he was granted the title of Ma‘mur Khan‘s 
and the rank of i ,500 with 500 horse. After the battle with Dara 
Shik6h\ Aurangzlb encamped at Agharabad Garden near Delhi also 
known as the Shalamar Garden. It was decided by the astrologers 
that Friday ist Dhul Qa*da, 1068 A.H. (21st July, 1658) was the 
auspicious day for the enthronement®, but as there was no time to 

1 Aurangzlb started from Aiuangabad to contest die throne ;ind reached 
Burhanpur on March ist, 1658. After halting there for more than a montli he 
moved on to Mandwa, and from there in seven marches reached Akbarpur on die 
bank cf the Narbada which he crossed on 14th April; see Sir Jadimath Sarkar, 
History of Aurangzib^ I, pp. 344-347. 

2 Battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658. 

3 ‘Alamgtrndma, p. 77. 

4 Battle cf Samugarh, 8th June, 1658. 

5 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., II, p. 446; also *Alamgtrnama, p. 145, and 
Madthir-u^Alamgm, pp. 8, 9. 
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carry out the ceremony in the customary way, Aurangzlb sat on the 
throne in this garden at the auspicious moment. 

It happened that at this time^ Najabat Khan^, the Commander-in- 
Chief who had greatly distinguished himself in a number of battles 
and dangerous undertakings and who, while he was the principal 
officer of Shah Jahan, had espoused the Prince’s cause, and though he 
had received the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, the gift of two 
lacs of rupees and the title of Khan-Khanan Sipah-Sdldr, out of folly 
and greed, was not at all bashful in being dissatisfied with royal 
favours as a reward for his valuable services in the cause, and confined 
himself to his house. Ma*mur Khan, who in view of his service and 
ability, was a favourite of Aurangzlb, and was also on intimate terms 
with Najabat Khan, was ordered to go immediately and convey cer¬ 
tain messages and orders to him. Although he tried to give as a friend 
harsh and correct advice he was not successful. Najabat Khan in whose 
case pride and conceit had undermined foresight and natural caution, 
made improper demands, brought up useless discussions, and started 
using abusive and insulting language. Ma‘niur Khan, who had more 
regard for his salt and allegiance to the Empire than for personal 
friendship, repeatedly tried to check him, but it had no effect. At 
last in consideration of regard for both he rose up to depart. Najabat 
Kjian thinking that his conduct would be reported, struck him from 
behind with his sword, so that his head was severed from the body, and 
his corpse was thrown outside. Although guards were sent against him, 
he prepared for battle, and except that he was deprived of his rank and 

1 This statement docs not seem to be correct. The murder is not described 
in 'Alarnglrnama or xht Maathir-i-* A lam girt, but is incidentally referred to in the 
two works on p. 230 and 32 respectively. According to l^iafi ^an, II, pp. 46, 
47, the murder took place a few days before the solar weighment for Aurangzib’s 
41st year, which was after his return from the pursuit of Data Shikoh from near 
Multan early in January 1659 The murder is also described in the account of 
Najabat ^han Maatlnr-Hl-Umara. Text III, pp. 825, 826, but the two accounts 
do not agree in details (see for details in the notes under Najabat Khan. 

2 Najabat ]^an was the third son of Mirza Shahrukh. the ruler of 
Badakhshan. For his biogtaphy see Maathir-iil-Umara, Text HI, pp. 821-828. 
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title, no redress for the unjust murder was secured. That poor man 
took his unfulfilled desires for advancement with him to the grave, and 
the flower of his hopes died without blooming. 

His^ son Mir ‘Abdullah was a distinguished man of a firm disposi¬ 
tion. He w'as a master of calligraphy. For some time he was the 
Bakhsht of the army of Firuz Jang. His son owing to unemployment 
became a darvlsh. His daughter was the wife of Ja‘far Khan KhurasanI, 
who earlier had acquired fame owing to his being the son-in-law of 
Hatim Beg Kifayat Khan. In Aurangzlb’s time he was appointed as 
the Divan of Bijapur, Haidarabad, and Bldar, and Bakhsht of the 
army of Khan Firuz Jang. In the end he was in straitened circum¬ 
stances, and he died in the beginning of the reign of the present 
sovereign (Muhammad Shah). She (the wife) passed her days in the 
mortuary garden of her father and grandfather in Aurangabad. 
Nothing is known about the other children of Mir Abul Fadl Ma‘murl. 
But his sister had many children. One of her grandchildren was 
Fakhr-ud-Din ‘All Khan Ma‘murl, who was full of energy and 
enterprise, but unfortunately not one in a hundred of his ideas 
succeeded. Otherwise he would have accomplished great things. 
His father Mir Abul Fath resigned the royal service and carried on 
trade and shipping business at Cuttack in Orissa. 

The Khixn in question (Fa kh r-ud-Din) was appointed Bakhsht and 
recorder of Sangamner in the Deccan. In the time of Bahadur Shah 
he was in-charge of the fort of holy Surat. In the reign of Farrul^- 
siyar he was dismissed, but he refused to hand over to his successor 
and prepared to fight. He was censured by the King and lived for 
a while at Ahmadabad, (Gujarat). When Husain ‘All Khan Amlr- 
ul-Umara came to the Deccan, he, owing to the acquaintance of his 
father with Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan Barah, attached himself to him 
and was appointed Faujdar of Bijagarh^ on the banks of "the Narbada. 


1 The remainder cf the note is only a rambling account of the progeny of 
Ma’mur ^an. and is not of much historical interest. 

2 Sarkar Bijagarh was also called Sarkar Khergaon, sec fy}afi ^an, II, p. 852, 
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But for various reasons he did not prosper, and in distressed 
circumstances went from the Deccan to the Capital and from there 
to Bengal. Although he tried hard in every way, he did not succeed 
there also, and so he returned to Haidarabad via Orissa. Mubariz 
f^an, the governor, in view of his earlier relations treated him 
courteously. 

When the governorship of the Deccan was transferred by the 
Court to Mubariz Khan, he appointed the said Khan as the governor 
of Berar. Later as Mubariz ICian could not take possession of the 
government and was killed, the said Khan went away to Surat, and 
undertook new enterprises. Owing to his misfortune he was plundered 
by the enemy (the Mahrattas), and taken before Raja SahuL Though 
he tried to stir up the Raja, and did his best to make him disturb 
the peace in the Deccan, he did not succeed. When Asaf Path 
Jang took the parganas appertaining to Chanda out of the possession 
of the Ilma^, who were a tribe from Telinga, he waited on him. 
Asaf Jah, out of consideration for his experience, thought of giving 
him a job, but death did not allow this to happen. He was buried 
in the same place. He was closely related to the author. There 
was an exhuberance in the disposition of the deceased such as the 
author has not seen m anyone else. 

(RAJA) MAN SINGH'‘ 

(Vol. II, pp. 160-170). 

He was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das Kachwaha. On account of 
his high intellectual attainments, abundant courage, high position 

and jarrett’s translation of A’in, pp. 204-206. Bijagarh was the old capital of 
Nimar in Central India for which see Imferial Gazetteer, XIX, p. 106. 

1 Raja Shahu, the grandson of Shiva^ji, who ruled from 1777-1810. 

2 Probably the Bhils. 

3 There are notices of Raja Man Singh in Stewart, History of Bengal, 
pp. 180-191, Blochmann’s translation of A'in^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 361-363 and Azad; 
DarharA-Akhart (1939), pp. 535'566. In Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajas^ 
than (1914 edn.), p. 286, note 2, it is stated that Raja Bhagwan Das had three 
sons; apparently he was an adopted son of Raja Bhagwan Das. 
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and close connection (with the King), he was at the head of the 
Amtrs and nobles of Akbar. Through his great loyalty and devotion 
he received the title of Farzand, and was sometimes called the Mirza 
Raja. In the end of 984 A.H., he was appointed to chastise Rana 
Klka, and in the beginning of 985 A.H., a great battle took place at 
Goganda’ which had been established as a city after Chittor, Raja 
Ram Sah of Gwaliyar and his sons were killed. In the engagement 
the Riina and Kunwar Man Singh came face to face with each other; 
the Rana and the former were wounded and fled. Rilja Man Singh 
stayed in his palace, and sent to the Court the famous elephant Ram 
Sah“ along with other spoils. But, as it was alleged that he had 
strictly forbidden the soldiers from devastating the Rana’s lands, the 
King censured him and recalled him to the Court; and for a time 
did not allow him to pay his respects. 

When the post of the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Panjab was 
entrusted to the Raja Bhagwan Diis, the charge of defending the 
districts bordering on the Indus devolved on the Kunwar‘\ In the 
30th year, 993 A.H. (1585 A.D.) Mirza Muhammad Hakim, half- 
brother of Akbar, who was the ruler of Kabul, died, and the Kunwar 
was ordered to hasten to Kabul. He reassured the inhabitants, and 
with the deceased sons Mirza Afrasiyab and Mirza Kaiqubad and 
their relations and dependants and retinue returned to the Court. 
Akbar went as far as the Indus, and honoured Kunwar Man Singh by 
appointing him as the governor of Kabul. He by his bravery and 
courage punished'^ the Raushnis, who owing to their plunderings and 

1 See Akharnama, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 244, 245, according to 
which the battle took place at “Khamnur which is the month of the Haldi defile 
and is a dependancy of Goganda.” The battle is usually styled as the battle of 
Haldighat, and a good account is given by Badayuni (Lowe’s translation of 
Muntakhah-uuTawankh II, pp. 236-230), where it is stated that it mok place in 
the first half of Rabi‘ I, 984, and Blcchmann, of, cit., p. 460, note 2, states that 
it took place on 21st Rabi* I; 19th June, 1576 A.D. 

2 In Akharnama, he, cit., p. 247, die name of the elephant is “Ram 

Pershad/* 3 Of. cit., 493. 

4 Of. cit., p. 734; the Afghans were defeated at ‘Ali Masjid, 
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highway robberies were a stumbling block on the l^yber route. 
When Raja Birbar^ fell in Swat at the hands of the Yusufza’Ts, and 
Zain Khan and Hakim Abul Path were recalled to the Court, this 
business was also entrusted to Man Singh. When Afghanistan was 
made over to Raja Bhagwan Das, and he after crossing the Indus 
became mad, the government of that place again reverted to the 
Kunwar^. In the 32nd year when it appeared that the Kunwar was 
being worried by the cold climate, and that injustice was being prac¬ 
tised on the peasantry of Afghanistan by the Rajputs and that the 
Kunwar was not paying any heed to the oppressed, this country was 
taken from him, and a fief was granted to him in the Eastern districts‘\ 
Meanwhile he was employed in chastising the Raushnis. In the same 
year when Bihar was assigned to the Kachwaha clan as their fief, the 
Kunwar was sent off to protect that country. In the 34th year when 
his father died, he received the title of Raja^ and the rank of 5,000. 
After reaching Bihar he carried by assault the dwelling of Puran Mai 
of Gidhaur,'* who had become very presumptuous, and captured many 
places. Puran Mai could not save his fort and begged for quarter. 
From there he proceeded to attack Raja Sangram, who submitted and 
presented elephants and rarities of his country. The Raja returned to 
Patna and attacked Ranpat® Choruh, and obtained much plunder. 

When he had disposed of the refractory malevolcnts there, he in 
the 35th year^ went to Orissa by way of Jharkhand with a large army. 
Orissa has always been governed by independent rulers. Previously 
it was for a time ruled by Pratap Deo. His son Bar (or Nar) Singh 
Deo wickedly rose against his father, and finding an opportunity 

1 Of, cit., pp. 730-732. It was in the Balandari Pass that Birbar was killed 

on i6di February, 1586. olj-^ ^he Text is what is now generally known 

as Swat. 

2 Of. cit,, p. 745. 3 Of. cit., p. 790. 4 Of. cit., p. 863. 

5 Of. cit., p. 872. Gidhaur in Monghyr district [Imfetial Gazetteer XII, 

p. 237) is in the Text. 

o Ranpat Qicriit of the Text is Anant Ccruh in Akbarnama. 

7 Of. cit., pp. 933-937. 
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poisoned him, thereby acquiring eternal death for himself. About 
this time Mukand Deo came from Telingana, and entered his service. 
He was enraged by Bar Singh’s wicked act and determined to be re¬ 
venged. He gave out that for wife was coming to visit him (Bar Singh). 
In this way he sent litters {dolts) filled with arms, and, with a tribute 
of silk cloths carried by 20 brave^ and experienced men, entered the 
fort. As a parricide docs not last very long, he was soon disposed of. 
He lost his authority. It was not the custom for the Raja to take 
possession of the treasures hoarded by his predecessors, but he broke 
the locks of 70 old treasuries, and took possession of their hoards. 
Though he displayed generosity, he was not a just and wise ruler, and 
gave himself up to sensual gratification. Sulaiman Kararam, who 
had taken possession of Bengal, sent his son Bayazid by way of Jhark¬ 
hand to conquer that country, and sent with him Iskandar Beg Ozbeg, 
who had rebelled against Akbar and taken shelter with him. The 
ease-loving Raja appointed two armies under the commands of Jhapat 
Rai and Durga Tcj to oppose him. These men, unfaithful to their 
salt, intrigued with the officers of the army, and turned against their 
master. A hot engagement took place. The Raja submitted to his 
misfortune and waited upon Bayazid. With his aid a great battle was 
fought, and both the Raja and Jhapat Rai fighting bravely were killed. 
The government reverted to Durga Tej. Sulaiman by guile called him, 
put him to death, and took possession of the country. 

During the viceroyalties of Mun‘im Kjian Khan-Khanan and Klian 
Jahan Turkman much of the country was annexed. As a result of 
the dispersal of the Bengal officers Qutlu Lohani took possession of the 
country (Orissa). When the Raja in this year came to this country, 
Qutlu prepared to fight. Though the royal army was defeated^, the 
Raja remained firm (in his resolve). Suddenly Qutlu, who was ill, 

1 So in the Text; it apparently means a retribution for patricide. 

2 According to Akbarnama, loc, cit^, p. 933, note 3, 200 and not 20 men 
carried die presents. 

3 Jagat Singh son of Raja Man Singh was defeated in this battle. 
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died, and ‘Isa, liis minister, raised his young son Nasir Khan to power 
and made peace with the Raja. The Raja included in the crown-lands 
the temple of Jagannath and its appurtenances, and returned to Bihar\ 
Jagannath is a famous place of worship among the Hindus, and is 
situated in the city of Purushotam (Purl) on the seashore. Near 
(inside) it arc erected the statues of Kishan (Krishna) and his brother 
and sister, made of sandalwood. 

They say that over four thousand years ago Raja Indraman", the 
ruler of Nllgar Hills, at the instance of an enlightened one, who stated 
that this place was very dear to God the Creator, had founded a big 
city there. It was revealed to the Raja in a dream one night that 
on a certain day a piece of wood 52 fingers in length and 1)4 cubit 
broad would arrive. This was the special figure of the Deity, and he 
was to take it and place it in his house. He was to watch over it for 
seven days, and with whatever shape it assumed, it was to be put in 
the place of worship. It so happened when he awoke, and he gave it 
the name of Jagannath. They say that when Kala Pahar, the servant 
ol Sulaiman KararanI, conquered this country, he flung this piece of 
wood into the fire. It was not burnt. Then he flung it into the sea, 
but it came back. It is said that the image is washed six times a day, 
and is dressed anew, and waited upon by 50 or 60 Brahmans. Each 
time large banquets are spread before the image, and some 20,000 
people can partake of this food. A car with 16 wheels is prepared 
and the images are set upon it, and it is believed that whoever draws 
it is cleansed of all his sins, and does not suffer any ills in future. 
They narrate wonderful things about it. 

In short, so long as ‘Isa, the minister of Qutlu, lived, he observed 
the rights of the treaty with the Raja. After him Khwaja Sulaiman and 
Khwaja *U^man, the sons of Qutlu, broke the treaty, and raised the 
head of disturbance. The Raja, in the 37th year, addressed himself firm- 

1 The conquest of Orissa is described in Akbarnama^ loc. cit., pp. 878-880. 

2 The account of the temple of Jagannath at Puri is adapted from the A*ln 
(Jarrett's translation) II, pp. 127-129. The three images are of Krishna, Balbadhra 
and Subhadra. 
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ly to the task o£ extirpating them and conquering that country. Sa*ld 
Khan, the governor o£ Bengal, also joined him. In great battles they 
(the two Khwajas) were de£eated, and took rc£uge with Raja Ram 
Chand who was a leading Zaminddr o£ the country. Although Sa‘Id 
Khan returned to Bengal, the Raja did not cease to pursue them, and 
besieged Sarangarh which they had regarded as their asylum. They 
were obliged to wait on the Raja. They received a fic£ in the Sarkdr 
lO]ali£abad\ and in the year looo A.H. (15,91-52 A.D.) Orissa 
became part o£ tlic imperial dominions. In the 39th year, 1002 A.H. 
(1593-94 A.D.), when Sultan Khusrau was raised to the rank o£ 
5,000 and given Orissa in fic£, the Raja was appointed his guardian, 
and w'as permitted to go to his fiie£ in Bengal and to protect that 
area". By his excellent arrangements and the might o£ his sword, 
the Riija took much territory £rom the countries o£ the Bhatl and other 
Z mlnddrs, and included it in the imperial dominions. In the 40th 
year, 1004 A.H, (i595''96 A.D.), he selected near Akmahl a place 
where there was less danger o£ attack by boats. Sher Shah had also 
approved o£ this place. The Raja £ounded a city there as the seat o£ 
government and called it Akbarnagar^. They also call it Rajmahal. 
In the 41st year Lachnil Narain, the Zamtnddr of Kuch (Cooch Bchar), 
i populous country to the north of Ghoraghat, 200 kos long and 40 
to 100 broad, submitted and had an interview with the Raja. He 
gave his sister in marriage to the Raja^ 

In the 44th year, 1008 A.H. (1599-1600 A.D.), when Akbar 
was going to the Deccan, and Prince Salim was appointed to the 
Ajmer S^ba to punish the Rana, the Raja through still holding the 
government of Bengal, was commissioned to accompany the Prince. 
As at that time ‘Isa, who was the great landowner in Bengal, died, 
the Raja thought that it would be easy to manage the country , and 

1 Khalifabad in Eastern Bengal; it included Bakarganj, Jessore etc.; sec Jarrett, 
op, ciU, pp. 123, 134. 

2 Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 999, 

3 Op. cit., pp. 1042, 1043; Imperial Gazetteer^ V, p. 179. 

4 Op, cit., p. 1068. 
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sent his eldest son Jagat Singh there. Jagat Snigh died on the way, 
and his son Maha Singh, who was still young, was sent to Bengal. 
In the 45th year I^waja ‘Uthman, the son of Qutlu stirred up 
strife\ The Raja’s men considering the affair to be an easy one 
came out to fight. They were defeated. Though Bengal was not 
lost, but extensive areas were taken possession of (by the enemy). 
Prince Sultan Salim, who in self-indulgence, drinking and evil company 
had spent a long time in Ajmer, left for Udaipur. Before he had 
settled the affair there, he became presumptuous, and wanted to leave 
for the Panjab. Suddenly the disturbance of the Afghans in Bengal 
became serious, and Raja Man Singh suggested to the Prince to go 
there, but at the instigation of opportunists he started towards Agra. 
Maryam MakanI came out of the fort to advise him, but out of shame 
he turned back when he was within four kos of the Capital, and started 
by boat for Allahabad^. The Raja separated from the Prince, and went 
off to chastise the Bengal rebels. Near Sherpur he defeated them in 
a battle. Mir ‘Abdur-Razz^ Ma‘murl, the Bakhsht of Bengal, who 
had been captured, was found in the field in chains and with a collar 
round his neck. When the Raja had settled the country satisfactorily, 
he returned to the Court, and was exalted to the rank of 7,000 with 
7,000 horse^. At that time no Amir had risen higher than 5,000, 
but later Mirza Shahrukh'^ and Mirza ‘Aziz K 5 ka^ also received this 
rank. At the time of Akbar’s death the Raja and ‘Aziz Koka were 
plotting to raise to the throne Sultan IGiusrau whom people considered 
the heir apparent. But Jahangir won him (the Raja) over by confirm- 


1 The appointment of Prince Salim to Ajmer and the rebellion in Bengal 
arc described in Akbarnama, loc. cit,, pp. 1140, 1141. 

2 Akbarnama, loc. cit., p. 1155. 

3 In Akbarnama, loc. cit.^ p. 1257, the rank is given as 7,000 with 6,000 
horse. 

4 Mirza Shahrul^ son of Mirza Ibrahim was married to Akbar’s daughter 
Shukr-un-Nisa Begam. For his account see Blochmann, of. cit , pp. 326, 327. 

5 For lyian A zam Mirza ‘Aziz K 5 ka son of Atka IQian see Blochmann, 
op. cit., pp. 343 ' 347 - 
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ing him in his Bengal appointment and otherwise conciliating him^ 
After Jahangir’s accession he left for Bengal, but in the same year was 
transferred and was engaged for a while in chastising the rebels of 
Rohtas. From there he returned to the Court, and in the 3rd year 
obtained leave to go to his home so that he might make arrangements 
for the Deccan campaign,^ and go there to assist the KhaivKhanan. 
He was in the Deccan for a long time, and died there a natural death 
in the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign^. Sixty persons were"* burnt with 
him. 

The Raja had established wonderful pomp, greatness, influence and 
authority in Bengal. His panegyrist (^bad farosh) had 100 elephants, 
and all his soldiers had good allowances. He had many trustworthy 
servants, all of whom were holders of high offices. They say that at 
the time when the Deccan campaign was assigned to Khan Jahan Lodi, 
there were 15 Panjhazdrls^' (of the rank of 5,000), owning flags and 
drums, such as Khan-Khanin, Raja Man Singh, Mirza Rustam Safavl, 
Asaf Khan Ja‘far and Sharif Khan AmIr-uLUmara, and 1700 auxiliary 
officers holding the ranks of 4,000 to 100. When owing to lack of 
supplies there was such a scarcity in the Bilaghat area that a seer of 
flour could not be had for a rupee, the Raja one day rose in the 
Assembly and earnestly said, “If I were a Muhammadan, I would once 
every day eat with you. As I have a grey beard, would you all accept 
from me the price of pan leaves.” Before all the others Khan- Kh anan 
put his hand on his head and answered, “I accept the offer.” The 
others also concurred. The Raja gave Rs. 100 to every Panjhazdrt and at 
this rate made daily allowances to everyone down to the rank of 100. 
Every night he put money in a purse with the name of the person on 

1 ^an, I, pp. 233, 234, Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 72, 73. 

2 Tuzuk-tdahangm, (Rogers & Beveridge), I, p. 148; and IqbMnama-i- 
Jahangtri, p, 34. 

3 TuzHhAdahangirt, loc. cit., p. 266, note i. He died in die month of June, 
1614. 

4 Apparently 60 of his wives burnt themselves on his pyre. 

5 Only five out of the fifteen are enumerated. 
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it, and sent one to each. For the three or four months that this expe¬ 
dition lasted, he never once missed (to send such gifts). For the men 
of the camp until supplies {Rasad) arrived, he sold provisions at the 
rates prevailing at Ambar. They saw that his wife Kunwar Ram, who 
was an expert manager, sent the provisions from his home. The Raja 
on his marches used to set up mosques and baths constructed of cloth 
for the Muhammadans, and supplied daily one meal to every one of 
his followers. 

They say that one day a Saiyid argued with a Brahman about the 
superiority of Islam over the Hindu religion. They referred the 
matter to the Riija for his dictum. The Raja said, “If I were to admit 
the superiority of Islam, people would say that it was out of flattery for 
the reigning sovereign, and if I said the opposite, I would be accused 
of partiality.” When they pressed him for his opinion, the Raja said, 
“I have no learning, but with regard to the Hindu religion which is so 
old (I see that) if there are perfect men in it, they are burnt as soon as 
they arc dead, and their ashes dispersed to the winds. If anyone goes 
there at night, there is a fear of his being influenced by the demons 
ijinns). In Islam there are, in every town and city, saints at rest, and 
people receive blessings from them and various assemblies are held 
there (in their shrines).” 

They say that at the time of going to Bengal he met one Shah 
Dauiat, who was a saint of the time, at Monghyr. The Shah said, 
“With all your wisdom and intelligence why don’t you become a 
Muhammadan.” The Raja said, “In God’s word it is stated ‘God’s 
seal is on the heart of every one’. If by your efforts the lock of evil 
destiny {Shaqdwat) is removed from my bosom, I will at once become 
a believer”. For a month he waited hoping for this to happen, but 
as Islam was not in his destiny, there was no result. As has been 
well expressed in the verse: 

Verse. 

Congealed hearts profit little from the blessing of darvTshes, 

When Copper is dead, nought results from alchemy. 
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They say that Raja Man Singh had 1,500 wives and two to three 
children from each, but all except Raja Bha’o Singh^ died during 
their father s lifetime. Soon after his father’s death he also died of 
excessive drinking. A separate account of his life has been included. 

(SAIYID) MANSOR KHAN BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 449-45^)- 

He was the eldest son'"* of Saiyid Khan Jahan Shah-Jahanfh He 
held a rank and a fief. When his father died in the 19th year (of 
Shah Jahan’s reign), lie without any apparent reason^ and from foolish 
apprehensions went off into the wilderness. Shah Jahan sent Yadgar 
Beg, Superintendent of the mace-bearers with a posse of men to 
Sirhind as it appeared likely that he had gone to his home there. 
They were directed to get hold of that fool as soon as possible and 
bring him to the Court. Later it was found that he had gone to the 
LakliT JangaP and had been arrested by the Krori there. ShafPUllah 
Barlas, Mir Tuzuk, was sent with a number of Yasawals to bring 
him. As the Krori was related to the daughters of f^an Jahan, who 
had been a pillar of the State, he had not taken all the necessary 
measures for the safe custody of that ill-mannered person, he 
escaped® before Shafi‘LJllah’s arrival. The latter on reaching there 
threatened the Krori with Shah Jahan’s wrath—which is a sample of 
the wrath of God—regarding his neglect of duty. He immediately 

1 He is mentioned in TuzHk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge) I, pp. 24, 140, 
266, 268, 282, 297, 329, 372 and II, pp. 81, 108 and 218. He died of excessive 
drinking in tlie i6th year of Jahangir’s reign in 1621 A.D. No separate biography 
of his is included in the Maathir. 

2 lyiafi Khan, I, p. 618, calls him grandson, but on p. 646 as the son of 
Saiyid IJlian Jahan. 

3 For his biography see Maathir-Hl-Umara, I, pp. 758-766 and translation, I, 
pp. 791-794. He died in 1055 A.H., 1645 A.D. 

4 Badshahnama, II, pp. 473, 474; lyiafi h P- 

5 Lakhi Jangal or a forest with hundreds of thousand trees was situated near 
Bhatinda in the Panjab. 

6 Op. cit^, p. 477. The account is adapted from Badshahnama, 

8 
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wrote to his uncle, the Krbri o£ Tihara (on the river Sutlej) that if 
that wretch had gone there, no pains should be spared in bringing 
about his capture, otherwise his post and life were at stake. After 
endless search he found, through trackers, that Mansur Khan had 
gone from the neighbourhood of Tihara to Sirhind. He started 
immediately after him, and joined Yadgar Beg, who not having found 
any trace of him up to Sirhind was still searching for him. They 
together took fresh measures for his search. After endless search and 
enquiries for that ungracious fool they found him. He after much 
toil had reached Sirhind with two companions, and leaving the horses 
in the desert had thrown the saddles in a well, and had hidden himself 
as a faqtr in a corner of the garden of Hafiz Ral^na. Yadgar Beg 
arrested him and brought him in chains to the Court. He was sent 
to prison. In the 20th year, he was released’ at the request of Prince 
Muhammad AurangzTb when the latter was leaving for Balkh, and 
was made over to him so that he might be taken to Balkh as one of 
his servants. Later when he was reformed, he was honoured by being 
restored to his mansab. But his nature was evil, and he from time 
to time committed faults, for each one of which he deserved exemplary 
punishment and castigation, but, in view of the services of his father, 
his faults and commissions were overlooked by the Emperor. 

When Prince Murad Bakhsh went off to take charge of Gujarat, 
he was sent with him in order that he might proceed from there to 
holy Mecca and offer retribution for his ill deeds, in the hope that 
this might change his unbecoming habits into praiseworthy actions. 
In the 30th year he returned from there, and as he showed signs of 
penitence and reformation, he was, at the request of the said Prince, 
granted the rank of i ,000 with /joo horse, and enlisted among the 
auxiliaries of Gujarat. Later he accompanied the Prince, and in the 
battles with Maharaja Jaswant Singh and Data Shikoh rendered 
valuable services, and was rewarded with an increase in his rank 


X l^afl ^an, I, p. 646. 
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and the title of Khan. When the shortsighted Prince^ was imprisoned 
by Aurangzlb, the rank of Saiyid Mansur Khan was increased to 
3,000 with 1,500 horse, and he accompanied Khalil Ullah Khan^, 
who was sent in advance in pursuit of Data Shikoh. What was 
his later fate'^ and when he d»ed, is not known. 


MARHAMAT KHAN BAHADUR GHADANFAR JANG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 713-715). 

His name was Mir Ibrahim and he was the son of Amir Kh an 
Kabuli^. In the 48th year of Aurangzib’s reign he had the rank of 
1,000 with 400 horse. In Farrukh-siyar's reign he was Faujddr and 
governor of the fort of Mandu in Malwa. He occupied himself in 
chastising the rebels in that quarter, and acquired a name for gallantry. 
About the close of the reign of that Emperor when Husain ‘All Khan^ 
was coming to the Capital from the Deccan, Marhamat Khan, though 
he was on the way, out of jealousy or because he knew that the 
Emperor did not like Husain ‘All, pleaded illness and did not come to 
sec him. Husain ‘All Khan after reaching the Court dismissed him, 
and wrote to Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, who was then the governor of 
Malwa, to transfer him. Asaf Jah in accordance with the order 
summoned him from the fort, and, as he could not return to the Court, 
appointed him as the governor of the fort of Sironj etc. appertaining 


2 The name is not mentioned, but apparently Murad Bal^sh who was 
treacherously made a prisoner by AiKanzib. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Atirangzih, II, pp. 432-436, 

2 *AUmgitndma, p. 164. 

3 In ‘Alamgirnama, p. 338, it is mentioned that he was granted a khiVat and 
included among the auxiliaries of the Deccan. 

4 His full name was Amir Khan Mir Miran; for his biography sec Maathir- 
Hl-Umard^ I, pp. 277-287, and Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 246-253. 

5 For Hu.sain ‘Ali ban’s journey from die Deccan to Delhi sec Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’s edition of Irvine*s Later Mughals, I, pp. 355'362» 368, 
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to the grants of the Snba of Malwa. When about the same time Asaf 
Jah resolved to return to the Dcccan, Marhamat KJian also decided to 
accompany him with a suitable force. In the battle^ with Saiyid Dila- 
war ‘All he had the command of the left wing. He exerted himself 
bravely, and advanced upto the vanguard. Many Rajputs in the ene¬ 
my’s forces were killed. He also rendered good service in the fight 
with ‘Alam ‘All Khan^. After the victory he was exalted to the rank 
of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, granted the title of Marhamat Khan 
Bahadur Ghadanfar Jang, and appointed governor of Burhanpur. He 
rendered notable services in fighting with the Rawals of KJiandesh. But 
as complaints of oppression by his servants reached Asaf Jah, he was 
transferred from the governorship of I^andcsh to the FaHjdan of Bagla- 
na, and allowed to retain a fief of fourteen lacs. He did not apply 
himself to the duty of this office, and when he heard that Muhammad 
Shah had ascended the throne and that the Barah Saiyids had been 
discomforted, he hastened to the Court, and for a time was the Faujddr 
of Mewar, and later was appointed governor of Patna. He died at his 
appointed time. His son Baqa’ Ullah who was the son-in-law of 
Mirza Muhsin, the brother of Abul Mansur I^an Safdar Jang, served 
for a long time as the deputy of the said Khan in his appointment as 
the governor of Allahabad. In the disturbance created by Ahmad 
fGian Bangash^, he did not neglect to take proper measures, and preven¬ 
ted the fort of Allahabad from falling into the hands of the 
Afghans^, 


1 Dilawar ‘Ali was tlie hakhsh't of Husain ‘Ali Klian's army. For the battle 
in the hilly coiintiy of Pandhar on 19th June, 1720, see Irvine, op. cit., II, 
pp. 28-34. 

2 Battle of Balapur, loth August, 1720; see Irvine, op. cit.j 11 , pp. 47-50. 

3 For Nawab Alimad ^an ^alib Jang of Bangash. sec Irvine, The Bangash 
Nawabs of Farrukhabad, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XLVIII, pp. 58 ct seq. 

4 For the siege of Allahabad from September 1750—April 1751, see Irvine, 
he. cit,, pp. 77-82. 
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(MIR) MA‘SOM BHAKKARP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 326-329). 

His pen-name was Naml. His ancestors were Saiyids of 1 urmuclh, 
but for two or three generations had lived in Qandahar. His ancestors 
with some other Saiyids had charge of the tomb of Baba Slier Qalandar, 
who was one of the spiritual leaders of his time and who was buried at 
Qandahar. His father’s name was Mir Saiyid Safa’i, and on this 
account Mir Ma‘sum was called Saiyid Safa’i. Mir Ma‘sum’s father 
came to Bhakkar, and was graciously received and honoured by Sultan 
Mahmud, its ruler, and so he took up his abode at that place. He 
married into the family of the Saiyids of Khabrut in Siwlstan. Mir 
Ma‘sum and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. After his father s 
death Mir Ma‘sum studied under Mulla Muhammad of KingrI, which 
was a dcpendancy of Bhakkar, and also acquired five accomplishments. 
As he was very fond of hunting, he spent much time in its pursuit. 
Suddenly he became very poor, and went off on foot to Gujarat. Shaildi 
Ishaq Faruql of Bhakkar, who was one of the influential officers in the 
service of IGiwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad of Herat, the Divan of that 
province (Gujarat) introduced the Mirza to the Khwaja on account of 
the old acquaintance with him dating from the time when they 
studied together in their native place. It so happened that the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbart^ was being prepared at the time, and the Mir, who 
unrivalled in his knowledge of history, took part in its preparation. 
Accordingly the Khwaja acknowledges in the work his share in its 
compilation. Later Mir Ma‘sum entered the service of Siiihab-ud-Dln 
Ahmad, the governor of the province, and received an office. In course 

1 For accounts of Mir Masuni see Blochmann’s translation of I (2nd 

cdn.), pp. 578-580, Rieu’s Catalogue I, p. 291, and Badayuni’s Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarlkh,Tcxt III, pp. 361-375 and Haigs translation III, pp. 498-508, and for a 
short life note i cn pp. 498, 499. 

2 Sec Prashad’s pedace to Vol. Ill of De & Pra.shad’s edition of Tabaqai-i- 
Akbaft^ pp. vi-xxxvii. 
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of time he acquired a name for bravery and courage, and was honoured 
by being taken into the service of Akbar. In the 40th year his rank 
was 250. The King had such confidence in him that he was sent on 
an embassy to Iran^ where his intelligence and skill made him a favou¬ 
rite of Shah ‘Abbas SafavT. After his return from Iran, he in the year 
1015 (1606-07 A.D.) received from Jahangir the title of Amin- 

ul-Mulk, and went to Bhakkar where he died. They say that he had 
been promoted to the rank of i ,000 under Akbar. He was a good 
poet. This couplet is by him^: 


Verse 

How pleasant it is that when I am beside myself (with love), you 
(will come and) enquire about my condition, 

I will explain it to you at length in a speech in which tongue 

plays no part. 

He wrote a Divan, a Matjmavl —the Ma^dan-ul-Afkar (the mine 
of Thoughts) in imitation of the Makhzan-al-Asrar'^, a history of Sind^, 
and a short treatise on medicine known as Mafriddui-Ma^sHmi. He 
was also an expert calligrapher and a composer of inscriptions. He 
engraved his verses on the stones of mosques and buildings all the way 
from India to Tabriz and Isfahan. The inscriptions^ on the gate of 
the Agra fort and of the Jama* mosque at Fathpur are by him. He 
erected many buildings, especially in the city of Sukkur which was 
his native town. In the middle of the Panjab river (Indus), which 

1 Akbarttama, Text III, p. 825, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1236. His 
return fnom the Persian Embassy is mentioned on p. 836 of the Text and p. 1231 
cf Beveridge’s translation. 

2 Foi the remaining verses of the composition see Badayuni, op, cit,. Text, 
p. 366, translation p. 501, and De’s edition of TabaqaUi-Akharl^ II, Text, p. 500. 

j For Nizamis Ma^zan-ul-Asrar see Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue of Per^ 
Sian MSS. Asiatic Soc. Bengal (1924) p. 466. 

Tarikh'Sind or Tarikh'i-Ma*sumi, see Prashad, op. cit., pp, xxx, xxxi. 

5 Some of his inscriptions are mentioned by Blochmann, op. cit.^ pp. 379, 
580, while the Fathpur inscription is given in Keene’s Handbook to Agra, 
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surrounds Bhakkar, he built a tower called Satiyasur which is one of the 
wonders of the world. Gunbudh Darya — the dome of the river 
(1007 I 59^“99 is its chronogram. He was very ascetic 

and pious, and his spirit and liberality was such that he used to send 
presents from India to the common people of Bhakkar, and for the high 
and low he had fixed presents, annually, monthly, daily, at harvest 
times and on Fridays. But later when he returned to his native land, 
these good actions ceased^ and for some reasons people became annoyed 
with him. They say that he used to insist upon some part of his 
being reserved as a jungle for hunting. His son was Mir Buzurg. 
He was captured on the road armed during the time of the rebellion 
of Sultan Khusrau, and the Kotiual said that he was a partisan of the 
Sultan. He denied the charge, and Jahangir asked him to explain why 
he was carrying arms at the time. He replied, “My father instructed 
me to be armed during the night watch.*' The giuird-rccordcr (Chauki- 
navts) confirmed that on that night Mir Buzurg was on duty, and so 
he was released. The King, on account of the favours shown to house- 
born ones, gave him his father's property. He served for a long time 
as the Bakhsht of Qandahar. He spent in extravagance the 30 or 40 
lacs of rupees which his father had left, and was so haughty that he 
paid respect to no one; and was not on terms of intimacy with any 
governor of the province. He kept his men in good trim. He 
composed both prose and poetry, and wrote a good hand. But he was 
fickle and tyrannical. Arriving at Mandu he waited on Jahangir and 
was appointed to the Deccan, where he was for a long time. As the 
income of his jdgir was not sufficient for his expenses, he left service 
and retired to his native country. He was contented with the land 
and gardens of his father. He died in 1044 ^.H. (i634-35A.D.). He 
left some sons, a number of whom moved over to the city of Multan. 


8 It is still standing, vide Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, p. 126, where it 
is described as the minaret of Mir Masum Shah, erected about 1607 on the 
Western side of the town of Sukkur, overlooking the Indus. 
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M/\‘SOM KHAN FARANKHUOr 
(Voi. III,pp.246*'249). 

He was the son of M[u‘in-ud-DTn Khan Akbari^. After his father’s 
death he was favoured by the King with the rank of i ,000, and 
granted the fief of GJiazIpur^^. At the time of the rebellion in Bengal 
and Bihar by Ma‘sum Kabuli and Baba*i Qaqshal, he accompanied 
Raja Todar Mai and apparently set his heart on the pursuit of the 
rebels, but he behaved obstinately and presumptuously. The arrival 
of Mirza Muhammad HakTm^ in the Panjab and the movement of 
Akbar in that direction caused his evil nature to reveal itself and he 
took the path of disobedience. He forcibly seized Jaunpur from 
Tarsun KJian’s agents. As from his childhood he had been favoured 
by the King, Akbar, out of excessive kindness, gave him Oudh in 
fief on the condition that he would surrender Jaunpur. Apparently 
obeying the royal order he left for Oudh, but in reality he was 
preparing for rebellion. Shah Quli Khan Mahram and Raja BTrbar 
were sent from the Court to reform him. That headstrong fool 
threw off the mask of shame and uttered improper expressions. 
Finding that it was impossible to reform him they returned. Shahbaz 
Khan was hurrying to chastise the Bihar rebels; heard of Ma‘sum 
Khan’s behaviour, and in the 25th year marched to punish him. A 
battle took place near Sultanpur Bilhari^. Ma‘sum Khan attacked the 

1 Blochamann gives good account of his life in his translation of A*in^ I 
(2nd cdn.), pp. 491, 492. For Shahbaz Iran’s expedition against him see p. 438. 

2 See Blochmann, of. cit., p, 480. 

3 Ghazipore in the United Provinces, see Imferial Gazetteer, Xll, pp. 222'23o. 
In Akharnama, Text III, p. 281, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 410, it is recorded 
that he was granted Qhazipur as his fief and Jaunpur was taken from him and 
given to Tarsun Muhammad Khan. 

4 The account is based on Akbarnama Text III, pp. 329-333, 338-340; 
Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 483-488, 496-499. Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s bmther was the governor of Kabul. 

5 Now known as Barausna in the SuMnpur pargana, Beveridge, op. cit., 
486. note 2. 
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centre with great force, and Shahbaz Khan losing courage took to 
flight. He did not draw rein till he reached Jaunpur which was at a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour gained curreny in the 
army that Ma‘sum Khan had been killed, and his men began to 
disperse. He reached the battlefield and was surprised. Meanwhile 
the left wing of the imperialist army, which did not know of the 
defeat of their leader, appeared. Ma‘sum Khan was taken by 
surprise, and on being wounded withdrew to his camp. As his camp 
had been plundered by the imperialist army, he hastened to the 
town of Oudh. Shahbaz ^an having consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur started again to fight. The battle took place at a distance 
of seven kos from Oudh, and Ma‘suni f^an after being defeated shut 
himself up in Oudh. ‘Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan, who were 
the mainstay of his folly, left him. Ma‘sum Khan abandoned his 
family and property, became a vagabond, and to disguise himself he 
shaved off his beard ecc\ The Zamlndar of Gawarich* on account of 
his former acquaintance brought him to his house, and seized his cash 
and valuables. In a wretched plight he crossed the Saru, and went 
to Raja Man the proprietor of that area. He sent some men with 
him on the pretext that they were guides, but suspecting that he had 
jewels in his possession, he secretly prompted them to murder him. 
Ma‘sum f^an found this out, and won them over with a bribe and 
retired frdm chat place. 

Meanwhile Maqsud, one of his servants, joined him, and placed 
all his savings at his disposal. That headstrong again thinking of 
rebellion started intriguing. In a short while a number of mercenaries 
were collected. He plundered the city of Bharaich after its capture. 
Vazir Khan and others started from HajTpur to punish him. For 

1 The expression discussed by Beveridge, Akbarnama, 

translation J, p. 574, and translation HI, p. 498, note 4. It apparently means 
shaving off the beard and moustaches. 

2 Text ^ 

p. 498, note 5. 

9 




but Gawarich in Gonda district, see Beveridge, op cit., 
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a long time there was a battle of cannon and muskets. One night 
Ma‘sum Khan leaving everything fled. He went to Jalanpara^ and 
once again collecting men plundered the town of Muhammadpur. He 
was making preparations for the sack of Jaunpilr, but the fief-holders 
of the area made a compact against him. When he saw that his 
scheme was not likely to succeed, he made a supplication to the Khan 
A‘zam Koka. The latter sent a petition to Akbar, and securing a 
pardon for him had the area of MihsI^ granted to him as his jaglr. 
He was about to rebel again when Mlrza Koka proceeded to amend 
matters. Hearing of this development and not being strong enough 
to oppose Mlrza Koka, he took leave and started for the Court. In 
the zych year he reached the Court at Agra, and through the interces¬ 
sion of Maryam Makani his offences were again excused. During this 
time, in the year 990 AD. (1582 A.D.) he was at midnight return¬ 
ing to his lodgings from the Darbar, when some men attacked him, 
and he was killed. Enquiries were instituted, but the affair was not 
cleared up. Some people at the time believed that occurrence^ liad 
taken place at Akbar’s instigation. But God alone knows! 

MA‘SOM KHAN KABULP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 292-296) 

He was a Saiyid of Turbat in Khurasan. In the reign of Humayun 
his uncle Mlrza ‘Azlz^ was promoted to the high office of Vaztr, He 
was the foster-brother of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, and was distin- 

I Text jU. variant but it appears to be Jalanpara. 

2 Text is apparently Mihsi in Champaran district in Bihar. 

3 Akharnama, Text III, p. 309, and Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 576, 577. 
In note 1 on p, 577 Beveridge discusses the contemporary records of his murder 
and notes that according to Iqbalnama-i-Jahagirt he was by Akbar’s order 
murdered by Sikandar Qalmaq. 

4 Blochmann’s translation of A*in, I (2nd edn.), p, 476, note i. 

5 He is not mentioned in Akbarnama, but in Blochmann’s A*in, op. cit., 
p. 595, he is mentioned as first on the list of Vazirs or ministers of finances. 
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guished for his bravery and his work. As Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi, 
who was the Mirza’s factotum, was for some reason not on good terms 
with Ma‘sum jf^an, and wanted to ruin him, he, from foresight, in 
the 20th year came to Akbar’s Court. He was granted a rank of 
500, and was granted a in Bihar. In that province he fought 

with Kala Pahar, who was one of the great Afghan leaders, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his courage and bravery. He was victorious, 
but received several wounds. As a reward his rank was increased to 
1,000 and in the Z/ijth year Orissa^ was included in his fief. But as 
the nobles of that province (Bihar) were oppressed by the severity of 
the imperial clerks in the execution of the branding regulations, and 
they were stirring up rebellion,^ Ma‘sum Khan, out of ingratitude and 
presumption, joined them, became their leader and started a commo¬ 
tion. Eventually he became known as Ma‘sum ‘Asi (the rebel). 
When the news of the approach of the imperial army was received, 
he hurried off to Bengal, and joined the Qacjshals and rebels of that 
area; and with all the combined forces he besieged Muzaffar Khan at 
Tanda. In spite of all his resources for resistance he lost heart, and 
out of avarice and love of life sent Ma‘sum Khan 20,000 ashrafis in 
return for a promise that his honour would be safeguarded. As a 
result of the confusion Qiiqshals and other rebels swarmed over the 
fort from all directions. Ma‘sum Khan in accordance with the promise 
that he would get most of the property, came alone to Muzaffar Khan*s 
quarters where the latter was standing armed with some of his slaves, 
and was wavering whether to fight or fly. Ma‘sum Khan proffered 
affection, but as that unfortunate (Muzaffar j^an) had lost his senses, 
he did not use the opportunity and put the rebel to death. Suddenly 
there was a disturbance in the female apartments, and Muzaffar Khan 

1 Akharnama Text III, p. 410. Orissa is a long way from Bihar, and if the 
name is correct, it looks as if he had been sent away to get rid of him. From 
Text p. 285 and translation pv 418, it appears that he held Patna also as his fief. 

2 The accounts of the rebellion and Ma‘sum Iran’s share in it are adapted 
from Akharnama, Text III, pp. 300-304, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 444-450. 
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went there. Ma‘sum Klian repenting of his own courage came out, 
and always blamed himself for this rashness. After Muzaffar 
Khan was put to death, grand titles and jagtrs were distributed, and 
coins struck in the name of Mirza Hakim. This verse—which 
Ghazzall of Mcshd had composed, perhaps at the time when he was 
accompanying l^an Zaman ShaibanT, who also had the Khutba read 
in the name of Mirza Hakim—became famous: 

V erse 

In the name of God, The Merciful, The Compassionate ! 

Muhammad Hakim is the heir of the Kingdom. 

When IGian A‘zam Koka was appointed to punish the rebels, 
Ma'sum Khan made a pact with Qutlu LolianI, who during this oppor¬ 
tunity had taken possession of Orissa and a part of Bengal, and 
opposed the imperial army. When the Qaqshals having quarrelled 
with him, sent a message of submission to Mirza Koka, Ma‘sum Khan 
took to flight\ In the 28th year^ he renewed the strife, and hotly 
engaged Shahbaz Khan who had joined the Bengal army. But he 
suffered a signal defeat, and, when Jabbarl and other rebels left him 
he took refuge in the Bhatl country. With ‘Isa Khan the Zamlndiir 
of that area he repeatedly attacked the royal territories, but every time 
he was defeated by the imperial army. At last in the 44th year 
1007 A.H. (1598-99 A.D.) he died in the same country. After his 
death his son Shuja^ with Qalmaq—a purchased slave of Muzaffar 
^an, who had become famous as a swordsman and called himself Baz 
Bahadur—joining with some evil Turanis created disturbances for some 
time. In the 46th year he surrendered, waited on Raja Man Singh 
Kachwaha, the governor of Bengal, and was favourably received. In 
the reign of Jahangir he was exalted by appointment to Gh azni as 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, pp, 400, 401, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 619-622. 

2 Akbarnamd^, Text III, pp, 787, 788, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1180. 

3 Badshahn^ma, I, p. 399. His appointment as than^ar of Ghazni is also 
mentioned there. 
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thanadar^ and in the reign of Shah Jahan he was granted the rank of 
1,500 with 1,000 horse and the title of Asad FGian. He died in 
the 12th year. His son Qubad attained the rank of 500 with 300 
horsed 


MATLAB ICHAN MIRZA MATLAB 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 650-653). 

He was the daughter’s son of Mul^tar Khan’ of Sabazawar. His 
mother was the famous Gulrang Banu Begam, who was married to 
Mlrza Muhsin son of Saiyid Mirza younger brother of Mukhtar 
Khan. Matlab Khan, through his lucky star and the recommen¬ 
dation of his mother, rose high in Aurangzib’s reign, and was appoint¬ 
ed to the high office of the Bakhsht^ of the AhadTs. In the 29th year 
he became 2nd Bakhsht as deputy of Bahramand fOian who was sent 
to the station (thdna) of Anandl. In the same year, on the death of Saif 
Ullah Khan, he was appointed MirTiizuk, In the 41st year he received 
the title of Khan, and his rank was increased to 1,500 with 500 
horse*. As at the Court he had been found to be zealous and 
energetic, he was often nominated as Army-Sazawal of the forces 
deputed to chastise the robbers (Mahrattas) which duties he discharged 
successfully. Afterwards when, on the death of Bahramand Khan, 
Nasrat Jang became the Mtr Bakhsht, but was principally occupied in 
scouring the country of the Mahrattas, Matlab Khan returned to the 
Court and acted as his deputy with full authority after the conquest 
of Wagingera. In this post his influence gradually increased, and 
he was honoured with an increase in the number of horses of his 
rank and granted kcttle-drums*\ Towards the close of Aurangzib’s 

1 He is described in Bdctshdhnama, II, pt. 2, p. 223, as Qubad son of 
Shuja Kabuli. His rank according to the list at the end of the work, p. 749 was 
500 with 200 horse and not 300 horse as given above. 

2 For a notice of Mukhtar Mian of Sabazawar sec Maathir^ul-Umara. 111 , 
pp. 409-413. 

3-5 Maathir-i-^Alamgiri, pp. 240, 386, 505, 
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reign he was one of the relatively small number of the principal 
officers, and was appointed from time to time to chastise the enemy 
(Mahrattas) in the neighbourhood of the camp. On the death of 
Aurangzib he joined Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah, and was the 
recipient of special favours. He received the title of Murtada Khan. 
He was a man without distinction of constancy. Ni‘mat Khan 
Mirza Muhammad HajT, from whose compositions scarcely anyone 
escaped, wrote this verse : 


Verse 

I will give up rectitude for crookedness, 

If this person be the Murtada the favoured Til be an outcast 

(kharifi), 

Matlab I^an in company with the Prince received several severe 
wounds in the battle^ against Bahadur Shah. Khan-Khanan Mun‘im 
KJiaii carried him off the battlefield seating him behind his elephant 
driver. He died of these wounds. He was powerfully built and 
tall, and notorious for his stupidity and ignorance. As the possession 
of paternal qualities proves genuineness of origin, his sons also were 
not without these characteristics. He had two sons. The eldest, 
who was the son-in-law of Jan Sipar Khan Bahadur Dil, received his 
father’s title in the reign of Bahadur Shah. The second, who was 
the son-in-law of Tarbiyat Khan Mtr Atishy had the title of Abu 
Talib I^an. In FarruHi-siyar’s reign the elder was the Faujdar of 
Gujarat. When he was removed from there, he, in consequence of 
the new relationship established as a result of the marriage of his 
sister’s daughter — the daughter of the deceased Kamyab Khan—with 
AmIr-ul-Umara Husain ‘All Khan, went to Aurangabad, and settled 
there. His younger brother was made Faujdar of Godhra and Thasra^ 

1 Batilc of Jajau, i8th June, 1707. See Sir Jadunath Siirkar’s edition of 
Irvine's Later Mughals, ^ pp. 22-34. 

2 This appears to be the Taiisrah of Baylcy*s map, west of Godhra and 
between it and Ahmadabad. 
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in Gujarat; he had a commanding personality. Later the Amir-uL 
Umara appointed him as the Fatijdar of Baglana. He joined ‘Alam 
‘All Khan with a strong contingent, and in the battle^ with Asaf Jrdi 
lost everything. At the same time Mubariz Khan, the governor of 
Haidarabad, had come to interview Path Jang. He asked for Matlab 
Kh an s daughter for his son Kh waja Asad F^an. They say that on 
account of his indigent circumstances a sum of money was fixed for 
the marriage expenses. Matlab Khan demanded more, but he refused. 
Matlab lOian became angry and said to the marriage brokers who were 
negotiating for the match, “Be just. She is a daughter of the Barit 
Mukhtars^y One of them, who was very convivial, replied, “You 
also are an agent for the marriage.” Abu Talib Khan, who was 
stricken with misery, went with the said Khan to Haidarabad, and 
was appointed governor of the fort of Shahpur in Kulpak, and attained 
prosperity. In the battle between Asaf Jah and Mubariz Khan he 
had been wounded. Both the brothers died in Aurangabad at their 
appointed times. 


MIHR ‘ALI KHAN SILDOZ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 217, 218). 

He was an officer of the rank of 1,000. About the close of the 5th 
year of Akbar’s reign he was sent^ with Adham Khan to take Malwa 
and rendered good service in the battle with Bilz Bahadur. In the 
17th year he was with Mir Muhammad Khan Kalan in the vanguard'' 

1 Battle of Balapur, loth August, 1720. 

2 Literally: sons of the chosen or the Saiyids. In the expression \ail mu kh tiir 
in the reply, there is a pun on the double meaning of the word mu^tar. This 
expression is also used in Text III, page 660 in the second line of the verse. 

Madab IQian is designed as Madab ^an Bani Mukhtar in Text Vol. 
Ill, p. 744, where his son-in-law As*ad Khan’s death is recorded. 

3 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 135, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 208. iTlic battle 
with Baz Bahadur is described by Beveridge on pp. 211, 212. 

4 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 24, Beveridge’s translation III, p- 3T battle 
is described by Beveridge on pp. 32-36. 
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which marched to Gujarat, and took part in the battle against 
Muhammad Husain Mirza. Later he joined Qutb-ud-Dln Muhammad 
Khan in pursuing the said Mirza. In the 22nd year when Akbar 
went to hunt at Hisar he honoured^ Mihr *Ali by alighting at his 
house. In the 23rd year he accompanied Saklna Banu Begam“ who 
was sent to Kabul to advise Mirza Hakim (her brother). In the 24th 
year he accompanied Raja Todar Mai** to chastise ‘Arab who was 
creating a disturbance in the Eastern districts. He rendered good 
service there. Nothing more is known about himL 

MIHTAR KHAN 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 344, 345). 

He was a slave of Humayun, and his name was Anls‘\ He was 
captured from Karrah Manikpur, and became gate-keeper among the 
servants of the Zanana, In the early days on Humayun’s journey to 
‘Iraq he followed the royal stirrups, and served as the treasurer. When 
in the 14th year of the reign of Akbar the fort of Ranthambhor was 
captured, he was appointed to guard it**. In the 21st year when 
Kunwar Man Singh was appointed^ to chastise Rana Pratap of Me war 

1 AkbarnRmn, Text III, p. 232, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 328. 

2 Op. cit.^ Text III, p. 245, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 352, 353; also 
sec note 3 on p. 352 for Sakina Banu Begam. 

3 Op. cit,. Text III, p. 287, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 422. 

4 For some further details of his life see Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I 
(2nd edn.), p. 481. Sildoz was the name of a Chaghta’i clan. According to the 
Tabaqat-i-Akahari, De s Text II, p. 445, translation II, p. 672, he was originally 
a servant of Bairam I^an and rose to the rank of 1,300. 

5 Anis-ud-Din according to Blochmann, A*tn (2nd edn.) I, p. 459. Mihtar, 
according to the same author means a prince. 

6 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 338, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p- 4S9. The fort 
was taken from Rai Surjjan Harai in March, 1369. 

7 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 166, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 236, 237. 
Kunwar Man Singh, who was appointed to the expedition, jpft Ajmer in April, 
1576. 
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the name of Mihtar [Oian was also included among his followers. On 
the day of the battle he was in the rear of the victorious army. Later 
on being appointed to help the Amirs of the Eastern districts he was 
able to render valuable services. After a time he was left in the 
Capital city of Agra. Having been appointed to a mansab of 3,000 
dhat-o-sawar, he died' in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign corresponding 
to 1017 A.H. (1608 A.D.). He was eighty-four years of age. His 
simplicity was well-known all over. They say that during his gover¬ 
norship of Akbarabrid, a caravan of merchants had encamped outside 
the city. Their camels were stolen by thieves. When this news came 
to the cars of the said Khan, he came to the spot, and looking right 
and left said, “I have found it.” After a while someone enquired: 
“What have you found?” He replied, “It is the work of thieves.” 
So the people in the neighbourhood were collected, and after having 
reprimanded them he said, “I am granting you a respite for tonight. 
You should look round. If the camels are not produced tomorrow, 
you will render yourself liable for punishment.” With his simplicity 
he was very good-natured. He used to pay the allowances of his army 
month by month. And he was not devoid of courage and valour. 
As he was Kayath” (Kayasth) by origin he used to favour this sect 
greatly. His son Munis Kh an, in the reign of Jahangir, received a 
mansab oi 500 foot and 130 horse. Abu Talib the grandson of 
Mihtar Khun was in that reign the treasurer of the province of Bengal. 
They say that one day Abu Talib came to Qasim l^an'^ the Subadar 
of Bengal, and in the open Darbdr remarked apropos of nothing that 
the nature of his office was fully known to the Nawab. As earlier on 
Qasim Khan had been a treasurer of that province, he was greatly 
displeased and broke up the assembly. People said to Abu Talib : 

1 Tuzuk-i-]ahangtrt (Rogers & Beveridge) I, p. 153. 

2 Apparently he was a convert from the Kayasth or the writer class {Imperial 
Gazetteer, I» p. 294). Blochmann’s reading Kati {op. at., p. 459) is apparently 
incorrect. 

3 Qasim ^anson of Mir Murad )uwainiTor his life see Blochmann, op. cit,, 
pp. 559,560. 

10 
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“Why did you make this remark? Don’t you know, that the Nawab 
previously held your post.” The next day he came and in the open 
Durbar expressing his regret stated that he was not aware that the 
Nawab also had previously held that office. Qasim Khan smiled a 
sardonic smile and said: “All this is after the manner of your ancestor 
Mihtar Khan.” 


MiR JUMLA KHAN-KHANAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 711-713). 

His name was ‘Abdullah' and he was by birth a Turanian Mulla. 
He himself told someone that when he was in his native country as a 
student, he one day for the sake of amusement went with a party 
to a garden outside the town. Suddenly a member of Ozbeg robbers 
came and put the party to flight. He climbed over the garden wall, 
and took the road to India. As he had no equipment he endured 
great hardships in the journey. During the reign of Aiirangzlb when 
he reached India, he was at first appointed Qaclt of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in Suba Bengal, and was later transferred as the Qadt of 
‘Azimabad (Patna). When Muhammad Farrukh-siyar reached Patna 
and sat on the throne, he developed a close friendship with him, and 
later accompanied his stirrups. And later when Farrukh-siyar fought 
with Jahandar Shah and was victorious, he was appointed to the rank 
of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, and exalted by the grant of the title of 
Mir Jumla Khan-Khanan Mu*azzam Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Jang. 
Although ostensibly” he was the Superintendent of the Dwan-i-Khd$ 
and Superintendent of the Post {Ddk)^ but he was all-powerful and 

1 For further details about his nanic^ life and titles see Irvine, Jurn. As. Soc. 
Bengal, LXVII (1898), p. 161, and his Later Mughals (Sarkar edn.) I, pp. 267, 268. 
According to this account he was born in 1081 A.H., 1670-71 A.D. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, pp. 728, 729. According to Irvine 1898, ap. cit., p. 133 
and Later Mughals, I, p. 260, he was the “superintendent of the kbawas or 
attendants and of the ghusabkhana^ or privy council rcom.” 
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the Emperor’s signeting was in his keeping. As this hot-tempered 
Muglial had suddenly risen to such a great rank, he became very 
jealous of the influence of the Barah Saiyids—who attached no impor¬ 
tance to the services of others as compared to their own, and out of envy 
reported highly exaggerated accounts of their actions to the Emperor. 
He became known as an informer and instigator of punishments from 
the executions of Dliulfaqar Khan, Hidayat Ullah Khi^i^ others*. 
This was the cause of the resentment of Saiyids ‘Abdullfib Khan and Hu¬ 
sain ‘All Khan and they ceased to attend the Darbar, In the 2nd year of 
Farruklvsiyar’s reign AmTr-ul-Umara Husain ‘All, who was appointed 
governor of the Deccan, did not agree to proceed to the Deccan until 
Mir Jumla,® who was appointed as the governor of Patna, had left. 
On his arrival there, Mir Jumla, who had a large force * and much equip¬ 
ment, got into difficulties about the payments to the troops. He, 
therefore, was alarmed, and secretly getting into a screened palan¬ 
quin left for the Court. At that time a quarrel had sprung up with 
the Saiyids, and as every day was full of suspicions, the Emperor 
refused him an audience. Consequently he went to Saiyid ‘Abdullah 
and humbled himself before him. He resorted to dissimulation. 
And men went after him and demanded their salaries. In his help¬ 
lessness he sought refuge in the house of Muhammad Amin Khan 
Bahadur. The King with a view to ending this affair punished him 
by reducing his rank, appointed him to the Panjab, and ordered that 
the salaries of his men be paid from the royal treasury. After the 
arrest of the Emperor, he presented himself before the Saiyids, and 
was exalted by being appointed as the Sadr-i^KulL But he did not 
have the honour and dignity that he had formerly enjoyed. He died 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah. In the province of Patna the 

1 Irvine, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, LXXII (1903), pp. 37-42, and Later Mughals, 
p. 275-281. 

2 ^afi ^an. II, pp. 741, 742. Also sec Irvine, Jotmt, As. Soc, Bengal 
(1904) LXXII, pp. 57-60, and Later Mughals, I, pt. 300-302. 

3 ^afi I^ian, II, pp. 769, 770. Irvine, 1904, op. cit., pp. 295-298, and Later 
Mughals, I, pp. 329-332. 
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Muglials with him greatly oppressed the peasantry and inhabitants. 
He also was without pity, kindness and prudence. In spite of this 
he did his best to counsel everyone who turned to him for advice. 


(MIhZA) MIRAK RADAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 218, 219). 

He was a Radavi Saiyid of Mashhad. Originally he was a compa¬ 
nion of ‘All Qull Khan Zaman. In the loth year of Akbar’s rcign^ he 
came to the Court to offer excuses on behalf of Khan Zaman, and, as 
a result of his intercession, the misdeeds of Klian Zarniin were 
pardoned. In the 12th year when the news of the rebellion of Khan 
Zaman reached the Court, the Mirza was seized and made over to 
Kh an BaejT Khan*'^. The Mirza Binding an oppartunity managed to 
escape from the prison, but he was caught after Khan Zaman was 
killed. By Akbar’s orders he was every day thrown before a mast 
(intoxicated) elephant, but the driver had been instructed to deal 
witli him gently* On the 5th day he received the good news 
of his life having been spared at the solicitations of the courtiers 
and after a time was received into favour, and was granted a suitable 
mansab and the title of Radavi Khan. In the 19th year he was 
appointed the Divan of Jaunpur. In the 24th year he was made the 
Bakhshl of Bengal'h In the 25th year when the rebellion of the fief- 
holdcrs of Bengal took place, and they assembled on the other side 
of the Ganges, he with Muzaffar Mian, the governcr of Bengfil, was 
on this side of the Gan<rcs. When there was a talk of settlement he 

tj 

1 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 268, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 398. 

2 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 285, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 421, and note i, 
for IQian Baqi l^an. The escape of Mirza Mirak is recorded on p. 288 of the 
Text and p. 424 of the translation. A detailed account of his being thrown 
before an elephant is given on p, 297 of the Text and p. 4^6 of the translation. 
In a note on th<' same page Beveridge adds that according to Bayazid Mirak 
was the Atka of Salima Begani, and that the mahout was told not to kill him. 

3 Akbarnama, Text 111 , p. 265, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 386. 
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and Ra’i Patr Das with one or two men were sent by Muzaffar Khan 
to counsel the rebels. Some of the companions of Ra’i Patr Das 
suggested the slaying of all the rebels, and he in his simplicity men¬ 
tioned this secret to Radavi Klian. The latter, who was known for 
his duplicity and cowardice, conveyed a hint about the plot to the 
rebels’. They went away from the Assembly, and raised the cloud of 
rebellion and took him under their protection. Nothing more 
is known about him. 

MIRAK SHAIKH HARAVP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 518,519). 

He was the brother’s son of Qadi Aslani\ During Jahangir’s 
reign he came in his early youth to India from Khurasan, and lived 
with Mulla ‘Abdul Salam in Lahore. The latter was one of the 
recognized learned men of that city, and had a high reputation as a 
theologian. For nearly fifty years he sat upon the masnad of autho¬ 
rity, and composed a commentary on Baydavlh He was appointed 
Mufti of the royal camp, and died in the first year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Mirak Shaildi studied a great deal, and later entered the 
service of Shah Jahan. He was honoured by his appointment as the 
•instructor of Prince Dara Shikdh and the other princes. As a mark 
of royal favour he was appointed Writer of Authentic Accounts, and in 
the 17th year promoted to the post of the Examiner of Petitions. 
In the 28th year he became the Divan of the Begam Sahiba (Jahan 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 294, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 433, 434. 
Mir Mirak’s name is given there as Radavi Khan, and it is stated that alter his 
betrayal “that ignorant rendered of the veil (Razavi K.) was imprisoned.” 

2 For an account of his life see Badshahnama, II pt. i, p. 344^ pt. 2, p. 753. 

3 His full name was Qadi Muhammad Aslam; for his life see Maa^ir-ul- 
Vmara, III, pp. 89-92. 

4 The reference is to the famous commentary on the Qura’n by Nasir-ud-Din 
Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdullah Al-Baydavi, see Blochniann*s Arab, Lit., I, pp. 416, 

4 * 7 - 
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Ara), and by an increase of 500 foot with 50 horse his rank became 
2,000 with 200 horse. Later he was granted a further increase of 
500. 

When Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur through his conquests and 
good fortune brought the whole of India under his control, Mirak 
Shaij^ received increased favours, and on the occasion of the an¬ 
niversary of the 2nd year of the reign he was granted an increase of 
500, and thus his rank was raised to 3,000. At the end of the 2nd 
year he was appointed the Chief Sadr in succession to Saiyid Hidayat 
Ullah Qadiri. As he had grown very old, he was removed from that 
office in the 4th year, and about the same time he died in 1071 A.H. 
(1660-61 A.D.) 


MlRAN SADR )AHAN PIHANL 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 348. 33.). 

PihanT“ is a village of the Lucknow dependancy. Miran was a 
learned and pleasant-dispositioned man. During the reign of Akbar 
he was, through the iiiHiience of Shaikh ‘Abd-un Nabi\ appointed 
the Cliief Maftt (Law Officer) of the imperial territories. When 
‘Abdullah Khiin Ozbeg, tiie ruler of Tiiran, wrote to Akbar that the 
chief obstacle to their correspondences was Akbar’s reported heresies, 
Akbar, in the 31st year, sent Miran as an ambassador with Hakim 
Humam, and in his letter, in reference to this affair, contented'^ 
himself with the following two couplets; 


1 For his life see also Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. <522, 
523; his name is given as Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

2 Pihani in die Hardo’i district in the United Provinces. See Imperial 
Gazetteer, XX, p. 136. Badayfini, Muntakhab-nt-Tawarikh, Text III, p. 141, says 
that it is in Qanauj; see also Haig’s translation III, p. 198, note 3. 

3 This is hardly correct. Akbar’s letter is a laboured defence of his ortho¬ 
doxy and zeal for faith, see Akharnama, Text III, pp. 496-501, Beveridge’s trans¬ 
lation III, pp. 752-761. 
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Couplets 

Of God, men say, He had a son; 

Of the Prophet that he was a sorcerer. 

Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men, 

How then can I escape their malicious tongues? 

Miran returned from Turan in the 34th year, and was appointed 
to Kabul. In the 35th year on the occasion of the feast of the month 
of Aban there was a wine party in the King’s presence. Mir Sadr 
Jahan Mufti and Mir ‘Abdul Hayy, the Mir */ldl both quaffed the 
cups. The King recited this verse^: 

Verse 

In the reign of the King, who pardons offences and 

condones sins, 

Hafiz swills and the Mufti empties the cups. 

Up to the 40th year his rank was 700, and he became the Chief 
Sadr. Later he was promoted to the rank of an Amir with the mansab 
of 2,000. When Jahangir as a prince read the 40 Traditions with 
‘Abd-un-Nabi, the Sadr^ the Saiyid acted as his Khalifa (Preceptor in 
religious matters). The Prince was very fond of him. One day he 
promised the Saiyid that if he became the King, he would pay his 
debts or give him whatever office he desired. After his accession 
Jahangir left the choice to Miran. He took the payment of debts 
upon himself, and asked for the rank of 4,000. Jahangir gave him 
this rank^, and increased his power and influence by confirming him 
in the office of Sadr; he also granted him Qanauj as his fief. The 
Saiyid was a public benefactor. During his tenure of office as the 
Sadr of Jahangir he gave away so many maintenance-lands that Asaf 
Khan Ja*far reported to the King, that Miran had given away in five 

1 This is the first verse of an ode of Hafiz of Shiraz. 

2 Tuzuk-i-Jahangtfi (Rogers & Beveridge) I., pu 22. In a note on the same 
page Beveridge includes a short account of Jahangir reading the Forty Traditions 
by Janii with ‘Abd-un-Nabi and the murder of ‘Abd-un Nabi by Abul Fadl. 
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ycars what Akbar had granted in fifty years. He lived to the age of 
120 years, but there was not the least failure either in his intellect 
or in his senses. It is stated that he had been reduced to a skeleton, 
and always remained lying on his bed of weakness in his house. But 
when he came to the King’s Presence, he, out of strength for his 
love of dignity, remained standing for long periods, and came and 
went by the steps without any assistance. 

Verse 

Out of weakness he cannot stand up for prayers. 

But before the King he remains standing till night without 

a staff. 

He died in 1020 A.H. (161 i A.D.). It is stated that the Saiyid had 
a poe’tical frame of mind, and in the beginning of his career he used 
to compose verses. Later when he was exalted by his appointment as 
the Muffin he in accordance with the strict tenets of SharVat abstained* 
from writing verses. His eldest son Mir Badr ‘Alam became a recluse. 
H is second son Saiyid Nizam Murtada Khan rose to the rank of an 
AmJr; an account'^ of him is given in another place. 

MIRZA KHAN MANOCHIHR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 5,86-589). 

He was the son of Mirza Traj Shahnawaz Khan* son of ‘Abd-ur 
Rahim Khan-Khanan^\ He was the last relic of the family of Bairam 
l^an, and except for him there was no one belonging to this august 

1 Sec Badayuni, op. cit.. Text III, p. 141, Haig’s translation III, p. 199. 

2 Adaathtr-ul-Umara, III, p. 479-481. He was tlie son of a Brahman wife 
of Miran. 

3 See Maathir-uUUmar^y II, pp. 645-648. His name there is given as Shah¬ 
nawaz IQian Traj. See also Blochmann’s translation of A*tn^ I (2nd cdn.), pp. 360, 
361, and pp. 550, 551. 

4 Maathir-ul Umar^,h pp. 693-713; Beveridge’s uanslation, pp. 50-65; also 
Blochmann, op. cit., pp. 354-361. 
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family who could keep alive the name of his ancestors. He was 
distinguished for courage, bravery, valour and daring, which were the 
characteristics of the family. His sound judgment, perceptive powers 
and sterling cjualities singled him out among his contemporaries. 
Owing to wounds received during a battle he was subject to lapses of 
memory, and became addicted to intoxicants, and so did not rise 
very high. For a long time he was attached to the auxiliaries of the 
Deccan forces. In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign at the battle of 
Bhaturl^ when Lashkar Khan and many other officers were taken 
prisoners by Malik ‘Ambar, Mirza Manuchihr, who was at the height 
of his youth, was severely wounded, and made a prisoner. For a long 
time he was imprisoned in Daulatabad. As he had behaved bravely 
in the battle, he, after his release, received^ from Jahangir the title of 
Mirza Khan, the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse and a flag and 
drums’*. After the accession of Shah Jahan he received royal favours, 
and in the 6th year was appointed as the Faujdar of Bharaich\ When 
in the 8th year Najilbat Khan was censured for mismanagement of 
the expedition to Srinagar (Garhwal), Mirza Khan was appointed 
Faujdar'" of the Damam^i-Koh Kangra in his place, and received a 
jaglr. About the end of the 9th year he owing to a derangement of 
his mental powers^* went into retirement, and was insane for a long 
time. After his recovery, he served for a time as the governor of 
Oudh, and later as the Faujdar and fiefholdcr of Mandu. In the 25th 

1 Tfiztik-i-Jahangm, Text, p. 392; IqhMnTima-i-Jahangtrh p.236. The battle 
is stated to have been, fought at a distance off 5 kos from Ahmadnagar. The njviic 
of the battle is not mentioned in Cambridge History of India^ lY, but it is briefly 
described and the capture of many imperial officers by Malik ‘Ambar*5 forces is 
noted, see pp. 173, 262, 3^63. 

2 It is mentioned in TifZ( 4 k-i~lahangiri (Rogers and Beveridge), p. 88, that he 
was granted the rank of 2,000 personal and 1,000 horse. He is also stated as 
having separated himself from Shah Jahan, and joined the service of Shah Parviz, 
p. 269. 

3 Badshahnama, I, p. 121. 4 BadshahnTima, I, p. 484. 

5, 6 Badshahnama, II, pt. i, pp. 93; 216, 217. 
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year after the death of Ahmad Khan NiyazT, he was appointed gover¬ 
nor of the fort of Ahmadnagar, and in the 28th year was made the 
governor of Ilichpur'. As Kukiya, the Zammdar of Deogarh, had 
paid tribute to l^an-Dauran Nasrat Jang after the loth year, and since 
Klrat Singh^, his son, who succeeded him, had not paid a farthing to the 
Court, Prince Muhammad Aurangzib, the Viceroy the Deccan, in the 
29th year in accordance with orders, sent Mirza ^an with Hadi Dad 
Khan, governor of Tclingana and a number of Deccani Amirs against 
him. When Mirza Khan reached the borders of Kirat Singh’s terri¬ 
tory, the latter was farsighted enough to realize that it was in his 
interest to obey the royal orders, and therefore submitted peacefully. 
He waited on Mirza Khan and agreed to pay up the arrears of the 
tribute due for all years upto the last year. Mirza Khan returned 
from the expedition, and brought with him Kirat Singh and all the 
twenty elephants which he had, to the Prince. In the 30th year he 
rendered good service in attendance on the Prince in the Golconda 
campaign. He had charge of the north battery and made himself 
well known by his brave deeds in chastising the enemy. After peace 
had been made with Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, and the Prince turn¬ 
ed back to Aurangabad, he was permitted to return to iliehpur. But he 
did not render any service during the campaigns which the victorious 
Prince (Aurangzib) had to conduct against the other claimants to the 
empire. On this account, and perhaps for other reasons also, he was 
deprived of his rank by Aurangzib, and spent a long time in retire¬ 
ment. At last owing to his devotion to ShaiHi ‘Abdul Latif Burhan- 
puri, who was held in great respect by the King also, he in the loth 
year was restored to favour, and was exalted by the grant of the rank 
of 3,000 with 3,000 horse; and was appointed fief holder and Faujdar 

1 Badshahnama, II, pt. i, pp. 231-233 and Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s History of 
Aurangzib, I, pp. 41, 42. 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 183-186. The name of ZamindSr of 
Deogarh is given there as Kesari Singh and it is stated diat he had only 14 
elephants. 
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of Irij. There he died in the 13th year, 1083 A.H. (1672-73 A.D.). 
He laid out a garden in Burhanpur and presented it to ShaiHi ‘Abdul 
Latif, of whom he was a special disciple. His son Muhammad 
Mun‘im was a good and noble man. He accompanied Aurangzlb to 
Upper India during his march from the Deccan in his attempt for the 
kingdom, and was granted the rank of 1,500 and the title of Khan. He 
accompanied AuiangzTb’s stirrups in all the battles and rendered good 
service. In the 2nd year he was appointed governor of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar in succession to Darab Khan. 


(KHWAJA) MU‘AZZAM^ 

(Vol. I, pp. 618-622) 

He was a full brother^ of Maryam Makani, From his early years 
he was not free from a perturbed brain and hot temperament. He 
frequently committed improper acts, Humayun, out of regard for 
Maryam Makani treated him with forbearance. As he was attached 
to the King’s stirrups during the journey to ‘Iraq, he acquired greater 
regard and influence. After the conquest of Kabul he foolishly wanted 
to join Kamran, but the King though aware of his intentions took no 
notice of this. In the expedition to Badakhshan, he had an alterca¬ 
tion about matters of religious bigotry with Muhammad Rashid, who 
was the Vaztr, and at the end of the month of Ramadan he entered 
his house with a number of desperadoes, and murdered him with the 
sword of injustice. Being afraid of the King’s wrath he fled to Kabul, 
and was, according to orders, imprisoned there. Through the medita¬ 
tion of intimates he has again admitted to the Court, and received 

1 The biography is based mainly on Akharnama, Text I, pp. 216-219, 

Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 334-337, and Tahaqat 4 -Akhart, De’s Text II, pp, 1715, 
176, translation, pp. 109; A short notice of his life is also included in 

translation III, pp. 466, 467, notes 1-3. 

2 Half-brother or uterine brother on the mother’s side according to Beveridge 
who comments on the words "ayyM and akhynfi, see Akbarnama, Beveridge’s 
translation I, p. 44, note 3. 
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Zaniin Dawar in fief. As he was, however, without any true relation¬ 
ship with the King, this outward relationship acted as a drug which 
produced infatuation and he several times behaved improperly. At 
last in the year 962 A.H. (1554-55 A.D.) he distinguished himself in 
the battle of Sirhind' with Sikandar Shah Sur, but after the victory he 
wrote improper things to Sikandar, and manifested loyalty to him. 
When the Khwaja was questioned he stated, “I was doubtful about 
the King’s opinion about myself, and I so arranged that this writing 
should reach him in order that he might have greater consideration for 
me and I might be granted higher employment.” Humayun impri¬ 
soned him, and later banished him. He hastened off to the Hijaz, 
and committed violence upon violence. He returned to India, and 
displayed the same evil qualities. One day in Akbar’s Darbar, when 
the nobles were assembled, he had a futile altercation with Mlrza 
‘Abdullah Mughal, who was one of the great officers, and running up 
to him fisticuffed and kicked him. On another occasion he behaved 
rudely to f 3 airam Khan, and placed his hand on his dagger. He was 
again banished. He went to Gujarat, and spent some time in distress. 
After being in miserable circumstances, he has exalted by being re¬ 
admitted to royal service, and was treated with favour. 

As by nature he was not possessed of moderation, he again became 
a mirror-holder of violence. Bairam Khan was thinking of banishing 
him when he himself fell into disgrace, and after his fall the Khwaja 
by virtue of his exalted lineage received high honours. But he fell 
a victim to his evil nature, and committed several improprieties. At 
last in the 9th year, 971 A.H. (1563-64 A.D.) Bibl Fatima—who 
was Humayun’s Urdu Begt^y and also held an infiuential position in 
the harem of Akbar and whose daughter Zuhra Aqa^ was married to 
the Khwaja and was continually ill-treated by him—came one day to 


1 Battle of Sirhind on 2nd Sha*ban, 962 A.H. (22nd June, A.D.), sec 

Akbarnama, Beveridge*s translation I, p. 631. 

2 For Bibi Farima see Beveridge’s translation of AkbarnamaA^P’ 494 , note 3. 

3 Zuhra Agha in Beveridge’s translation of Akharnama. 
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Akbar and lamented that the Khwaja was preparing to go to his 
pargana-fief, and to take his wife with him. On account of his 
inherent wicked and suspicious nature, it was certain that he medita- 
ted the murder of this chaste lady; he had threatened to do this 
repeatedly, but had not carried out his intentions in the Capital 
owing to his apprehensions of the King’s justice. Now that he was 
taking her to his fief, what would happen to her. Akbar showing 
compassion for the distress of this old servant answered that he was 
going out to hunt, and that for her sake he would pass by the 
Khwaja’s house, and when the latter appeared before him, he would 
give him good advice, and forbid him to take his wife with him. 

Akbar crossed the Jumna by boat, and started for the 
Khwaja’s house attended by not more than twenty servants. As the 
obstinate nature of the ^waja was well known to him, he sent Mir 
Faraghat and Peshrau l^an to acquaint the Khwaja of his august 
arrival. When the Khwaja heard that the King had sent these 
officers after crossing the river, he became violent and said “I will not 
present myself before the King.” Then full of wrath he hurried to 
his harem with a dagger in his hand, and with the dagger killed 
Zuhra Aqa, who had just come out of the bath and was dressing. 
Then he put his head out of the window, and throwing the blood¬ 
stained dagger, exclaimed in a loud voice “Go and tell (His Majesty) 

I have shed her blood.” When the King heard of this outrage, he 
boiled over with indignation and entered his house. The mad man 
buckled his sword, and came to the presence holding the hilt of the 
sword in his hand. Akbar angrily asked him “What docs this mean? 
You have your hand on your sword, but understand that if you 
make the least movement, I will give you such a blow on the 
head that your soul will fly out.” The mad man lost control of his 
hand and feet, and those present arrested him. When he was ques¬ 
tioned as to why he had killed his innocent wife, that monster replied 
in a raving manner and used abusive language. At last he was silenced 
by blows and kicks, and was taken off to the river dragged by the hair 
and kicked. Although they ducked him several times, he showed a 
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great tenacity of life and did not cease to abuse. While it appeared 
certain that he would perish in the whirlpool of royal wrath, but from 
the tenacity of life and hardness of heart he remained alive. The 
King sent him to the fort of Gwaliyar for imprisonment, and told 
Maryam Makam that as a retaliation for the murder of his innocent 
wife he had put him to death. That chaste and noble lady approved 
of this action. Later he had an attack of melancholia, and died 
of this derangement of the brain; and was buried on the ridge in the 
precincts of the fort. Later his body was taken to Delhi. 

It is the sine-qua^non of the high office of sovereignty in matters 
of retribution that no consideration should be shown for friends or foes 
and relations or strangers, and to administer justice to the oppressed, 
so that royal associates and government officials might not use their 
positions as a means for oppression and tyranny. It is welLknown 
that Akbar paid no regard to relationship, and inflicted condign 
punishment on him the same day. Accordingly onc^ composed the 
following verses in reference to the date. 

Verses 

The great Khwaja whose name was Mu‘azzam, 

And who was an ornament of the world. 

Slew his wife and himself was killed 

By the wrath of the Emperor, JalaLud-Dln Akbar. 

When I asked him the year of his death. 

That emblem of auspicious qualities answered at the time: 
Without the face of that world-illuminating beloved 
I suffered at length the great martyrdom. 


1 According to Badayuni (of. cit.) the verses were probably composed by Mir 
'Ala-ud'Daulah, die aiidior oif Tadhk'trat'tish-Shti ara (sec Badayuni, loc. cit^, p. 239, 
note i). As pointed out by Sir Wolseley Haig die chronogram gives die year 973 
and not 971, but it may be that the F^waja was in Gwaliyar for two years before 
he died or was put to death. 
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MU'AZZAM KHAN SHATO BAYAZID 
' (Vol. Ill, pp. 365, 366). 

He was one of the grandsons of Shail^ Sallm^ of Fathpur. His 
mother was the wet-nurse“ of Jahangir. About the end of Akbar*s 
reign he was raised to the rank of 2,000. After Jahangir ascended the 
throne, he was granted an increase of i ,000 and exalted by the title of 
Mu‘azzam Khan. In the 3rd year his rank, personal and by increase, 
was raised to iij,ooo with 2,000 horse. Later he was appointed 
to the high office of the governor of Dclhr*. Mukarram Khan^ was 
his son, and son-in-law of Islam Khan ‘Ala’-ud-Dln‘\ who was a 
high official and had been granted a flag. For a long time he served 
under his father-in-law, who was the governor of Bengal. He behaved 
firmly in the expedition of Kuch Haju®, and distinguished himself 

1 Shaildi Salmi Chisliti, siimanicd Shaikh-ul-Islam, was a descendant of 
Shaikh Farid of Sliakarganj. Jahangir was named Salim after him. For an 
account of him see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (i88i), pp. 233, 234. 

2 Tuzuk'i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge), I, p. 32; where it is stated that 
Shaijd] Bayazid’s mother was the “first person who gave me milk, but for not more 
than a day.” On the same page it is noted that Bayazid was promoted from the 
rank of 2,000 to 3,000. The grant of die title of Mu‘azzam l$han is recorded 
on p. 79, and his promotion and appointment as governor of Delhi on pp. 137 
and 171. 

3 The biography of Shaildi Bayazid ends here and the remainder is devoted 
to an account of his son. Jahangir mentions Mu‘azzam IChan’s tomb at Fathpur 
Sikri in the record for the 13th year or 1618 A.D. (op, cit.^ II, p. 73). Perhaps 
he died much earlier as the promotions of his sons and their being sent to Bengal 
to Islam l^han are mentioned in the 6th year, 1611 A.D., op. cit., I, p. 202. 

4 A short account of MukaiTam ^an based on the notice of his life in 
Ma 3 ^ir is given in Salam’s translation of Riyad-usSalatin, pp. 205, note 2. 

5 For Islam ^an’s governorship of Bengal see Riydd-as-Salaftn, Text, 
pp. 175-181, translation, pp. 173-179- For his life see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, I, 
pp. 118-120, and Beveridge & Prashad*s translation, pp. 692, 693. 

6 Kuch Haju was the western part of Cooch Behar. For an account of Mukar¬ 
ram I£han’s conquest of Kuch Haju see Bddshdhndma, 11 , pt, 2, pp. 64-67. 
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by his services. He brought Parichat the Zamtndar of the area before 
the governor. As his father-in-law died at that time, and the charge 
of Bengal was assigned to Muhtasham Khan Sliaildi Qasini, the^ 
brother of Islam Khan, he served under him for a year as the 
Fatfjclar of Kilch Haju. At last becoming disgusted with the improper 
behaviour of Qasim fGian he returned to the Court. In the 21st 
year of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed governor of Bengal in place 
of IGianazad ^an, and a farman to this effect was sent to him. He 
got into a boat to go and receive the farman^ En route he asked the 
boatman to steer the boat to the shore as he wished to say the 
afternoon-prayers. A storm rose up meanwhile, and the boat was 
sunk. Mukarram Khan was drowned with his companions^. 

MUBARAK KHAN NIYAZI 
(Vol, III, pp. 5H-513). 

He was tUc grandson of Muhammad Khan Niyazi*\ His father 
Muzaffar Khan died without attaining any distinction. He in his 
youth became a servant of Jahangir, When in the 3rd year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign Burhanpur became the seat of royal residence, Mubarak 
Khan’s rank was increased to 1,000 foot with 700 horse, and he was 
sent with Rao Ratan to Telingana'^. When Nasirl Khan Khan Daiiran 

1 His name is given as Qasim I^ian in Riyad^usSalatm, Xext, p. 181, trans- 
laticn, pp. 179, 180. His full name was Muhtsham I^an Shaiyi Qasim Fathpurl. 
For an account of his life see Maathir-ul-Umara III, p. 355. 

2 lqbalnama-i-]ahangtri, p. 287 and Riyad-us-Salattn, Text, pp. 205, 206, 
translation, p. 207. Form the latter account it appears that the accident took 
place in 1036 A.H.,1627 A.D.), but the place whence he started is not mentioned. 
In Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 238, he is stated to have started from Dacca. 

3 For his life sec Maathir-ul-Umard, III, pp. 372-376. 

4 Badshahnama, I, p. 298. Tlic appointment of Nasiri ^an as Comman- 
der-in-Chief in place of Rao Ratan is mentioned on p. 308. The details of various 
increases in the rank of Mub^ak Khan are taken from Bddshanama. In the list 
of officers is given as 2,000 horse. 
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was reappointed Conimander-in-Chief in that area, Mubarak f^an — 
whose family was noted for bravery and courage, and with whom per¬ 
formance of duty and sacrifice was but natural—performed deeds of 
valour and distinguished himself in the company of the said I^an in 
the conquest of the Qandahar fort\ He was rewarded with an 
increase of 500 with 300 horse in his mansah, and in a short time his 
rank was gradually increased to 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and he 
was raised to the dignity of an Amtr. And as he in the company of 
I^^an Dauran again distinguished himself in the conquest of the forts 
of Udgir and Ausa^, Ins bravery and loyalty became apparent to all. 
In the loth year at the request of Khan Dauran he was granted a flag 
and drums. He was for a long time employed in the Siiba of Bcrar, 
and laboured hard to improve the town of Asht?*, which his grand¬ 
father had made his home, and which his uncle Ahmad ]^an Niyazi 
had developed. Consequently he is remembered there to this day. 
During the period of government of Islam Khan MashhadT, hot words 
passed in the Dtvan in connection with some affair. Because of his 
anger and self-respect he could not restrain himself, and started for the 
Court. On arrival he was graciously received, and was attached to the 
auxiliary forces of Kabul area. In the 27th year he was appointed to 
the thanadarl and fief of the two Bangashes, which formed the assign¬ 
ment of Sultan Sulaiman Shikoh. As he could not properly manage 
this area which was a hot bed of sedition, he was removed from his 
office in the 29th year, but remained attached to that province. In 
the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign he was again appointed Faujddr of 
Bangash in place of Husain Beg Khan. It has not been possible to 
ascertain the date of his death. He was very fond of faqtrs and loved to 

1 This is in the “Kandahar taluk in Nandcr District, Hyderabad’*—see 
Imperial Gazetteer^ XIV, p. 377. 

2 “Udgir taluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad,” Imperial Gazetteer, XXIV, 
pp. no, III, and “Owsa in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad, id. XIX, 294. 

3 “Ashti in Bbir District, Hyderabad,” Imperial Gazetteer, VI, p. n. In 
reference to Ashti also see Maathir-nl-Umara III, p. 376. 
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serve darvishes. None of his family after him acquired distinction. 
At present in Ashti also nothing remains but ruins and vestiges. 


MUBARIZ KHAN ‘IMAD-UL-MULK^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 729-746). 

His name was Khwaja Muhammad, and he came in his infancy 
with his mother from Balkh, his birth place, to India. When they rea¬ 
ched Gujrat in the Panjab, he was presented to Shah Daulah^, who was 
a Sufi darvtsh and who was greatly revered by the inhabitants of the 
Panjab. That great man foretold the child’s good fortune and pre¬ 
sented him with a portion of his own darvish-dress. Later, when he 
came to years of discretion, he, after searching for employment for 
some time, attached himself to Mirza Yar ‘All, who, though he held 
only a minor office, had a high place in the Emperor’s (Aurangzib’s) 
affections. The Mirza handed over to him his own signed papers and 
made him do his work. At last by the Mirza’s kindness his fortune 
was made, and being appointed to government service he was made 
adjutant to the 3rd Bakhsht. Later he became known as the deputy 
of Sardar KJian Kotwal‘\ About the same time be married the daugh¬ 
ter of ‘Inayat Ullah f^an'^, who was one of the great men of Kashmir. 
The garden of his fortune started to blossom and the river of his pros- 

1 This account with information from other contemporary sources forms the 
basis of tile excellent biography of Mubariz Khan by Irvine in Later Mughals (Sir 
ladunath Sarkar’s edition) II, pp. 138-150. 

2 According to Davis, Gup^t Gazetteer (1892-93), p. 161, “Shahdaula was a 
Pa than and claimed descent from the Emperor Bahlol Shah Lodi; at the same time 
the Gujars assert that he belonged to their class, and the present high priest at 
the shrine professes to be a Saiyad.*’ According to the Imferial Gazetteer XII, 
37i^, the shrine of Shah Daula in Garhi Shah Daula at Gujrac in tlie Pan jab is 
famous throughout and beyond the Province; it is the home of ‘*human mons¬ 
trosities with narrow heads and weak intellects known as Shah Daula’s rats.** 

3 Mad^ti'ul-Umara II, pp. 491-494. 

4 Madthir'ul’ Umard II, pp. 829-832. 
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perity began to overflow. His rank was increased and he was appoin¬ 
ted Bakhsht on the establishment of Prince Kam Baj^sh. During 
the siege of the fort of Panhala^ he had charge of a battery, and 
afterwards was appointed Faujdar of Sangamner^ which was one of the 
Crown-estates of Aurangabad. For his skill and ability he was 
rewarded with the title of Amanat Khan, and in the 47th year was 
appointed Faujcldr of Baidapur, which was 24 kos from Aurangabad. 
In the time of Bahadur Shah he was made Superintendent and Fanjdar 
of holy Surat, and went off there. 

When F^an Flrilz Jangh the governor of Gujarat, died, Amanat 
Khan hastened to Ahmadabad, seized all his money and property, and 
took proper measures for the protection and government of that 
important area. His rank was increased as a reward, and he was 
exalted by his appointment as the governor of Gujarat and also 
raised to the dignity of an Amir, When Jahandar Shah became the 
Emperor, the province of Gujarat was granted to Sarbuland K.han^, 
and Amanat l^an, through the intervention of Kdkaltash Khiin Khan- 
Jahan, was appointed governor of Malwa. After his arrival at Ujjain, 
the capital of the province, he sent peaceful messages to Ratan Singh 
Chandrawat, the Zamlndar of Rampura, who in Aurangzib*s reign had 

1 Parnala cf Text and in Maathir-i'^Alarngm is Panhala the historic hill fort 
in Kolahpur State, Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, pp, 396, 397. It was attacked on i9tli 
March 1701, and on receipt of a heavy bribe delivered by the Q)mmandant 
Trimback on the 7th June; see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Amangzih, V, 
pp. 173-177. 

2 Sangamner in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, Imperial Gazetteer, XXII, 
p. 50. 

3 Mad^trA'*Alamgm p. 472. 

4 His full name was Mir Shihab-ud-Din, Ghazi-ud-Din lOian Bahklur 
Firuz Jang; see Alaa^ir-uUVmara, II, pp. 87-882, Beveridge’s translation, 
pp. 587-592. He died in 1122 A.H., 1710 A.D., in the fourth year of Bahadur 
Shah’s reign. 

5 11 , p. 693. Amanat IQian’s appointment as the governor of 
Malwa is mentioned on die same page, and his fight with Islam ^an is des¬ 
cribed on pp. 693-697. 
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become a Musulman, and taken on the name of Islam f^an. At this 
time, owing to the slackness of authority, he had imbibed ideas of 
power and leadership in his empty head, and having collected a num¬ 
ber of men had laid hold of imperial estates. It is notorious, however, 
that Dhulfaqar, in view of his enmity with Kokaltash Khan, had hinted 
to the Raja that he should disturb Mubariz Khan in his work in order 
that his patron (Kokaltash Khan) might be discredited. Ratan Singh, 
who was weak in Islam and strong in rebellion, in his pride refused to 
accept Mubariz ^an’s overtures, and obstinately opposed him. He 
sent Diler Khan Rohila, who was one of the leading men of the 
province, with a large force to the town of Sarangpur, and he defeated 
‘Abd-ur-Rahim the Thanadar of the place; a large number of persons 
were taken prisoners and many were killed. The great Khan, out of 
regard for his self-respect and due dignity could not stand this injus¬ 
tice on the part of that ignoramus, proceeded with a force which was 
not more than 3,000 horse, to put down the rebel, and prepared for 
battle near the town which was not more than 23 kos from Ujjain. 
Ratan Singh opposed him with 20,000 horse, many of whom were noted 
Afghans, such as Dost Muhammad Rdhila, who had not yet acquired 
a Zamindarl there, but had 3 to 4,000 horse. He attacked that Khan 
on three sides so that he might capture him alive. After a fight with 
rockets and guns, which were the fiery sinews of battle, there was a 
stubborn engagement and the Khiln was victorious. After the victory, 
a man found the Raja lying on the field, and cutting off his head 
brought it (to the Khan). It appeared that while the fighting was in 
full swing, a cannon ball (gola-i-rahkalay had found its mark and 
killed him. The lucky Khan was loaded with booty, but wanted at 
this opportune time to plunder and devastate Rampura the home of 
that rebel. The wife of the Raja imploringly came with a tribute, and 
induced him to refrain from doing so, Jahandar Shah sent him con¬ 
gratulatory Jarmans and granted him the high title of Shahamat Khan, 
In the beginning of the reign of Farrulch-siyar, he was again 


i vSet* Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp, 135, 139. 
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appointed as the governor of Gujarat. He had not been there a fort¬ 
night when the post was assigned to Da’ud Khan Panl\ and he was 
granted the title of Mubariz Khan and appointed as the Subadar o! 
Haidarabad; he took leave and started for his new post. He spent 
nearly twelve years there in punishing the rebellious, and favouring the 
submissive. The intractable recalcitrants were uprooted and the loyal 
subjects were honoured by his kindness ahd favours. He never ceased 
to exert himself, and was continually touring from one end of the 
territory to the other. Although he did not have more than 3,000 
horse in his service, yet he drove off large armies of Mahrattas. One 
of the wretches, wherever he advanced beyond the borders received a 
severe reverse from the l^ian, and every time he wanted to attack 
tliis zone, had to run away after being defeated by his strong force. 

During this period Husain ‘All Khan came as the governor of the 
Deccan and Mubariz l^an went to Aurangabad to interview him. 
The latter immediately recognized his merits and treated him with 
courtesy befitting his rank and position, and allowed him to return to 
his post. When Asaf Jah embraced Muhammad Shah’s cause, and 
started from Malwa for the Deccan, the said ]^an, as he had pro¬ 
mised to support him, left Haidarabad. Later, when Asaf Jah after 
getting rid of his opponents, took up his quarters at Aurangabad, 
Mubariz l^an established a closer contact by waiting on him. And 
both having agreed to a common cause he was promised the rank of 
7,000 foot with 7,000 horse, and the title of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. 
Fortunately the Saiyids (of Barah) from fear of whose malevolence, 
Asaf Jah could not rest even at night, selected the road of failure, 
and serious suspicions were aroused. Mubariz Khan was making 
arrangements for the marriages of his sons, and was preparing wedding 
feasts. At this time Asaf Jah resolved to go to the Court, but 
Mubariz Khan, who was very prudent and his well-wisher, did not 
approve of this idea and pointed out his objections. After reaching 

I Maathir-i*l-Umar 3 ,llj pp. 63-68; Beveridge’s translation, pp. 4158-462. His 
appointment as governor of Gujarat is mentioned on p. 460. 
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the pass o£ Farclapur, Asaf }ah realized the importance of the reasons 
for his staying back in the Deccan, and turned back. He wrote a 
letter to the Khm praising him for his counsel and concluded with 
the following verse: 

Verse 

What youth sees in a mirror, 

An aged man sees it in an old brick. 

Alterwards by mutual agreement Asaf Jah went to AdonT. He 
demanded from the chiefs and the southern Afghans, who had long 
been refractory and had accumulated a great deal of wealth, a fixed 
tribute*. Mubariz Khan who was fully conscious of the change in 
the position, first went back to his own estates, anxl though he should, 
to inspire terror, have brought a large force, he only had a small force 
with him when he joined Asaf }ah. Mubariz Khan did not see his 
advantage in the Sardars submitting and giving over whatever Asaf 
Jah demanded^, for he himself drank water from the same cistern, 
and as a result Path Jang could not obtain even a hundredth part of 
his expectations. Though in view of the prevailing situation he did 
not express his dissatisfaction and the dust of dissension did not rise, 
yet he was inwardly greatly displeased. From that time he and the 
other southern governors gave up all idea of their being accountable 
to Delhi, and took possession of the territory of Seka5l—which was 
a crown-land and for which he occasionally paid revenue dues—and 
of other estates as the proprietor. When Nawab Path Jang came to 
the Court, and was seated on the masnad of the Vazarat, he instituted 
an enquiry about the allowances of Mubariz Khan and his sons and 

1 Apparently Asaf Jah demanded this tribute as a representative of the 
Emperor and with the intention of sending it to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 

2 This was apparently in view of the fact that his interests and those of the 
Southern Afghans were identical. He also was in unauthorised possession of 
imperial lands at Sckakol and elsewhere, and would have to pay for them. Sekakol 
is apparently the Chicacole subdivision in Ganjam District, Madras, Imperial, 
Gazetteer, X, p. 217. 
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companions, and raised the question of the decrease in the imperial 
revenue. A demand was also made upon his agent for the payment 
of the dues of the crown-lands. There was a verbal altercation, and 
the Nawab openly declared his hostility. Vv^hen the question about 
the appointment of the governor of Kabul came up, Asaf }ah represen¬ 
ted to the Sovereign that no one was better suited for the post than 
Mubariz F^an; in the guise of friendship he wanted to get rid of him. 
Later when in lieu of the Deccan, Malwa and Gujarat were assigned to 
Asaf Jah as a perquisite of the post of the Vazarat, he considered it 
better that Mubariz Khan should be the Sfibahdar, rather than a 
foreigner being appointed to this post; he accordingly represented to 
the Emperor that perfect sincerity existed in the relations between him 
and Mubariz j^an; and by a great deal of talk and writing made the 
latter agree to it (made the balance of his mind incline in this direc¬ 
tion). But meanwhile his father-in-law ‘Inayat Ullah, who was the 
Khan-i-Saman and Deputy Vaztr at the Court, at the instigation of 
the Emperor, held out prospects of castles in the air to him (showed 
him green gardens), and excited his ambition. He flattered him 
(rubbed in goose’s oil), and inspired him with expectations. The 

Khan in spite of his long experience was misled, and without consul¬ 
ting Nawab Path Jang, obeyed the Emperor’s commands on the 

grounds of fidelity and loyalty. He had spent six or seven months 

in the siege of the fort of Phiilcharl, which was near Machllbandar, 

and which was held hy Apa Rao, rebellious Zamtndar who was 
showing bravery and courage in battle, when the farmdn investing him 
with the government of the Deccan arrived. The Khan spent some 
further time there, and having obtained possession of the fort by 
treaty returned to Haidarabad. 

As the Southern Afghans were also concerned in this affair, 
Bahadur Khan Pam Faujddr of Kurnul, Abul Path son of ‘Abd-un- 
NabT l^an Faujddr of Cuddapah^, ‘Abdul Majid Khan grandson 

I 6 ^ in the Text is the Cuddafxih District in Madras, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XI, pp. 57-71. 
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of Diler Khan and his adopted son ‘All Khan, and as represen¬ 
tative of Sa‘adat Ullah Khan Faujdar of the Carnatic, Ghalib 
Khan son of Amir Abu Talib BadakhshT came with a well 
equipped force, and in the height of the rains crossed the 
Godavari near Nandcr, and proposed to spend the rainy season in 
AundTh^ which was a pargana of Sarkar Balaghat in Berar. Mean¬ 
while Nawab Path Jang Asaf Jah, who, on account of the improper 
behaviour of the imperial servants, had gone off on the pretext of 
hunting, heard of the incursions of the Marhattas into Malwa, and 
advanced thither from Soron^ on the banks of the Ganges-Bhagirathl. 
After expelling the bandits from that area, he turned back from near 
Ujjain, and had reached the pargana of Sahur near Saronj when he 
received a letter from Muhammad ‘Inayat Khan Bahadur from 
Aurangabad informing him that at the instigation of the worthless 
courtiers of King and backed by Southern Afghans, Mubariz Khan 
had accepted the governorship of the Deccan, and having received the 
orders was proceeding in that direction. It was also generally reported 
that after taking charge of the government, he proposed to advance with 
the Deccan! troops to Malwa. Further, a body of men had been 
deputed from the Court, who together with the troublesome elements 
among their servants would give them no end of trouble, as it would 
be objectionable to resist and difficult to submit. While he was cogita¬ 
ting, a letter of Mubariz J^ian’s Vakil came into his hands. As this 
contained the very purport of Muhammad ‘Inayat Ullah Khan’s 
message, it confirmed the statements of Muhammad ‘Inayat. His 
hesitation was, therefore, at an end, and he turned the reins towards the 
Deccan. He marched rapidly and in the month of Dhul Qa*da of the 
6th year of Muhammad Shah’s reign (July-August, 1724)^ he en- 

1 Aundeh in Jarrett*s translation of A'in, II, p. 236. 

2 Khafi II, p. 949. Soron is in the Etah District, United Provinces, 

Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp. 88, 89. Sahur is Schorc in Bhopal, Central India, 
Imperial Gazetteer^ XXll, pp. 160162. 

3 Irvine, he, cit., p. 142, gives “end of Ramadan (21st June)’* as the date of 
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tered Aurangabad. At first he wrote urgently (to Mubariz Khan) 
strongly deprecating the shedding of the blood of Muslims. The 
noble-minded Khan, though he regretted that their concord should 
have ended in this fashion, did not think it consistent with his reputa¬ 
tion and position, which was well known all over, to lose heart and 
turn back, especially how was such a thought befitting his name and 
honour while he was still an imperial servant. He, therefore, ignored 
internal exhortations and prepared for battle. Asaf Jah in concert with 
BajI Rao and other Mahrattas marched forward with 6,000^ Mahrattas 
to oppose Mubariz Khan. When he reached the Charthana pargana, 
the doomed and accursed Khan in spite of all his courage and ex¬ 
perience, listened to the advice of a number of visionaries and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Zafarnagar, which was held in perpetual grant 
{altamgha) by Bahadur Khan and was inhabited by the Afghans, with 
the intention that he would get there rapidly by night marches, and 
then without halting proceed straight to Aurangabad. There were two 
alternatives. One that the enemy would pursue them in a hurry, but 
then they would have to leave behind their artillery on which they 
mainly relied, and under such circumstances the chances would be in 
his favour. And the second was that the enemy would not leave 
their artillery behind, and so their arrival would be delayed. During 
that time Mubariz Khan’s army would be able to take possession of 
the city, which was the capital, and the family and the treasury of the 
leader (Asaf Jah) and also the families and goods of the soldiers, and get 
ready for battle. Leaving the River Purna^, from which he had 
marched 10 to 12 kos, he returned and rccrosscd it. He forgot that 

his arrival at Aurangabad; this is apparently based on ^ati lyian, II p. 9^2, 
where Asaf Jah is stated to have reached Aurangabad in the end of Ramadan. 
He stayed there for two months and repeatedly wrote to Mubariz ^an. At 
last he marched in the end of D^hiil Qa‘da and encamped at the bank of Jaswant 
near the city of Aurangabad. 

1 lyiafi Khan, II, p. 955, has 7 or 8,000. Chartrana pargana is in Sarkdr 
Basim, see Jarrett, of. cit., p. 235. 

2 l^iafi Khan, 11 , p. 953. 
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in India to turn away from the enemy was looked upon as equivalent 
to flight, while it inspired in the enemy the ideas of victory. In fact 
the writer of these pages was with Asaf Jah. From that very day the 
Qian’s prestige and dread vanished. Doubts regarding his victory, 
of which most people were sure, were now expressed afresh; rather 
there was fear of life, and everyone wanted to run away, the congra¬ 
tulatory offerings disappeared from before his eyes. Versifiers com¬ 
posed chronograms. One author made an interesting chronogram in 
Hindi of this date: 

Dat giya Mi^bariz KJjan (Mubariz Khan was frightened; 1136 
A.H., 1724 A.D.). 

In fine, at the time of crossing, some outstanding spirits of l ath 
Jang’s vanguard attacked Mubariz KhS*^"’* men, and there was a hot 
engagement. His Chief artillery officer and a number of the men 
were cut off. The vanguard were not satisfied with this result, and 
advanced along with the Mahrattas in skirmishing order, and so 
restricted the movements of the enemy that they could hardly advance 
a few paces. M[ubariz KJian was obliged to turn back his baggage 
to the town of Shakar Khera\ and to remain outside with his 
soldiers. When this isolation lasted for two days and two nights, 
the men, who had nothing more with them than their horses and 
whips, were reduced to such a state as to be worse than dead. On 
22nd Muharram 1137 A.H." (30th September, 1724), when a third 

1 Shakr Khcra of Irvine, who notes (p. 1455, note) that it is “now called Path 
Khera, in the soutliern part of Baldana district of Berar, some 80 miles from 
Aurangabad.” Sharkar Khelda and Path Khelda of the Imperial Gazetteer,XU, 
p. 86. 

2 23rd in Khafi Khan, II, p. 953 and in Tartkh-i’^Muzzafart as stated in a 
note on p. 741 of the Text. It is also 23rd in Maathir-al-Umara, III, p. 878. 
Khafi Khan seems to place it in 1135 or 1136 A.H., but the battle took place in 
1137 A.H., 1724 A.D. See also Siyar-^ul-Mutaa khkh artn (Text, Ncwal Kishore 
edn.) II, p. 459, where the date is given as 24th Muharram, 1137, Irvine adopts 
23rd Muharram, 1137, nth October, 1724, and this date is followed in the 
Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 350. 
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of that day of Friday remained, Mubariz Khan with less than 10,000 
horsemen marched against Path Jang who had drawn up two armies, 
one under his own command and the second under ‘Adad-ud-Daulah 
*Iwad Khan Bahadur two kos from the town in tjuestion. Mubariz 
Khan advanced on the right of ‘Iwad IQian, who commanded the fight 
wing of Asaf }ah*s army. Suddenly there appeared such a stream 
(nala) in front that men and horses sank in its mud up to their 
chests. Finally the arrangements for the advance broke down and 
their line became confused. There were hand to hand fights. If a 
horse reared up, the pressure owing to the want of space was such that 
it was pushed along in that posture. If a trooper fell, he did not 
reach the ground, but remained hanging between the heads and flanks 
of two horses and was carried aloft. At last the forces of the left 
wing arrived. Meanwhile, the artillery thundered and flashed, and 
leaving the enemy on the right, Mubariz Kjhan*s forces came like 
growling tigers and fell on ‘Iwad Khan’s right wing and reserves 
(Altamash), The leaders of the victorious army (of Asaf Jah) arrived 
and delivered a heavy fusillade and slew the rash foe. Mubariz Khan 
and his two sons were slain, and many leaders, such as Bahadur Khan 
PanI who commanded the right wing, Mukarram Khan Khan Zaman 
the leader of the left wing, Ghalib Kh an of the vanguard, Abul 
Path Khan Miyana, HusainI f^an son of ‘All Mardan Khan 
Haidarabadi, Amir Khan DeccanI, Jagdeo Rao Jadun, both of whom 
had deserted from this side and joined (Mub^iz Khan’s forces), and 
Muhammad Fa’icj Khan Kashmiri who was the Divan of the deceased 
and one of the distinguished men of the times, were killed (gave their 
collars to the claws of death) with 3,500 men. 

It is evident to the experienced that that unhappy Kban (Khan 
Nakam) owing to his bad fortune acted with inopportune negligcnee 
and languor in his enterprise. If on receipt of the farman he had 
withdrawn his hand from the siege of Pondicherry and had given 
his attention to the affairs in hand, things would not have ceme to 
such a pass. After the siege too it is not clear why matters should 
have been so protracted. Besides, he could have collected and eqtiipp- 
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ed a large army. Even at the time of the battle the Marhatta leaders 
sent him messages offering assistance. Especially Kanhu Bhonsle, 
who had 5,000 horse, would have been contented with a little grant, 
Mubariz Khan, however, would not agree at all, and said that they 
all had felt his strong hand, and had been chastised by him, and that 
he intended to control them in the future as well, “I shall not make 
entreaties to them. If they will come without being paid, I have no 
objection.” 

He was buried near that town, in a charming plain. He was the 
head of the Amtrs of his day. Rather, he had nothing in common 
with the Amtrs of the day. He was like the leaders of old times. 
He had courage and wisdom, and his possessions were ruled by disci¬ 
pline. In firmness and solidity he was a mountain which could not 
be shaken by the fierce blasts of fortune. He was, for sound judg¬ 
ment and excellent planning, a marksman whose arrow never deviated 
to the right or left of the target. He was neither standoffish in his 
ways, nor was he rashly intrusive. Though he had favourites, and 
loved society, he was very considerate to his servants and befriended 
his comrades. He was not self-indulgent or a lover of pleasure. He 
had a soldierly bearing. He was also laborious and shrew'd, and 
always enquired into details. He was neither violent nor quarrelsome. 
Alas! that he died in vain and did not reach the acme of his fortune. 
He had by the daughter of ‘Inayat Ullah j^an five sons and one 
daughter. Two sons, As‘ad Khan and Mas'ud Khan, died in early 
youth along with their father. One of them was married to the 
daughter of Matlab Khan, the son of Matlab Khan Ban! Mukhtar, and 
the other to the daughter of jyian Zaman Miikairam Khan the son 
of the Khan-Khanan Bahadurshahi. His eldest son was Wiwaja Ahmad 
Khan whom his father always left in the city (Haidarabad) as his 
deputy. But all work was carried on by Jalal-uchDin Muhammad 
Khan, who by his ability and honesty had gained such a place in 
Mubariz IGian’s estimation that he never objected to anything that he 
did or arranged. After his father was killed l^waja Ahmad with his 
followers put into order the fort of Muhammadnagar or Goloconda 
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by dispossessing the fort governor Sandal Khan. He conveyed 
materials and men into the fort, and strengthening its fortifications 
guarded it for a year. But he had no talent for such work and was 
helpless. He slept all day and kept awake all night, and carried on 
the work according to the advice and planning of others who were his 
well-wishers. Later Dilawar Khan who was his father-in-law and 
had also married his aunt, acted as the mediator, and through him 
Ahmad Khan received the rank of 6,000, the title of Shahamat Khan 
and a fief in the same province. He was also excused service, and no 
enquiry was made regarding his father’s property. He then surren¬ 
dered the fort, and after some time received in lieu of Haidarabad the 
fief of Othapur and Qawal. At present and since a long time he is 
in Aurangabad, and has no business with anyone; he has also received 
a fief in I^andesh. Another son was Khwaja Mahmud Khan, who 
was severely wounded in the battle, but recovered. Asaf Jah granted 
him the rank of 5,000, and the title of Mubariz Khan. At present 
he has the title of Amanat Khan, and holds in fief Amncra (Amner?) 
in Khandesh. He is a true descendant (of Mubariz Khan). In his 
father’s lifetime he was governor of forts. He is a brave and intelli¬ 
gent man, and fitted for high offices. He is kind to the dervishes, 
and is adorned with every virtue. He is an honoured companion of 
Asaf Jah. Another son was ‘Abdul Ma‘bud Khan, who went to the 
Court in his father’s lifetime, and Muhammad Shah, as the price of 
his father’s blood, granted him a high rank and the title of Mubariz 
tOian, and appointed him Superintendent of the mace-bearers. He is 
no longer alive. The daughter was married to Tliana Ullah Khan the 
grandson of ‘Inayat Ullah Khan. During the government of his 
farher-in-law he was the Faujdar of Sikakol. Afterwards Asaf Jah 
appointed him governor of Bijapur. There he was signally defeated 
by Oda Chohan, a Mahratta leader, and later died as the governor of 
the fort of Parenda. Though he was only a babbler he had acquired 
some taste for letters. Mubariz Khan also had other sons. One of 
them was Hamid Ullah Khan. Nawab Asaf Jah, in accordance with 
the Indian custom of wiping out blood feuds by marriage, married him 
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to his own sister, but even this close connection did not bring about a 
reconciliation. 


MUBARIZ KHAN MIR KULL 

(Vol. HI. 595-597) 

He was one of the Saiyids of Badakhshan. In the 23rd year 
of Shrdi Jahan’s reign he left l#s native land, and came to the royal 
Court in India with some of his brothers and other relations. And 
having been favoured by fortune he received the rank of 500 foot with 
200 horse, and a present of Rs. 3,000. In the 22nd year he was 
appointed Thdnaddr of the Tumdn of PanjshTrh which was one of the 
tumdns of the Suba of Kabul. As he was not without resources, 
he regularly received further promotions and in the 29th year his rank 
was increased to 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse and he was granted 
the tumdns of Alsa*i and Badra’o" which are dependencies of the 
Kabul Suba, In the 30th year ‘Aziz Beg Badal^shi‘\ who was one of 
the auxiliaries of the Kabul forces, was treacherously slain by the people 
of the village of Balghain—a dependency of Mahmud ‘Iraqi, which 
was in his (Mubariz Khan’s) fief. Bahadur Khan Dara Shikohl, the 
governor of the province, who was in Peshawar, in accordance with 
the royal orders wrote to Mtr Kull that he in company with the NdUb 
(Deputy governor) and other officers of Kabul, and the men of 


1 See jarrett's tianslation oi A'in, II, p. where this Tuman is includeil 
in the northern dependencies as Panjhir or Panjshir. 

2 Various variants arc given in footnote in the text, but the only likely 
de|x*ndcncies are Badrao and Alsa’i and not Isa and Bahra as in the text. Sec 
Jarrett, op, cii., p. 411. 

3 Some details of tlie murder of *Aziz Beg Badakhshi are given in Khafi 
l^an, I, p. 736, and a complete account is included in Wari^’s continuation 
of Bddshahnama. ‘Aziz Beg had gone to celebrate his marriage. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Balghain (?) invested him, and murdered him and his companions 
some 900 in number, on account of his having formerly put to death two of 
their headmen. Balghain and Mahmud ‘Iraqi are not mentioned in the A*tn^ 
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Ghilza’i and Sanl^ tribes should proceed to punish the murderers. He 
with great energy and skill collected a large army and set off. With 
great exertions and excessive bravery, and leading their horses they 
crossed' the difficult mountains, and arriving in the rebel country 
fought with them. Many of the enemy were slain. Among them 
were fourteen of the leaders of Badra’o, who had come to help. The 
sedition-mongers of Balghain were forced to withdraw into their 
entrenchments. The Khan pursued them relentlessly, but on account 
of snow and the very rocky nature of the terrain had to follow on 
foot, and by excessive exertions reached the retreat of the rebels. 
Though the latter did their best in the defence of their entrenchments, 
the Khan and his companions carried away by force their sheep, and 
at the time of return burnt their houses and returned victorious. As 
a reward the Khan was granted an increase of 500, and granted a 
flag and the title of Mubariz }Q}an. In the time of Aurangzib also 
he served for a long time in Kabul. In the 9th year he was appointed 
governor of Kashmir^, and in the 13th year governor of Multan in 
succession to Lashkar Khan. Later he was appointed as the Fat 4 jdar of 
Mathura, but in the 19th year he was removed from there. Nothing 
further is known about him, 

MUBARIZ I^aN rohila 
(V ol. Ill, pp. 442-444) 

In the reign of Jahangir he attained to the high rank of Amarat, 
and held the mansab of 3,000 with 3,000 horse. From the time of 

1 of Text, but the variant ^ is nearer Ghitza'i 

and Sani which are two tribes of Afghanistan, vide Jarrett, op. cit., p. 407. 

2 This appointment as governor of Kashmir is mentioned in the 12th 

year, 1079 Maathir-i-^Alamgirh p. 83, as governor of Multan in place 

of Lashkar f^an in the 13th year, 1080 A.H., id., p. 104, and ‘Abid Khan’s 
appointment in his place in the 14th year is recorded on p. no. His dis¬ 
missal from the fmjdari of Islamabad Mathura is mentioned in the nineteenth 
year, 1087 A-H. on p. 152. 
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that monarch up to the governorship of Lashkar Khan^ in the beginn¬ 
ing of Shah Jahan’s reign he was attached to the government of Kabul. 
In the battle which Ibangtosh^ Ozbeg, the general of Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Ball^, fought against Khanazad 
Khan Khan Zaman near Ghazni, Mubariz Khfin was in the victorious 
vanguard and did great deeds. Afterwards he became one of the 
auxiliaries of the Deccan and in the conquest of Daulatabad he 
distinguished himself^ especially on the day when Klian Zaman 
conveyed treasure and provisions from Zafarnagar to KhirkI which is 5 
kos from Daulatabad, and is at present known as Aurangabad. The 
‘Adil-ShahTs and the Nizam-Shahls formed one body and suddenly 
attacked the centre. The leaders stood firm, and there was a fierce 
fight. The enemy failed in their attack and retreated. With a view 
to retrieving the situation they attacked the rear. On one side 
Bahadurjl the son of Jadu Rai attacked like a storm and dispersed the 
enemy who opposed him. On the other side Mubariz Khan, who 
was also in the rear, advancing in a short while slaughtered with his 
mighty sword large numbers of the enemy, and mixed with the dust 
of the battlefield the blood of those wretched vagabonds on whose 
heads the hand of death had scattered* the dust of misfortune, and so 
marked the end of their existence"*. 

After the death of Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan when the charge 
of the province of the Deccan was divided into two in the 8th year, 
the Balaghat being assigned to Khan Zaman, and Payanghat to Khan 
Dauran, the auxiliaries were also distributed. The fixed land customs 
were also settled by mutual agreement. Mubariz Khan was appointed 
to serve with Khan ZamaA and went to Daulatabad, and received an 

1 He is Lashkhar j^an Abul Hasan Mashhadi, MaatJnr-HUUmara, HI, 
pp. 163-167, Beveridge Prashad’s translation I, pp. 831-834. 

2 He is called Palangtoshin Banarsi Prasad’s History of Shahjahan, p. 189. 

3 Badshahnama, I, p. 517. The whole chapter beginning from p. 496 is 
dc*voted to an account of the conquest of Daulatabad. 

4 This is a highly rhetoric passage meaning only that he defeated the 
enemy. 
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increase of 500 with 500 horse in his rank. Later he returned to the 
Court and in the i ith year received promotion to the rank of i^,ooo 
foot with 4,000 horse. As he had spent a long time in Kabul, he 
had become well acquainted with the Afghans’ mode of fighting and 
also knew the country and the people, and was, therefore, deputed as 
an auxiliary to that province. In the i8th year, 1056 A.H.,^ while 
he was faujdar and fief holder of Dipalpur, a house fell over him and 
he was killed. He was famous for his saintliness and piety. He 
spent his days in fasting and prayer and in reading commentaries and 
theological works. His soldiers, whether infantry or horsemen were 
faimilar with the Quran^ and while marching used to repeat the 
Kalima. By this habit they were distinguished as Mubariz Khan’s 
men. They say that Mubariz Khan in piety was the equal of Omar, 
the son of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, and in planning and thoughtfulness a second 
‘Amru^, the son of As. His whole life wa^ spent honourably and res¬ 
pectably. V 

(RAJA) MUDHKAR SAH BUNDILA;^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 131-134) 

He belonged to the Gaharwara'* tribe. In former times they had 
not so much distinction, wealth and property, and lived by robbery 
and infesting the roads. When Partab who had founded Oorcha^, 

1 fThe date in the Text is wrongly given as 1056 A.H. It should be 1054 
A.H., 1644 A,D., see Badshahnama, II, pt. 2, p.386. 

2 The conqueror of Egypt who destroyed the Library at Alexandria. 

3 Hie history of Bundilas written as Bundelas is described in the Imperial 

Gazetteer^ IX, pp. 70-72. They claim tx> be descended from Pancham, a Gahar- 
war Rajput. The name is written asAbji.^ •U* in the text. 

4 Sec Note 3 above. According to tradition the Gaharwar Rajputs were the 
first rulers of British Bundelkhand, vide Imperial Gazetteer, IX, p. 69, 

in the Text. 

5 See Blochmann’s translation of A*m, I (zjnd edn,), p. 509, note i. Vdcha 
of the text is Ondchha, Urccha Orchha or Tikamgarh, which is a Treaty State of 
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became the Raja, he acquired power and frequently fought with Sher 
Shah and Salim Shah. His son Raja Bharath Chand succeeded him. 
As he was childless, his younger brother Mudhkar Sah succeeded him. 
He became famous by his skill, diplomacy, courage and bravery and 
surpassed his ancestors- In course of time he seized many places 
in the neighbourhood. As a result of his large property, following, 
and the increased territory, he became proud and challenged Akbar’s 
authority. Akbar frequently sent armies against him, and he submi- 
tted sometime only to reassert himself againh In the 22nd year 
Sadiq Khan of Herat, Raja Askaran and Raja of Mirath were appointed 
to chastise him. The generals tried to come to terms with him, but 
he refused, and they had to cut down the jungle. The area was very 
heavily forested and consequently it was very difficult for the army to 
march. One day they cut the trees, and the next day they marched. 
They arrived at the river Sawa^(?) which was known by the name of 
Satdhara (seven channels) and arrived in the north of Oorcha. Raja 
Mudhkar prepared for battle with a large force on the bank of this 
river. A great fight took place, and the imperial army was nearly on 
the point of defeat. But Mudhkar Sah with his son Ram Sah fled 
and Hodal Rao‘‘, the 2nd son, was killed by a ball from a Gajnat. 
Sadiq Khan after the victory took up his quarters there, and Mudhkar 
Sah finding himself in difficulty sent his brother’s son to him, and 
asked for pardon. In the 23rd year he, on hearing the good news of 
forgiveness, came with Sadiq Khan to the Court, and received various 
favours. 

When Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, the commanderdn-chief of 


Central India in the Bundclkhand Agency. The Suite lies “in the Betwa-Dhasan 
Doab, and is bounded on the north and west by Jhansi District”—see Imperial 
Gazetteer^ XIX, p. 2.^1. 

1 On 26 Rabi‘ 1 , 985, vide Blochmann, op, cit., p. 475, and Akharnama, 
Text III, pp. 229, 230, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 324-326. 

2 Apparently Betwa river, see Note above. 

3 He is called Hdral Dev the eldest son in Akbafnama, op. cit., p. 326. 

4 A gun carried on an elephant, see Akbhrnama, op. cit., p. 326, note i, 
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Malwa, was appointed with Mirza ‘Aziz Koka to tlie Deccan cam¬ 
paign, the Raja was also ordered to accompany him. He was recal¬ 
citrant, and Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad with other officers proceeded to 
chastise him. When he came within four kos of Oorcha, Mudhkar 
came forward with pledges, and through the intermediate of ^Raja 
Askaran obtained deliverance, and came and saw the commanders. 
His ruinous ideas again compelled him to flee, and his abode was 
plundered. His son Indarjit took up his cpiarters in the fort of Khajwa 
and opposed the forces, but soon fled. In the 36th year, 999 A.H. 
(1590-91 A.D.) Prince Sultan Murad was appointed to Malwa and 
all the leaders of that country waited on him. Raja Mudhkar Sah 
kept aloof, and so the Prince led an army against him. The Raja 
retired. Akbar recalled the Prince and afterwards on the recom¬ 
mendation of Sadiq Ivhan, the Raja came and did homage. In the 
37th year, 1000 A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) he died. His son Ram Sah^ 
came with Sadiq Khan and waited on Akbar in Kashmir, and was 
graciously received. Another of his son was Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 
whose account^ is given separately. 


MUGHAL khan 
(V ol. Ill, pp. 490-492) 

He was the son of Zain Khan Koka\ During the reign of 
Jahangir^ he had been promoted to the rank of 1,000 and 500 horse. 
In the beginning of the reign of Shah Jahan he was appointed to the 

1 He is called “Ram Chand son of Madhukar (Bundela)” in Blochmann, 
op, cit., p, 5z}5, Jahangir in Tuzuk-i-]ahangln (Rogers & Bevcridgc’.s translation) 
I, p. 160, refers to his marriage witli Ram Chand’s daughter in the 4th year. 

2 Mad^ir-ul-Umara, Text II, pp. 197-199, Beveridge’s translation, 

pp. 4^3-425* 

3 For an account of Zain Khan Koka see Mad^ir-til-Umard^lLCxt II, 
PP- 3^2-3370, and Blochmanii's translation of' A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 367-369 

4 Bddshdhndma, I, p. 184. 
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governorship of KabuP . In the gth year when Daulatabad became 
the seat of encampment for the royal force, and the triumphant armies 
under the leadership of distinguished officers were despatched for the 
plunder and destruction, of the ‘Adil-Shahi territory, and the subju- 
gatioii of all the Nizam-Shahl forts, Mughal Khan’s heart’s desire was 
fulfilled by an advance in his command by 500 and 500 horse, and he 
was attached^ to lOian Dauran Nasrat Jang. And at the end of this 
year on the 8th Jumada I, 1046 A.H, (zStli September, 1636 A.D.) 
through the bravery and courage of the great Sardar (Mughal Khan) 
the fort of LJdgIr‘‘, which was one of the strong forts of the Balaghat 
Deccan and is now included in the Suha of Muhammadabad Bldar, 
passed into the royal hands after a siege lasting a little more than 
three months. The said Khan as a reward was granted an advance 
in his rank of 500 foot and 500 horse, and appointed to look after 
and safeguard that fort. He spent some time there, and became well 
known for his humanity and bravery. 

The author of these lines, during a sightseeing tour, visited the 
said fort in the 15th year of the reign of Shah ‘Alam (in 1188 A.H., 
1774 A.D.), and observed that in the wall of a building, which was 
situated inside the fort, an engraved stone was fixed bearing the date 
of the conquest of the fort and the appointment of Mughal Khan; 
probably it was fixed at the instance of the said Khan. Later in the 
18th year he returned to the Court, and his rank was increased to 
2,500 and 2,000 horse\ As about the same time Khan Dauran 
was appointed as the governor of the Deccan, the said Khan was 
granted kettle drums, and attached to the forces under him^. In the 

1 D^shahndma, I, p. 191. Tlic name cn this page is Mugliul Kl^an 
instead of Mughal Khan. 

2 Bddshdhndma^ I, pt. 2, pp. 136, 138. 

3 Udgir in Bidar district, Haidaiabad, vide Imperial GazettcciL XXIV, 
p. no. For Balaghat or the upland country of Bcrar sec Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 
p. 22. Tltc appointment of Mughal ^an as governor of Udgir is mentioned 
in Bddshdhndma, I, pt. 2, p. 221. 

4-5 Bddshdhnama, II, pp. 417, 423, 641. 
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25tli year on being appointed as the governor of Thatha' he set off 
for that area via Gujarat. He was full of valour and pleasant dis¬ 
position. He always tried to gain the confidence of the people who 
were in trouble, and to comfort them; he thus gained a good repu¬ 
tation. 

As Mughal Khan, owing to laziness and carelessness, did not 
come to Qandahar for service under the exalted Prince Muhammad 
Dara Shik 5 h, he was for this lapse of duty deprived of his rank of 
3,000 foot and 2,000 horse, and his fief. He passed some time 
in these wretched circumstances, and later in the 30th year, at the 
request of Dara Shikoh, was granted an annual allowance of Rs. 
1,500. No record of his death has been found. They say that he 
was fond of hunting, and as he loved to hear vocal and instrumental 
music, he had collected a large number of musicians and singers. 


MUGHAL KHAN ‘ARAB SHAIKH" 

♦ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 623-625) 

He was the son of Tahir Khan" of BallA. He was presented to 
Aurangzib in his father’s lifetime, and attracting his attention was in 
the 9th year was granted the title of Mughal Khiin. Later he was 
appointed Reviser of Petitions. In the 13th year his rank was in¬ 
creased to 2,000, and he was appointed Superintendent of the Mace- 
bearers in succession to Multafat Khan. In the same year he was 
appointed Af/r Tuznk (Master of Ceremonies) and received a golden 
staff. In the 15th year he was made Chief falconer (Q^shbegt) and 
in the 19th year he was for some reason deprived of his rank and 
fief. Afterwards he was reappointed to a lower rank, and in the 

1 Badsh^hnamay II, pp. 423, 641. 

2 The biography is mainly based on references to Muglial I£lu‘in in 
Maa^ir-i-Alarnglri where furtlier details about his appointments and his 
expedition are given. 

3 Maathir'-uUlJmaray II, pp. 75i'754. 
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21 St year he was made Master of Horse in succession to Ruh Ullah 
Khan, and later was deputed to the Deccan, When the King mar¬ 
ched from Udaipur to Ajmer he was exalted with the grant of the 
hjoil'dt of the 1 st Mtr Tuzuk. He was later deputed to put down 
the turbulent elements of Sambhar and Dandwana. When in the 
26th year Durjan Singh Hara besieged Bundl^ and captured it, he 
set about putting down the rebels. When the ]^an reached the 
borders of Bund! Durjan Singh shut himself up in the fort. The 
courageous Khan started to assault the fort and arrows and bullets 
rained for some nine hours. Whereupon Durjan Singh made the 
night a cover for his wickedness and fled. Anrudh Singh, the 
grandson of Rao Bhao Singh Hara^, who had also obtained leave 
from the King, was, by the King’s orders, admitted into the fort. 
Mughal Khan returned and after kissing the threshold was exalted 
with the grant of a robe of honour. In the beginning of the 28th 
year, he, on the death of Khan Zaman,‘* was appointed the governor 
of Malwa. He was presented thb elephant by the name of Dhul- 
faejar, and his rank was increased to 3,500 with 3,000 horse. In 
the end of the same year, 1096 A.H.(i685 he died. His son 

was granted his father’s title and did good service. After Aurangzib’s 
death he was long without employment in the capital, and died some 
years before this account was written. He was not without self- 
respect and nobility of character. The sister of Saiyida Begam the 
wife of Asaf }ah Path Jang^ was married to him. When the Nawab 

1 Bundi State in Raj|)(utana, see Imperial Gazetteer, IX, pp. 77-87. 

2 MaatJjir-Hl-Umara, Text II, pp. 305-307, Beveridge’s translation I, 
pp. 405-407. 

3 f'or l^an Zamati sec Maathir'ul'Vmara, I, pp. 785792. He died in the 
aydi year (1095 A.H.) of Aurangzib*s reign, and Mughal ^an was appointed 
in his place in the 28th year, Maathir-i-Alamgm,p. 246, 

4 Mad^ir-ul-Umara, III, pp. 875-910. According to diis account he arrived 
in Delhi in 1134 A.H., and was apipointed Vazir on the 5th Jumada I (p. 877). 
See Irvine, Later Mughals (Sir Jadunath Sarkar edn.), II, p. 106, where the date 
of his leaving Aurangabad is given as dhul Hijjah, 1133 (October, 1721) and 
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returned from the Deccan to the Court and became a distinguished 
Amir, Mughal Khan did not visit him at all, in fact he had no inter¬ 
course whatsoever with him. 


MUHAMMAD ‘ALT KHAN KHAN-bSAMAN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 625-627) 

He was the son of Taqarrab Khan Hakim Da’iid“. He was born 
in Persia. His father, who was an exceptionally clever physician, 
long served Shah Jahan, and received royal favours as a reward for 
Ills skill and was raised to the dignity of an Amtr, Muhammad 
‘All also was granted the rank of i ,000. After Aurangzib’s 
accession when the victorious army returned to the Capital from 
the Panjab, Muhammad ‘All was granted the title of Khan. As 
Taqarrab Khan had for treatment been kept in attendance on the 
King(Sliah Jahan), who had been deprived of the sovereignty, 
Aiirangzlb for some reason became displeased*^ with him, and censured 
him. The son also, in view of his following his father, was deprived 
of his rank and fell out of royal favour. When in the 5th year the 
father died a natural death, the son was awarded a robe of honour as 
an instance of his restoration to royal favour, and granted the rank of 
1,500 with 200 horse. In the 17th year on the death of Hakim 


appointment as the Chief Minister 20th Febmary, 1722, but 5th Jiimada I was 
21st February. 

1 He was the KJoan-i-Shman of Aurangzib from ? 1678—May 1687. See 
Sir Jachinath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, III, p. 71. 

2 AdaaiJjir-ul'Umara^ I, pp. 490-493 and Yazdani’s edition of 'Amal-i- 
Salih, III, pp, 395, 396. 

3 Sec Maathir-ul'Umara, 1 , p. 493. In MaathirA- Alamgtrt^ p. 42, it is 

stated that Muhammad ‘Ali IQ}an, the son of Hakim Da’ud, who had been 
depived owing to the Emperor being annoyed with his fatlier, was restorexi to 
favour, and was granted a mourning and the rank of 1,300 with 200 

horse. 
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Salih Khan he was appointed Superintendent of the Furriery^ {Kar 
Karaqkhana), and his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,000 horse. 
Later he was made Superintendent of the China-ware department 
{Chtnt Khana). 

As he had been found trustworthy, careful, capable and skilful, 
he was, before the march to Ajmer appointed to the high office of 
I^an-i-Saman in succession to Rfih Ullah Khan. His good qualities, 
such as his integrity, truthfulness, righteous counsels and piety, gained 
him a place in the King’s heart, and he became the most trusted of 
his compeers, and he became an object of envy even to the Amirs, 
At the time of the siege of Golconda, before it fell, he died^ on i8th 
Rajab 1098 A.H. (20th May, 1687 A.D.). He was distinguished 
for his skill in physiognomy, wisdom, magnanimity^ and high-minded¬ 
ness. He was scrupulously honest, and exercised great care in 
looking after the royal property. He was very affable, and whoever 
approached him was gratified. He was also very pious and very 
abstinent- He spent his days in prayer and fasting. He was always 
reciting chapters of the Qur’an. Ni‘mat Khan, the satirist (Hdjl) 
jestingly designated him as a dry ascetic and a hypocritical devout. 
Presumably when Muhammad ‘All held the superintendencies in 
connection with the post of the I^dn-i-Sdmdn, he kept Ni‘mat Khan 
at a distance, and that is why the latter has relieved his mind about 
him. Muhammad ‘All used to wear a large turban like those of the 
Qadis, and Ni‘inat f^an referring to it says: 

Verse 

You may have plenty of grandeur in your head, 

We, however, see nothing but a turban. 


1 These appointments arc mentioned in Maatihir'i-^Alamgiru pp. i^i, 165. 

2 Op. cit., p. 297. 

3 Buzurgt in the Text, which may also mean saindincss. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALT KH AN MUHAMMAD ‘ALI BEG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 488-489) 

He was the son-in-law of Qullj Khan, and one of the officers of 
the Dakhili^ troops of Prince Dara Shikoh. As the Sarkar of Hisar^ 
(Hissar) had always been the appanage of the heir-apparent—as for 
instance in Babur’s time it was held by Humayun, in Humayun’s 
time by Akbar, and similarly it formed the Tankhwdh (the allowance 
or assignment) for Jahangir and Shah Jahan—it was in Shah Jahan’s 
reign assigned to the eldest Prince (Dara Shik 5 h) and Muhammad 
‘All was appointed its Faujddr, As the solution of every problem is 
intimately connected with its appointed time, and the agents of 
Providence are able to achieve their ends by very simple means, it so 
happened that the dress of the Begam Sahiba^ caught fire, and she 
received severe burns on her limbs. Although she was medically 
treated and got better, but the pain occasionally returned. Muhammad 
‘All^ reported to the Court, that there was a poor by the name 
of Hamun in his Sarkar^ and a balsam (or an ointment) prepared by 
him was said to be very efficacious for such injuries. He was ordered 
to produce him, and the balsam proved most effectual. The King 
gave the faqtr a sum of money equal to his own weight, a robe of 
honour, a horse and an elephant and an Altamgjya (perpetual) grant 
of a village near his home. Muhammad ‘All who had been the agent 

1 DdJ^ili troops, according to Blochmann A'in, I (2nd edn.), p. 241, are 
soldiers “who accept tlie imperial brand.” 

2 Hissar District in the Panjab, Imperial Gazetteer, XIII, pp. 144-155. 
The Sarkar of Hissar Firuzah was much more extensive and included 27 Mahals, 
sec Jarrett’s translation of A’in, II, pp. 293-295. 

3 Jahanara, the favourite daughter of Shah Jahan. She was burnt on 27th 
Muharram, 1054 A.H., 6th April, 1644, vide Yazdani’s edition of *Amal-i-Sdlih, 
II, p. 400. Details of die burns and treatment are given on pp. 400-403, and 
it is stated that die burns were healed not by the treatment of the Hakims and 
doctors, but by an ointment prepared by ‘Arif, one of the royal slaves. Sec also 
Bddshdhndma, II, pt. 2, pp. 363-369, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzib, I, pp. 63-66. 

4 Bddshdhndma, II, pt. 2, pp. 408, 409. 

*5 
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for this important happening, became an object of favour, and in the 
18th year received the title of Khan. In the 26th year when the 
Multan Suba was assigned to the said Prince (Dara Shikoh) in lieu of 
the Suba of Gujarat, Muhammad ‘All Khan received a ^/ 7 ‘at and was 
appointed to guard Multan. When Thatha (Sind) was also added to 
Prince Dara Shikoh’s provinces, he was ordered to take charge of it. 
In the 30th year corresponding to 1066 A.H. (1656 A.D.) he died. 

(PTIMAD-UD-DAULA) MUHAMMAD AMTN KHAN 
CHIN BAHADUR 
(Vol. I. pp. 346-350) 

He was the son of Mir Baha’-ud-Din son of ‘Alam Shaikh of 
whom an account has been given in the biography of Qullj Khan^ 
‘Abid Khan. Mir Baha’-ud-Dln lived for a long time in his ances¬ 
tral home. When Anusha Khan^ the ruler of Organj had a quarrel 
with his father ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan•^ the ruler of Bokhara, the Mir was 
put to death on suspicion of his being in league with the son (Anusha 
Khan). On this the Khan (Muhammad Amin) left his home and 
proceeded to India. In the 31st year of the reign of Aurangzlb he 
took ojff the sandals of exile in the Deccan (where Aurangzlb was), 
and entered the Emperor’s service. He obtained the rank of 2,000 
with 1,000 horse, and the title of Khan. He served along with Khan 

1 Maathir-ul-Umara, III, pp. 120123. 

2 Anusha is a form of the name Enoch. 

3 Anusha’s father was ‘Abul Qhazi tlic historian, and not ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
Organj is in j^iva. Apparently Muhammad Amin’s father must have been 
killed some considerable time before 1098 A.H. for ‘Abdul ‘Aziz the ruler of 
Bokhara and who was the son of Na^r Muhammad seems to have retired 
to Mecca in 1091 A.H. (1680 A.D.), .sec Vambery’s Bokhara, p. 327. 

The statement that Amlsha quarrelled with his own father is apparently the 
result of a copyist’s error. The passage is taken from Maa^ir-i~Alamgm 
p. 303, where it is stated that Anusha quarrelled with his father-in-law ‘Abdul 
*Az\z^ba pidr-i-zan-i- khud, not, ha pidr ^tid. I’timad-ud-Daula Muhammad 
Amin’s father Baha’-ud-Din was killed, apparently, by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz on suspicion 
of his being in league with Anusha. 
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Firuz Jang who had been appointed to capture the forts and chastise 
the enemy (Marhattas). In the 42nd year when QadI ‘Abdullah the 
Sadr died, he was summoned to the Presence, and received the robe of 
the supreme Sadrship {Sadarat-i-Kull) and a present of three enamelled 
rings studded with emeralds. When the imperial army marched to 
capture the fort of Khdna, which after its capture received the name 
of Sa khkh ar^umna^ (“He hath subjected (these) unto us”), the Khan 
received an increase of 200 horse and was appointed to hasten by the 
pass of Ambaghat^ to the Tal-i-Kokan‘‘ (Cdncan) and to prevent ingress 
and egress from the forts on that side. He rapidly went there and by 
his energy took possession of the ridge which had been in the hands 
of the besieged. As a reward for this he received the title of Bahadur. 
In the 48th year his commission was of 3,500 with 1,200 horse, and 
in the 4^th year he did good service in the siege of Wagingcra'* and 
in pursuing its Zamtndar who had taken to flight, and received a com¬ 
mission of 4,000 with 1,200 horse. Afterwards he was sent to chas¬ 
tise the rebels, and when he returned safe and rich, he, in the 51st 
year, received an increase of 300 horse and the title of Chin Bahadur. 

I Text Tas^ar-al-na Ui but the passage is copied from Ma- 

a^ir'i-'Alamgin, p. 457 where it is Sa khkh ar-an-na, and it appears that 
Aurangzib chose this name because he had taken an omen from tlic Quran. 
The news of the capture reached Aurangzib when the chapter of the Qur an in 
which the word occurs was being read, for he was probably too good a Muslim 
to take omens, see Khafi ^an, 11 , p. 501. Tlic passage in the Qur*an is in 
Sura 43, verse 12 which is translated by Sale “Praise be unto him who hath 
subjected these unto our service.” The fort was afterwards called Vishalgarh, 
and is in the Sahyadri Range in the Concan and S. Sataia, see Imperial 
Gazetteer^ XV, p. 381. 

2 In the Ghats just below Lat. 17, sec Elliot, VII, p. 371 and ^afi Kh an, 
II, p. 492. 

3 There is the variant Nal, but Tal, a hill, is probably right, for a ridge is 
mentioned later. 

4 Wakinkera in Text, is Wagingera, die Capital of the Berads. Tlie uegc 
began on 19th February, 1705, and the fort was evacuated on 8th May, 1705, see 
Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 298, 299. 
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He had been appointed to accompany Sultan Kam Bajdish and when 
a few days afterwards news came of the death of Aurangzib he without 
giving notice to anyone, went off to A‘zam Shah. But as he did not 
like his position there, he separated from the Prince when he was going 
to Upper India and came to Aurangabad. Later when Bahadur Shah was 
victorious and proceeded towards the south to fight with his brother 
Kam BaUish, Chin Bahadur, who had joined him, was made after the 
return to Upper India Faujdar of Muradabad. In the 4th year of the 
reign of that Sovereign he in the affair of the Sikhs^ bound the skirt 
of zeal round the waist of devotion. When the sovereignty came to 
Muhammad FarruUi Siyar he, through the instrumentality of the 
Qutb-ul-Mulk and Husain ^All Khan, entered into service and obtain¬ 
ed commission of 6,000 with 6,000 horse and the title of I‘timad-ud- 
Daula Nasrat Jang, and was appointed 2nd Bakhshh In the 5th year 
of the reign of that Prince he was sent off to make a settlement 
of the province of Malwa. As at that time Husain ‘All Khan 
left the Deccan for the Court, he sent messages containing both 
promises and threats to the Khan, who was then near Ujjain and 
engaged in collecting troops. He without waiting for orders proceed¬ 
ed towards the Capital and was censured on this account, and 
dismissed from his appointments. When Husain ‘All Khan had 
arrived at the Capital and had imprisoned Farrukh Siyar, the Khan 
went with the troops and joined the Saiyids. In the time of the 
sovereignty of Sultan RafI‘-ud-Darajat he was restored to his rank and 
to his post of the 2nd Bakhsht. After some time there was a quar¬ 
rel between him and Husain ‘All Khan when the latter was killed in 
the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign in the manner described 
in his biography, and when his sister’s son Ghairat Khan was also 
killed, the ^an was raised to the rank of 8,000 foot with 8,000 horse 
consisting of two-horse and three-horse troopers. He received a present 
of one kror and fifty lacs of ddmsy and was appointed Vaztr with the 

I Text ^ or should be ^ ^ The affair referred to was the attack 
on the Sikhs, see I^afi I^an, Ui p. 669 and Elliot, YU, p. 423. 
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title of Vaztr-ul-Mamdlik. In the same year four months after his 
appoinment, he died in 1133^ A.H. (1721 A.D.). He was an Amir, 
possessed of courage and talent. He helped his companions, especially 
those who were Mughals. During the short time of his Vaztrshif, 
whoever of the King’s servants complained to him of being without a 
fief received one from him out of the fiefs" in reserve. He appointed 
his own usher (Chdbddr) as collector of its revenue, and had sanad for 
the fief made out, and delivered it with his own hand. His son was 
l‘timad'du-Daula Qamar-ud-Din, A separate biography^ has been 
given of him. 

(MIR) MUHAMMAD AMIN MIR 
JUMLA SHAHRISTaNI 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 413-418) 

He was one of the noble Saiyids of Isfahan (District), wlio 
were known as the Saiyids of Shahristan. His elder brother 
Mir Jalal-ud-Dln Husain had the pen-name of Sala’I. He was very 
learned, and a great favourite of Shah 'Abbas I. He was appointed 
the Sadr which was one of the chief appointments in the Iranian 
administration. When he died, his nephew Mirza Radi son of Mirza 
TaqI succeeded him in this office, and by his ability and good fortune 

1 On 10 Rabi* II, 1133 A.H., 9th February 1721, after a short illness, see 
fyhafi Khan, H, p. 939. 

2 Text has jagir fanhati and there is tlie variant panpati^ But the true 
reading is jagir paihaqi or estates in resei*vc for which sec Wilson’s Glossary 
according to which, p. 388, paibaqi in Muhammadan finance is the designation 
of such lands as were set apart for Idgir grants, if required, and also the revenue 
from lands so reserved and not yet alienated. 

3 Maa^ir-tiUllmara, I, pp. 358-362. Both biographies are by ‘Abdul Hayy. 
There is a notice of Muhammad Amin in Irvine’s Later Mughals (Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar edn.), I, pp. 263, 264. Muhammad Amin seems to have been the man 
who instigated the assassination of Husain ‘Ali of Barah. He is mentioned 
several times in the first volume of Siy^t'wVMuta*a khkh artn\ its author 
abhorred him as being a Sunni and a Mughal. 
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became connected with the Shah by marriage. On account of his 
talents he had charge of the properties assigned by the King to the 
Imams, and in addition to holding the office of the Sadarat, he was the 
Keeper of the Royal Seal. He died in 1026 A.H. (1617 A.D.). The 
Sadarat of Iran was conferred on his son Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad, 
who was the Shah’s daughter’s son and an infant, while Mirza Raf?, 
the cousin of the deceased, was appointed his deputy; later he was 
confirmed in this office. 

Mir Muhammad came in 1013 A.H. (1604-05 A.D.) from Iran 
to the Deccan, and entered the service of Muhammad QulT Qutb Shah\ 
the ruler of Telang (Haidarabad and G 5 lconda) through the inter¬ 
mediation of Mir Mu’min of Astarabad. Mir Mu’min was the 
sister’s son of Mir Fakhr-ud-Din Samaki, and had a high reputation 
for devotion and piety, and in Iran was the tutor of Sultan Haidar 
Mirza son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi. After the Shah died and Mirza 
Haidar was killed, and Shfih Ismafil II succeeded to the throne, Mir 
Mu’min could not remain (in Iran), and migrated to the Deccan. As 
he belonged to the same religious sect as the rulers of that area, he 
became a servant of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, and was appointed 
as the Peshwd and Vakil, and for a long time he was the factotum of 
the Qutbshahi government. Mir Muhammad Amin by his good 
fortune gained such influence with Muhammad Qull, who on 
account of his continuously drinking wine all day long could not 
attend to state affairs, that he was granted the title of Mir Jumla, 
and was left in charge of all business. As Muhammad Qull 
had no son, the sovereignty after his death devolved on his brother’s 
son Muhammad Qutb Shah^. He, out of his sense of justice 
and prudence, himself attended to the affairs of the State, 
and the Mir did not succeed very well with him. Sultan Muhammad 

1 He was the 5th ruler of Golconda from 1580-1612; see Cambridge 
History of India, III, p. 706. 

2 He was also rhe son-in-law of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. His period 
of rule was from 1612-1626, of. cit., p. 706. 
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honourably dismissed him and did not lay hands on his property and 
goods. The Mir went from Golconda to Bljapur, but could not get 
on with ‘Adil Shah. Consequently he returned by sea to his native 
land, and entered the service of Shah ‘Abbas. On account of Mir 
Rafl‘^ Sadr, who was his nephew, he was treated with much favour. 
Several times he presented fitting peshkashes to the Shiih, and spent 
four years with honour and respect. The Mir wanted to enter the 
service of a King who would confer great offices on him, while the 
Shah repaid him by verbal favours only for his presents, which he had 
collected during this period. When the Mir realized the true state of 
affairs, he applied for a post under Jahangir. Several people through a 
lack of understanding represented him to Jahangir not accurately as 
they should have done, but extolled his merits a hundredfold. The 
King wrote a farmdn with liis own hand and sent for him. He fled 
from Isfahan, and entered Jahangir’s service in 1027 A.H. (1618 
A.D.). He received the rank of 2,500 with 200 horse, and the 
appointment of the Reviser of Petitions. In the 15th year he was 
appointed Mtr-i-Sdman in succession to Iradat Khan. 

When Shah Jahan succeeded to the throne, he^ by virtue of his 
long service retained the office of Mtrd'Sdmdn for a time. In the 
8th year he was appointed to the high office of Mir Bakhshl'^ in 
succession to Islam Khan; and by an increase of 1,500 his rank 
became 5,000 with 2,000 horse. On the loth Rabi‘ II, 1047 A.H. 
(22nd August, 1637 the loth year he died of paralysis and 


1 He is called “Mir Riza“ in TUzuk -i--jahangtrl (Regers & Beveridge’s 
translation), II, pp. 3, 4 and notes on p. 3. The biography appears to be adapted 
from the account in the Tuzuk. [The grant of the rank of 1,500 with 200 
horse is recorded on p. 15, appointment as "Ard-i-Mukarrir on p. 37, promotion 
to rank of 2,000 with 300 horse on p. 154, and increase of rank by 200 horse 
on p. 175, and final promotion to the rank of 3,000 with 200 horse on p. 276. 

2 Badshahnama, I, p. 181, and *Amal-i-Salih (Yazdani edn.) I, p. 280, 
where the grants of robes of honour, rank etc. are mentioned. 

3 *Amal-i-S3lih, II, p. 98. His death is mentioned on p. 251. 
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hemiplegia. Though the Mir was of a high birth and a Saiyid, he 
was without good manners. He was hot-tempered and rude, and was 
very bigoted in his Imamiya religion. One day in the presence of 
Shah Jahan, the question of religion came, and the Mir spoke forcibly. 
The King said “The Mir is a true Isfahan!—for the men of that city 
are noted for their roughness and vehemence’*. It is said that in the 
4th year when Shah Jahan was residing at Burhanpur, there was such 
a scarcity of corn on account of insufficient rain that men offered their 
lives for bread (Jane ha nane medadand), but no one bought them. 
They were willing to sell a shartf (a nobleman) for a raghtf (a loaf of 
bread), but there were no customers. In accordance with the King’s 
orders, the imperial secretaries and the leading men set up in every 
city kitchens for cooking broth (ash'puzkhana), which were commonly 
known as langars- On this occasion Mir Jumla gained a name for 
liberality. He kept open night and day eating houses in Burhanpur, 
and also distributed money and clothes. But even at that time the 
Iranians said “The Mir’s kindness is not innate; scoldings and abuse 
are the genuine products of his soul.” Still what he did was praise¬ 
worthy, and should obtain recompense. 

Isfahan is one of the chief towns of Iran. 

Verse 

Isfahan has been designated as half the world. 

They only described half the virtues of Isfahan. 

According to accredited accounts^ Isfahan should be included in 
the Fourth Clime, although some owing to its longitude and latitude 
include it in the Third. It is one of the old cities of ‘Iraq. In olden 
times it was called Judea, as the descendants of Isra’Il, in the course of 
their forced wanderings, finding the earth of this place similar to that 
of the Holy Land, founded a city here, and named it Judea. Some 


I The rest of the note is devoted to a rambling description of Isfahan and 
its people. 
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connect its foundation with Isfahan son of Sam, while others regard 
it as one of Alexander the Great’s establishments. Ibn Duraid states 
that Isfahan is a compound word, Isf meaning a city, and Han meaning 
horsemen. According to Farhan^-i^Rashtdl Ispah and Ispa arc army 
and dogs, and so also Sipah and Sipa, and from this is derived 
Ispahan, as the city in question was always the headquarters of the 
army of Iran. It also had large numbers of dogs, as was recorded by 
‘All son of Hamxah the author of the History of Isfahan. And alif 
and nUn are connecting letters. Here ends the account of Kaldrn-i- 
Rasbldh Isfahan is the Arabic form of Ispahan. It is stated that 
there were originally four villages, Kiran, K 5 shak, Juyara and Dasht. 
When Kaiqubad made it his Capital, it grew into a large city, and 
the four villages were designated as its streets. Zinda Rud also known 
as Zayinda Rud—-and from which, it is said, that i,ooo canals 
originate—flows below the city. Shah ‘Abbas II during his reign 
made it his Capital; he built such grand buildings and laid out such 
pleasing gardens in the layout of the city, that nothing better could 
have been thought of. It was the Capital up to the end of the Safavl 
dynasty. During the disturbances of the Afghans the city suffered 
materially. It has a salubrious climate. The people arc very hand¬ 
some and good mannered. It was the home of many leading men in 
all branches of worldly and religious affairs. Earlier on the people 
Were of the Shdf^iy sect, but now they arc all Shl‘as. Most of them arc 
rough, bold and impetuous. It is stated that Ispahanis are not without 
avarice and covetousness. It has been recorded of Sahib son of ‘Ibad, 
that he used to say “Whenever I reach Ispahan, covetousness comes 
on to me. In reference to this city it has been widely circulated: 


Verse 

It has all good qualities, but 
Ispahan! does not exist there any more’ 


t 6 
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(QUfB-U D-D AULA) MUHAMMAD ANWAR MjAN 

BAHADUR 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 141-143) 

He was descended from Shah ‘Isa Jandalla^, who was a pupil of 
Shah Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arif, and who was buried in the city of 
Burhanpur. Shah Lashkar was a disciple of Shah Muhammad 
Ghauth^ o£ Gwaliyar, and was buried outside the city (of Burhanpur). 
Qutb-ud-Daula was a favourite of Shah Nur Ullah darvlsh, who was 
greatly trusted by Qutb-ul-Mulk and Husain ‘Ali Khan (the Barah 
Saiyids). On Shah Nur Ullah’s recommendation the Saiyids befriend¬ 
ed him, and he was taken in the imperial service in the reign of Far- 
ruHi-siyar. During the time when ‘Alam ‘All Khan*' was the Deputy- 
governor of Aurangabad, he was appointed Bakhsht of the Deccan 
and Deputy-governor of Burhanpur. His cousin Muhammad Anwar 
Ullah Khan, who was the Divan of the province, had charge of the 
defence of the city under him. 

When the news came of Nizam.ul-Mulk Path Jang having crossed 
the Narbada, ‘Alam ‘All jlOian sent him and Sankra Malhar'^, a Brah¬ 
man, to look after Burhanpur. When the Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived 
near the city, Qutb-ud-Daulah waited upon him and afterwards 
remained with him. In the time of Nasir Jang Martyr, he was Bakh- 
sht of the Deccan. In Salabat Jang’s time he had the title of Qutb- 
ud-Daula. He died in Burhanpur in 1171 A,H. (1758 A.D.). He 
was a worthy man, and made his devotions every day; he was, how- 

1 It is nut dear wlictlicr this was part of his name or means diat he was 

of Jandiala, of whidi name there arc two villap^cs in the Panjab. 

2 One of the most highly respected saints of India. For his life see 

Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1881 edn.), p, 187. 

3 The nephew of the Saiyid brothers of Barah. He was killed in die batdc 

of Balapur un lodi August, 1720, - 

4 His name is Shankar Malhar. He was a Deshasth Brahman who was 
sent by Husain ‘Ali Indian as an ambassador to Shahu’s court at Satara. He 
was killed at Balapur; sec Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, 
pp. 212, 217. 
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ever, a time-server in the extreme. He left no children. His mater¬ 
nal cousin Anwar Ullah Khan was for a long time the Divan of Naw- 
ab Asaf Jah\ He was not devoid of rectitude, and was celebrated 
for his religiousness. Descendants of his brothers are still flourishing. 

(QADT) MUHAMMAD ASLAM 
(VoL III, pp. 89-92) 

He was a descendant of Maulana Khwaja KohT. He was born in 
Herat and lived in the city of Kribiil. In the early years of Jahangir’s 
reign he came to Lahore and studied under Shaikh Bahlul, who was 
one of the famous ‘Ulema of the place. After acquiring a knowledge 
of the usual subjects he went to Agra, and entered the service of Jahan¬ 
gir. On account of his connection with Maulana Mir Kalan“ Muha- 
ddith, he received royal favours and was appointed Qadi of Kabul. 
The above mentioned Maulana was Maulana f^waja Kohi’s daughter’s 
son. He studied tradition under Saiyid Mirak Shilh son of Mir 
jamal-ud-Din Muhaddith. When he came to India, Akbar developed 
ties of faith and friendship with him and appointed him as the tutor 
of Jahangir. Many people learnt the traditionary lore from him. He 
died in Agra. 

When Qadi Muhammad Aslam had served for a long time and 
had acquired a reputation for piety and asceticism, he was summoned 
to the Court by Jahangir, who appointed him as the Qadi of the 
Camp. Shah Jahan, after his accession, confirmed him in this post. 

1 The first Nizam of Haidarabad, Dcccan, and one of the most outstanding 
personalities of the later Mughal iJcriod; see Maathir-uUUmnra, III, pp. 875-910, 
Irvine’s Later Mughals (Sir Jadunath Sarkar cdn.) I, II, and Cambridge History 
of India, IV, pp. 

2 According to Blochmann’s translation oi A^hiy I, (2nd cdn.) p. 610, he 

was Jahangir’s first teacher. He died in 981 A.H., and was buries! at Agra. He 
is mentioned in Akbarnama Text III, p. 76, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 106 
where the ceremony of Prince Satun’s going to school is dcscribctl. is 

an orthodox believer in the Traditions, and was apparently an appellation of the 
Mmlana in view of his great knowledge. 
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and appointed him to a rank of i,ooo. In the i6th^ year a present of 
Rs. 6,500, which amount was equal to his weight, was given to him. 
He remained the Qadt for nearly thirty years. In the 24th year 1060 
A.H.^ {16^0 A.D.) when horses were, as usual, being paraded before 
the King, a horse-trainer brought one galloping (in the arena). When 
it came near the Qadh he out of apprehension slipped, and was con¬ 
fined to bed for nearly four months. When he was somewhat better, 
he was deputed to go to Mecca to take offerings to Arabia and to 
divide them among the holy places. But he had not the honour of 
doing so. He pleaded his lameness, and begged that he might be 
sent to Kabul. His request was granted, and he received a fief in 
Kabul which yielded more than Rs. 10,000 in addition to the Mansab, 
which was conferred on him. There he died in 1061 A.H. (1651 
A.D.). 

They say that he was very dogmatic and bigoted in his religious 
views. It is reported that at Kabul he put into fire the work of 
Kulainr'^ which is one of the four books on traditions of the Imamiya 
sect. His heir was Mir Muhammad Zahid. He was famous for his 
learning, specially of Qur’an, and in philosophy and became the 
leading scholar of his time. He wrote a valuable commentary on the 
Sharahd-Mawaqif (pilgrimage solemnities?) and other works. His 
loftiness of thought and correct reflections would be apparent to the 
wise and pious from these works, and many of the people through his 
company and teaching attained a high degree of proficiency. In the 
28th year of Shah Jalian’s reign he was appointed WaqVa'navts of 
Kabul, and in the 8th year of AurangzTb’s reign, on the death of 

1 Badshahnama, II, pp. 321, 322; and 'AmaUi^Salih Yazdani cdn., II, 
P* 379 - 

2 The year of this event is wrongly given in Maathir'ul-Umara, as accord¬ 
ing to*AmaUi-Salih, III, pp. 113, 114, it occurred in the 23rd year on 4th RabP 
II; it is, however, included in the account of the 24th year. 

3 The author’s name is Abu Ja‘far- Muhammad son of Ya‘qub al-Kulaini, 
and the name of the work is al-Kafi fi 'Ilm-ad-D'tn, see M. Hidayat Husain, 
Cat. Arabic Mss. Btthar Library, Calcutta, II, p. 5i (1923). 
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Qadir Khan, he was honoured by his appointment as the Censor 
(Jhtisdh) of the Royal Camp. Later he was promoted to the high office 
of the Sadr at Kabul, which was his home. A separate account has 
been given of his son^ Muhammad Aslam, who rose to higher ranks 
than his grandfather and father, and became an Amir, 

MUHAMMAD ASLAM KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 666, 667) 

He was the son of Mir Zahid of Herat, whose biography' has been 
separately written. In the time of Aurangzib, he, after reaching the 
age of discretion, received a suitable rank and was granted the title of 
KJian. He was for a long time the Dtvdn of Kabul, and latter was 
appointed in addition the Divan of Shah ‘Alam. In the 48th year he 
was relieved of these duties, and appointed Divan of Lahore'^ in suc¬ 
cession to Saiyid Mirak Khan. In the 50^1^^ year he was transferred 
from this appointment, but later served for a few years as the governor 
of Lahore*’. In the time of Bahadur Shah he died there. His sons, 
Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad A‘zam, as they were in the 
King’s service, relinquished their names out of respect to the Princes, 
and took up the names of Muhammad Akram and Muhammad 
Asghar. The first one was granted the title of Khan, and died in 
Upper India. The second received his father’s title, and after Nadir 

1 Maathir-ul-Umara, III, pp. 666, 667. 

2 Ibid., II, p. 370. His name there is Zahitl Khan. 

3 Maathir-i-^Alamgm, p. 482. On this page his appointment as Divhi 
of Lahore and the appointment of Mim‘im |^.in as the Divan of Kabul in his 
place arc mentioned. 

4 4*s^year in the Text is certainly incorrect, as 4^th year is mentioned 

above. In the Madthir'i-’^Alamgtrl, p. 5 * 3 » other hand, it is stated that 

in the 5oth year, II 17 A.H. (1705-06 A.D.) he was relieved of his office, and 
Hafiz ^an appointed in his place. 

3 iy}afi Ifihan, II, p. 660, in the course of a long discourse on Sikhs 
mentions an Islam I^ian as the Prince’s Deputy and Deputy-governor of Lahore 
in 1120 A.H. (1708 A.D.); apparently he was the Islam Khan of this note. 
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Shah’s invasion went* to the Deccan with Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. 
For a time he was the Divan of the provinces there, and later was 
exalted by being appointed as the Chief of the Artillery. In the time 
of Salabat Jang“ he was promoted to the post of the Bakhsht of the 
Deccan. Afterwards he was granted the title of Hashmat Jang 
Bahadur and appointed in charge of Burhanpur. In the time of 
Nizam-ud-Daula Asaf Jah**, he was granted the additional title of 
Piya-ud-Daiila. He died a few years prior to this account was 
written. He had attained the rank of 6,000 with 6,000 horse. He 
left some heirs. 


MUHAMMAD BAD? SULTAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 636, 637) 

He was the son of Khusrau* son of Nadhr Muhammad Khan. He 
came to India with his father in the 19th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
In the 20th year he paid his respects to the Emperor*’ and received a 
robe of honour, a ji^ha (an ornament for the turban), and a horse with 
a gilded saddle. In the 27th year he was granted a yearly pension of 
Rs. 12,000*’. Later he was exalted by the grant of the rank of 1,500, 
and this was increased by 500 in the 28th year^. In the 30th year 

1 Asaf Jah left Delhi on 7th August, 1740, and reached Burhanpur on 19th 
November; see Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 383. 

2 The fourth Niziim of Haidarabad (Hyderabad) who ruled from 1751-17^2. 

3 Apparently the fifth Nizam, Nazim ‘All who deposed Salabat Jang in 
1762, and was created the Viceroy of the Deccan with the title of Nizam-iil- 
Mulk Asaf Jrdi II; see Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 391. 

This biographical note is by ‘Abdul Hayy who apparently included events 
up to his own time. 

4 For the biography of I^iisrau Sultan sec Maathir-ul-Umara, I, pp. 767- 
772, Beveridge and Prashad’s translation, 1 , pp. 820-823. 

5 This is based on ^Amal'i-Salih, see Yazdani’s edition, II, p. 492. 

6 Sec ^Amal'i‘Salih, III, pp. 180, 181, but he is described there as the 

7 'Amal'i-Sillih, op. cir., p. 192, 
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his rank was 2,500 with 300 horsed Later when Aurangzlb succeeded 
to the throne, he paid his respects at Agra along with liis father and 
uncle. In the battle with Shuja‘“ and the second engagement with 
Dara Shikoh he attended the King’s stirrups. He was appointed to 
serve with Sarbuland Khan Adtr Bakhsht and Ra‘adandaz Khan Mir 
Atish, Later he fell into disgrace, and was deprived of his mansab. 
In the 36th year he was again received^ into favour, and was granted 
the rank of 3,000 with 700 horse. His later career is not known. 

(SHAIKH) MUHAMMAD BOKJdARr 
(Vol. II, pp. 541, 542) 

He was one of Amirs of the rank of 2,000, and one of the distin¬ 
guished Saiyids of India. He was the maternal uncle of ShaiHi Farid 
Boldaarl. He was well known for his wisdom and sincerity. Having 
spent several years in the service of Akbar he had fully developed these 
high ideals. Fattu Afghan Khasa Khail, who, having taken possession 
of the fort of Chunar, had made it his refuge*", through the mediation 
of Shaikh Muhammad® left the fort and handed it over (to Akbar’s 
forces) when an army was appointed for its conquest. 

In the 14th year of the reign he was appointed^ by the Hmperor 
to take charge of the tomb of Khwaja Mu‘In-ud-Dln—May his heart 
be sanctified !—as the l^adims were continually quarrelling about the 

1 Sec ^Amabi-SMih, op. cit., p. 45 ^> where his rank is wrongly given as 

2,500 witli 600 horse, being a mistake for 4^^. 

2 The two battles referred to were Khajwa, i5th January 1659, and 
Deora’i. 22nd-24th March 1659, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzib, 
II, pp. 486-496* and 5 ^ 7 ' 5 * 7 - 

3 Maa^irA-'Alarngm, p. 35o, he is designated there as Muhainni id Badi‘ 
Balakhl. 

4 BIochmann\s translation of A'ln^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 43 ^» 433 - 

5 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 150, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 231. 

6 Beveridge, of, cit., p. 232, note i, has wrongly identified Shaikh 
Muhammad with Muhammad ghalis of Gwaliyar. 

7 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 351, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 511. 
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emoluments and offerings (presented by the pilgrims) and the claims 
of their being the offsprings of the Khwaja had not been upheld. In 
the 17th year he was appointed an auxiliary to the force of Khan 
A*zani^ K5ka who had been posted to the SUba of Gujarat; and was 
later summoned back to the Presence. When the disturbance of 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, who in conjunction with Shcr I^an FuladI, 
had created a disturbance, became fully known, Khan A‘zam recalled 
the said Khan, who was preparing at Dfdqa to go over to the Emperor 
at Siirat“, and placed him in the left wing of the army. When the 
force of the battle was at its height, several of the royal army became 
scattered. The ShaiHi fought bravely**, and was severely wounded. 
During the assault he fell from his horse to the ground; and died 
of a spear wound received in the year 979 A.H. (1571-72 A.D.). 
The ever appreciative Emperor had the debts, which were outstanding 
against this truly devoted servant, paid to the creditors from the royal 
treasury. 

(MiR SAIYID) MUHAMMAD CHISHTi OF QANAUj 
(Vol. Ill, pp, 604-611) 

He was a learned man with an excellent nature, and one who 
had an experience of poverty. His ancestors had long resided in 
Qanauj \ which in old times was the capital of the powerful Hindu 
Rajas, and was a great city—they say that it had 3,000 shops of 
sellers of Pan (betel leaf). At present it is a dependancy of Agra 
and lies between it and the provinces of Allahabad and Oudh. In 

1 Khan A‘zani Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, for liis life see Blochinann, op. cit.^ 
PP- 343-347- 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 24, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 32. 

3 Op. cit., Ill, p. 25, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 34 » 35 » where the battle 
and death of Shaikji Muhammad are described. 

4 Kanauj in the Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, pp. 370-372, ancient town in 
Farrukhabad District, United Provinces. 
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the early days the Mir^ lived in his native town, and spent his days 
in retirement, and in poverty and full reliance upon God and in 
contemplation of spiritual ideals. About the end of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, he at the urgent request of that appreciative Sovereign came 
to the Presence. Shah Jahan was a true patron of learned men, 
and he regarded the arrival of the venerable Saiyid, who was a 
paragon of esoteric and exoteric knowledge, as a rare boon, and 
fervently welcoming him admitted him to his intimate circle. Many 
days had not passed before the merciless and destructive Fortune 
threw the dice of retirement and loss of power of that great Sovereign, 
and by Aurangzib’s orders people were prohibited from waiting upon 
him. But the Mir in question was constantly in attendance on 
him, and from the beginning of the 32nd year to his (Shah Jahan’s) 
death^ profitably discoursed to him on spiritual matters and Tradi¬ 
tions. Afterwards Aurangzlb summoned him with all honour from 
Agra, and exalted him by admitting him to his intimate circle. For 
three days in the week he used to discuss with the venerable Saiyid 
the writings of the Hujiat-ublslam Imam Muhammad Ghazzall,'^ 
especially the Traditions recorded in Ihiya-ul-^Ulfim and the Fatawa'i- 
'Alamglrshahl^ which was compiled under the superintendence of 
that Monarch. That great man (the Saiyid) was always zealously 

1 This part of the biography is based on tbe account 'm ^Amal-i-SaUh 
(Yazdani edn.) Ill, p. 379. 

2 For an account of the last years of Shah Jahan sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
History of Amangzibi pp. 122-143. In the account of his death in 'Alamgir- 
nama, pp. 931-933, the summoning of Saiyid Muhammad QanaujI and Qadi 
Qurban to perform the last rites is mentioned on pp. 932, 933, also in Maa^tr- 
i'^Alamgtriy p. 53. 

3 Hujjat-ul-Islam Imam Muhammd Qhazzali; for his life see Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1881 edn.), p. 96, and (1889 edn.), p. i44. 

4 For the preparation of Fatawa-i-^Alamg}rl see Maathir-i-^Alamgtri, p. 530. 
It was prepared under the editorship of Shaildi Nizam and cost nearly two lacs 
of rupees. The preparation of this work was started during the first decade of 
the reign, as it is mentioned in *Alamgtrnama, pp. 1086, 1087, 

*7 
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engaged in giving religious instructions, and in trying to improve 
the religious views of the people. On the journey to Ajmer he 
did not accompany Aurangzib. In the 24th year^ after the 
flight of Muhammad Akbar (the Prince) he came to the Presence 
from the Capital, and was accorded a royal welcome. After the 
Saiyid’s death Aurangzib often referred to him as: the Teacher of 
A^la Hadrat (Shah Jahiin) and myself who am forgetful of death. 

It is well known that the Saiyid was a disciple of ShaiWi Muhibb 
Ullah^ of Allahabad, who was w'cll versed in esoteric and exoteric 
learning. Though he was inclined towards the Khwdjgdn-i'Janat^, 
but his teachings were similar in many respects to those of the great 
Shail^ Muhyy-ud-Dln ‘Arabl^. He wrote a commentary called the 
Akhdsd-Khatuivds on the Fasus-aUHukam, In his lifetime and up 
to the present day, perverse people create a commotion alleging 
that the book was heretical. The treatise on fallacy by the Shaikh 
acquired great celebrity. They say that when it was brought to 
the notice of Aurangzib, the Shaikh himself was dead at the time, 
but two disciples of his were well known in Delhi at the time. 
One Mir, who was a person generally respected and honoured, and 
the other Shaikh MuhammadI, who dressed as a darvtsh and lived 
a religious life. The King first asked the Mir about the difficult 
passages in the treatise, but the Mir denied that he was a disciple 
of the Shaildi. After that a message was sent to Shail^ MuhammadI 
to the effect that if he was a disciple of Shai!^ Muhibb Ullah, he 
should reconcile the statements in that treatise with the sacred laws 

1 Maathir-i-Alarnglriy p. 206. 

2 Sec Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1881 edii.), p. 194 > (1894 
edn.), p. 275, where he is stated as being “the author of a book on Ethics called 
*lhddat'uFKhawds/* this is apparently the same work as the A khas-i-Khawwds 
referred to later. 

3 The Chishtiya sect of the Sufis founded by I^hwaja Mu‘iii-ud-Dia Chishti 
the well known saint of Ajmer, sec Beale, op. cit. (1894 edn.), p. 276. 

4 See Beale, op. cit. (1881 edn.), p. 112, (1894 edn.), p. 167, where tlic 
book Fasus^al-Hukam is described; for this work also see Ricu, Cat., p. 83ib. 
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of the SharVat, otherwise he should renounce his discipleship, and 
put the treatise into the fire. He replied that he did not deny 
his discipleship, and that he also could not renounce the doctrines. 
He had not yet attained to the station ( Muqam .) from which 
the Shaikh had discoursed. As soon as he would attain that 
high station, he would, in accordance with the request, write an 
exposition of the difficulties. If His Majesty had decided to burn 
the book, there was more fire available in the King’s kitchen than 
in the houses of religious mendicants trusting in God. The King 
ordered it to be burnt. In short, the Mir showed no desire for 
office or for Amirship, and did not leave the ranks of the learned 
(the owners of broad turbans), but in his own country became 
the owner of land and villages^ His two sons, Saiyid Amjad Khan 
and Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim Sharif Khan, who became famous as the sons 
of the King’s teacher, attained to Mansabs and jagtrSf and suitable 
offices. The first in the 13th year was appointed the Censor of the 
Camp^ on the death of QadI Muhammad Husain of Jaunpur, and for 
a long time performed the duties of that office with great dignity. 
His son also had the name of his father, and was exalted and respected 
as the Sadr of Delhi. Later he was made the Bakhsht and the Waqi^a- 
navis of the same place. It is stated that he used to hold a review of 
the mansabdars for the Friday prayers [i.e. he saw that they attended 
the Friday prayers). In the reign of Bahadur Shah he was promoted to 
the office of the Sadr-i-Kttll, and granted the title of Sadr-i-Jahan^ and 
a high rank. In the time of Jahandar Shah he was removed (from 
his office). He was really trustworthy. In the beginning of Muham¬ 
mad FarruWi-siyar’s reign he, at the instance of Qutb-ul-Mulk, was 
appointed Sadr-us-Sud^r, but was removed on account of the differences 
between the Mir and the Vazlr, Perhaps he was also for a time the 

1 In the ^Alamgirnama the grant of a present of ,Rs. 4,000 to him is 
mentioned on p. 1062. 

2 The appointment of Saiyid Amjad Khan as the Censor of the Camp 
v^LmjL^) is mentioned in Maa^ir'i-*Alamgtrh p. 98. 
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Dtvan of Ajmer and Faujdar of Sambhar. About the end of FarruUi- 
siyar’s reign he took on lease some of the crown-lands, and on the 
settlement of the accounts suffered a heavy loss. The second son 
Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim, who also had studied the prescribed courses at 
school, was appointed as the Amin for collecting the poll-tax {Jizya) 
in the city of Burhanpur during the time when the Court was stationed 
there. He worked honestly, and vigorously, and used strong measures 
in the collection of the tax. In the past year only Rs. 26,000 had 
been collected from the whole city, but isi three months he collected 
Rs. 1,20,000 from half the city and deposited it into the royal trea¬ 
sury. His salary was increased, his services were recognized and 
praised, and he was appointed Amin for the collection of the poll-tax 
in the four provinces of the Deccan. Later he was exalted by the 
receipt of the title of Saiyid Sharif Khan. When during the seige of 
Haidarabad, owing to the heavy rain and consequent flooding of the river 
Manjara, the arrival of the provisions was stopped, and there was such 
scarcity that living did not refrain from eating the dead, and heaps of 
dead were to be seen everywhere, the post of krdrl^ of the market fell 
upon Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim whose probity and strictness had become 
well known; while Mirza Yar Beg, although such an appointment 
in the four provinces was likely to lead to an increase in honour, refu¬ 
sed to undertake the task in face of the great havoc that prevailed. 
As such an employment could result in nothing but disgust and a bad 
name, the people bitterly complained of his severity, but the royal 
secretaries, who had worked under him, were greatly pleased at his 
appointment. When the rains lessened, things became cheaper, and 
the Khan received permission to proceed to the four provinces and 
collect the poll-tax according to the SharVat law. 

After his death, his sons, Imam-ud-Din Khan and Mir ‘Abd-ur- 
Rahlm Sharif Khan who were real brothers, fell out with their half 
brothers FasIh-ud-Din and others. After some time a signed note 
(by Aurangzlb) was received by ‘Inayat Ullah KJian (saying) that they 


I Maathir-i-*Ahmghh p. 292. 
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had become accustomed to Mansabs and jaglrSy and had given up the 
ways of poverty and of the children of faqirs. “And their father 
was a righteous^ man.’* So their appointments should be confirmed. 
Among them Saiyid ‘Abd-ur-Rahim was appointed Amtn of the poll- 
tax for the province of Berar, and during the reign of Bahadur Shah 
received the title of his father. In Jahandar Shah’s time he was nomi¬ 
nated as the Deputy-governor of Agra, and in the reign of the present 
Sovereign (Muhammad Shah) he was appointed Fatijdar of Jaunpur as 
the Duputy of ‘Azim Ullah Klian, and received the area on lease. He 
employed a large force, but could not manage it, and losing his ances¬ 
tral property left for the Deccan. Nawab Asaf Jah recognized his 
merits, and appointed him for a time the Deputy-governor of the 
Deccan, and later made him Superintendent of Aurangabad. When 
Nadir Shah the Great invaded India, he was summoned to the 
Presence for certain explanations together with the clerks of that great 
officer (Asaf Jah). The KJian presented himself before Nadir Shah— 
before whose majesty even the planet Mars trembled—and without 
fear answered all questions. On the return of Asaf Jah to the Deccan 
he was appointed the Bakhsht and granted the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horse, and received the gift of drums. In the end of Safr 1159 
A.H. (March, 1746 A.D.) he was nomin.ated as the Deputy-governor 
of Berar. He was an accomplished military man, and one who had 
seen the world, but it is stated that he was not generous. Out of a 
hundred promises that he made not one was fulfilled. 

Hemistich 

He is happy, whose hand is longer than his tongue. 

God be merciful ! Aurangzlb, who was highly suspicious of his offi¬ 
cials, wrote to ‘Inayat Ullah Khan—as appears in KalmaUi-Taiyihdt ^— 
“ ‘Abd-ur-RahTm son of Sharif Khan who was a Saiyidzdda, and a 

1 Sale’s translation of Qur’an, Sura i8, verse 81, chapter Cave. 

2 For details see Ethc, Cat. Persian Mss. India Office, I, Nos, 373, 
374 and Ivanow, Descr, Cat, Persian Mss. 4 S.B. (i924)» p* 
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trustworthy student of theology, has sold pearls worth nearly Rs. 
10,000 to a jeweller. Call for his explanation and take over the 
money. Do not give him any employment for he displays wheat 
and sells barley (is deceitful), and is only gilt {zarandUd —gold- 
encrusted or unreal). In fact, the characteristics which he showed in 
his youth have now become more marked. The lines of his character 
have deepened with his years.** 

MUHAMMAD GH IYATH KHAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 769-771) 

His name was Ghiyath Beg. His father Ghanl Beg was a servant 
of Khan Flruz Jang. He placed the hand of reliance in the prosperous 
lap of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and attached himself to him. In 
the beginning he was the Superintendent of the Artillery, but later 
was attached to Muradabad and appointed the Deputy-fatijdar, As 
he was prudent and sagacious, and brave and courageous, he obtained 
a position of trust and confidence and no important business was 
transacted without his advice. When the Nizam-uhMulk went 
from the Malwa to the Deccan, Ghiyath Khan played an important 
part in the battle^ with Saiyid Dilawar ^All fGian. He was already 
blind of one eye. His second eye also became useless as a 
result of a wound by an arrow in the last battle. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
recognised his worth and fidelity, and after the victory granted 
him the title of Bahadur, the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse 
and appointed him the Fanjddr of Baglana in Kh andesh SUba. 

1 According to a footnote by the editor the battle according to the 
Tartkh-i-MHzaffarl took place opposite the town of Hasanpur in the Sarkar of 
Handiya, 14 kos from Burhanpur, but sec, Irvine's Later Mnghals (Sarkar 
edn.) II, pp. 28-34, where it is called the battle of ‘'Pandhar between Burhan¬ 
pur and the Narmada*’ on 19th June, 1720. Qhiyath Khan was in command 
of the vanguard, and played a very important part. He and ‘Iwad i^an were 
the only two officers of Nizami-ul-Mulk*s army who were wounded in the 
battle. 
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Later he was exalted by the charge of the estates in the 
province of Aurangabad; he held this post for a long time. In 
1148 A.H. ( 1735 he died. He was buried in the courtyard 

of the Madrasa in Mughalpura which he had founded. He was 
distinguished for his constancy in friendship and his liberality. His 
son Rahim Ullah received a suitable appointment and the fief of the 
pargana Seona^ (Seoul) in the Berar, and for a time was the Faujddr 
of Baglana in Khandesh. He also acted for a time as the Collector of 
the Estates in Aurangabad. In the time of Salabat Jang Bahadur he 
had a high rank and was honoured with the title of Mandur-ud-Daula 
Muthawar Jang. He died a few years back. He had inherited his 
father’s courage. He left several sons. The best of them was Fadl 
Ullah Khan, who has at present his father’s title and his fief. 

(PIYA’-UD-DAULA) MUHAMMAD HAFIZ 
(Vol. II, pp. 748, 749) 

He was the son of Khwaja Sa*d-ud-Dln Khan, who at first was a 
servant of Sultan Jahan Shah^, and was Qurhegi^ (Head of the 
Armoury) and Reviser of Petitions until the Prince was killed in the 
battle against his brothers. Afterwards Diya’-ud-Uaula became attached 
to Asaf Jah and was appointed his Khdn-i-Sdmdn. He had an active 
share in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘All Khan'*, and after the 
battle with ‘Alam ‘All Khan® he received the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horse, and was granted the title of Bahadur and the gift of 
drums. When Muhammad Shah son of Jahan Shah became the 

1 Sconi in the Jubbulporc Division» Central Provinces, Imferial Gazetteer, 

XXII, pp. 164-175. 

2 Fourth son of Shah ‘Alarn Bahadur Shfili. He was killed in the battle 
against Jahandar Shah on 27th March, 1712, at Handu Giijar (Mandu Gujran) 
near Mian Mir, Lahore; Irvine*s Later Mughals (Sarkar cdn.) I, pp.179-183. 

3 Sec Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 205. 

4 Battle of Pandhar, 19th June, 1720, sec Irvine, op. cit., II, pp. 28- 

34. 

5 Battle of Balapur, 9th August, 1720, Irvine, op. cit., pp. 47 " 5 <^* 
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King, Diya’-ud'Daula took leave from Asaf Jah and hastened to the 
Capital (Delhi). He joined the service of the Emperor, and was first 
appointed Superintendent of the office of Revision of Petitions, and 
later in charge of Buyfnat. Finally he was raised, in addition, to the 
high post of Adlr Atish. When he died his son received his title and 
office, and was also appointed KhanA-Sdman. Gradully he rose to a 
high rank, and received the title of Diya’-ud-Daula. They say that 
he settled down in Delhi after the affairs of the Sovereignty became 
disorganised. He was dependant for his living on his Jdglr. He was 
with Najlb-ud-Daula^ in the battle with Jawahir Singh Jat. He 
died in 1179 A.H. (1765-66 A.D.). 


(MIRZA) MUHAMMAD HASHIM^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 677-682) 

By two intermediaries he was a grandson of the famous Kh alifa 
Sultan, and by three intermediaries the daughter’s son of Shah ‘Abbas 
I. In the ^th year of Bahadur Shah’s reign he opened the load of 
his poverty at the port of Surat (i,e. arrived there from Iran). Baha¬ 
dur Shah was an ocean of kindness. When he heard of his arrival, 
he because of his perspicacity and bounteous nature assigned him an 
allowance of Rs. 3,000 and appointed an attache [MehmdnddrY to 
honour him. He also ordered Firuz Jang, the governor of Gujarat 
that after Muhammad Hashim’s arrival in Ahmadabad, he should 
look after him, and send him to the Court, and treat him in the same 

1 Maa^ir'ul'Umardy III, pp. 865-868; see also Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Fall of the Moghul EmfirCy II, pp. 382-416. The battle referred to is 
apparently the attack on Delhi by Jawahir Singh in November, 1764, and 
which ended with his defeat on 4th February, 1765, on the hill close to the 
Sabzi-mandi, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 459'466. 

2 The biography is based on the account in Khlfi lyian’s MunUkhab-ul- 
Lubbdb, II; see pp. 663,665,677-680. 

3 An attache or secretary appears to be the correct equivalent of Mehm- 
andar, though later on host appears more suitable. 
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way as Muhammad Amin Khan, a former Governor of Gujarat, had, 
in the time of Aurangzib, treated, according to orders, Qawani-ud- 
Dm-Khan the brother of f^allfa Sultan when he came from Iran* 
Firuz Jang sent his young son to welcome him, and himself advanced 
a few paces to meet him; he presented to him Rs. 15,000 in cash, 
a horse and an elephant. Later when the Mlrza reached the royal 
camp, Koka Khan—whose mother was a companion {Musahiba) of the 
King—was nominated as his host. On the day of paying his respects 
he received various gifts, and as owing to heat the sweat of weakness 
appeared on his face, it was ordered that he should be taken to the 
Kh askhana (cool chamber) and given iced water. 

At this time the Khan-Khanan^ had died, and there were talks 
about his successor to the Vazdrat^ Muhammad ‘Azlm.ush-Shan“, 
the second son of the King, who had great influence in the matters of 
government, wanted that Dhulfaqar Khan^ should be nominated as the 
Vazlr, while the two sons of the late Khan-Khanan should respectively 
be appointed Mir Bakhsht and Governor of the Deccan. Dhulfa¬ 
qar Khan^ said that while his father^ was alive, the Vazmhip was his 
right; and in this way wished to keep all the three appointments in 
his hands. The dispute lasted a long time, and the King often said 
in private that he was tired of the altercation, and proposed to give 
the Vazdrat to the Prince of Iran, and appoint one of the Divans of 
Tan and Kbalsa as his Deputy, and make the latter do the work of 
the Vazdrat, But before the Mlrza paid his respects and after his 

1 Mun‘iin I^lian-Khanan, Maathir'ul-Vmara, III, pp. ^67-677, 

and Irvine, op. cit., pp. 125-127. The wrangles about the appointment of his 
successor and the project of appointing Mirza Muhammad Hashim arc described 
in the same work on p. 128. 

2 He was really the third son of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah; see Irvine s 

Later Maghals (Sarkar cdn.) I, pp. 143, 144 - his proclamation as Emperor 

seep. 134, his struggle with his brother Jahandar Shah and final deatli pp. 
163-177. 

3 Mad^ir-uLUmara, I, pp. 93-107, and Irvine, op. cit., pp. 9,10. 

4 Asad Khan Asaf-ud-Daula }umlat-ul-Mulk, Mad^ir-ul-Umard, I, pp. 
310-321, Beveridge’s translation I, PP* 270-279. 
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coming, certain representations had been made to the King, by the 
princes, especially in reference to his misplaced arrogance and airs. 
The Mirza did not lower his head in respect to the princes, and had 
annoyed all the officers. At last his host (Koka Khan), at the instance 
of Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi^—who was the Mirza’s rival from 
early days, and was very envious of him—made a written representa¬ 
tion to the King. In this he requested for information as to how his 
guest should behave towards the princes on the road, i.e. in procession, 
and in the Darbar^ how he should treat the officers, and finally where 
he should sit if he happened to come to the Darbdr (hall) before the 
King’s arrival. The King put his signature (i.e, replied to the peti¬ 
tion) on the face of the petition, to the effect that with regard to 
the princes, during processions he should dismount and pay his 
respects, and in the Darbdr he should salute in the way prescribed 
for the Amirs. For the Amirs up to the rank of 3,000 he should 
raise his hand to the head. When the King came to the third question 
he turned to Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan and asked what signature 
(order) should be made. He represented that till His Majesty’s arrival 
he (the Mirza) should sit in the feshkhdna (ante-room) of Khanazad 
Khan. Accordingly next day when the Mirza arrived in the Darbdr 
before the King, the Sazdwais (Court messengers) came, in accordance 
with Shah Nawaz’s suggestion, and seated the Mirza in the feshkhdna 
of Shah Nawaz Khan. The owner of the house in view of the Mirza’s 
arrogance did not treat him with the usual etiquette and regard. 
Though Shah Nawaz Khan on the next day went to fiis house and 
offered apologies, but the representation and the mode of coming 
became the subject of jests and the matter was talked of in councils 
and assemblies. At last he received the rank of 5,000 with 3,000 
horse, and the title of Khalifa Sultan, which he himself had applied 
for. He had not an accommodating nature. Though the assembly 
notables behaved rudely and without regard, but he turned his face 

I He should not be confused with Shah Nawaz I^ian Safavi of Mad^ir-* 
uUUmarit II, pp. 670-676. 
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from their sour looks and displayed his arrogance. His fief had not 
so far been allotted to him when Bahadur Shah died, and after that no 
one paid him any attention. He lived in the Capital for a long time, 
and died at his appointed time. 

KhafI Khan,^ the author of the history known as Mantakhab-PtU 
Lubbdb, who was very intimate with the author of these pages—whom 
Khan Firuz Jang from Ahmadabad had by chance appointed on his 
own behalf as an attache to the Prince, and who had also been appoin¬ 
ted by the Prince as bis Dtvdn —used to say that the Mirza’s stock 
of knowledge was his lineage. Except for selling the bones of his 
ancestors and a worship of his lineage he had learnt nothing; and 
further he was so proud of his birth that he acted as if he had no con¬ 
nection with mortals. He forgot the saying: 

Verse 

To be proud of lineage is folly and lack of sense. 

How can one be like a signet ring and live by the name of others. 

When he came from Ahmadabad to Delhi, his companions who 
had accompanied him in the hope of advancement, induced him to 
have an interview with Asaf-ud-Daula^. The latter put another seat 
(sozni) opposite his own seat for the Mlrza. This displeased him. 
After the interview though Asaf-ud-Daula expressed himself warmly 
towards him, he did not expand (respond). At last to please him 
Asaf-ud-Daula said, “When you enter the King’s service, you will get 
the rank of 7,000 (which is the highest rank in India) on the first 
day.” The Mlrzii at once became angry and replied, “Here every 
mean fellow {fdp) has the rank of 7,000. What honour is such a 
rank to me.” Good God ! afterwards when the affairs of Iran 
became confused, and the Saiavl dynasty came to an end, many 
of this family saved themselves by migrating to India. When the 

I correctly ^iU- His real name wa§ 

Muhammad Hashim Khan. 

For Asad ^h an, sec note 4 * p- * 37 - 
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Empire here also fell from its glory, and the administration was in 
disorder, the respect and honour formerly paid to them disappeared* 
All of them went away somewhere, and obtained a livelihood by 
becoming connected with some high family. Stranger still some 
people by giving them their daughters in marriage established a 
connection with that august family (Safavl), and gave themselves out 
as Khalifa Suhdnts, For example one of the Governors of Bengal estab¬ 
lished a relationship with one of them. Later it became known that 
the alleged claim (of being a Safavl) was false. Some also came to 
the Deccan, and were honoured as scions of that family. Later when 
the Mirzas, who really belonged to the family, came, it became known 
to all that they had in fact no relationship with the family. 

(lOdWAJAGT) MUHAMMAD HUSAIN 
(Vol. I, pp. 671, 672) 

He was the younger brother of Qasim Khan Mir Bahr^ whose life 
has been separately described. In the 5th year of Akbar’s reign he^ 
came from Kabul with Mun‘im Beg Khan-Khanan, and did homage 
and was exalted by royal favours. When a disagreement arose between 
Ghanl Khan the son of Khan-Khanan and Haidar Muhammad Kh an 
Aldita Begl, to both of whom the Khan-Khanan had committed the 
charge of Kabul, the King recalled Haidar Muhammad and sent Abul 
Path, the brother’s son of the Kh an- Kh anan to Kabul to assist Ghanl 
Khan. He went to Kabul with Khwajagi Muhammad Husain^. They 
spent some time there and then the latter returned to the Court. In 
the journey to Kashmir he was attached to the royal stirrups. As he 
had few equals for truth and honesty, he harmonised with the King’s 

1 Madthir-iil-U maray III, pp. 62-66, 

2 When Khan returned from Kabul in obedience to the royal 

command and joined Akbar at Sirhind in the Panjab, he was accompanied by a 
number of officers among whom Khwajagi Muhammad Husain is mentioned; 
see Akharndma Text \\y p. 114, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p. 174. 

3 Akbarndmay Text II, p. 122, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p. i 847 - 
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disposition* At last he was appointed Bakawal Bcgi (Superintendent 
of the Kitchen) and received the rank of 1,000*. In the 5th year of 
Jahangir’s reign when the governorship of Kashmir Suba was assigned 
to Hashim Khan^, his brother’s son who was the Governor of Orissa, 
the King sent him to Kashmir to administer the province till Hashim 
Iran’s arrival. In the 7th ycar‘^ he returned to the Court and paid 
his respects. In the end of the same year corresponding to 1020 A.H. 
(1611 A.D.) he died. He left no son. The King writes in the 
Jahanglrnama'^ that he was beardless and had not a single hair on his 
beard or moustache, and at the time of speaking his voice resembled 
that of eunuchs. 

(MARHOM MABROR)^ MUHAMMAD KAZIM 
KH AN MAGHFOR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 715..729) 

He was the paternal grandfather of the writer. When his father 
Mirak Mu*Iivud-Din Amanat IGian® went to Paradise, the appre¬ 
ciative and judicious King Aurangzlb gave suitable ranks and appoint¬ 
ments to all the virtuous and deserving descendants of that noble and 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 790, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1184. 
This appointment was made in the 46th year or 1601 A. D. 

2 Maathir-ffl-Umara, \U, pp. 940,941. ^wajagi Muhammad Husain’s 
deputising for his cousin is mentioned on p. 94Also see TftZHk-i-Jahangjrt 
(Rogers & Beveridge) I, p. 199; his name there is given as Khwaja Muhammad 
Husain. 

3 The year is wrongly given as 6th in the Text, it was the 7th, 1021 A.H. 
(1612 A. D.) during which he returned to the Court from Kashmir, see 
T$iziik-i'Jahangtrh loc. cit., p. 229, His death also occurred not in 1020 A.H. 
as in the Text, but in 1021 A.H. {of. cit.» p. 233)- 

4 This is from TuzHk^i-Jahdngirl (Rogers & Beveridge), loc. cit., p. 

233. 

5 These epithets literally mean, the late, the purified and the for¬ 
given , 

6 For his life sec Maat±ir-Ml-Umara. I, pp. Beveridge’s transla¬ 

tion I, pp. 221-250. He died in 1095 A,H. (1684 A.D.). 
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dignified nobleman. Kazim Khan had his rank increased in his early 
youth, and was first appointed to the Bnyutatt o£ the Bijapur province, 
and afterwards to the FaujdM of Jalnapur in the Aurangabad province; 
other parganas were also assigned to him. At the time when Brahma- 
purl^ was the seat of the imperial camp, he was sent off to the Dtvanl 
of Lahdrc. In those days household-born ones were promoted. They 
say that in those days the Khan was addicted to wine-drinking. One 
of Vazir Khan Shahjahanl’s grand children—who was the reporter for 
the Capital (Lahore)—mentioned this among the report of events, and 
the Superintendent of Posting {Ddrdgha-i-Ddk) laid this report word 
for word before the King. After it had been read, Aurangzib dis¬ 
cussed all the facts with Irshad Khan^ the brother-in-law (of Kazim 
lOian) who was the Divan of the Khdlsa and observed that such a 
trait was extraordinary in a descendant of Amanat Khan‘\ but then 
the writer also was a household-born (and so reliable). After reflection, 
and in spite of all his observance of the law and his strictness, he, in 
consideration of his father ordered the Superintendent (of Post) that 
he should write in reply that both of them were Khinazads, and that 
it was highly improper for one Khanazad to write to the Court such 
disgusting things about another Khanazad. 

When Prince Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Din (Jahandar Shah) the 
eldest son of Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam Bahadur Shah—who was 
going to^ Multan—came to the city (Lahore), Kazim Khan waited 
upon him, and was treated with great honour, appreciation and regard. 

1 Brahmapuri later named Islampuri some 20 miles south-west of Pandhar- 
piir Sholapiir District on the southern bank of the Bhima river. Aurangzib 
stayed there for four and a half years from May, 1695—October 1699, see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, V. p. 6. 

2 Maathir-HbUmarS, Text i, pp. 290,291, Beveridge & Prashad’s 
translation 1, p. 687. 

3 The reference is to the upright nature, disinterestedness and honesty 
of Amanat Khan, sec Adaathir^HUUmara, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 228, 

4 The appointment of Prince Mu‘izz-ud-Din as the governor of Multan 
is recorded in l^afi KJ[}an, 11, p. and his victory over Bi^luchis on pp. ^{62, 
463. 
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After two or three days he became an intimate^ friend of the Prince 
so that the latter was always eager for his society. The position deve¬ 
loped so favourably that he several times petitioned the King about 
this, and an order came adding to his charge the Dtvant of Multan, 
Thatha, and parts of Bhakkar and Siwistan. When he came to Mul¬ 
tan—and as both of them were fond of drinking .and consumption of 
wine—their intimacy increased, and Kazim Khan was treated with 
great distinction even in the most select and private entertainments. 
But with all this—in contrast with the conduct of the other Amirs 
who knew that the coming and going of their ladies to the palace was 
indispensable to their position—though the Prince came for a night 
and day to his garden and walked about with his special attendants 
and there were hints about the attendance of Kazim Khan’s ladies, 
the latter did not consent to such impropriety. In the Baluch expedi¬ 
tion, which was one of the special activities of the Prince and of 
which Aurangzlb was also proud, after the army had devastated the 
territory, and the force of the tribe had been disintegrated, the Prince 
wanted that a body of men under the leadership of one of his imme¬ 
diate followers should be stationed in the houses of the Baluchis. 
Many refused, but this sincere officer (Kazim Khan) readily accepted 
the task. The Baluchis out of respect for his Saiyidship, and in spite 
of their strength, left their property and took to flight. When the 
Prince’s report was received, his (Kazim fail’s) rank was increased 
and he received the title of Khan. Afterwards, when Aurangzlb died, 
and the Prince^ accompanied his father (Muhammad Mu‘azzam), who 


1 in place of in the Text. 

2 According to Khafi Khan, II, pp. 573, 574. the news of Aurangzih’s 

death reached Muhammad A'zani Shah ‘Alam or Bahadur Shah as he was 
known after his coronation at Peshawar on 2.7 h)b^l 1118 A. H. (2nd 

April, ijoj A.D.). He started immediately and reached Lahore about the end of 
Muharram 1119 A.H. The K^utha was recited and the coins struck in his name, 
and he was crowned as the King there, and an order was sent to his son prince 
Mu'izz-ud-Din governor of Multan and Thatha to join him at Lahore. In 
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marched from Peshawar to engage in battle with his brother Muha¬ 
mmad A/zam Shah—both of whom struck money and recited the 
in their own names—Kazim Kban was left in Multan as the 
Deputy-Sft badar. After removal from office—as he came to Lahore, 
and Bahadur vShah went to the Dcccan, Kazim KJian on account of 
the distance, could not accompany him. He spent tw'o or three years 
in that city without employment, and his expenditure was greater than 
his income, while the opposite condition was necessary for happiness. 
As he possessed perfect integrity, and as most of the income of his 
fief was expended on the purveyors of delight and amusement, every 
artist being in receipt of a salary, the proceeds of the lands of his sons 
and their money allowances—they being both officers under the King 
and the Prince—were also spent. When in Sadhaura\ a district of 
Sirhind, he had the good fortune to wait upon the King and the 
Prince, he was granted a fief in the Panjab and appointed to the office 
of 2nd Bakhshi of the Prince who had received the title of Jahandar 
Shah. After Jahandar Shah^ became the Sovereign of India, Kazim 
Kh an obtained the rank of 4,000, but owing to his independent and 
careless disposition, and want of regard for the prevailing conditions 
of the times, and the malice of Kokaltash Khan^—who in the guise of 
friendship worked against him—the gates of affluence did not open for 
him. He became disheartened, and even left off attending the Court. 
One day he by chance met thfe King who remembered his former 
regard and made inquiries after him. He regretted his unemploy¬ 
ment and his distressed circumstances and justly rebuked Kokaltash 
I^an. A proposal was made for his appointment as the Governor of 

Irvine*s Later Mughals (Sarkar cdn.) I, the date 22nd March, i7t>7, is appar¬ 
ently according to the Old Style. The news, it is stated, reached Bahadur 
Shah at Jamriid twelve miles west of Peshawar. 

1 It is Sodhra near Sirhind in the Patiala State, Panjab. 

2 Jahandar Shah was crowned as the King in March, i7i2. 

3 His full name was *Ali Murad Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash Khan 

Zafar Jang, MaatlAr-uLVmara. Text I, pp. 817-819, Beveridge’s translation I, 
pp, 196,197. Also sec Irvine, I, p. 197. 
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Gujarat or Lahore, but as bribery and intrigue were the order of the 
day and Mirs and Vazirs were the arbiters of destinies. As such prac¬ 
tices were quite foreign to Kazim Khan's nature, nothing was arrang¬ 
ed. At last he had to be content with the government of the fort of 
Lahore, Some months had not elapsed before another flower bloomed 
and FarruUi-siyar came to the throne, and Kazim Khan was nearly be¬ 
ing censured on account of his long companionship with Jahandar Shrdi, 
Qutb-ul-Mulk (the Barah Saiyid), who had been for a time in Multan, 
and knew the facts, came to his assistance. He explained that Kazim 
Khan had held himself aloof on account of Jahandar Shah's consulting 
Kokaltash Khan in all affairs and himself remained content with 
nominal power; and so the danger passed away. At the close of 
Farrukh-siyar's reign when 1‘tiqad IGian Farrul^-Shahl became influ¬ 
ential, he, in consequence of old acquaintance—for he too had been 
a servant of Jahandar Shah—procured for the pleasure-loving Kazim 
Khan the position of the Divan of Kashmir, which was an agreeable 
haven for pleasure loving sybarites and was a beautiful and exhilarating 
landscape. When the affair of Muhtawl Khan—which has been des¬ 
cribed in detail in the biography of Ahmad Khan IF who was the De¬ 
puty governor of that province—produced confusion there, and though 
Kazim KJian's skiff reached the shore of safety while the boats of many 
officials were wrecked, yet he was put on the unemployed list by the 
Court officials. Afterwards he came to Delhi, and spent some years 
without office or comfort and died in 1135 A.H. (1723 A.D.) when 
he had passed his sixth decade. 

His eldest son, the pardoned Mir Hasan ‘All, was the honoured 
father of the writer of these pages. He died in the early spring of 
his youth when his years had not exceeded nineteen. As yet the 
plant of his wishes had not bloomed, when he died in Lah 5 re in 
IIII A.H. (1700 A.D.). The flower of his life shed its petals 
from the calamity of the autumn of death. Fifteen days afterwards, 

1 Madj^ir-’Ul-UmarS, Text III, PP* Beveridge s translation L 

pp. 160-103, 
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namely on the 28di Ramadan, 1111 A.H. (9th March, 1700 A.D.) 
this imaginary image showed itself on the page of existence (that is, 
the author was born)\ Though his paternal uncles and some of 
his maternal relatives were still in Lahore, yet this weak slave left 
Lahore in his grandfather’s lifetime on account of his meeting with 
other relations. This he did in the year“ when AmIr-ul-Umara 
Husain ‘All Klian marched (for the first time) to the Deccan. The 
writer came to Aurangabad, and having for the sake of a home 
(ab khurd) loosened the sandals of travel, he cast his anchor there. 
On account of his protracted stay there remained no chance for his 
return. He abandoned friends and country and became bound by 
family ties (i.e. he married) and turned his face to the profession of 
service. In i 145 A.H. (1732-33 A.D.) he was appointed by Nawab 
Asaf Jiih Divan of the province of Berar. That disordered copy 
was rearranged and became resplendent, and that withered flower, 
by the help of the water of exertion, acquired new colour and fragra¬ 
nce. Excellent performance and good service displayed themselves 
and there fell from the truthful lips of Asaf }ah the words “The work 
of such an one has smartness (nimakt)y 

When Nawab Nizam-ud-Daula Bahadur Nasir Jang'’—May his 

1 Sec 'Abdul Hayy’s life of Samsam-ud-DauIa, Alaathir^Hl-Umara Text I, 
pp. 16-18, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 14,15* His date o£ birth there is 
given as 29th Ramadan and not 28th as here; Beveridge gives the corresponding 
date 9th March, 1700, according to the Old Style. 

2 See Beveridge, op-cit., p. 15. notes 2-4, p. 16, notes 1-3; also 
Maathir-ul-Umara Text I, p. 326 and translation I, p. 631 and Beveridge 
& Prashad’s translation I, p. 631. He started for the Deccan in the 4th year 
of Farruyi-siyar’s reign. 

The rest of the note is an autobiography of the author Samsani'iid-Daula 
Shah Nawaz ^an up to the time he completed the preparation (^f Maathir-nb 
Umar a. 

3 See in the account of Nasir Jang in Maa^ir-nl-UnfarS Text III, pp. 
848, 849; also in the biography of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, iV/,, pp. 844 - 84 ^. 
The battle took place near Aurangabad on 20th Jumada I, 1154 A.D, {3rd 
August, 1 74 1 A.D.); also see Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 3 ^ 3 * 
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fortune endured—was obliged by circumstances to take over the 
management of the affairs of the Deccan, a happy chance brought 
the writer also to Aurangabad. By kissing the carpet of association 
with that youth of genius and happy fortune the gates of success 
opened for my countenance of loyalty. As Divine clemency through 
the intermediation of some agents admitted one to close association, 
and the glorious Fortune brought to the forefront a patron less 
unknown, so without the intervention of anyone that exalted 
personality recognised my inability as my qualification and made 
the smell of my service fragrant with his special favours. And 
having admitted me to a position of close association and trust and 
without any rival or partner, he exalted me to his close companionship 
and intimacy. 

As the accomplishment of everything is dependant on its appoin¬ 
ted time, after an interval I was appointed by him as the Divan of 
the Deccan and the Dcpvty-Dlvdn and Khdn-i-Sdmdn of Asaf 
Jail’s establishment, and in thankfulness and gratitude, therefore, I 
bound the straps of devotion and service round my waist. In accord^ 
ance with the practice of my ancestors I regarded bribery and corrup¬ 
tion—which men of the day called the dues of labour, and considered 
as even more legitimate than the mother’s milk—as utterly abominable 
and unbecoming, and cast them away from me. It is well known 
that this exalted nobleman is never forgetful of the fear and dread 
of the Almighty. It is never possible nor allowable for one to 
display niorc than normal concern for the master or to expect excessive 
favours beyond what are due to one’s position and dignity; these latter 
have disappeared in these terrible times. Not even one out of a 

account of Muthawwar Wian in whose house Samsam-ul-Daula took refuge see 
Madthir^ul-Umard, III, pp. 776-793 and p. 108, in the notice of QuA-ud-Dm 
^an I^weshgi. » The work of compilation of the Madthir-ul-Umard, according 
to the account, took 6 years and so must have been completed in 17^7 
when he was appointed Dtvdn of Berar. 

For the life of the author by Ghulam All Azad sec Text I, p. 19, Beveridge s 

translation 1> p. 16. 
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hundred possessed these virtues in these days when incapacity and 
unsteadiness were the outstanding characteristics. God be praised! 
in this case the last mentioned quality is absent. This noble Lord 
of ours, from obedience to whom our store of felicity was increased, 
was in the matter of courage like a sun, which provides an example 
for all and sundry. His excessive kindness is like an uncomparablc 
cloud which grants favours to all; and his contemplative judgment 
by simple orders, which cannot be faced or ignored, makes people 
avoid committing sinful acts. 

Verse 

You cannot raise jour head because of shame; 

To some it is like a wolf, the capture of which is an art. 

When things assumed another aspect and that high born well- 
wisher (Nasir Jang) out of own judgment went into retirement, as 
has been detailed in his account, the writer followed him as the 
shadow follows the substance, and consoled himself with drinking the 
wine of Shiraz. 

Verse 

When throne and glory depart. 

To suffer sorrow is not right; ‘tis better to drink wine. 

Wc spent some days in retirement and happiness; and we used to 
repeat: - 

We have not retired into seclusion for the sake of contentment. 

Preservation of our bodies has been our guiding motive. 

Suddenly the envious heavens changed their lot. They who had 
withdrawn their feet from the world, found themselves exposed to 
mountains and wilderness, and were driven out of the narcissus 
garden (Kanda-i-* Abhar). In the midst of these changes most of 
them lost courage. The writer and his friend and patron had only 
taken a few breaths when the malevolent influence of the untoward 
heavens forced them into a battle. And on that day, as always, the 
writer accompanied his patron, and was seated behind hini on his 
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elephant. And when the affair was extended, and the injury was 
changed into a defeat, and the leaders and commanders of their party 
took refuge in an enclosure {muhauwata) near the battlefield, and 
nothing remained on the field except the elephant of that noble one; 
it also had approached the wall of the enclosure, and the others had 
meanwhile disappeared. On this happening of the Fortune Nasir 
Jang asked the writer as to what was now to dc done. I replied, “I 
see no advantage in staying in this sheltered place, which is worse 
than no shelter—it is the target of bullets and rockets from all sides; 
and sacrificing one’s life would be to no purpose.” On hearing this 
that brave hearted, quick witted warrior rushed into the battlefield. 
He saw that elephant riders, perceiving that he was alone, were 
advancing against him at full speed, but he courageously and all by 
himself pushed on his elephant. When the enemy saw this, they 
shouted praises for his bravery, and refrained from attacking him. 
They formed a circle round him, and took him away towards Asaf 
Jah. They were only a few paces from where he (Asaf Jah) was, 
when some brave men, who valued their honour, drew their swords 
and came out like lightning from their shelter. As the day was lost 
(the time had gone out of hand)—and though that gallant man 
(Nasir Jang) and the writer strongly forbade them—the only effect of the 
proceeding was the irritation of the opposing party, and they in self- 
defence were compelled to restrain them by pouring in a rain of 
bullets. Through a strange happening of our fate, though we 
came safely out of the battle, we were wounded when peace prevailed. 
Suddenly during that commotion some vagabonds rushed at me with 
uplifted swords and attacked me. An officer (^umdat) shouted 
“Why arc you letting yourself to be killed?”, and I realizing the 
situation climbed down from the elephant. As God was protecting 
me, I fell down among a herd of elephants whose trunks and tails 
were entangled. Another officer out of loyalty for the great man (Nasir 
Jang) placed him on his own elephant and carried him out of danger; 
and the flames having blazed up settled down. Thus abandoned and 
in distress I met a friend and was taken to the house of Muthawwar 
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Khan deceased, of whom an account has been given. Though I was 
deserving of severe punishments for my offensive conduct, the clemen¬ 
cy of Asaf Jah—which is a Divine quality—was satisfied with censur¬ 
ing me and depriving me of my rank and fief, and by appointing 

someone to attach mv house. 

/ 

Although in the world of fancy and mediation there was the 
possibility of grave dangers, but, God be praised, for my corner of 
retirement was not disturbed by unheard of and unseen worries. 

Verse 

O! corner of retirement, you have made my face glorious; 

If I do not realize your worth, I become a vagrant. 

It was this retirement, which led to the compilation of this work, 
as has been hinted in the preface. Till the invisible mystery unfolds 
itself and the indubitable grace comes forth, and a suitable occupation 
is found, I have attempted to fill up my unemployed time with 
this pleasant work. It is apparent that it is nothing more than record¬ 
ing foolish sayings and useless talk. As my mind is averse to the 
scourge of unemployment, and to keep away vain thoughts from worry¬ 
ing my mind during this forced situation 1 could do nothing better 
than to employ myself diligently to this task; and nearly six years 
have passed. 


Verse 

We have shunned even the suspicion of pleasure as a result of 

misfortune, 

The wine was not enough to leave even a trace of intoxication. 

Although for some time as a result of this pre-occupation I was 
safe from the disturbances of the time. 

Verse 

Whoever is busy, Fortune sets to something else. 

The time has come when my unemployment proves useful to me, 
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Once again as a result of my natural inclinations which again 
become active as action increases—so do the results—water becomes 
polluted if left stagnant for a long time—how long can the mind 
remain afflicted—I am unable to divine. 

Verse 

We do not complain against the unjust heavens, 

They have taken a bond with the seal of silence from us. 

As the world has been endowed with hope, there is no harm in 
hoping. 


Hemistich 

Perhaps our night will also have a morning. 

A chasm of difficulties has appeared between two stages of opu¬ 
lence; and the light of the moon of the morning is chasing the dark¬ 
ness of the night. 


Verse 

The shield of the face of hope comes round despair 

The dust of the eyes of Jacob in the end becomes the collyrium. 

Oh God! I do not possess the necessary courage for the manage¬ 
ment of affairs, and without means there is no hope for my achieve¬ 
ment. Grant a little support to straighten the affairs of this destitute, 
and if you do not make me helpless, make the affairs easier for me, 
and do not leave me to my fate; and whatever is to happen, let it 
happen. Oh God! we crave your forgiveness for what we have done 
to you, and may Your gracefulness always be on the increase, and may 
we always receive Your favours, and may these always be on the 
increase; and for the sake of the Prophet Muhammad and his descen¬ 
dants! May God grant blessings to Muhammad and his descendants! 
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(MIR) MUHAMMAD KHAN, known KH AN KALAN' 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 211-216) 

He was the elder brother of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Khan 
Atka". In courage and bravery he was unique in his time. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the company of Mirza Kaniran and in attend¬ 
ing upon the stirrups of Humayun, and also did great deeds during 
Akbar’s reign. For a long time he was the governor of the Stiba of 
Panjab. Many parganas in that province were held in fief by the Atka- 
Khail which was a name for the brethren, sons and other relations 
of the Atka Kjiiin. He did good work in conquering the Gakkhar 
country, in routing Sultan Adam, and in establishing Kamal Kh an in 
the government of that area. Along with his brethren he showed bravery 
and daring, and a victory, which former sovereigns of Delhi had been 
longing for all the time, fell to his lot by the good fortune of Akbar^, 
In the 9th year Mirza Muhammad Haklm^, Akbar’s half-brother 
and ruler of Kabul, who was oppressed by Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler 
of Badakhshan, crossed the Indus and begged for Akbar’s help. The 
Emperor appointed Khan Kalan with the Panjab officers to accompany 
the Mirza, It was ordered that the officers should stop Mirza Sulai¬ 
man from interfering with the Kabul territory, and having established 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim there under the guardianship of Khan 
Kalan’s younger brother Qutb-ud-Din Khan^ return to their posts. 
When Khan Kalan with the Panjab army and in company with the 

1 In Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (zncl ciln.), pp. 338, 339, his 
name is given as ^an-i-Kalan Muhammad. 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umaruj II, pp. 53 ^' 535 ^ ^^ud Blochmaim, op, di.,pp. 337 » 

338. 

3 For the Gakkhar campaign see Kamal fail’s biography, Maa^ir-ul- 
Umara Text III, pp. 144.146 and Beveridge & Prashud’s translation I, pp. 758- 

76a. 

4 This is based on Akbarnama Text II, pp. 238-242, Beveridge^s transla¬ 
tion II, pp. 262-365. 

5 Maathir-ubUmara, III, pp. S^'59> ^md Blochmann, op. cit., 353, 
354 - 
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Mirza (Muhammad Hakim) arrived in the neighbourhood of Kabul, 
Mirza Sulaiman gave up the siege and started for Badakhshan. Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim having achieved his object entered Kabul with the 
royal officers. Khan Kalan remained there, as he preferred td act as 
the VakJl of the Mirza and manage the affairs of that province, and 
sent back to India Qutb-ud-Din and other officers. But the Mirza 
owing to his youth was not possessed of sound reason, and always lent 
his ears to the falsehoods of the sedition-mongers of Kabul, who in 
this way wanted to stir up a strife. Khan Kalan, who was known 
for his loyalty and impetuosity, did not have recourse to conciliatory 
methods. He was upset by minor matters, and used harsh measures; 
as a result things did not proceed harmoniously between him, the 
Mirza and the Kabulis. Though the Mirza professed submissiveness, 
he transacted most important matters without consulting Khan Kalan. 
At last, he without referring to Khan Kalan gave his sister^ who was 
previously married to Shah Abul Ma‘all, in marriage to Khwaja Hasan 
Naqshbandl who was passing his days in Kabul. The latter as a 
result of this noble alliance became arrogant, and began managing the 
Mirza’s affairs. Khan Kalan, who in spite of his imperious disposi¬ 
tion was acute, far-sighted and a good judge of men, realized that 
things would become unpleasant in the end. Out of far-sightedness, 
therefore he, one night and without anyone knowing about it, marched 
out of Kabul and took the high road to India, and on reaching Lahdre 
breathed the sigh of ease and relief. 

As the spiritual gardeners and ancient sages* have likened kingship 
to gardening, for as a gardener improves a garden by taking up a tree 
from one place and planting it in another; he rejects many, waters 
others moderately, labours hard for their proper growth, uproots wild 
trees, lops off ugly branches, removes trees that are huge, grafts some 

1 Falshr-un-Nisa Bcgam, a daughter of Humayun by Jujak Bcgam and 
widow of Mir Shah Abul Ma'ali. 

2 This highly elaborate simile is copied almost verbatim from Akbarnama 
Text II, p. 332, Beveridge’s translation IL pp- 4^6, 487. 


20 
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upon others, collects fruits of different kinds and flowers of varied 
colours, enjoys their shades when necessary and does such things as are 
laid down in the science of horticulture; so the far-sighted kings by their 
instruction and regulation of the affairs of their servants keep alight the 
lamp of wisdom, and raise the standard of guidance. Wherever a large 
number of people of one mind and language are gathered and there are 
signs of crowding and commotion, the rulers must disperse them, firstly 
for their own good, and secondly for the welfare of the community, 
even though no improper acts by this crowd may have been noticed or 
suspected. They regard this dispersal as the basis of union, particu¬ 
larly as peace cannot be established when mischief comes about from 
the consumption of potent liquors, resulting in the intoxication of the 
weak-headed consumers of these cups of inebriation. This is specially 
the case when strife-mongers, tale-bearers and disturbers abound. As 
negligence is naturally implanted in human constitution, the loyal 
members of the Atka- Kh ail, who had for a long time been gathered 
together in the Panjab and were administering these territories, were 
in the 13th year removed from their charges, and summoned to the 
Court. In 976 A.H. (1568 A.D.) they came to Agra and did 
homage, and each of them was granted a select and fertile fief. The 
Sarkar of SambhaP, which was the finest district in India, was granted 
as a fief to Mir Muhammad Khan, and Husain Qull Khan Dhulqadar^, 
the fief-holder of the Nag 5 r Sarkar was appointed the Governor of the 
Panjab. That wide tract (Sambhal) was given to I^an Kalan^. In 
the 17th year when Akbar was encamped at Ajmer and decided on 
the conquest of Gujarat, Khan Kalan^ and many other officers were 

1 Sarkar of Sambhal in the Moradabad District, United Provinces, 
Imferial Gazetteer, XXII, pp. 18, iq. 

2 His name is given as Khan Jahan Husain Qiili Beg in Maathir-til-U mar a 
Text III, pp. 645-653, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation I, pp. 645-649. See 
also Blochmann, of. cit., pp. 348-351. 

3 This sentence is only a repetition, as the grant of Sambhal to the 
Mir is already described in the previous sentence. 

4 Sec Akbarn^ma Text III, p. 4, Beveridge's translation III, pp. 6, 7; 
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sent in advance in that direction. When j^an Kalan reached near 
the town of Bahadrajan, near Sirohl, Raja Man Singh Dcohara who 
was the chief of the area, played a trick. After reaching Gurbazi he pro¬ 
fessing obedience sent some Rajputs by way of a mission. After they 
had waited on f^an Kalan, he at the time of their taking leave was, in 
accordance with the Indian custom, giving each of them a and 
bidding them adieu* One of these daring and furfous men struck the 
Khan with a dagger under the collar-bone so hard that its point came 
out three finger-breadths under the shoulder-blade. His men killed 
the Rajput and his companions. In spite of the severity of the wound 
the Khln recovered within fifteen days. 

When Gujarat was conquered in the same year by Akbar, Khan 
Kalan was appointed Governor of Pattan\ which was an old town and 
was also known as Nahrwala; it was formerly the Capital of the country. 
In the 20th year, 983 A.H.^ (^575 A.D.) Khan Kalan died. He 
was a very accomplished man^, and composed poetry both in Turkish 
and Persian. He composed a Divan consisting of odes and ghazals. 
His pen-name was Ghaznavl. He was also a skilled musician. It is 
stated that his assemblies in no place were without poets and scholars. 
He was an ardent admirer of elaborate compositions, pleasant and 
sweet songs, and a patron of master artists. The verse is his: 


3 Lnd Tabaqat-i-Akbarh Dc’s Text II, pp. 237, 238, translation II, pp. 371, 372. 
Sirohi is a state in Rajputana, Imferial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp. 28-37. Bhadrajan 
is situated to the north of Sirohi and east of Siwana. 

1 Pattan is described as Anhilvada Pa tan in Imperial Gazetteer^ XX, pp, 
24, 25. It is famous for its Jain Temples. Khan Kalan’s appointment as its 
Governor is mentioned in Akbarnama Text III, p. 33, Beveridge’s translation III, 

p. 46. 

2 In Akbarnama Text III, p. 163, it is stated that he died on Farwadin 
19 ; December 1575 according to Beveridge’s translation III, p. 231. 

3 This appears to be adapted from Badayuni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawart^ 
Text III, p. 287, where some more of his verses are given. See also Haig s 
translation III, pp. 396, 397. According to Badayuni, he told Akbar that the 
glory of his reign was that a man like me has lived in it. 
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Muhammad Khan Atka 
Verse 

During youth the lyest part of my life was spent in folly; 
What was left, has been passed in repentance. 

Verse 

None gives water save the pupil of the eye^; 

No breath for me save a morning sigh. 

Fadil Khan his son had the rank of 1,000. During the time 
when Mirza ‘Aziz was besieged at Ahmadabad, and every day zealous 
men went out to fight, he displayed devotion and was killed^. His 
second son was Farrukh Khan^ who in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign 
attained the rank of 500. 

(SHAMS-UD-DIN) MUHAMMAD KHAN^ ATKA 
(Vol. II. pp. 531-535) 

He was the son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, who was a 
spiritually-minded landlord. When Shams-ud-Din was twenty years 
old^, he dreamt in Ghazni that the moon came into his arms. He 
related this to his father, who interpreted the dream as meaning that 
some good fortune would happen to him; and this would be the 
means of exalting the family. At first he was the servant of Mirza 
Kamran the brother of Emperor Humayun. When Humayun went 

1 There is a play on the word in the expression 1 ^ gener¬ 

ally means a man, but in this verse it is the man in the eye or the pupil. 

2 Akharn^ma Text III, p, 43, Beveridge’s translation III, p- fii. 

3 He is often mentioned in Vol. Ill of Akharnama, 

4 His life based mainly on the account in the Maa^ir^uUUmarR was pub¬ 
lished in Blochmann^s translation of the A*tn I (2nd cdn.), pp. 337-338. 

5 See Akharnama Text I, p. 14, Beveridge’s translation I. p. 43, where 
the dream is stated to have been in the 22nd year of his life. Beveridge added 
a note (p. 43, note 2) about Atga stating that it is the Turkish word Ataga 
meaning "the state of being a father”, but in the later volumes of Akharnama 
adopted Atka, and this is followed here. 
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from Agra a second time to encounter Shcr Khan Sur\ Mirza Kam- 
ran did not accompany him, and leaving his troops with the Emperor 
proceeded to Lahore. Mir Shams-ud-Dm was one of them. When 
on loth Muharram 947 A.H. (17th May, 1540 A.D.) near Qanauj 
and one farsakh^ from the river a great defeat was inflicted on the 
royal army; the officers fled without fighting, and rushed to the river; 
a large number of them were drowned. Humayun himself attacked 
the enemy twice, but later at the urgent requests of his well-wishers 
left the field and crossed the river on an elephant. He dismounted on 
the opposite bank and was looking for a way of escape. As the bank 
was high he could not find one. One of the soldiers escaped from 
the whirlpool and reached there, and taking hold of the Emperor’s 
hand drew him up. Humayun asked his name and birthplace. He 
replied that his name was Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, that he was 
born at Ghazni and was a servant of Mirza Kamran. Humayun made 
him hopeful of royal favours. Accordingly after reaching Lahore he 
was taken into royal service. 

Near the time of Akbar’s birch^, Humayun as a reward for the 
service rendered at Qanauj promised Shams-ud-Din’s wife that she 
would have the nursing of the Prince. Maryam MakanI, in accord¬ 
ance with the royal order, made over the fortunate baby to the wife of 
the said Khan who had the title of Jljl Anaga. As her delivery had 
not yet taken place, other nurses suckled the Prince, till jTjl Anaga 
attained this blessing. When Humayun went to ‘Iraq (Iran), Mir 
Shams-ud-Din was left at Qandahar in the service^ of the Prince. 


1 Akharndma Text I, pp. 162-167; Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 349 " 354 - 
For details of the battle of Qanauj see Bancrji, Hurndyun Badshah (193^)* PP* 
243-249. 

2 Farsakh or farasang about 18,000 feet in length. 

3 This is adapted from Akharndma Text I, p. 44; see also Beveridges 
translation L pp. 130, 131, where the names of all his nurses are enumerated 
and valuable notes are added regarding a number of them. 

4 This is not quite correct, as Humayun had to fly from Mustung when 
pursued by Mirza 'Askari leaving Akbar behind, see Joher (Johur) Stewart s 
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When Humayun returned, he at the behest of Mirza Kamran came 
with the Prince to Kabul. On hearing of the conquest of Qandahar 
by Huai 3 yun’s forces, the Mlrza^ took the Prince to his house, and 
imprisoned the Mir in an unworthy place. As Fortune was his fate, 
he remained safe from the machinations of his enemies, and after the 
conquest of India when the Sarkar of Hissar was assigned as appanage 
of the Prince, Atka Khan was appointed to the government of that 
area. When the dais of the Caliphate was adorned by the enthrone¬ 
ment of Akbar, Atka Khan^ and other grandees were sent to Kabul 
to bring Maryam MakanI and the other Begams. When Akbar’s 
mind became alienated from Bairani Khan, an order was sent to the 
said Khan, who was in his fief in Bhera-Khushab*^ to make over 
Lah 5 re to his elder brother Mir Muhammad I^an, and to present 
himself at the Court. On his presenting himself he received a flag, 
drums and the TUman-togh'^ of Bairam Khan, and was appointed 
Governor of the Pan jab. 

When it became certain that Bairam Khan was advancing to the 
Panjab from Bikanir with rebellious intentions, Atka Khan was sent in 
advance®, and the Emperor himself left Delhi. Though Shams-ud-Dln° 
Khan was not a warrior like Bairam Khan, but by the Emperor’s good 

translation (1832), pp. 51. 5^, Erskinc, History of India (1854) Ih pp. 267-270, 
and Bayazid’s Memoirs Text, Hidayat Hosain*s cdn. (1941), p. 7. 

1 Akbarnama Text I, p. 236, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 468. 

2 Ibid Text II, p, 17, Ibid II, pp. 30, 31. 

3 Bhcra and ^ushab, in the Shahpur District, Panjab. 

4 See Blochmann’s translation of A'tn I (2nd cdn.), p. 5^^ pi. ix, fig. 4 
where it is called Tumantoq, In Irvine, Army of the Indian Mughals, p. 34. it 
is Tumantogh, while the Text has ^ 

5 ManqalS or Manqalah, advanced troops, vide Irvine, of, cit., p. 225. 

6 The appointment of Atka I^ian to quell the sedition of Bairam Khan 
and the battle are described in the Akbarnama Text II, pp. i lo-i 15, Beveridge’s 
translation II, pp. 168-176. In note i on p. 169 the author suggests that 
Dikdar is probably Dardak in Jalandhar District, Panjab. An exact copy of the 
petition is reproduced on pp, j/9-121 of the Text and pp. 182-/85 of the 
translation. 
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fortune, a great battle took place between them in the village of 
Gunachor, pargana Dikdar near Jalandhar. Bairam Khah’s men fought 
bravely, and threw most of Atka flan’s forces into confusion. But: 

Verse 

If you fight with your benefactor 

Even if you are in heaven, you will fall head downwards. 

Atka Khan attacked Bairam Iran’s centre and dispersed it, and 
was victorious. At Sirhind he did homage, and was exalted with the 
title of A‘zam Khan. When Munfim Khan was appointed the Vakils 
Atka Khan showed his dissatisfaction and wrote from Lahore to Akbar 
that as he had rendered invaluable services in confronting Bairam 
Khan, he ought to have received his appointment. Accordingly in 
the 6th year he came to the Court, and received charge of the 
political and financial affairs. Both Maham Anaga, who consi¬ 
dered herself as the real Vakil and Mun‘im ^an who ostensibly 
held that post, were vexed. At last in the yth year’, on 12th 
Ramadan, 969 A. H. (i6th May, 1562 A.D) when Atka Khan, 
Munfim Khan and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan were engaged in 
public business in the Hall of Audience, Adham Khan son of Maham 
Anaga, who out of his pride of youth and prosperity was a fearless 
desperado, and innately given to creating disturbances, came there 
and all the officers stood up out of respect. As Adham Khan was 
full of envy and regarded him as a rival, he laid hold of his dagger 
and advanced. He said to j^usham Beg his servant “Strike this 
traitor**. He unsheathed his dagger and struck it into Atka Khan’s 
breast. The latter was wounded and in consternation fled towards 
the royal harem. Another of the servants of that murderer (Adham 
Khan) struck him with a sword in the courtyard of the Hall and 
finished him. There was a great uproar in the royal palace, and the 


I Fora detailed account of the murder etc. see A kharnama Text ll, 
174-178 and Beveridge’s translation 11, pp- 269-275. 
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Emperor waking up asked for an explanation. He then inflicted 
retribution on Adhani Khan, as has been related in his account. 

Verse 

Would that he had been martyred the following year 

As then the chronogram of his death would have been Khan Shahid^, 

On hearing of this catastrophe, the Atka KhaiP armed themselves 
and blocked the way of Adham Khan. Although they heard that 
he had been killed, but on account of the high position and 
influence of Maham Anaga they regarded the statement as false 
and went on creating a disturbance. At last some of them went and 
saw for themselves what had happened; and the disturbance was 
over. Akbar took great pains to comfort and console the sons and 
brothers of the martyred ^an, and to train and promote the members 
of the clan. Atka Khail were a large crowd. Offices of 5,000 to 
100 were in their hands. No other family was at that time so large 
and powerful. There were also many foster-brothers of the Emperor, 
and most of them attained the ranks of 5,000 and 4,000. It is not 
known whether there were ever so many foster-brothers so highly 
placed under any other Sovereign. 

MUHAMMAD KHAN BANGASH’^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 771-774) 

In the beginning he was fama^atdar (Jama^ddr). The Barah 
Saiyids brought him to notice and introduced him into royal ser- 

1 The martyred ^an, which according to Abjad yields 970, 

2 The Atka f£hail formed a very influential clan in the Panjab, and Akbar 
found it necessary to remove them from there in the 13th year; see Akharnama 
Text II, pp. 332, 333, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 486-488, and note I on p. 

486. 

3 A much more detailed account of Muhammad I£han Bangash was pub¬ 
lished by Irvine in his classical article The Bangash Nawabs of Farru^abad, 
Joarn. As. Soc. Bengal, XLVII, pp. 268-357. The account in Maathir deals not 
only with Muhammad Khan, but includes short notices of his sons Qa’im Khan 
and Ahmad Khan. 
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vice'. In the 3r£l year of Muhammad Shah*s reign*, in the battle 
which took place with Qutb-ul-Mulk under the generalship of Sultan 
Ibrahim, the Khan was with Qutb-ul-Mulk. He came with his follow¬ 
ing and joined the Emperor, and rendered useful service, and received 
a high rank and the title of Ghadanfar Jang^. In the 13th year corres¬ 
ponding to 1143 A.H^. ('73^'3^ A.D.) he was appointed Governor of 
Malwa on the death of Raja Girdhar^ Bahadur. At that time he led a 
force against Chattarsal® Bundlla, and having fought with him for a 
year he released from him the royal estates of which he had taken 
possession. Chattarsal was awaiting his opportunity, and after the said 
Khan had dismissed the additional forces, Chattarsal joined with the 
Mahrattas, and suddenly advanced and besieged him in GarhI. After 
a siege of four months, as there was an outbreak of Plague, the 
Mahratta army abandoned the siege and left. Chattarsal was still 
persisting with the siege when Qa’im Khan the son of the I^an arrived 
with a force, and as a result Chattarsal made peace. The Wian was 


1 Sec Irvine, op. cit., p. He was presented to the Emperor Farrukh- 

siyar at Barahpul on 9th February, I7i3> and received various honours and 
assignments. 

2 Muhammad Shah’s enthronement took place at Bidyapur (at Tajpur 
about 4 miles from Bidyapur according to a footnote of Sir Jadunath in Irvine s 
Later Mughals, II, p. i, note) on 15th Dhul Qa"da 1131 A.H. (28 September 
1719 A.D.). The battle referred to is that of Hasanpur which took place on 
13th and 14th Muharram, 1133 A. H. (13th and 14th November, 1720 A.D.). 
see Irvine, loc, cit., pp. 85-93. Sec also Irvine, Journ. As Soc. Bengal, XLVII, 
pp. 280-282. 

3 vj:i^ fiiS in the Text is certainly incorrect. 

4 See Irvine, Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, XLVII, p. 305, where it is stated that 
the "Sanad for Malwa is dated 17th Rabi I of the 12th year”, i.e. in 1730 A. D. 

5 Raja Girdhar Bahadur was appointed Governor of Malwa in place of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1725 and was killed in a battle with Mahrattas in the 

neighbourhood of Ujjain on 8th December 1728, sec Irvine, Later Mughals, II, 
pp. 152, 243. 

6 JLw jjLm* in the Text is an error for JEm# For an account of 

the expedition against the Bundilas sec Irvine, loc. cit., pp. 284-305. 
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now free and proceeded to the Court. In the battle with Nadir Shah 
he was in the rearguard. He died at his appointed time. After his 
death his eldest son Qa’im I^an* became Faujdar of the estates of 
Farrukhabad etc. in the Siiba of Akbarabad. Later when Safdar 
Jang became the VazJr, he, at the instance of the latter (Safdar Jang), 
attacked Sa‘d Ullah Khan son of ‘All Muhammad Khan Rohila and 
besieged him in Badayun. Though the latter made entreaties, they 
were of no avail. Being helpless he c-ime out and engaged in battle. 
Qa’im Khan and his brothers were killed. When Safdar Jang incited 
Emperor Ahmad Shah and wanted to confiscate Qa’im Kh an’s estates, 
the latter’s mother came veiled, and settled the matter for sixty lacs of 
rupees*. Safdar Jang confiscated all the farganas, but gave back 
Farrukhabad with twelve villages which had formed the perpetual 
grant {Altamgha) of Qa’im Khan’s mother since Farrukh-siyar’s time. 
He appointed Nawal Rai to collect t^e revenues, and went off to 
Delhi after the Emperor. Ahmad Khan the brother of Qa’im Khan 
collected a force of Afghans, and killed Nawal Rai in a battle. Safdar 
Jang who had set out from Delhi to help Nawal Rai on hearing of the 
catastrophe came to a place between the towns of Patiyall® and Saha- 
war in 1 163 A.H. (1749-50 A.D.), and engaged Ahmad Khan. He 
was signally defeated, and escaped in his canopied (brass) haudah. 
Though he was wounded, and his driver and a special attendant 
(sdwar-i-khawds'S had been killed, but he escaped from the clutches of 
the Afghans owing to their being unware of his being in the haudah. 
Ahmad Kh an sent his son hdahmud Kh an to confiscate the province 
of Oudh, and himself went to Allahabad. He did not fail to plundet 
and to take prisoners (on the way). In 1164 A.H. Safdar Jang 


1 For Qaim ^an, see Irvine, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XLVIl, pp. 371- 

383- 

2 Sec Irvine, Journ. As. Soc, Bengal, XLVIII, p. 53. where the amount is 
given as fifty lacs of rupees, 

3 Sail in the Text should be Patiyali (Patiali), see Irvine, loc. cit., p- 71. 

Jhe battle took place on 24th September, 1750. 
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collected a force and having allied himself with Mulhar Rao Holkar 
and Jai Apa Sindhia advanced to retrieve the position. 

The Mahrattas first drove off Shadil Khan^ who was the Governor 
of Kul Jalesar on behalf of Ahmad Khan. Ahmad Khan, who was 
besieging Allahabad, on receipt of this news started for Farruyiabad. 
The Mahrattas followed him and besieged him there. He made most 
of his opportunity and went away to Husainpur which was a better 
fortified place. On the day when Sa’d Ullah IGian son of *Ali Muha¬ 
mmad Khan came to his assistance, a battle took place. He was 
defeated and took refuge in the skirts of the hills. His country was 
devastated. At last he humbled himself and made peace in accordance 
with Safdar Jang*s wishes. For a long time he managed affairs in his 
country, and his good nature became well known. He was most 
assiduous in attending to many high born men and women who took 
refuge with him after the sack of the Capital^, and without expecting 
any service of them sent monthly allowances to the house of each one 
of them. His behaviour to people was very gentle and humble, and 
he left a record for the time of doing good without expecting a return . 
There is no information about his descendants^. 


MUHAMMAD MiAN NIYAZI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 37 ^^ 37 ^) 

He was an Amtr of the time of Akbar, and was distinguished by 
his services among the Afghan officers of his Court. The author of the 
Tabaqat-i^AkbArt states that he had attained the rank of 2,000 , but 

1 Shadi !£han in the Text, but it should be Shadil ^an ghilza’i, sec 
Irvine, loc. cit,, p. 86. 

2 Irvine, loc, cit„ p. 128 ct seq, 

3 For Ahmad Ilian’s habits and character sec Irvine, loc. cit.. pp. 

‘ 54 - 159 - 

4 For his children sec Irvine, loc, cit„ pp. i59> ipo* 

5 Thisb apparently incorrect, as in the Tahaqat-i-Akbarh Dcs Text II. 
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Shaikh Abul Fadl in the 40th Ilahl year docs not place his rank higher 
than 500. In Jahangir’s reign, however, he rose to a high rank and 
became famous. It is stated that Jahangir proposed to award titles to 
three persons, but they refused. They were Mirza Rustam Safav! , 
^waja Abul Hasan Turbat!^ and Muhammad Khan Niyaz!^. The 
last mentioned said “What name can I take that is higher than mine, 
which is Muhammad?” In the beginning of his career he distin¬ 
guished himself in Bengal in company with Shahbaz Wian Kambu. 
He specially acquired a name for bravery and courage in the battles on 
the Brahmaputra. It is stated that Shahbaz ^an in view of his com¬ 
panionship and service used to give him a lac of rupees every year 
from his own resources. In the Thatha campaign he was an auxiliary 
of Khan-Khanan. 

When in the year 1000* A.H. (159^^9^ A.D.) Mirza JanI Beg 
the ruler of Sindh came out of the fort where he was besieged, and 
proceeded towards Siwistan so that he might attack the boats of the 
victorious army, fGian-Khanan sent a force, which included Muhammad 
Khan NiyazI, in that direction and himself followed later. When the 
force sent reached the boats, some thought that they should fortify 


p. 452, it is stated: 3' 

translation IL p. 6S0. 

1 See Blochmann’s translation of A’in. 1 (2nd edn.), pp- 540> 54‘> 
a short biography of his is given. 

2 Maathir-al'Umara, III, pp. 434-441* 

3 Ibid I, pp. 737-739. Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 128-130. 

^ For Shalibaz Kh an Kambu see II> pp. ^^o~Goi and 

Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 436'440- The battles on the 
Brahmaputra are detailed in Akbarnama Text III, pp. 43®'44o, ^veridge s 
translation Ill. pp. 657-659, in the account of the 28th year of Akbar s reign in 
1584 A.D. There is no mention, however, of Muhammad IJhan Niyazi there. 
Sec also Riyad-ns-Salaftn (Salam’s translation), p. 167. and Stewart* Hiitory of 
Bengal, pp* 17^, 179. 

5 Akbarnama Text III, pp. 608, 609, Beveridge s translation III, pp. 929- 
931; see also Maathir’-t-Rahimt (Hidayat Husain edn.) II, pp. 3 ^ 7 ^ 373 ’ 
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Lakhi, and await reinforcements, but on the urgent representation of 
phe brave men it was decided to fight. Linder the leadership of Muha¬ 
mmad I^an NiyazI they passed LakhI, and engaged the enemy. The 
latter drove off the vanguard and the right and left wings and were 
exultant at their success. Muhammad Khan arrived with the centre 
and by hard fighting defeated the enemy which were 5,000 strong, 
while the imperial force did not consist of more than 1,200 soldiers. 
Mlrza Jam turned back several times and fought, but it was without 
effect. It is stated that from this date Khan-Khanan had full confi¬ 
dence in his leadership. In the time of Jahangir in the battle of 
KhirkI—which was one of the famous engagements in the Deccan— 
Khan-Khanan entrusted the charge of his son Shah Nawaz Khan^ to 
Muhammad Khan and Yaqub Kh an Badaldishl who were both experien¬ 
ced soldiers of the time. On that day Muhammad ^an employed an 
excellent stratagem. He took possession of the stream which flowed 
through the plain (of battle), and stopped all its crossings. He held its 
bank, and did not allow Shah Nawaz Khan to rush forward. Malik 
‘Ambar with all his force and equipment was met by a shower of 
arms and bullets wherever he tried to cross. Malik ‘Ambar lost 
many of his troops and was compelled to fly ; owing to the pursuit of 
his brave foes he found no resting place till he reached his base 
(home). 

When Prince Shah Jahan undertook the campaign in the Deccan, 
Muhammad Khan did not slacken in the performance of brave deeds, 

I His name was Iraj and he was the eldest son of I£han-^haiun 'Abd-ur- 
Rahlm. He was granted the title of Shah Nawaz Khan in the 6th year, 1611 
A.D., of Jahangir’s reign, see Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers and Beveridge) I, p. 197. 
For his life see Maathir-i-Rahiml (Hidayat Husain edn.) II, pp. 612-635, and 
Maathir-ul-Umara II, pp. 645-648. The battle of Khirki is mentioned in the 
last work on p. 646 as having taken place in the loth year of Jahangir s reign 
in 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.). It is called Karki in Tuzuk (op. cit.. p. 3' 4 ) and 
KirkI by Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 263; while in Maa^ir-nl-Umara, 
II, p. 647, it is stated that it is now known as Aurangabad, and is situated 5 hos 
from Daulatabad. The battle took place some miles from Kirki. 
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In fact Muhammad Khan was a conscientious official and was gener¬ 
ally liked by most people. It is said that he had divided his time, 
both during day and night, and during his life of eighty-five years 
made no change whatsoever in it; occasionally, however, when travelling 
or during sudden expeditions there were some omissions. From the 
last three hours of the night till sunrise he spent the time in reading the 
Qur’an, and till six hours of the day he used to read commentaries and 
books of travel. Consequently he was fully conversant with the Afghan 
genealogies. After that he took his food and rested, and in the end 
of the day he attended to business. The first part of the night he 
spent in discussions with soldiers, *Ulam 3 and faqtrs^ and spent the 
next six hours in the harem. He was also ceremonious about eating, 
and had a posse of sentries on duty at that time. Most of his soldiery 
belonged to his tribe. If one of them died, he assigned his full pay 
to his son. If, however, he was childless, his other heirs received half 
his pay. He was possessed of devotion, piety and orthodoxy in full 
measure. He never failed to perform ablutions. People told tales 
about his miracles. He died in 1037 A.H. (1627-28 A.D.). Ba- 
tnurd aiiliyd Muhammad Khan (The saint Muhammad Khan is dead) 
is the chronogram. 

As he spent much time in the Deccan, and the pargana of Ashti^ 
in Berar on the further (i.e. east) side of the river Wardha^ was in 
his fief, he made his home in that town- Through his efforts he great¬ 
ly developed the place by increasing its population and erecting build¬ 
ings. He was buried there. Ahmad Khan^, his son and successor, 
built a tomb and a mosque, and laid out a garden; this public park 
was greatly frequented by the public. At present the town, the 
pargana and in fact the whole neighbourhood has become desolate. 

1 In the Wardha District due west of Nagpur in the Central Provinces, sec 
Imperial Gazetteer, VI, p, 11, 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, XXIV, pp. 375^ 376. 

3 Madthir-ul'Umara Text I, pp. 185-188, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 
167, 168. 
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Out of a hundred houses there is only one with a light in it {i,e. is 
occupied), and one village in ten yields rent. No one of the family 
cither is left, who holds any position^ 

(HAJI) MUHAMMAD KHAN SISTANI 
(Vol. I, pp. 548-551) 

He was one of the distinguished servants of Bairam Khan^, who 
always treated him as a companion and counsellor. Accordingly in 
the year g6i A.H. (1551A.D.), when a number of insurgents made 
certain representations to Humayun about Bairam Khan, who was then 
Governor of Qandahar. the King went there from Kabul. After reach¬ 
ing there he was convinced that there was no truth whatever in all that 
had been said, and after spending the winter there, he confirmed Bairam 
Klian in his post at Qandahar, and returned. As a precautionary 
measure, however, he took HajI Muhammad^ with him, as people 
always suspected him of plotting. After the conquest of India, he, 
through Bairam Khan*s instrumentality, received the title of f^han and 
promotion to a high office. In the ist year of Akbat*s reign, when 
the Emperor started towards Delhi from Jalandhar to extirpate Hemu, 
he sent Khidr Khwaja Khan^ with HajI Muhammad ^an Sistani and 
other officers to Lah 5 re to put down Sikandar Shah Sur and to settle 
the affairs of the SUba of Panjab. When the defeat of TardI Beg 
fOian in the vicinity of Delhi introduced confusion in the affairs, 
Mulla ‘Abdullah Ma^dum-ul-Mulk, who outwardly declared himself 
as a supporter of the Emperor, but in secret was a partisan of the 

1 See Blochtnann. loc. cit.s p. 541, note 2 and Beveridge, loc. cit., pp. 168, 
169, note 5 in respect to Ashti and the tombs of the father and the son. 

2 For Bairam Khan Khan-Khanan see Maathir^ul-U mar a Text I, pp. 381- 
384, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 368-378. 

3 Akbarnama Text I, p. 334, Beveridge’s translation L p. 612. 

4 In Akbarnama Text II, p. 31, Beveridge’s translation p. 50, it is stated 
that Akbar left I^iidr Khwaja Khan to settle the Panjab affairs and quel the 
disturbances caused by Hemu, 
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Afghans, wrote to Slkandar Sur instigating him to come from the 
Siwalik hills. Khwaja ^idr ^an’ left the defence of the city to 
Hajl Muhammad Khan Slstani^ and went himself to oppose Sikandar 
Sur. When the Hajl became convinced of the bad faith of the Mulla, 
he tortured him with racks and irons, and, having buried him up to 
the waist in the ground, took from him certain treasures which he had 
buried in a miserly fashion under the earth. In the 3rd year, 966 
A.H. (1559 A.D.), Bairam Khan became alienated from Mulla Pir 
Muhammad SharwanI, who was his deputy and Yaktl of the empire, 
and having taken from him the insignia of office sent him to the fort 
of Biyana; in his place he appointed Hajl Muhammad Khan as the 
Vakil. At the time when Akbar became alienated from Bairam 
Khan, and leaving Agra for hunting came to Delhi, Bairam Khan, on 
receiving the news that royal attitude towards him had changed, did 
not at first believe It. Later, however, when he was convinced that 
Akbar had actually broken off with him, he deemed it expedient to 
send Hajl Muhammad l^an'^ and other officers to the Court, and des¬ 
patched them with messages of obedience, loyalty and all apologies 
for his offences. When Hajl Muhammad Khan reached the Presence, 
he saw that the Emperor was highly displeased, and realized that it 
was best to remain silent. He also did not receive permission to 
depart. Afterwards when Bairam gave himself up, and coming out 
of the Siwaliks waited upon Akbar, and was granted leave to go on 
pilgrimage to Hijaz, Akbar sent Hajl Muhammad Khan SistanI and 
Tarsun Muhammad ^an to accompany him, and acting as his guides 


1 So in the Text, but the correct name is lOiidr Khwaja Khan. 

2 Haji Muhammad IJhan was left in charge of Lahore and tortured 
Mulla 'Abdullah Sultanpuri, Shaikh-uLIslam, Makhdum-uLMulk, see Akbarnama, 
Text II, p. 47, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 73. 

3 Akharnama, Text II, p. 87, Beveridge’s tr«inslation II, p. 132. 

4 Bairam ^an sent Tarsun Mahammad j^an, Haji Muhammad Khan 
and Khwaja Amin-ud-Din Mahmud with the message of submission etc., 
Akbarnama Text II, p. 96, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 145. 
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to escort him over the dangerous roads up to the borders of the impe¬ 
rial territories^. 

It is stated that one day> on the road, Bairam Khan said to the 
HajI, “The opposition of no one has pained me so much as your 
unfaithfulness. You have forgotten all your old obligations.” Haji 
Muhammad Khan replied, “You in spite of your assertions of loyalty 
and faithfulness to Humayun, and all favours and kindness shown to 
you by Akbar, rebelled and drew the sword. What occurred is well 
known. If I withdrew from your companionship, what is there extra¬ 
ordinary in it”. Bairam was ashamed and did not reply. HajI Muha¬ 
mmad Khan conducted him to the borders of Nagor and then returned 
to the Court; and afterwards was always attached to the royal stirrups. 
He fought bravely in the field, and was raised to the rank of 3,000. 
In the 12th year when Akbar marched to take Chittor, he was sent 
from fort of Gagrun^, which is situated on the border of Malwa, with 
Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan to extirpate the sons of Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad Mlrza who flying from Sarkdr Sambhal were stirring up distur¬ 
bances in that province; and received a fief in the Sarkdr of Mandu. 
In the 20th year he was appointed an auxiliary of the Bengal forces, 
and in the battle^ against Da’ud Khan KararanI when affairs were 
confused, he was in the company of Khan-Khanan Mun‘im Khan and 
was wounded. When Khan-Khanan took up his residence in the city 
of Gaur, which in the early days was the Capital of Bengal, a large 
number of nobles and great men fell victims to the ravages of Malaria. 
HajI Muhammad Khan^ also died there of the same disease in 983 

A.H. (1575-76 A.D.). 

1 Akbarndma Text II, pp. Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 179- 

182. 

2 Ibid p. 313, Ibid p. 462. 

3 Battle of Takaro’i or Haripur on 3*^^ March, ^S 7 S* Akbarndma Text 
III« pp. 122-124, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 174- 177 * see also Blochmann s 
translation of A^in^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 405, 407* 

4 Sec Blochmann, loc. cit.. pp. 4 o 5 > for his life, and pp. 407, 4o8 
for a list of the officers who died of Malaria at Gaur in 983 A. H. 
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[Maa^ir- 


MUHAMMAD MURlD I^AN I 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 219-221) 

He was the son of Amir Mughal, and one of Akbar’s ojfficers 
of the rank of 3,000. In the 9th year he was appointed with Asaf 
Khan^ ‘Abdul Majid to conquer the country of Garh Katanka^. In 
the 12th year he received a fief in Malwa and was sent with Shihab.. 
ud-Din Ahmad^ to put down Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Muhammad 
Husain Mirza. When the Mirzas becoming frightened of the royal 
armies fled and took the route to Gujarat, the officers of the expedition 
all halted in their respective fiefs, and the said Khan also took up his 
quarters in Ujjain which formed a part of his fief. In the 13th year® 
when the Mirzas again came to Malwa from f^andEsh, and stirred up 
strife round Ujjain, the said Khan and Mir ‘Aziz Ullah Divan of the 
Saba of Malwa having received news of their evil intentions two days 
ahead, took steps to strengthen the fort of Ujjain. When the news 
reached the Emperor (Akbar), he deputed a force under Qullj Khan. 
The Mirzas were frightened of the royal army and hastened towards 
Mandu. The Khan and other Amirs pursued them. The Mirzas 
crossed the Narbada. In the 17th year when the Mirzas stirred up 
a disturbance in the province of Gujarat, and the Malwa ficfholders, 
in accordance with the Orders, joined Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, Muhammad 
Murad Khan also came, and on the day of the battle® was in the left 

1 Amir ^an Mughal Beg according to Blochmann’s translation of I 
(2nd edn.), p, 4^4 where Murad Khan*s biography is given. 

2 For his life see Maatjiir-uUUmara Text I, pp. 77-83, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 36-40, and Blochmann, of. cit., pp. 395-398. 

3 For Garh Katanka or Gdndwana see Blochmann, op. cit., p. 396, 
note 2. 

4 Maathir-uWmara, II, pp. 567-570. His appointment to the Malwa 
expedition in the 12 th year of Akbar’s reign is mentioned on p. 568. 

5 Akbarnama Text II, pp. 330, 331, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 484- 

486. 

6 Akbarnama Text 11, pp. 24,25, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 33-35. 
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wing of the army. When the enemy was victorious, and dispersed 
both wings of the imperialist army, Muhammad Murad withdrew and 
became a spectator. Later according to orders, he went with Qutl> 
ud-Din Muhammad Khan Atka in pursuit of Muzaffar (Gujarati). 
Afterwards he was deputed with Mun‘im Khan to conquer Bengal. 
In the 19th year he was sent by KhamKhanan towards Fathabad and 
Bogla^ with a view to maintaining peace in that area. When Khan- 
I^anan died, and Da’ud and others raised disturbances in that 
country, the said Khan left Jalesar^ (in Orissa) and came to Tanda. 
In the 25th year corresponding to 958 A.H. (1551 A.D.) he died in 
the same district. 

MUHAMMAD MURAD IGHiAN II 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 682-692) 

He was the son of Murshad Qull IGian Muhammad Husain. 
His maternal grandmother bad the name of Mah Banu; she was 
brought up by Najlba Bfgam^, an aunt of Aurangzib. Later she had 
great influence in the royal seraglio. On this account the I^an and 
Mir Malang his sister’s son—who was Kam Bakhsh’s Mtr Bahhsht 
and received the title of Ahsan Khan^—were brought up in the harem. 
His father had the title of Murshad Quli I^an. His brother Mirza 
Muhammad^ was at first the Accountant of the Ghusulkhana, and in 
the 27th year, when he was deputed to collect the balance of the 

The battle took place at Pattan on 22nd January, 1873, and was nearly lost, 
but was retrieved by Mirza "Aziz Koka and Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad 
Atka. 

1 Akbarnama Text III, p. 119, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 169. Baglana 
in the Text is a mistake for Bogla in the Baqargunj District, Bengal. 

2 Akbarnama Text llh p. 161, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 161. 

3 She was the sister of Mumtaz Mahal, the famous queen of Shah Jahan 
who is buried in the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

4 Apparendy the Mirza Muhammad who is mentioned in Maithir-i- 
’Alamgiri, p. Z45, as having been sent 
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tribute due from Abul Hasan^, an order was passed that “As we 
know you to be a household-born and one who is acquainted with our 
wishes, it is proper that, as others have been led away by avarice, 
you should not flatter him. Rather you should speak to him plainly, 
and be rude to him so that he also may be rude to you, and we may 
thus have a cause for his extermination^.*’ So he went, and, in 
accordance with the Emperor’s wishes, used audacious language and 
behaved improperly. Abul Hasan bore all this patiently. It is 
stated that one day Abul Hasan remarked: “I also am a King of 
this country. Why ami treated with contempt?” Mirza Muham¬ 
mad became angry and replied, “You have no right to use the appella¬ 
tion of king with your name; this very presumption will be the cause 
of anger on the part of ‘Alamgir Badshah.” Abul Hasan replied, 
“Mirza Muhammad, this objection of yours is incorrect. If I am not 
to be called a king, how can His Majesty ‘Alamgir be styled as the 
King of Kings?” 

In the beginning of his career the Kh 3 n was granted the title of 
Sa‘adat Khan, and appointed to the high post of the Recorder for the 
whole of the Deccan. In the 27th year when the King deputed 
Sultan Muhammad Mu‘azzam on the expedition of Ramdara, the 
Khan was appointed Recorder of the Prince’s army. Later when the 
Prince was sent against Abul Hasan, he was promoted to the post of 
the Dtvan of Khan Jahan Bahadur’s army. In one of the battles 
there his loyalty was made apparent by his being wounded. After¬ 
wards when the Prince’s expedition after repeated fights with Abul 
Hasan ended in a peace, the Khan was greatly favoured and left 
behind to collect the balance of the tribute. As the peace was not 
approved of by the King, he, in the 29th year, after conquering 

1 For Abul Hasan Tana or Qutb Shah see Irvine’s note in Manucci, IV, 
P> 444 and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, IV, pp. 330-386. 

2 This is apparently adapted from ^afi ^an, II, p. 294. but there is no 
mention of the precious stones which Aurangzib demanded of Abul Hasan. 
Sec also Siyar-nl <#/-i\df^#ttf*a khkh rm (Nawal Kishore edn.), I, p. 349* translation, 
Calcutta reprint edn. IV, pp. 166-168. 
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Bijapur proceeded to Golconda. He communicated to the Khan what 
was in his mind, and sent him strict orders for the collection of the 
tribute. Abut Hasan out of vain hope deposited as a security with 
the Khan nine trays of jewels with a memorandum, and arranged that 
whatever cash also could' be raised should be sent to Aurangzib with 
the jewels, the value of which was to be appraised. It so happened 
that after this arrangement Abul Hasan sent some loads^ (Bahngts) of 
fruit as an offering to the King, and Sa‘adat Khan also on his 
account sent some bearers with presents of fruit. Meanwhile it 
became certain that the King was marching in that direction; 
Abul Hasan demanded back his jewels from the Khan, and appointed 
a force to go to his house. The commotion lasted two days. The 
Khan did not surrender his loyalty and remarked, “You are undoubt¬ 
edly right. But when I knew that the King and his victorious army 
were marching in this direction, I saw that my deliverance lay in my 
sending the trays of jewels to him®, and this I did by bearers. My 
head is at your disposal. You may kill me, but the King could not 
desire a better excuse for your extirpation than the killing of his 
envoy.** Abul Hasan left him alone. 

After the conquest of G5lconda the Khan, as he did not, out of 
his good nature, wish to increase the fire (of discord), made no mention 
of one or two matters in his reports. The King came to know of 
these from some other sources, and he was censured; his rank was 
reduced by 200 and 200 horse, and he was deprived of his title. 
During this time he tried to hand over the trays of jewels, which were 
worth about ten lacs of rupees, to the royal officials, but no one agreed 

1 The Text here is rather confused, but is quite clear in ^afi l£han, 
II, p. 323, where it is stated that as Abul Hasan found it impossible to pay 
the tribute in cash, he sent to Sa‘adat g^han nine trays of jewels and promised 
to raise as much cash as he could within two or three days, after which the 
whole lot was to be sent to Aurangzib. 

2 l^hafi I£han, IL pp. 324, 3 ^ 5 - 

3 This was not correct, as he had not sent the trays of jewels to Aurang¬ 
zib 
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to take charge o£ them. After a year the officials reported about the 
matter. The King, who was appreciative of his character, remarked, 
“I am satisfied about his honesty. Take over the goods and give him 
a receipt.’* During those very days he was restored to his former rank, 
and it was proposed to grant him his father’s title. He, however, 
asked for the title of Khan to be added to his name, and was designat 
ed Muhammad Murad Khan. Up to the end of Aurangzib’s reign, 
as he was rather indifferent to the officials of the Bakhsht department, 
he only attained the rank of 700 with 400 horse. Contrary to regular 
arrangements he was the Recorder of the city and parganas of the Saha 
of Ahmadabad in succession to various officials, and also serve as Faujdar 
of Godrah^ and Thasrah^ in the same province. Latcrd when Bahadur 
Shah succeeded as the King, though the Khan had behaved loyally 
ever since he was a Prince to the Haidarabad expedition—when the 
said IQian was deputed by Aurangzlb as the Recorder of the Royal 
Army—but as he had the title of Sa‘adat Khan at the time, Ptimad 
fGnan represented through Dhulfaqar Khan, who also was in ignorance 
of the change of the title, that Muhammad Murad ^an was related to 
Kain BaWish’s Bakhsht, and was in charge of the lands in the province 
of Gujarat which was a good recruiting ground for soldiers. According 
ly he was removed from service and summoned to the Presence. 

Though Khan-Khanan on hearing of this business, which had 
been instigated by his foes, convinced the King of his innocence, 
and an order was sent reinstating him in his charge, but he to prove 
the assignments in his charge left the affairs to other officials, and 
came to the Court in the 2nd year of the reign. After his presenta¬ 
tion he received a robe of honour and a decorated sarfech, and was 
raised to the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. Later on review his 
rank was advanced to 2,000 with 1,500 horse and he was appointed 
Superintendent of Branding. In the 3rd year when the King, after 

1 Headquarters of Panch Mahal district in Bombay, some 50 miles north¬ 
east of Baroda, see Imperial Gazetteer, XII, p. 301. 

2 Thasrah of the Text is probably Tausrah which is shown west of Godhra 
in Bayley’s map of Gujarat. 
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disposing the affair of K 3 m Bakhsh proceeded from Haidarabad to 
Upper India, his rank became 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and he 
was awarded the drums and appointed Governor of Bijapur. But for 
want of funds—although l^ulfaqar Khan helped him—he could 
not proceed to his ta^liiqa. He was consequently made the 

Deputy governor of Aurangabad—the substantive appointment 
of which was with Dhulfaqar Khan—and he went there. In 
the same year he was removed from there. In the 4th 

year corresponding to 1122 A. H, (1710 A. D.) he died. He 
was unique for courage and zeal. In the later years’ when 

‘Alamgir Badshah required more troops, he sent orders to most of the 
governors that they should send to the Court the unemployed sons of 
officers on the prospect of their being taken into service. Muhammad 
Murad, who was then the Faujdar of Godra and Thasrah, on hearing 
of this represented that while His Majesty was himself proceeding 
to put down the infidels, it was unbecoming that his servants should 
sit in the shade of the wall, and rest in ease. Whatever order he 
issued in regard to the officers’ sons, he hoped that this slave (him¬ 
self) might be allowed to serve in person. The King in reply 

greatly praised him, and sent an order requiring him to come with 
the troops. He also wrote a letter of censure to Shuja*at I^an 
IGian Muhammad Beg the SUbadar of Gujarat, who had reported 
that there were no more men fit for service. Muhammad Murad s 
representation was added as an appendix. Shuja‘at ]^an on receipt 
of this censure warned the inhabitants of the city against agreeing 
to accompany Muhammad Murad IGian. The latter on seeing this 
situation was helpless, but he arranged with a man—who formerly 
had been the Bakhsht of Shuja‘at Kh an s household, but, as he 
was dissatisfied, had retired from his service sometime back and 
by giving personal guarantee (?) collected® men through him, and 

1 This account is adapted from Khafi i^an> II, pp. 47 ®* 4 ® 3 * 

2 According to I^hafi I^an, III, p. he as a result of great efforts 
collected some 500 men, and he promised to intercede specially for Hidayat 
Ullah, the retired Bakhsht of Shuja'at ^an. 
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left for the Presence. On arrival at the royal Court he was 
appointed to the charge of a battery at the siege of the fort of 
Panhala^. 

One day one of his sons went out of the battery for recreation, 
and with a bow and arrows went in pursuit of some buffaloes which 
were grazing on the plain. As the buffaloes belonged to the fort, 
they as usual went up the hill. He came and informed his father of 
this discovery. The latter with his men established a battery in the 
waist of the hill, and representing the matter to the Emperor asked 
for assistance. The Emperor ordered Ruh Ullah Khan and Tarbiyat 
Khan to assist him. They purposely delayed, and sent a message 
to the Khan that they would never help him, and that he had better 
report that the position was untenable and he had erred in selecting 
it. When his representation was laid before the Emperor, he remark¬ 
ed, “Why did he make a futile movement? He should return to his 
battery.” But the Emperor came to know of the real facts from his 
scouts. Next day the Khan contrary to custom came alone to pay 
his respects. The Emperor said, “Why have your companions not 
come?” He said in reply, “Because they are tired of the futile 
movement that was made yesterday.” 

He was a master of repartee. It is stated that while he was 
an envoy at Haidarabaid, one day in Abul Hasan’s assembly, when 
the learned men of the place were all present, there was a talk about 
the virtues of ‘Alamgir Badshah. The talk brought up a reference 
to the occasion when a disagreement arose between the Emperor* 
and the ruler of Iran in regard to the disrespect shown to Tarbiyat 
Khan the ambassador. An order was issued that the horses sent by 

1 Parnala in the Text. It is Panhala the historic hill-fort in Kolhapur 
State, Bombay; Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, pp. 396, 397. For the siege of 
Panhala in 1701 A. D., see Khafi ^an, II, pp. 477-489, where Muhammad 
Murad ^an’s part in occupying a hill between Panhala and Pavangarh is 
described in detail. Also see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, V, 
pp. i 73 'I 79 - 

2 Khafi Khan, II, pp. 325-327. 
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the ruler of Iran be slaughtered and the carcasses distributed among 
the poor. It was said that in spite of the very strong grounds for 
resentment this act could only be ascribed to their acting to the dictates 
of passion. The horses should have been given to the learned and the 
pious. The Kjian said, the ruler of Iran played no part whatsoever in 
the matter. The real facts were that the Master of the Horse brought 
the animals for inspection while the King was engaged in reading the 
Qur’an. He wanted to defer the test of the reading to the next day 
and inspect the horses. Just then the verse^ was read which men¬ 
tioned that prophet Solomon while inspecting the gift of horses had 
omitted to perform the necessary prayers, and how in atonement he 
had slaughtered the horses. Accordingly Aurangzlb, with tears in 
his eyes, passed the order to regulate his will. They thereupon asked, 
“What was the reason for sending the horses to the gates of the 
houses of the Iranian officers^?” The Khan replied, “This is an 
incorrect report. The real facts are that Shahjahanabad was a newly 
founded city, and there was no ward in which there was not the 
house of some Iranian officer; and such wards were known by the 
names of these officers. As the killing of horses in one place was 
objectionable on account of the crowd of the poor, it was decreed 
that one or two horses be killed and distributed in each ward.” The 
Reporter sent this news to the Court, where it reached the royal ears; 
and the Khan was praised for his skill. 

It is stated that when Ibrahim Khan Zig after his appointment 
as the SUbadar of Gujarat arrived there and Prince Bldar Bakht was 
summoned to the presence, Muhammad Murad who was 

the Faujdar of Godrah and Thasrah, received a robe of honour at 
night from the Prince and was allowed to depart to his assignment. 


1 The verses referred to are in Sura XXXVIII entitled S (Sad), verse 31 
onwards, see Sale, II, p. 320, note p; also Abdullah Yusuf Ali, pp. 1224, 
1225, notes 4183-4187. 

2 Sec Irvine’s edn. of Manned II. p. 146, and note 2 for the story 
in reference to the horses. 
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As soon as he reached his home he was summoned by Ibrahim Khan\ 
and the latter after enquiries about the Prince informed him about 
the death of Aurangzlb—news of which had just reached him—-and 
said it was essential that he should go immediately and inform the 
Prince. The Khan reached the Prince’s Darbar at midnight. The 
eunuch on duty said that the Prince was sleeping. The I^an remark¬ 
ed that the matter was urgent and the Prince must be informed. As 
the Prince turned in his bed, the eunuch represented that Muhammad 
Murad was in attendance. The Prince enquired whether he was 
wearing the dress that had been presented to him or had changed it. 
The eunuch replied that he was wearing a white dress. The Prince 
sent for him, and after hearing the news showed signs of grief. The 
Khan after expressing his sympathy congratulated him on his inheri¬ 
ting the sovereignty. The Prince said, ‘‘Certain people did not appre¬ 
ciate Aurangzlb. What likelihood is there that time would be favour¬ 
able to us. Now it will be seen what a madman they will have to 
deal with”. 

Muhammad Murad Khan had many sons and daughters. His 
eldest son Jawad ‘All I^an was an expert calligrapher. In his old age 
he was afflicted by weak eyesight and lived in retirement at Auranga¬ 
bad. His eldest daughter was married to Mir Husain son of Aminat 
Khan Mir Husain. Some other descendants of his sons are living in 
Gujarat and Aurangabad, 

MUHAMMAD QASIM KHAN BADA KH SHI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 202-204). 

His pen-name was MaujI*, and he was the son-in-law of Mir 
Muhammad Jalahban^. He held the office of Jalahhan ( Raft- 

1 See also Ma^thir-Hl-Umara, II, p, 299, where the statement of Prince 
Bldar Bakht is differently worded. 

2 AkharnZma, Text I, p. 223, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 450,451. 

3 In Mrs. Beveridge’s Memoirs of Babur, II, p. 599, he is mentioned as 
having built a bridge on the Ganges in 934 A. H., 1528 A. D. Sec also p. 
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Superintendent) in Badaldishan. When Humayun^ in obedience to 
his father’s orders went from India to Badal^shan and spent some 
time there, he favoured Muhammad Qasim, and the latter, consider¬ 
ing the constant favours of that exalted personality to his advancement 
and benefit, continued to serve him zealously. It is stated by some 
authorities that in his early days he was a servant of Babur, and from 
his boyhood he grew up in the service of Humayun. In any case he 
was with Humayun on the hazardous journey to Iran which had to 
be undertaken owing to adverse circumstances and misfortune, and 
was a real test of the fidelity of his followers; he followed Humayun 
on the royal stirrups. After the return from ‘Iran and the conquest 
of KabuP in 954 A.H. (1547 A.D.), Humayun stayed in Badakh- 
shan to settle the affairs of that area. Mlrza Kamran, who had been 
waiting for an opportunity, regarded Humayun’s absence as favourable 
to himself, and coming to Kabul took possession of the city. Huma¬ 
yun returned rapidly, and besieged it. The Mlrza^ in his foolishness 
addressed himself to the punishment of innocent children and dis¬ 
honouring chaste women, and cruelly exposed Akbar, who was then 
four years old and was in the fort of Kabul, in front of guns, but he 
was protected by God. One day Mlrza Kamran hung up the wife 
of Qasim Khan by the breasts, but even this treatment did not shake 
Qasim Khan’s loyalty and zeal, it rather increased his devotion. Later 
in the reign of Akbar Qasim Khan was promoted from the post of 
Jalahbam to that of Mtr Bahr (Admiral) of India. He built a delight¬ 
ful residence in the capital on the bank of the Jumna^. In later 

633, Mir Muhammad the raftsman was awarded a dagger as a reward for the 
excellent bridge built by him. 

1 In 1527 A. D. Humayun left from near Alwar for Badajsjhshan, see 
AkharnSma, Text 1 , p. Ill Beveridge’s translation I p. 267; also Mrs. Beveridge’s 
Memoirs of Babnr, II, p. 579. 

2 This is a reference to the recovery of Kabul by Humayun for the second 
time in April 1547, Akbarn^ma, Text I, p. 267, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 

5 M- 

3 Sec Akbarnama, Text I. pp. 264,265, Beveridge s translation I, p. 5 ^^- 

4 See ante note t. 
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days he resigned service and went into retirement. In the end of 
979 A.H. (1572 A.D.) he died\ He wrote a poem of 6,000 verses 
on the theme of YUsuf^u-Zulaikha^. These two verses are from this 
composition^ : 


Verses 

In passing her hand of refusal she displayed its dexterity; 
From the new to the full moon are exhibited on her nails. 
Her walking transcends the bounds of description; 

For there the utmost delicacy is evident. 

And this verse is also his : 


Verse 

Cup'bearer, how long shall I dilate on my tale of woe at 

the hands of fate? 

Fill the cup, that 1 may free my mind of grief for a moment. 

MUHAMMAD QULI KHAN (the Convert) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 577-580). 

He is Netujl Bhonsle^. He was nearly related to the famous 
Sivajr (Shivajl) and was the chief officer of his state. When as a 

1 Literally—He drew the boat of - his life to the bank of non-existence; 
apparctitly an allusion to his office as the Admiral. 

2 The famous Mathnavi of Jami, see Ivanow, Descriptive Cat. Persian 
Mss. A. S. B. (1924), p. 270. 

3 Other verses by MaujI are reproduced in Badayuni’s Muntakhah^ut 
TawRrikh, Text III, pp. 32^-326, Haig’s translation III, pp. 448-450. 

4 More correctly Nctiiji Palkar, or Netaji Palkar {Cambridge History of 
India^ IV, p. 254), the famous general of Shivaji, who played an important part in 
the rout of Bijapuri army after Afdal IQian’s murder. According to Kincaid & 
Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, p. 39, he was one of the three people 
whom Shivaji took into his confidence, and he was to be the Regent for his young 
son Shambhuji in case Shivaji was killed. His name is Nathuji in I^afi I£han, 11 , 
p. 191. According to Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (1921 edn.) I, pp. 
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result of the masterly campaign of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Sivaji, in the 
8th^ year of Aurangzib’s reign, entered on the path of obedience and 
loyalty to the Emperor, and his son SambhajI (Shambuji), who was 
eight years old, became a servant of the State, it was also agreed that 
he (Shambuji) would accompany the Raja, and his army and attendants 
will be in attendance to perform service. Siva also, in case there was 
an important duty in those regions, would gird up his loins and render 
military duty in person. At this time NetujT, who was his confidant 
and the head of his troops, was on the recommendation of Mirza Raja 
raised to the rank of 5,000. When the Raja, after the conclusion of 
the expedition against Siva, was deputed to attack the Bljapur terri¬ 
tory, Netuji, in the beginning of that campaign as the leader of Siva s 
forces, rendered valuable service. He by his own exertions conquered 
Mangalbera^ and other forts on the border of Bljapur from the ‘Adil- 
Shahl forces, and established imperial stations (Thdnas) there. 

As the Raja did not really intend to besiege Bljapur, and moreover 
did not have the necessary paraphernalia for the siege, he turned back 
when he was five kos from Bljapur, and proceeded to chastise the Bija- 
puri leaders who had entered the imperial territories and had stiricd up 
a commotion. He sent Siva to the fort of Panhala^ which was one 
of ‘Adll Shah’s great forts’, in order that the enemy might be alarmed 
and send part of their forces in that direction; and if Siva was success¬ 
ful he should conquer the fort. Siva arriving at the foot of the fort 
attacked it with his men, but, as the garrison had been forewarned, 

128,157, he was appointed Sarnobat in ib 57 continued to play an act v 
part in all campaigns up to 1664. According to Alamgtrty p. 5 

and I^hafi l£han, II, p. 200, he was the son-in-law {Khwesh,) of Shivaji. 

' I Raja Jai Singh was appointed to the Dcccan campaign in the 7th year. 

1074 A.H., and successfully concluded the campaign with the Treaty of Puran 

dhar (Purandar) in the 8th year, 1075 A.H.(i665 A.D.), see Maathir^i-Alarng.u 
pp, 48, 50, 51. Also see Irvine’s edition of Maniicci 11 , pp- 120- 125, 137* 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji^ pp. 105-138. 

2 Mangalbirah (Mangalvedhe) in Sarkar s P* ^ 33 * 

3 ParnL in the Text, see also Manucci. IV. p. 436. where .t .s called 
Panalah. 
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they resisted and a battle ensued, Siva lost a number o£ his men, 
and retired to the fort of Khdna which was twenty kos distant and 
in his possession. At this time there arose a disagreement between 
him and NetujI the general of his forces, and the latter left and 
joined the Bijapuris. He, in company with the Bljapurl officers, left 
no stones unturned in creating disturbances in the imperial territories. 
The Mirza Raja, in view of the prevailing conditions and as a matter 
of policy, by cajolery and skilful handling conciliated him, and he 
again entered on the path of obedience. In the beginning of the 9th 
year through good luck he gave up his wicked ways and leaving the 
enemy joined the Raja. When the Raja turned his reins towards 
Aurangabad, he kept NetujI under surveillance in Fathabad Dharwar. 

It happened that at this time* the crafty Siva, who, of his own 
accord had gone to the Court, fled from Agra where the Emperor was 
staying at the time. Accordingly an order^ was sent to the Raja to 
contrive to get hold of Netu, and to send him to the Court, lest he 
should once again be induced by his old companionship to join the 
fugitive. The Raja appointed a force to take him and his son from 
Fathabad, and place him at Bir in the charge of Dilcr Kh an, who in 
accordance with orders was proceeding to the Court. Diler Khan^ 
crossed the Narbada and according to orders was appointed to Chanda. 
Nstu after arrival at the Court was handed over to Fida’i Khan^ Ahr 
Atishy and a party of the artillery men was appointed to look after 


1 This happened in the 9th year of Aurangzib’s reign in 1076 A.H. (1666 
A.D.), see 'Alamgtrnama^ip, 971; Manucci, of. cif., pp. 139, 140; Sarkar, op. 
cit., pp. 150-157. In the last work full deuils and references to most sources arc 
given. 

2 j^afi Sthan, II, p. 205. 

3 Diler ^an Da udza’i, sec Maa^ir-uUUmara, II, pp, 42-56, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 495-505. 

4 His account is given under his titular name A‘zam ^an Kdka in 
Ma 3 t^ir-Hl-Umara, I, pp. 247-252, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 311-314. He 
was appointed Superintendent of Artillery or Mir Atish in the 4th year of 
Aurangzib’s reign. 
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him. After some days' he conceived a desire to turn a Muhammadan. 
When the King was informed of this through the Khan (Fida’i), he 
pardoned Nstu’s offences, and favoured him in various ways. That 
favourite of fortune, who had spent his life in idolatory, had the good 
fortune of acquiring a knowledge of the edicts of the holy Islam, and 
his mind was cleared of the darkness of polytheism. After having 
been trained in the tenets and observances of Islam, he became the 
recipient of royal favours; he was exalted by appointment to the rank 
of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and granted the title of Muhammad Qull 
Kjian and other high indulgences. Later^ he was appointed as an 
auxiliary to Kabul, and received an elephant. By his instrumentality 
his uncle Kundaji also embraced Islam, and received the rank of 1,000 
with 800 horse. 

MUHAMMAD QULl KHAN BARLAS 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 204-207). 

He was a descendant of the Barantaqs^. His noble tribe was 
greatly esteemed and distinguished in the service of the, Chaghta’I 
sovereigns. His great-grandfather AmTr Chaku-i-Barlas^ was one of 
the chief officers of Amir Timur. Muhammad Qull was a cultured 

1 See l^afl I^han, II, p. 207. The date of his circumcision is given as 1st 
of Shawwal 1077 A.H. (27th March, 1667 A.D.), sec Maathir-i-^Alamgtrt, p. 60. 
See Manucci, of. cit., p. 139, note i, where his new name is wrongly given as 
Murshid Quli Khan, and also Grant Duff, op cit., p. 173, note 6. 

2 Sec Manucci, of. cit.y p. 140. It is curious that in the Maa^ir biogra¬ 
phy no mention is made of his escape to the Deccan at a later date where he 
caused much trouble to the imperialists, see ^afi j^an, II, p. 207. fhe date 
according to Sarkar, op. cit.j p. 288, was June 1676, when he returned to the 
Deccan “after ten years’ service under the Delhi Government as a Muhammadan, 
and he had ‘now been remade a Hindu by means of religious purification. 

3 Sec Blochmann’s translation of A^'m, I (2nd cdn.), p. 364, note i, where 
Barmaq is given as a variant for Barantaq. 

4 Amir Jaku Barlas in the Text, but as Blochmann, 

loc. cit.f has shown it is Chaku. 
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man of good judgement, and was distinguished amongst his compeers 
for his bravery and skill for leadership. In the time of Humayun he, 
as a result of his distinguished descent and valuable services, was raised 
to the rank of an Amtr, and received Multan as his fief. In the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign he^ and Shams-ud-Din Khan Atka were 
deputed to bring the Begams, and the wives and families of the Amirs 
and other servants, who were disheartened on account of their absence 
and the lack of their households; it was thought that if the families 
were brought to India, the officers would perhaps become attached to 
India and give up their yearnings for returning to Kabul. After his 
return he received the fief of Nairor^ and was for some time the 
Governor of Malwa. 

During the period of his attendance at the Court, Khwaja Had! 
known as Khwaja Kalan, who was his son-in-law, managed the pro¬ 
vince as his deputy. The rebel Mirzas attacked him, and though out 
of respect for his noble descent they did not kill him, they in fact 
ravaged the whole arca’^. In the 12th year he was appointed to proceed 
against Iskandar Khan Ozbeg^, who out of pride was behaving rebclli- 
ously in Oudh. When at this time I^an Zaman and Bahadur Khan'*^ 
ShaibanI who were the leaders of the rebels, received the punishment 
for their deeds and were arrested. Iskandar Khan took to flight and 
became a vagabond. The Sarkdr of Oudh was granted in fief to 

1 The names of other officers who were sent with Muhammad Quli Khan 
are given in Akbarnama, Text II, p. 17 and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 31. 

2 In Akbarndma, Text II, p, and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 84, 
Muhammad Quli ^an is described as the former Jagirdar of Multan, and the 
grant to him of Nagor as his fief is also recorded. 

3 Akbarndma, Text II, p. 280 and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 415. 

4 Akbarndma, Text II, pp. 298-300, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 437-440. 
The grant of Oudh as fief to Muhammad Quli I£han is also recorded there. For 
Iskandar Khan Ozbeg sec I\dadthir--!il-Umards Text I, pp. 84-87, Beveridge & 
Prashad’s translation I, pp. 691,692; and Blochmann, op. cit., pp. 394,395. 

5 For ‘All Quli Zaman see Madthir-ul^Umard. Text I, pp. 622-630, 
Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 197-204, and Bahadur I^an Shaibani, id., Text 
I, pp. 384-387 and Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 348-350. 
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Muhammad Qull, In the conquest of Bihar and Bengal he' was 
associated with Khan>Khanan Mun'im (f^an), and rendered good 
service. When through heavenly grace Bengal was conquered in the 
19th year^, and Da*ud KararanI retreated towards Satganun* and 
Orissa, Khan-Khanan and Raja TSdar Mai took up their abode at 
Tanda, which was the Capital of that province, and applied themselves 
to the settlement of the area. A number of officers under the com¬ 
mand of Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas were sent towards Satganun 
to get hold of Da’ud before he had an opportunity of collecting the 
necessary equipment. When the said Khan reached within 20 kos of 
Satganun, Da’ud became apprehensive and retired towards Orissa. 
The officers of the army wanted to set about ameliorating the distress 
in the country, when Raja Todar Mai joined Muhammad Qull, and 
urged him to march forwards to Orissa for the extirpation of Da’ud. 
Muhammad Qull died at Mandalpur (Midnapur) in Ramadan 982 
A.H. (December 1574 —January 1575 A.D.), Except that he ate 
when he broke his fast, and developed a fever, no reason for his 
death could be discovered. Some, however, were of the opinion that 
it was due to the machinations of his eunuchs. Muhammad Qull 
Khan was a distinguished officer of the rank of 5,000 during the reign 
(of Akbar). His vigour and discretion were well known. His son was 
Faridun ]^an Barlas®, a separate account of whose life has been given. 

1 AkharnUma, Text III, p. 104, Beveridgc*s translation. III, p. i 45 - 

2 Ibid^ pp. 120,121, Ibid, pp. 171,172. 

For Mandalpur see Beveridge, op.cit., p. 172 note 2. 

3 It is Satga*6n, the ruined commercial Capital of old days in the Hooghly 
District, Bengal, Imperial Gazetteer, XXII, p. 129. 

4 Text or bread, but pdn in AkbarnSma which appears to be 
more correct; sec Beveridge’s note 3 on p. 172 in reference to his death, and 
also De’s edition of TabaqSt-i-Akbari. Text II, p. 3 ^ 4 » Translation II, p. 4 ^*» 
according to which Muhammad IQian lay on the bed of weakness for some days, 
and died. He was an Amir of Hiimayun’s time and probably died of old age. 

5 Mad^ir-Hl-Umara, Text III, pp. 354 ! 355 » Beveridge's translation I, 

PP- 527,528. 
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Muhammad Quit Khan Toqba^i 

MUHAMMAD QULI KHAN TOQBA’P 
(Vol. Ill, p. 204) 

During Akbar*s reign he was an officer of the rank of 1,000.. In 
the end of the 5th year he^ was appointed with Adham Khan for the 
conquest of Malwa. In the 8th year he was sent to assist Husain 
Qull l^an who, after Sharaf-ud-Din Husain’s flight, had been granted 
hxsjagtr^. In the 17th year he^ was sent to Gujarat with the vanguard 
with Mir Muhammad Khan Kalan, and was one of the officers sent 
in advance during the rapid march to Gujarat. Later he was sent with 
Khan-Khanan Muivim Khan to Bengal. His later history is not 
known. 


MUHAMMAD QULI TURKMAN 
(VoL III, pp. 342, 343). 

He was one of Akbar’s officers. At first he was appointed to 
Bengal. When in Muzaffar fOian’s^ time the rebellion occurred in 
Bengal, Muhammad Qull® for a while joined the rebels. His offences 
were later forgiven, and in the 30th year he was deputed to Kabul 
with Kunwar Man Singh; he rendered valuable services in the 

1 See the brief account of his life in Blochmann’s translation of A'm, I 
(2nd cdn.), pp. 4S0-481, and note 2, in which the Gujarat Expedition is fully 
discussed. Toqba, according to the same author, is the name of a Chaghta'i 
clan. 

1 a See Akharn^ma, Text II, p. 134, Beveridge's translation II, p. 208. 
Sec also Beveridge’s note 1 on the same page in reference to the date of this 
appointment. 

2 Ibid, p. 196, Ibid, p. 204. 

3 Apparently he is the Muhammad Quli I£han who and Sadiq I^an killed 
the Rajput who attacked ^lan Kalan at Bhadrajan, see Akbarndma, Beveridge's 
translation III, p, 7. 

1 Muzaffar I^ian Tiirbati see Mad^ir^ul-Umard, III, pp. 221-227, and 
Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 373 - 375 . 

2 Akbarndma, Text III, pp. 293,304, Beveridge's translation HI, pp. 

450,482. 
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Afghan campaign. In the 39th year, when the charge of Kabul 
reverted to Qullj the government of Kashmir was transferred 

from Mirza Yusuf Khan, and assigned to Muhammad Quli, his brother 
Hamza some other officers^. In the 45th year when the 

King marched to the Deccan, some Kashmiris raised Abiya"‘ Chak son 
of Husain to power, and stirred up sedition, ‘All Qull son of Muha¬ 
mmad Qull fought with the rebels and distinguished himself. In 
the 47th year Muhammad Qull was exalted by being raised tb the 
rank of 1,500 with 600 horse, and the present of an elephant, while 
Hamza Beg was given the rank of 700 with 350 horse. In the 48th 
year when ‘All Rai‘, the landov/ncr of Little Tibet became rebellious 
and advanced into Kashmir, Muhammad Qull with his contingent 
marched to face him. The landowner was struck with awe and fled 
without engaging in a battle. Just then Saif Ullah Khan son of Qull 
lO'ian, in accordance with orders, arrived with reinforcements from 
Lahore. Pursuit was made as far as the cavalry could advance. In the 
49th year of Akbar’s reign he distinguished himself in punishing Idar*^ 
the Zamtndar or (Koh) Maru‘*, and in chastising Abiya Chak, and 
though the enemy took posssession of the pass and shot stones and 
arrows, he emerged on the mountain, and the enemy \^as put to flight. 
In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign he was removed from the govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir. The rest of his history is not known. Hamza Beg 
in the 49th ycar^ of Akbar’s reign had attained the rank of i ,000, 

1 Qulij l£han Aiidajani, MaUthir^-nUUmar^. 111 , pp. 69-72, Blochmann. 
of, cit., pp. 380-382, and 35, note 2. 

2 AkbarnSmdy Text III, p. 65^, Beveridges translation III, P* 

3 Variant Anba, but see Akbarri3ma, Text III, p. 775, Beveridges 
tianslation III, p. 1160. 

4 Akbarnama, Text III, pp. 823,824, Beveridges translation III, p. 1235* 

5 He appears to be Zaida oi ALbaniama, 1 ext 111 , p. 835, Beveiidgcs 
translation III, p. 1250. The fight is described on the same page. 

6 Maru in the north-east of Kashmir, called Mam Adwin in Jarrett s 
translation of A'in, III, p. 35^- 

7 49th year in the Text, but 5 oth year according to Akbarnama, Text 
III, p. 836, Beveridge’s traiiwslation III, p. 1252. 
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(MIR) MUHAMMAD SA‘ID MIR JUMLA, styled 
MU^AZZAM KJiAN KHAN^KHANAN 
SIPAH-SALAR 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 530-555). 

He was a Saiyid of Ardistan^ in the province of Isfahan. After 
coming to Golconda he w^as favoured and cherished by Sultan ‘Abdullah 
Qutb Shah^ the ruler of that country, and for a long time the govern¬ 
ment and the management of the affairs of the territory were in his 
hands. By his skill and energy he acquired a territory in the 
Carnatic'^, 150 kos in length and 20-30 kos in breadth, and the 
revenue of which was 40 lacs of rupees. It contained diamond mines 
and several very strong fortresses such as Kanchl Kot and Sadhut. 
This territory is known as the Carnatic Balaghat, and Cuddapah is its 
Capital city. None of Qutb-ul-Mulk's ancestors had succeeded 
in conquering this country. His grandeur and authority increased so 
greatly that he had 5,000 horse in his own service, and he was above 
all his contemporaries. On this account a number of his enemies 
under cover of loyalty but with a view to creating trouble, made 
untrue reports to Qutb Shah, and aroused his suspicions. Mir Jumla*s 
son Mir Muhammad Amin, who was at the Court (Haidarabad), 
suffered from the dual intoxication of youth and prosperity, and 
being puffed up by the brilliant victories of his father behaved 
presumptuously and exceeded all bounds. For example, he came 
drunk one day to the Darbdr, and went to sleep on the royal Masnad, 
and added to his offence by vomiting there {istifrdgh namUdd), As 

1 A town in Persian ‘Ir^ some 36 leagues from Isfahan. 

2 For ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah and Gdlconda campaigns in the time of Shah 
Jahan, sec Banarsi Prashad, History of Shahjahan, pp. 170181. In the Text 
he is indiscriminately called Qutb Shah or Qutb-ul-Mulk. 

3 The account of the Carnatic is apparently based on *A mal-i-SMih 
(Yazdani edn.) Ill, p. 213. The grant of the ranks to Mir Jumla and his son 
is also described on the same page, while Aurangzib*s expedition to Golconda is 
detailed on pp. 221-230. Mir Jumla’s arrival at the Court is recorded on 
p. 231. 
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a result the signs o£ annoyance became apparent. Mir Jumla, who 
had high expectations on account of his victories, but saw results 
to the contrary making their appearance, became disheartened, and 
in the 29th year (of Shah Jahan’s reign) sought an alliance with 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, who was the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
and begged that he might be sent for. At Aurangzib’s request 
Shah Jahan sent him a gracious farmdn appointing him to the rank 
of 5,000 foot and horse, and his son Muhammad Amin to that of 
2,000 with 1,000 horse. He also sent through QadI Muhammad 
‘Arif of Kashmir an order to Qutb Shah desiring him not to interfere 
with Mir Jumla and his dependants. As soon as Qutb Shah received 
this news he imprisoned Muhammad Amin and his dependants, and 
confiscated all his movable and immovale properties, and he stuck 
to his decision even after the receipt of the royal farmdn. Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzlb first sent the royal rescript with a despatch 
stating that Sultan Muhammad wished to proceed^ by the route of 
Orissa to his uncle Muhammad Shuja* in Bengal, and Qutb Shah 
should arrange for his passage through his territory in a fitting manner. 
That simpleton without thinking of the jugglery of the times, made 
arrangements for an entertainment. The Prince in accordance with the 
orders sent off on 8th RabI* I, 1066 A. (26th December, 1655 
A. D.) Sultan Muhammad his eldest son in advance to Haidarabad, 
and himself marched on 3rd RabI* II (20th January, 1656 A.D.). 
Meanwhile Qutb-ul-Mulk woke from his somnolence and sent off 
Muhammad Amin and his mother, and waited upon Sultan 
Muhammad at a distance of 12 kos from Haidarabad. As foolishly 

1 According to Aqil ^aii Radi, this was a ruse adopted by Aurangzlb to 
throw Qutb-ul-Mulk off his guard, the suggestion being that Sultan Muhammad 
was proceeding to Bengal to marry the daughter of Shah Shuja‘, but sec Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, I, p. 227, who is of the opinion that 
this story is not borne out by the authentic records. 

2 Wustcnfeld-Mahlcr’s Vergleichungs-Tahellen have been used for the 
conversion of Hijri dates; the dates given often differ by a day or so from the 
dates given by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
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his property had not been restored, Sultan Muhammad continued his 
march to the city, and on hearing of this Qutb-uhMulk in great 
agitation went off with all his cash, jewels, gold and silver on 5th 
RabI* II (ist February) to the fort of Golconda which is 3 kos from 
the city (of Haidarabad), 

When Sultan Muhammad’s troops encamped by the Husain Sagar 
tank, the Qutb-Shahl troops appeared and showed a disposition to 
fight. Sultan Muhammad bravely attacked them, and pursued them 
to the city wall. Next day he took possession of the city of Haidara- 
bad. Though the houses and the inhabitants were to some extent 
protected from being burnt and harried, many houses including 
Qutb Shah’s workshops were plundered. Many choice books, china- 
ware and other valuable objects were seized. There was so much of 
property that at the time of departure after several days of plunder 
a great deal was still left in the houses. Though Sultan ‘Abdullah 
ostensibly acted submissively and repeatedly sent jewels and elephants 
as tribute, but he exerted himself in preparing war-materials, and in 
strengthening the fort, and wrote repeatedly to ‘Adil Shah for help. 
When the Prince^ in the course of 18 days arrived within one kos of 
the fort, he set up his camp there, and arranged his batteries round the 
fort which was three kos in circumference. There was a regular rain 
of cannon balls and musketery from the fort, and there were several 
fierce fights in the open, but in all of them the imperialists were victo¬ 
rious. 

When Qutb Shah perceived the earnestness with which the Prince 
was prosecuting the siege, he became helpless. He sent his son-in-law 
Mir Ahmad with the arrears of the tribute for earlier years, and the 
effects of Mir Muhammad Amin, and begged for a comforting letter. 
After its receipt he sent his own mother in the hope of obtaining his 
desire. That chaste lady waited upon the Prince, and obtained his for¬ 
giveness of her son’s faults on the condition of the payment of a kror of 

I In Elliot, VII, p. 112, Aurangzib is designated as the Prince, but it 
was Sultan Muhammad who arrived thercg 
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rupees as tribute and of giving Qutb-ul-MuIk*s daughter in marriage 
to Sultan Muhammad. The daughter with ten lacs as a marriage 
present was brought with all due respect from the fort to the quarters 
of Sultan Muhammad. On 12th Ju'mmada 11* of the 30th year Mir 
Jumla came from his conquered territory and waited on the Prince on 
the bank of the Husain Sagar tank. He was honoured by being 
allowed to sit. The Prince further exalted him by visiting him at his 
residence. On yth Rajab the Prince turned back to Aurangabad. 
He secretly made pacts of loyalty and concord with Mir Jumla, and 
sent him and his son off from the stage of Indur^ to the imperial 
Court. At the same stage was received a farman from the Court 
granting Mir Jumla the title of Mu‘azzam Khan, and the gift of a 
flag and drums. On 25th of the holy Ramadan^ Mir Jumla paid his 
respects to the Emperor at Delhi, and received the rank of 6,000 with 
6,000 horse, and the high office of the chief Djvdriy and was granted 
a jewelled pen-case, five lacs of rupees in cash and other royal favours. 
Mu‘azzam Khan presented a large diamond weighing nine tanks, equal 
to 216 Sf4rkhs'\ and the value of which was two lakhs and sixteen thou¬ 
sand rupees, together with 60 elephants and other precious jewels, the 
total value of which was 15 laQ of rupees. As he had been reared 
in the Deccan, he constantly turned his attention to that quarter, and 
in the same year by chance events shaped themselves accordingly. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, the ruler of Bijapur died, and his officers—most of 
whom were slaves—appointed as his successor a person of unknown 


I The date is 12th Jummada II in "Amal'i-Salih,' op. cit., p. 228, and 
this would be 8th April, 1656 A. D. Apparently Sir Jadunath read it as 2nd 
Jummada II, for he gives the date as 20th March according to the Old Style, see 
History of Aurangzib, I, p. 217. 

2 In Sarkar Tclingana, vide jarrett’s translation of II, p. 237. 

3 17th July, 1656. 

4 I£hafi I^an, I, p. 753. Sarkh is said to be the same as ratti, the red seed 
used in weighing gold and silver. The diamond in question is believed to 
have been the famous KohA-^NUr, see Irvine’s note 4 PP* 237,238 t)t 
Manucci I. 
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origin by the name of ‘All^ whom Ibrahim had adopted as his son. 
Mu‘az2am Khan represented that it would be easy to conquer the 
country, and he was deputed to the expedition. He left Muhammad 
Amin as his deputy at the Court, and with famous officers, such as 
Mahabat Khan, Rao Satr Sal and Najabat Khan joined Prince Muha¬ 
mmad Aurangzlb at Aurangabad. The Prince in accordance with 
Mir Jumla’s advice, quickly captured Bldar which was one of the 
strongest forts of the Deccan. On 1 st Dhul Qa‘da 1067 A.H. ( 1 st 
August, 1657 A.D.) he took the fort of Kalyan, and established 
military posts in most of the well populated places. Later, when the 
standards were raised for the taking of Gulbarga, which was the prin¬ 
cipal city of Bijapur, ‘Adll Shah became frightened, and presented 
a tribute of a kror of rupees and surrendered to the imperialists the 
Kokan (Concan) and the fort of Parenda with its adjacent territory, 
and trod the path of obedience. An order was sent to the Prince to 
return to Aurangabad, Mu^azzam Khan after establishing thanas in 
the Kokan forts waited upon the Prince. The arrangements for the 
payments of the instalments of the tribute, and for the management 
of the conquered country had not been concluded to the satisfaction 
of the Prince, when it became known that Shah Jahan had become 
indisposed, and that the control of the affairs had fallen into the hands 
of Data Shikoh. It is stated by some authorities that this occurred 
while the siege of Gulbarga and the contest with ‘Adil Shah was 
still going on, and that it made the enemy more active. In short. 
Data Shikoh out of enmity and to undo the accomplished 
task summoned all the auxiliaries of the expedition to the Court. 
Mahabat Khan and Rao Satr Sal left without obtaining leave from 
the Prince. Consequently on this occasion the Prince resorted to 
peaceful measures in view of the fact that the army had been 
greatly weakened, and in the beginning of 1068 A.D. and the 
end of 31 St year of the reign (of Shah Jahan) retreated safely to 

I The name of the successor in I^afi Khan. I, p. 354, is Sikandar. He 
is, however, called *Ali ‘Adil Shah II by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., pp.258- 
260, where his parentage is fully discussed. 
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Aurangabad^, During this period through a vicissitude of fortune 
Mu'azzam |Gian was deprived of his Vaztrshif, and he also like 
others prepared to leave for the Court. 

As the departure of such an able and accomplished officer who 
had so much wealth and army at his disposal was contrary to far¬ 
sighted policy, the Prince sent him a message that it was proper 
that he should take leave before his departure. Mir Jumla to avoid 
compliance replied that as a loyal servant he was obliged to obey 
orders. Aurangzlb next sent Sultan Mu‘azzam • for entrapping that 
great and powerful officer, and said that as he himself was sure of 
his loyalty, he wanted him to come and discuss about the disposal 
of some important matters, and afterwards he might go to the Court. 
Mir Jumla*s mind was set at rest by Sultan Mu‘azzam’s flattering 
expressions and came to Aurangzlb. As soon as he reached the 
private parlour, he was arrested and imprisoned. It is stated by 
some authorities that he himself did not want to go to the Court, but 
did not consider it right to stay away without a suitable pretext,, and 
that what was done (by Aurangzlb) was done at his suggestion. By 
his subtlety he created a situation which made it plain to Shah Jahan 
that (his absence) was due to the injustice and highhandedness of the 
Prince. An order came for the release of the helpless Saiyid, who 
had all along been faithful to his salt, and bidding Aurangzlb beware 
of the day of retribution. The Prince before the receipt of the order 
had represented that he had suspicions about the fidelity of Mrr 
Jumla and had imprisoned him lest he should join the Deccanls^. 

As the news of the continued weakness of Shah Jahan and the 
supremacy of Dara Shikoh was becoming current all over India, 
Aurangzlb made the wealth of Mu‘azzam Khan the instrument of 
his designs, and enroling his servants into his own service kept 
him under surveillance in the fort of Daulatabad. He himself 


I For the Galconda and Bijapur campaigns of Aurangzib see Sir Jacliinath 
Sarkar, of. cit.^ pp. 204-222,234-252. 

a See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., p. 286. 
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decided to return to Upper India. Later when the Prince as a 
result of his good fortune acquired the sovereignty, he restored to 
Mu‘azzam Khan all his property, and making him the subject of 
favours appointed him as the Subadar of IGiandesh. In the year 
when he went frpm Delhi to the Eastern districts to put down the 
disturbance of Prince Muhammad Shuja‘, he summoned Mu‘azzam 
Khan to the Presence. Mu‘azzam Khan started post-haste, and arri¬ 
ving at Karra two days before the battle kissed the threshold and 
became a favoured officer of the Emperor. On the day of the battle 
his elephant was stationed next to the royal elephant, and after the 
victory Mu‘azzam Khan was raised to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse, and received a present of ten lacs of rupees. He was sent with 
Prince Muhammad Sultan in pursuit of Muhammad Shuja* who had 
fled from the battlefield. In this campaign^ Mu‘azzam Khan dis¬ 
tinguished himself by acting with great wisdom and performed valiant 
deeds such as were befitting of high officers. When Shuja* after 
fortifying Monghyr entrenched himself there, Mu‘azzam Khan by his 
skilful manoeuvres forced him to leave that place and stay at Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal), which Shuja‘ regarded as the place of security. 
Mu‘azzam Khan left the direct route, and took that of hills and 
jungle in order that coming from behind he might close the path of 
escape for Shuja‘. On receipt of this news Shuja* left Akbarnagar 
which was the mainstay of his government, and-crossed the Ganges 
with his family. At Baqirpur in Bengal he collected a fleet of boats— 
which were essential for fighting in that country—and threw up 
entrenchments. Mu‘azzam Khan left Sultan Muhammad at Akbar¬ 
nagar to watch the enemy’s front, and himself departed with the 
intention of crossing in another suitable place. For a long time there 
were gallant fights and hand to hand encounters. 

When the rainy season arrived, operations ceased and everyone 
retired to his quarters. Sultan Shuja‘ used deceit and seduced Prince 
Sul^n Muhammad by promising him his daughter. The Prince, as 
I For Mir Jutnla’s campaign against Shuja‘ see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op, 
cit,, II. 566-612. 
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a result of the exertions of some strifemongers, had become dissatis* 
fied with Mir Jumla, and went away with two or three companions 
in a boat, and on 27th Ramadan 1069 A.H\ (8th June, 1659 A.D.) 
joined Shuja*. This event produced great alarm in the royal army, 
and it is stated that if there were not a great leader like Mu*azzam 
fOian on the spot, there would have been a disaster. Mu‘azzam 
Khan moved from SubI where he was busy in dealing with the 
enemy, and without losing heart at this calamity reached the army. 
He made far-reaching plans. As the river had everywhere flooded 
the country and the fleet was in the possession of the enemy, there 
was a great scarcity of provisions, and there were other causes for 
distraction. Shuja* again got possession of Akbarnagar, and when the 
rains ceased Shuja* decided on battle with Sultan Muhammad in the 
vanguard. Mu‘azzam Khan with Path Jang Rohila in the vanguard, 
Aslam KPan on the right wing and Fida’I Khan Koka on the left 
wing engaged on the bank of BhagIrathI the force of Shuja' which 
had three leaders, Sultan Muhammad, Shuja* and his son Buland 
Alditar. The fight went on till evening with the discharge of cannons, 
muskets and rockets. At night it ceased and both armies retired to 
their camps. Mu*azzam JGian wrote to Da’ud Khan QureshI the 
Snbadar of Bihar, who had come to assist, that he should proceed to 
Tanda, and occupy it. As the family and baggages of Shuja* were 
there it was certain that on hearing this news he would waver and 
give way. He himself delayed operations for some time in expecta¬ 
tion of the arrival of Diler JChan who had marched from the Court. 
Meanwhile, as Mu*azzam Khan had anticipated, Shuja* on hearing 
the news about Da’ud Khan retreated in great agitation from the 
bank of the BhagIrathI, and went off towards SubI in order that he 
might cross the Ganges and reach Tanda. Mu*azzam I^an, who 
was waiting for this opportunity, went off in his pursuit, and for fifteen 
days there was from morning to evening a continuous discharge of 
cannons and muskets between the two armies. At night they used 


I In the text wrongly given as 969 A. H. 
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to be on guard in their camps. At last Shuja* crossing the Ganges 
took the road to Tanda. Mu‘azzam Khan sent Islam with 

10,000 horse to Akbarnagar to take possession of and guard that side 
of the river, and set off himself to extirpate Shuja*. Meanwhile as 
Prince Muhammad Sultan perceived signs of adversity and treachery 
in Shuja‘, he on 6th Jummada II set off on horseback from Tanda on 
the pretext of going a hunting. He came to the river bank and 
crossed in a boat from the Tanda ferry to the D 5 gachP ferry. 
Mu‘azzam IGian summoned the Prince to his presence and went with 
his officers to welcome him. He provided him with a tent and other 
equipment such as was available, and in accordance with the orders 
sent the Prince with Fida’I Khan to the Court. 

When many engagements had taken place between the two 
armies, and the imperialist force had always been successful, Mu‘azzam 
Khan remained for a month at Mahmudabiid, and addressed himself to 
crossing the Mahanadi river and destroying the enemy who on account 
of the intervening river and the strength of their artillery and fleet 
were holding firmly in the area; and ignoring personal comforts 
laboured hard to carry to completion the work so that the campaign 
might not be protracted to the next rainy season. Fortunately a ford 
was discovered near Baklaghat and that brave warrior with a huge 
force came to the river bank. In spite of the enemy's opposition he 
crossed and attacked their entrenchments. Many losing courage fled 
to Tanda. Shuja* consequently losing all hopes of retaining possession 
of Bengal left the chauki (post) of Mirdadpur, and came to Tanda, 
and from there went off with a few persons by boat to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). Mu‘azzam Khan arrived at Tanda and took possession of 
such of the properties of Shuja* as had escaped the plunderers, and 
also exerted himself in recovering what the rebels had carried away. 
Then he started in pursuit on the wings of endeavour. Shuja* in the 
hopes of receiving help from the Raja of Arrakan (Rakhang)—who was 
alarmed by the approach of the royal forces—left Jahangirnagar on 

I Text Dokari, but Dogachi in 'AlamgtrnSma, pj 543. 
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6th Ramadan (26th April, 1661 A.D.) of the 3rd year of ‘Alamgir’s 
reign, with three sons and some officers, and set off for Arrakaii 
(F^akhang), which is a very uncivilized part of the world and was the 
abode of heretical infidels. Except for Saiyid ‘Alam and ten Saiyids 
of Barah and Saiyid Qull Ozbeg and Mughals and a few others— 
altogether there were not forty of them—no one remained with him. 
Mu‘azzam Khan, as a reward for his great deeds in this campaign 
which had occupied sixteen months, was granted the high title of 
KJ}an-Khanan Sifahsalar. 

As owing to the illness of Shah Jahan^ disturbances had broken 
out on fill the borders of the empire, Pran Narayan,^ the Zamindar 
of Kuch Bihar, had become rebellious and attacked Ghoraghat. Jaya- 
dhwaj'* Singh the Raja of Assam, who had extensive territories and 
numerous troops and much equipment, also sent a force by land and 
water against Kamrup, that is Haju, Gauhatl and their depcndancies, 
which for a long time had formed part of the imperial territories, and 
took possession of it. As Shuja‘ was occupied with his own affairs, 
their boldness increased and they took possession of lands as far as the 
pargana of Karlbarl, which was five stages from Dacca. Mu*azzam 
fChan, who had come to Dacca in pursuit of Shuja* proceeded to stop 
these disturbances. The Raja of Assam was overcome by his reputa¬ 
tion, and apologising withdrew his hand from the territory which he 
had taken possession of. Khan-F^anan ostensibly accepted his apolo¬ 
gies, and on the i8th Rab? I of the 4th year, 1072 A.H, ( 1 st Novem¬ 
ber, 1661 A.D.) left Khidrpur to chastise Pran Narayan. 


1 *Alamgtrnamay p. 677 et seq, 

2 Pern Narain in the Text and in FMiyah-i'*Ibriyah vide Blochmann, 
hfirn. As. Soc, Bengal, XU, pt. i (1872), p. 66, should be Pran Narayan, 
vide Gait, History of Assam, p. 125, Note*, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History 
of Aurangzib, III, p. i 55 » Note*. 

3 Chaidhaj Singh in the Text, but Jayadhwaj Singh vide Gait, op. ciu% 
p. 125 and Sarkar, op. cit. p. 156. 

4 According to *Alamgirnama, p. 686, the city was not entered till the 
next day. 
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When he came to the village of Baripaita’, which was the limit 
of the imperial territories, he at the advice of one knowing the country 
took an unknown route which was full of jungle and reeds, and which 
Pran Narayan believed could not be traversed and so had left unguard¬ 
ed. Every day the jungle was cut and with utmost difficulty and hard¬ 
ship a path was cleared in the forest, and the distance bravely covered, 
till on 7th Jummada I (9th December, 1661 A.D.) the city of 
Kuch Bihar was reached by the victorious army. It is stated 
that the city was beautifully laid out, and all streets had been made into 
avenues. Nagesar and Kachnar, both symmetrical and nice-flowering 
plants, had been planted. Mu‘azzam Khan sent a force in pifrsuit of 
Pran Narayan, who had withdrawn himself to the slopes of the hills 
of Bhutan® which was 15 kos north of Kuch Bihar. He with a view 
to joining Dharm Raj, the ruler of that hill-country, came out on the 
top of the hills. The hills are very cold and difficult to climb. The 
country (Kuch Bihar) lies to the north-west of Bengal and chiefly to the 
north. It is 55 measured kos in length and 50 broad. It has a good 
climate and abundance of fragrant flowers; its fruits are superior to 
those of the Eastern countries. The whole of Bhitarband and Bahar- 
band—which are phrases for within and without—consists of 89® 
parganas with a revenue of 10 lacs. As the inhabitants chiefly belong 
to the Kuch tribe, the country is called Kuch Bihar. The idol wor¬ 
shipped by the people was called Narayan, and consequently this has 
become part of the ruler’s name. In the estimation of the infidels of 
India the Zamtnddr of this country is descended from great Rajas who 
lived before the advent of Islam, and is highly esteemed by them. 
They coin money which is called Narayam. 

As Khan-I^anan’s design in this expedition was the conquest 
of Assam, he left Isfandiyar Kh an son of Allah Yar Kjian^ deceased 

1 Baripatha in the Text. 

2 in the Text. 

3 77 in Baharband and 12 in Bhitarband, see *Alamgirndma, p. 692. 

4 For Allah Yar IQian and Isfandiyar Khan sec Mddthir-’ul-Umard^ I, pp. 
182-185, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 210-212. 
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as the Faujdar of Kuch Bihar which he renamed ‘Alamgirnagar, and 
himself started by way of Ghoraghat. When he reached the bank of 
the Brahmaputra, he crossed it two kos from Rangamatl, and in spite 
of the bad nature of the road continued his march. Great efforts were 
made to clear the impenetrable jungle. Powerful elephants broke the 
jungle with their tusks' (? trunks) and trod it under their feet, and 
hatchet-men* and infantry also worked hard according to the capacity. 
As the route lay all along by the river bank, everywhere there was 
such a lot of mud that men, horses and elephants sank into it. This 
was filled up with twigs of trees, bundles of reeds and masses of grass, 
and a road was made. In this way the progress was not more than 
kos per day. When they reached Jogighopa®, a hill on the 
bank of the river and opposite which there was another hill named 
Panj Ratan, and each of which had a strong fortress built on it, they 
took possession of them. They also defeated a fleet of war boats 
which had collected there; some boats were sunk and others captured. 
Then they reached within two kos of Gauhatl which was the old impe¬ 
rial boundary. In that town there was a very strong fort^, and seven 
kos off there was the fort of Kajli on the borders of a forest known as 
the Kajliban, in which there were many elephants; this is mentioned in 
Indian talcs. They took possession of the idol temples of Kamakhya® 
and Ldna Chamarl and Isna‘Il JogI, which were famous temples highly 
revered in Hindi annals, and were situated on the top of a hill for the 

1 in the Text seems to indicate that the jungle was broken 
by the elephants using their tusks, but trunks would be more appropriate. 

2 not as in tlie Text, see "Alamgirnama, pp. 685,695 and 

Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 174* 

3 '^he Text is Jogighopa see *Alamgtrnama, p.696, Blochmann, 
of.cit. p, 69, Gait of. cit. p. 113, and Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, pp. 200, 
201. Jogighopa or the Jogi’s Cave is on the right bank of Brahmaputra river, 
a little below Gowalpara. 

4 Called Nandu in *AlamgirnSma, p. 701. 

5 in the Text, but ‘n ‘Alamgtrnama, p. 702, the f.-imous 

temple at Kamakhya near Gauhati, sec Imferial Gazetteer, VI, p. 23. 
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ascent to which they had built a thousand stone steps. More than a 
lac of Assamese, who were collected there, fled in consternation. After 
the country as far as Gauhati—from where Gargaon (Garhgaon)^ the 
Capital of Assam is a month’s journey—had been delivered from the 
possession of the heretical infidels, Khan- Kh anan addressed himself to 
the settlement of the country. 

As the conduct of warfare in that country mainly consists in 
trickery and night attacks, the whole army had to remain alert at 
night, and never put off their armour, nor were the saddles taken off 
their horses. At last they crossed the Brahmaputra, and attacked the 
fort of Simla (Simlagarh), which was a famous fort of the country 
about fifty kos from Garhgaon, and captured it. Nearly three lacs 
of warlike Assamese were collected there, many were killed by the 
bloodthirsty swords of the Muslim warriors. After that there was a 
battle on the river, this was protracted for a long time, and many of 
the Assamese were slain. The fort of Chamdara (Samdhara), which 
was a second Simlagarh, was taken without a fight. This news 
thoroughly disheartened the Assamese. The Raja went away to the 
hills of Kamrup which were four days* journey from Garhgaon, and 
were very difficult to traverse. On 6th Sha‘ban* in the end of the 
4th year Garhgaon was resplendant by the shadow of the Crescent of 
Islam, and the Khatba was recited and coins struck in the King’s 
name. 

By the skill and courage of the Commander-in-Chief that so 
distant, difficult and vast country fortified with so many strong forts 
was conquered. It had not been possible for the keys of the genius 

1 in the Text and in *Alamgtrnama, p. 704. See Foster, 

Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XLI, pt. i, pp. 32-41, Blochmann, op. cit., p. 74, 
Gait, op. cit., p. 135. It is spelt variously as Ghargaon or Garhgaon, and is 
now known as Nazira in the Sibsagar District, see Imperial Gazetteer, XXX, 
pp. I, 2. 

2 16th Sha*ban in Blochmann, op. cit., p. 75, is a mistake for 6th Sha- 
‘ban, as the date would then be 7th April and not 27th March, 1662 A.D. 
which is the correct date. It is 6th Sha‘ban in 'Alamgtrnama, p. 719. 
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of the Indian princes to undo that bewitched land, and whenever 
previously an army had penetrated there, it had been captured or slain 
at the hands of those rebels. For instance, when Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq the ruler of nearly the whole of India sent a hundred thou¬ 
sand cavalry there with all necessary equipment, they were all lost in 
that enchanted land, and no trace of them remained. As a reward 
Mir Jumla was granted by the Lord of the Caliphate (Aurangzlb) 
estates yielding a kror of dams^ and a TUmdntdgh (Yak-tail standard). 
This country lies north-east of Bengal. Its length is nearly 200 kos^ 
and its breadth from the northern to the southern mountains is nearly 
eight days’ journey. The distance from Gauhatl to Garhgaon is 75 kos, 
and from there to ^otan—which was the home of Piran Waisa, and is 
now known as Ava, and is the Capital of the Raja of Pegu who claims 
descent from Piran Waisa^ — is fifteen stages. Of these five in the 
hill-country of Kamrup (Namrup)^ arc thickly wooded and difficult 
to cross. To the north is the desert of Khita by which one passes to 
Mahachin, and which is commonly designated Machin (Tibet). The 
river Brahmaputra runs from that direction, and after being joined by 
several rivers of which the largest is the Duhang (Dihang), runs along 
the middle of this country. The country to the north of this river 
(Brahmaputra) is called Uttark 5 l and that to its south Dakhinkol. In 
all these rivers gold is obtained by sandwashing; and this is one of 
the products of this region. It is stated that 12,000® people are 
engaged in this task, and each one gives one tbld‘*‘ of gold to the Raja 
every year. The Assamese have no definite religion. They follow 
whatever wish they fancy. The old inhabitants of Assam are of two 


1 Piran Waisa, who was Afrasiyab's general, is mentioned in ShahnSma, 
see also Elliot, VII. pp. 553. 554 - The passage in the Text is taken from 
*Alamgirnama, p. 722. 

2 in the Text and Tamrup in 'Alamglrnamay p. 722, should 
be Namrup Vjdie most easterly part of Assam, see Blochmann of. cit., 

P- S5. 

3 About 10,000 in Talish*s Fatty ah» vide Blochmann, of. cit.t p. 7^* 

4 One eightieth of a scer and equal to 180 grains troy. 

26 
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tribes, Assamese and Kaltani (Kalitas)^. The second of these have 
precedence over the first in all affairs except in war. When the Raja 
and the leading men of the country die, their dependants, men and 
women, descend with a tranquil brow and some provisions into the 
tomb (dakhma), i,e, voluntarily bury themselves. The city of Garh- 
gaon^ has four gates, and the distance of each gate from the Raja’s 
palace is three kos. In fact the city is an enclosure composed of 
villages and fields; every one has a garden and cultivation in front of 
his house. The river Dinju (Dikho) flows through the city. It has a 
small bazar which has no other traders in it except fan sellers. 
There is no proper buying and selling in that region. The inhabi¬ 
tants store provisions for a year. They wear nothing but a karfas on 
their head and a lungi round their waist. It is not permitted to leave 
the country, even for a stranger who may have come there. Conse¬ 
quently little is known about the people. The people of India call 
them sorcerers. The Raja of the place has the title of Sargi [?Swargl — 
heavenly). It is stated that one of his ancestors was the ruler of the 
heavens. When he descended to this country, he was so pleased with 
it that he did not return to the sky®. 

When Khan- Kh anan saw signs of the rainy season—which starts 
in that area much earlier than in any other part of India—he encamp¬ 
ed^ with most of the troops at Mathurapur, which was at the foot of 
the hills, 3^ kos from Garhgaon, and proposed to spend the rainy 
season there. He wanted during this period to protect the borders 
and establish thanas, and to put down the Raja and his adherents. 
When the rains came, the whole area was flooded, and the wicked 
Assamese, who were concealed here and there and waiting for an 
opportunity, became active and assembled on all sides. As the brave 

1 Kalitas the writer class of Assam, see Imferial Gazetteer^ XI, p. 185; 
and Blochmann, of. cit., p. 81. note. 

2 Adapted from "Alamgtrnama, p. 728. See also Blochmann, of. cit., 
p. 83, for Talish*s account. 

3 *Alamg}rnamay p. 731, and Blochmann, of. cit.y p. 79. 

4 On 2oth Sha‘ban (loth April, 1662), see "Alamgtrnamay p. 777, 
Blochmann, of, cit.^ f. 86. 
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warriors of Islam could not move rapidly, there were night-attacks on 
the military posts, and no area remained in the possession of the victo¬ 
rious army except for Garhgaon and Mathurapur. The bad climate 
resulted in various diseases, and as a result of the poisonous nature of 
the air there was an outbreak of Plague. Many died in all places, 
and the closing of the roads and the scarcity of provisions rendered the 
condition of the survivors worse than death. When in the end of 
Rabl‘ I, the country began to appear from under the water the troops 
of Islam attacked on all sides and heaps of slains appeared all over. 
The Riija again retreated to the hills, and had recouise to entreaties 
and requested for quarter. The Commander-in-Chief did not accede 
to his request, and went towards Namrup. Meanwhile he himself 
fell very ill, and the courage of the officers and men gave way, fearing 
lest he should die, and the army left without a leader might become 
seditious, or the rain might break again before the work of the expedi¬ 
tion was finished. Some of them even contemplated that if Khan- 
{^anan should determine to stay till the rainy season to extirpate the 
Raja, they would go off to Bengal. Mir Jumla, when he received 
this information, was greatly upset mentally in addition to his bodily 
affliction. Though he marched one stage further so that the enemy 
might not become audacious, he resolved both to make peace and to 
return (to Bengal). Accordingly through the instrumentality of Diler 
Khan—whom the Raja had desired to meet—the agreement^ was con¬ 
cluded that the Raja should send his daughter and the daughter of 
Raja Piyam (Tlpam^), who was his relative, together with 20,000 
tolas of gold and i,oS,ooo tolas of silver with 20 elephants as tribute, 
and 13 elephants for the Khan-Khanan and 5 for Diler Khan. In the 

I For the terms of the treaty see ^AlamgirniSmai p. 808, Blochmann, op. 
cit,y pp. 93, 94, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aarangzib, III, pp. 177* 
178. In the latter work instead of the daughter of the Tipam Raja it is the 
sons of Tipto Raja. 

^ in Text and ^ 1 ^ in ^Alamgirnama, p. 807. Batam according 

to Blochmtna, op. cit., p. 85, note is Tipam of Gait, History of Assam, 
PP- 50, 153 etc. 
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course of one year he would hand over to the royal agents 3,00,000 
tolas of silver and 90 elephants, and present 20 elephants as a yearly 
tribute. Till this was donc^ one son and three leading men were to 
remain in Bengal as hostages. Also the district of Darrang in Uttar- 
k 5 l, one side of which adjoined Gauhati, and the district of Biltali 
in Dakhinkol were to be annexed to the imperial territories. As the 
Raja acted according to the agreement, Khan-Khanan on 8th Jummada^ 
I of the 5th year marched from the mouth of the hills of Tipani, 
and proceeded to return to Bengal. On the way he arranged for the 
administration oi the country which had been added to the empire. 
As owing to the use of certain hot medicines he suffered from asthma 
and palpitation and developed dropsy, he was obliged to leave Kajll 
and to encamp at Gauhati^. He appointed Rashid Khan to the 
faujdart of Kamrup (should be Namrup), and deputed ‘Askar I^an with 
a large force to chastise Pran Narayan, the Zammddr of Kuch Bihar 
who had again taken possession of that country. He himself started for 
Khidrpur^, and on the 2nd Ramadan in the beginning of 6th year, 
1073 A.H. (loth April, 1663 A.D*) he died at a distance of two 
kos from Khidrpur. 

Mlr^ Jumla was a very great officer and a princely nobleman. He 

1 This date is certainly incorrect, as the terms of the treaty were not 
fulfilled till 9th Jiimmada II, and the order for return to Bengal was not issued 
till loth Jummada II (20th January, 1663), see "Alamgirnama, p. 809, and 
Blochmann, op. cit.y p. 95 . 

2 Pandu opposite Gauhati according to Fatiyahy see Blochmann, op. ctt. p. 95. 

3 For I^hidrpur see Blochmann, op. cit.y p. 96, note *; it was near Dacca. 
In the Maa^ir it is not mentioned that Mir Jumla’s body was taken to Najaf 
(Mashhad in I^hurasan) for burial. 

The account of the Assam Campaign is based on ^Alamgirnama or Talish’s 
Fatiyah-i-'lbriyahy both of which accounts as Blochmann {op. cit.y p. 5 ^) pointed 
out arc either copies one of the other or based on identical official reports. A 
very good summary was also published by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangziby III, pp. 157-182. 

4 A good account of Mir Jumla is given by Stewart in History of 
Bengal. 
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was unrivalled among the leaders and Amirs of his age for judgment, 
dignity, farsightedness, wisdom, courage, genius and zeal. No one 
approached him in his talents for conquest, and in his capacity for 
dealing with the officers. As he had passed very little of his time in 
Upper India, there were not many memorials of him there, but he 
left many in the towns of Telingana. His name lives there to the 
present day. In Haidarabad, a tank, a garden and a building arc 
named after him. 

MUHAMMAD SALIH TARKHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 560-562). 

He was the second son of Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan*. In the aqth year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign liis father was summoned to the Presence from 
the faujdarl of Sorath^, and the charge of that district was assigned to 
Muhammad Salih personally. When his father died in the same year, 
he was granted an increase of 500, and exalted to the rank of 2,000 
with 1,500 horse. In the 30th year he was appointed Faujdar mA 
fiefholdcr of Siwistan in succession to Abul Ma‘alr and had an increase 
of 500 horse, as a result of which his rank became 2,000 with 2,000 
horse. 

It happened that at this time Dara Shikoh could find no place to 
halt from the pursuit of ‘Alamgir’s forces, and proceeded to Siwistan 
(Sehwan) with intention of going to Thatha. Saf Shikan Khan, the 
Superintendent of ‘Alamgir’s Artillery, who had been appointed to 

pp. 282-295, while short accounts are given by Manucci (Vols. I. II) and 
Bernier, and in Riyad’-us-Salatm. 

1 Maathir-ul-Umari. Text III, pp. 485 - 488 , Beveridge & Prashad’s trail- 
slation I, pp. 689-690. 

2 According to Maat^r-ul-Umari, III, p. 488, Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan was 
recalled in the 25th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, and his death at Sambhar on 
17th Muharram 1061 A.H. (8th December. 1651 A.D.) is recorded in 'Amal- 
i-SSlih, Ili p. 134: see also Beveridge & Prashad’s translation of 

Umarat I, p. 690, note 2. 
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pursue him, was closely following him. At this time Muhammad 
Salih wrote to him that Dara Shikoh had arrived within five kos of 
the fort, and that he should arrive quickly and stop his treasure-laden 
boats. The J^an sent on his soivin-law Muhammad Ma‘sum with 
a force so that he might go ahead of Dara Shikoh’s boats and set up 
batteries on the bank, and himself marching during the night passed 
to a distance of two kos opposite Dara Shikoh’s camp, and waited for 
the enemy’s boats. He wanted to cross the river and check the 
enemy. When the boats came up, the Khan set about stopping them, 
and sent a nicssaj^e to Muhammad Salih to send boats from the 
opposite side, and also himself help in stopping the boats (of Dara 
Shikoh). As the daughter of Dara Shikoh’s foster-brother was married 
to Muhammad Salih, he did not render any assistance. On the other 
hand, out of his affection for her he sent a message to Saf Shikan that 
as on his side the river was waist-deep, Dara Shikoh would go by the 
other bank. Saf Shikan believed this message, did and not cross over. 
Next day from the dust on the other bank it became clear that Dara 
Shik 5 h had marched, and the enemy had taken the boats along the 
same bank. On this account, as such an opportunity for victory had 
been lost through Muhammad Salih’s trickery\ he was censured and 
deprived of his rank and title. In the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s 
reign he was reinstated in the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse, and 
accompanied Bahadur Khan, who was deputed to chastise Bahadur 
Bachgdtl^, who was creating a disturbance in Baiswara (Oudh). 
Later he was appointed to the Deccan campaign, and was sent with 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh to conquer the forts of Shiva Bhonsle, and 
to devastate his country. The date of his death has not been 
noticed. His son Mirza Bihroz had the rank of 500 under Shah 
Jahan. 


1 *Alamglrnama, pp. 276-279, Maathir-i-^Alarngm, pp. 16, 17, and Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, II, pp. 

2 Bachgoti is a tribe of Rajputs, sec Bcames's revised edition of Elliot's 
Sufflemental Glossary, I, pp. 47 “ 49 - 
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MUHAMMAD SULTAN MIRZA 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 192-199). 

He was the son^ o£ Wais Mirza, son of Biyqara son of Mansur, 
son of Baiqara. In the time of Sultan Husain Mlrz3 Baiqara, who 
was his maternal grandfather, he was honoured and favoured. When 
that King died, and a great dispersion took place in I^urasan, he took 
up service under Babur and was treated with regard and favour. Simi¬ 
larly he was graciously treated in the time of Humayun. In spite of 
the fact that he several times exhibited signs of a rebellious disposition, 
Humayun out of excessive kindness instead of punishing him granted 
him a pardon. He had two sons, Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza* 
They also repeatedly showed signs of rebellion, but were restored to 
favour. At last Ulugh Mirza was killed in an attack on the Hazaras, 
and Shah Mirza died a natural death. Ulugh Mirza left two sons, 
Sikandar and Mahmud Sultan. Humayun gave the titles of Ulugh 
Mirza to the first and Shah Mirza to the second. When Akbar 
ascended the throne, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his grandchildren 
were all treated with great favour. Muhammad Sultan Mirza in view 
of his advanced age was excused from service, and granted the pargana 
A*zampur in the Sarkar of Sambhal for his maintenance. There 
despite his old age a number of his sons were born, Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, Muhammad Husain Mirza, Mas‘ud Husain Mirza, and ‘Aqil 
Husain Mirza. All of them were treated with favour by the Emperor, 
and they held valuable fiefs in the Sarkar of Sambhal^. In the iith 
year Akbar marched to put down Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who 
had come from Kabul and was besieging Lahore. Ulugh Mirza and 
Shah Mirza joined Ibrahim Husain and Muhammad Husain, and 

1 A genealogical tree of the family starting from ‘Umar Shail^ Muza was 

published by Blochmann, translation of I (and edn.), p. 513* ^ 

this account is also given on pp. Wais Mirza is also mentioned in 

Memoirs of Bahnr, Mrs. Beveridge's translation I, p. 257. 

2 Adapted from Akharnama, Text 11 , pp. 279-281, Beveridge s translation 

II, pp. 414, 415. 
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raised the standard o£ rebellion and plunder. And from there they 
went to Khan Zaman in Jaunpur. As they could not agree with him, 
they went on plundering as far as the precincts of Delhi. From there 
they proceeded to M^lwa which Muhammad Qull IGian Barlas held 
in fief. The latter was in attendance at the Court, and so they took 
possession of Malwa. Accordingly Muhammad Sultan was imprisoned 
in the Biyana Fort, and died there in captivity. In the 12th year, 
Akbar after dealing with ]^an Zaman marched to conquer the fort of 
Chitt 5 r, and deputed Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad ^an to the government 
of Malwa and for punishing the Mlrzas. At this time Ulugh Mirza 
died in Mandu. The others were unable to withstand the attack, 
and hurried to Changiz Khan Gujarati, a slave of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati, who after the latter’s death had taken possession of some of 
the cities of the province. He at the time was engaged in fighting 
with Ftimad fGian Gujarati, who was in possession of Ahmadabad. 
He regarded the arrival of the Mlrzas as a boon, and as they rendered 
good service in the battle, Changiz Khan assigned Broach as the Jaglr 
for the Mlrzas. But as their navels had been cut in strife (i,e. they 
were innately rebellious), they on arrival in that district also behaved 
oppressively, and Changiz Khan was obliged to send a force against 
them. Though they defeated this force, but finding it beyond their 
capacity to resist Changiz Khan they proceeded to fGiandcsh\ Return¬ 
ing again to Malwa they stirred up strife. Ashraf Khan and Sadiq 
Khan and other officers, who had been deputed for the conquest of 
Ranthambh 5 r, pursued them in the 13th year according to the orders, 
and the Mlrzas becoming distressed fled and crossed the Narbada; 
several of their companions, however, were drowned. When they 
learnt that Changiz Khan had been killed in the disturbance of Jujhar 
Khan HabshI, and the province of Gujarat was without a substantive 
governor, they again proceeded there, and with or without fighting 
took possession of the forts of Champanir, Broach and Surat. 

When in the 17th year Ahmadabad was annexed to the empire. 


I In Sambhal in the Moradabad District, U.P., see Akbarnamat II, p. 4i4« 
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and the standards of Akbar cast their shade in that province, discord 
came about amongst the forces of the Mirzas. Ibrahim Husain came 
out of Broach and passed the royal camp at a distance of eight kos» 
As imperial officers had been sent a day earlier towards Surat to deal 
with Muhammad Husain Mirza, Akbar on receipt of this news sent 
Shahbaz Khan to recall the officers, and himself made a flying march. 
When he arrived on the bank of the MahindrT, which is near the 
town of Sarnal, he had altogether forty horse, and most of the troopers 
were without their coats of mail. He waited for a while till special 
armour could be distributed. Meanwhile the officers also arrived, so 
that the number of the royal force rose to 200. A hot engagement 
took place in that town\ Ibrahim Husain Mirza fled towards Agra, 
and his wife Gulrukh Begam, the daughter of Mirza Kamran, fled 
to the Deccan with his son Muzaffar Husain. In that year Akbar 
proceeded to take Surat, and left Mirza ‘Aziz Kdka at Ahmadabad. 
He summoned Qutb-ud-Din Khan and other Amirs from Malwa to 
act as auxiliaries, Muhammad Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, who 
were near Pattan, joined Slier Khan FuladI and besieged the town 
(of Pattan). Mirza Koka started to engage them, and a fierce battle 
ensued. As failure is the final fate of ingrates; there was the appear¬ 
ance of victory for the Mirzas, but it ended in defeat. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza fled to the Deccan and Ibralilm Husain Mirza with 
Mas‘ud Husain Mirza—who had created a disturbance in Nagor and 
had been defeated—started for the Panjab. During that time Husain 
Qull Khan the Governor of the area was besieging Nagatkot. He 
concluded a peace with the Raja, and started in their pursuit. Mas‘ud 
Husain Mirza was captured in the battle, while Ibrahim Husain fled 
to Multan, where he was wounded and taken prisoner by the Baluchis. 
Sa‘Id Khan Chaghta’I, the governor of Multan, heard about it and got 
hold of him; he died of his wounds, Muhammad Husain Mirza, 
after Akbar’s return to Agra from Gujarat, turned back from Daula- 

I Based on the account in Akbarnama^ Text II, pp. 3 ^^^* 3 * 3 » 

Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 44 4^2, 463. 
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tabid in the Deccan, and again took possession of some estates in 
Gujarat. He was defeated near Cambay by Naurang Khan son of 
Qutb-ud-Dln and other royal officers, and joined Il^tiyar-ul-Mulk and 
the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi, who had raised the head of rebellion. 
With a large force they besieged Mirza ‘Aziz Kdka in Ahmadabad. 
Akbar on hearing this news came from Agra in nine days, chiefly on 
fast camels, and on 5th Jummada I, 981 A.H. (2nd September, 1573 
A.D.) reached within three kos of Ahmadabad with less than 1,000 
horse^. A fierce engagement ensued with Muhammad Husain Mirza, 
who arrayed himself for battle leaving Ikhtiyar^ul-Mulk to carry on 
the siege. The Emperor himself with 100 horse formed the reserve 
and performed great deeds. Muhammad Husain Mirza was wounded 
and took the road of flight, but his horse’s foot was caught upon a 
thorn-bush, and he was thrown down. Two of the royal men came 
up in time, and putting him on the horse brought him to the Presence. 
Each claimed the reward for his capture. By Akbar’s order Raja 
Bir Bar asked the Mirza as to who had captured him. He replied, 
“The Emperor’s salt took me, otherwise what power had these men to 
do so.” After this incident the men dispersed to plunder. A few 
remained with the fortunate Emperor; and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk hearing 
of the capture of Mirza took to flight with 5,000 men. As it was 
thought that he would fight, a great uproar occurred. The drummers 
were frightened, but by threats and encouragements they were induced 
to beat the drum. The enemy were going away in a confused state 
when the imperial heroes attacked, and put many of them to death 
by shooting them with arrows. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk was separated from 
his men, and came across a Euphorbia-hedge. He wanted his horse 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, pp. 13-16, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 18-22. 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, p. Beveridge’s translation III, p. 73. The 
capture of Muhammad Husain Mirza after the battle is described in Text, p. 
49, translation, p. 84. The question as to who had captured him is there, but 
the name of Raja Bir Bar is not mentioned, and his reply is given as ‘The salt 
of the king of realm and religion captured me.” Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk’s battle and 
his death arc described in Text, pp. 60, 61, translation, pp. 85, 86. 
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to jump the hedge, but fell down. Sohrab Turkaman, who was 
behind him, cut off his head, and brought it (to the Emperor). At 
this time of confusion Rai Singh, who had charge of Muhammad 
Husain, put him to death. Shah Mirza had fled early in the begin¬ 
ning of the battle. 

After this, in the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husain, whom his mother 
had taken to the Deccan, came to Gujar^ with a few vagabonds, and 
created a disturbance. As Raja Todar Mai before this had come to 
assist Vazir I^an, and to arrange the affairs of the province, he and 
the I^an attacked Muzaffar Husain and defeated him. He ran away 
to Junagarh. When the Raja returned to the Court, the Mirza again 
came to Ahmadabad and besieged VazTr Khan. He intrigued with 
Vazir Khan*s men, and was about to enter the city when suddenly 
Mihr ‘All Kulabl—who had stirred up the youthful Mirza to this 
undertaking—was killed by a bullet. The Mirza on seeing this went 
off, at the moment of success, towards Nandurbar. When he reached 
l^andesh, Raja ‘All Khan, the ruler of that country, imprisoned him 
and sent him to Akbar. He was imprisoned for a time, but, as he 
showed signs of repentance and loyalty, he was treated with favour^ 
In the 38th year Akbar married him to his eldest daughter Khan uni 
Begam^, and assigned Sarkar Qanauj to him as his fief. When it was 
reported that he was a drunkard, and entertained evil thoughts, he was 
sent for from his fief and put into prison. In the 45th year, 1008 
A.H. he, at the time of the siege of Asir, was sent off to capture the 
fort of Lalang. The Mirza did not take warning from his earlier 
failures, and from wickedness and drunkenness quarrelled with Khwa- 
jagl Path Ullah, and one day finding an opportunity went off to Guja¬ 
rat. His companions left him. Between Baglana and Surat he 

1 AkbarnUma, Text III, pp. Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 301- 

305. 

2 Khanum Begam the eldest daughter of Akbar was born in 977 A.H. 
(1569 A.D) three months after Prince Salim’s birth, vide Blochmann’s translation 
of A^tn, I (2nd edn.), p. 321. Her marriage is mentioned in Akbarndma, Text 
III, p. 644 « Beveridge’s translation III, p. 990. 
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assumed a darvlsh*s dress, l^waja WaisI, who had gone to look for 
him, captured him in this wretched condition and brought him to the 
Presence. The King overlooked his short sightedness, and simply 
imprisoned him. In the 46th year he was again released and treated 
with kindness. Later he died a natural death. His sister Nur-un-Nisa^ 
Begam was married to Prince Salim. It is stated that Gulrul^ Bl^gam, 
who was Jahangir’s mother-in-law, was ill at Ajmer in 1023 A.H. 
(1614 A.D.), and Jahangir Badshah went to her house to enquire after 
her. The Begam presented a robe of honour. The Emperor prefer¬ 
ring the observance of the code (Tora) to the maintenance of royal 
dignity, did obeisance and took the robe of honour, 

MUHAMMAD TAQI SIMSAZ, styled 
SHAH QULl KHAN 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 366-369). 

Muhammad Taql^ from his early days was in the service of Prince 
Shah Jahan, and attained riches and a position of trust. By his good 
fortune he was appointed Bakhsht of the Prince’s establishment and 
became one of his chief officers. When the Prince’s officers were 
deputed to the Kangra expedition, Muhammad Taqi’* was sent with 
Raja Suraj MaP to take the fort. When both arrived there, the 

1 Blochmann, of. cit., p. 533 » note i for additional list of Jahangir’s wives 
including Nur-un-Nisa. 

2 This is not quite correct as he was earlier on the Dman-i'Enyutat in 
Jahangir’s time and was sent to Mandsur in the 8th year to bring Mirza ‘Aziz 
Koka’s family and dependants to Ajmer, see Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Bever¬ 
idge) I, p. 258, 

3 His appointment with Raja Suraj Mai to the Kangra expedition is men¬ 
tioned in the account of the 12th year, see Tuzuk, of. cit., p. 392. 

4 For Raja Suraj Mai eldest son of Raja Basu see Maathir-ftl-Umara, II, pp. 
176-179. His differences with Muhammad Taqi the Bakhsht of Prince Shah 
Jahan are detailed on p. 177; sec also TUzuk, II, pp. 54-56 where is also men¬ 
tioned Muhammad Taqi’s recall from the Kangra expedition—see Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahan gift p. 312. 
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Raja—who always had evil designs in his mind and saw that Muha¬ 
mmad Taqi would be an obstacle in his way—began to have disputes 
with him and wrote to the Prince complaining against him. Finally 
he wrote that he could not get on with Shah Qull Khan, and the work 
would not be accomplished by him; he requested that another leader 
should be appointed in his place so that the expedition might be 
concluded successfully. Consequently Muhammad Taqi was recalled 
to the Presence, and he was later appointed as Faujdar of Malwa, and 
to the defence of the fortress of Mandu which was in the Prince’s fief. 
When the Prince came by way of Telang to Orissa, Ahmad Beg Khan, 
who was the Deputy Governor there, found it impossible to resist his 
forces and went away to his uncle Ibrahim Path Jang in Akbarnagar. 
The Prince made over the province (Orissa) to Shah Qull ^an and 
left him in its charge. After Shah Jahan was defeated, he returned 
from Bengal to the Deccan and encamped at Dcvalgaon, which was 
above the pass of Rohankhera (Rohankhed). At the instigation of 
Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian, his officer Yaqut Khan had established 
himself near Burhanpur and was plundering the neighbourhood. The 
Prince sent ‘Abdullah Khan and Shah Qull Khan with the idea that 
as Burhanpur had been emptied of the best of the imperial forces it 
might be taken possession of by a rapid movement. 

As Rao Ratan Hara\ the Governor of the place, had strengthened 
the fortifications and omitted nothing that was necessary for defence, 
they submitted that the Prince should come in person. When after this 
La‘l Bagh of Burhanpur was occupied by the Prince, the two leaders 
were ordered to attack on the two sides. As the main force of the 
enemy was opposing ‘Abdullah Khan, and the paladins of the two 
sides were engaged in single combats, Shah Qull I^an saw his oppor¬ 
tunity and breached the wall, and entered the city. He took his seat 
on the terrace of the Kotwalt, and proclaimed the government of 

Shah Jahan Ghazi. 

1 For Rao Ratan see MaSthir^nl-Umara, II, pp. 208-31/. The siege 

of Burhanpur is detailed in this account. 
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When Rao Ratan’s son, who was opposing him, was defeated, Rao 
Ratan left a large force to face ‘Abdullah ^an, and himself turning 
back fought a fierce engagement in the market place. Shah Qull’s 
men were engaged in plunder, but with the few men who were left 
he offered a stout resistance. When most of his companions were 
slain and there was no hope of his being reinforced, he was obliged to 
take refuge in the fort. It is stated that ‘Abdullah Khan behaved 
treacherously, and that if he had rushed assistance, the attack would 
have been successful. His perfunctoriness was apparently the cause 
of Shah Jahan*s dissatisfaction and led to ‘Abdullah Khan leaving him. 
In fine, an enterprise which had succeeded, failed. Rao Ratan once 
again strengthened the batteries and invested the fort. Shah Quli 
Khan made terms and waited on him, but was imprisoned. After he 
had imprisoned his companions in Burhanpur, he sent off Shah Quli 
to the Court\ When Mahabat Khan came to Burhanpur after the 
battle of Tons^, he put to death some of the gallant men, and cut off 
the hands of some others. When, as a result of the jugglery of Fate, 
Mahabat Kh an was successful on the banks of Jhelum in 1035 A.H. 
(1626 A.D.) he, on the day when he murdered Khwaja ‘Abdul 
^aliq KhawafI, also put to the sword^ that brave man Shah Quli 
Khan, 


MUHAMMAD YAR KH AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 706-711). 

He was the son of Mirza Bahman Yar 1 ‘tiqad Klaan^, and was a 
son befitting of such a wwthy father. In fact, in his free and easy 

1 For connected accounts of Shah Jahan’s revolt see Beni Prasad, History 
of Jahangify pp. 366-386 and Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjaharty pp. 4o-54- 

2 Battle of Damdama, a village near the junction of Tons and the Ganges 
in Allahabad District in 1624, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 173, also sec 
Iqhdlndma-i-fahangtriy p. 232. 

3 Iqbalnama-i-JahSngtri^ p. 267. The executions took place at Attock. 

4 For his life see MaaiMr-nUUmara, Text I, pp. 232-2341 Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp, 354, 355 - 
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temperament and absence o£ touting for favours he surpassed his father 
and had little to do with men of the world. The more he kicked up 
his heels at the world affairs the more did the hand of riches lay hold 
of his skirt. The more he smote at the breast of Fortune with the 
hand of rejection, the more did she lament (literally: bent her hands) 
and rub her face on his threshold. Though his father spent his days 
in independence, and in pleasure and sport, the son by observing the 
rules of sobriety and prudence enjoyed his life more than the father. 
He suffered little from the hardships of service. In the beginning of 
his service, in the 12th year of ‘Alamgir’s reign, when his father was 
still alive, he received the rank of 400^, and was married to the 
daughter of Farrukh Fal, his uncle, who was the youngest son of 
Yamln-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah^. Farrukh Fal on account of his great cor- 
pulence and love of ease {tanu mandt) lived in retirement, but he used 
to appear at the Court on the *Id and other festival days, and receive 
royal gifts and presents; and by hoarding these he became a rich man. 
In the 21st year^ Muhammad Yar was appointed Superintendent of 
the goldsmith’s departments, and afterwards had the charge of Qur- 
khana (magazine of royal weapons, flags etc.) added to his office. Gra¬ 
dually he rose to the office of the TSAtt Tiizuk (Master of Ceremonies) 
and was later appointed Reviser of Petitions. Afterwards he was exalt¬ 
ed by his appointment as the Ddrogha of the Ghuslkhana, But owing 
to his love for comfort and ease, he often kept away from the Court 

1 Maa^ir-i-^Alamgm, p. 90. His marriage is mentioned on p. no in 
the 14th year. 

2 For his life sec Ma^thir-HlUmara, Text i, pp. 151-160, Beveridge’s 
translation i, pp. 287-295. His official title was Asaf j^an, but he was also 
known as Asaf Jahi. No account of Farrulsh Fal is published in the Ma3thir-ul- 
Umara, but see Manucci III, p. 204, where there is an interesting description of 
the production of fruits by a magician employed by '"Faracfal (Falak-fal) ; also 
sec Irvine’s note on p. 447 ®f volume IV of the same work. 

3 Maathir'i-^Alamgtri, p. 163 He was appointed in the same year as the 
Darogha of QurMna in succession to Imam Vardi, vide p. 165. On pp. 222 
and 330 arc mentioned the appointments to the posts of Mir Tuzuk and •Ard- 
Mtikarrar in his place. 
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for periods of one to two months. At last, he could not brook the 
promotions of Dhulfiqar Khan^ 'Nasrat Jang, who was always being 
rewarded for his victories over the Mahrattas and the conquest of the 
Deccan forts. Though Muhammad Yar also received increases in his 
office and held the rank* of 2,300 with 1,500 horse, he, out of jealousy, 
could not stand the promotions of Dhulfiqar Khan and resigned his 
office. He obstinately stuck to his resolution. Prince Muhammad 
A‘zam Shah was ordered to pacify him, but, though the Prince showed 
him much kindness, he would not yield, and sent a message that his 
service was not of such a nature that it could be directed by the 
Prince’s alluring speeches. The Prince became angry and complained 
bitterly to the Emperor. The latter said, “He wants me to send him 
to a fortress.” When he received this news, he petitioned saying 
that he had discharged all his men, and Bijapur was near at hand, if a 
fortress was to be assigned to him, he would go there and guard it. 
According to orders he was sent there from Galgala. The Emperor 
also later came to Bijapur, and as it was apparent that his heart was 
in no way inclined for service, he received permission to return to the 

It so happened that Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam also had been 
given leave to proceed to Agra at the same time, and their parties 
started with the same caravan. Muhammad Yar never waited on the 
Prince on the way, and, in fact, would pass by his tent but never 
entered it. After reaching Shahjahanabad he led a free, easy and in¬ 
dependent life. He had, however, not spent many months in unemploy¬ 
ment when Fortune favoured him. In the 40th year, 1108 A.H.* 

1 Muhaminad Istna'il son of Asad Khan Nasrat Jang, who later had the 
title of Dhulfiqar Khan Nasrat Jang. For his life see Maa^ir-ul^UmarS^ II, pp. 
93-107; and Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s edition of Irvine*s Later Mnghals, I, pp. 9, 
10, 250-253. 

2 Maathir^i-^Alamgm^ p. 350. 

3 1008 A.H. in the Text is a mistake for 1108A.H. His appointment 
as Governor of Delhi and increase in rank are mentioned on p. 384 of Maa^ir^ 
i-’Alamgtrh while his appointment as FaujdSr of Moradabad etc. on p. 462. 
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( 1696-97 A. D. ) an order came from the Emperor appointing him 

the Governor of the Capital in place of the deceased *Aqil Khan 

Khawafl^ His wish was gratified, and receiving an increase of 500 

with 500 horse his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 

In the 46th year his rank became 3,500 with 3,000 horse, and he 

received the gift of drums and the appointment of the Fatijdar of 

Moradabad—which office was only granted to selected officers—in 

addition to his governorship. After the unfortunate death of Aurang- 

zlb, when Bahadur Shah* arrived from Peshawar within three stages 

of the Capital, Munfim Khan, who had then been granted the title of 

Kh an Zaman, was sent to conciliate Muhammad Yar. Though he 

submitted, and sent his son Hasan Yar Khan with the kevs of the 

• -— / 

fort and a present on the assumption of the sovereignty (by Bahadur 
Shah), and also sent 30 lacs in cash and 80 lacs in silver vessels; he 
himself, on a pretence of suffering from palpitation, stayed in the fort. 
After Bahadur Shah’s accession when Asaf-ud-Daulah Asad Khan was 
appointed Governor of the Capital, he was assigned the duties of the 
Governorship and safeguarding the fort. When Jahandar Shah* in 
turn became the Emperor, and started from Lah 5 re for the Capital, 
Muhammad Yar went to welcome him as far as Agharabad, and on 
the same day waited on Asaf-ud-Daula at Nlmdat, and then 
retired to his house. Dhulfiqar Khan, who at the time was the Prime 
Minister of India, frequently went to see him, and observing this 
rule that no one should come into his presence armed, took away the 


1 'Aqil Khan Mir ‘Askari, sec Text II, Pp. 821-823, 

Beveridge’s translation, pp. 264-266. 

2 Sec Irvine’s Later Mtighals, I, pp. 18-20 for an account of the march of 
Muhammad Mu^azzam, later Bahadur Shah, from Peshawar to Delhi. For 
Mun'im Khan Khan-Khanan Bahadur Shah! see Maathir-ul-Umara. Text III, pp. 
667-677, and Irvine, of. cit., pp. 125-27. 

3 Jahandar Shah was formally enthroned outside Lahore on 29th March, 
1712 (vide Irvine, of. cit.y p. 186) and arrived at Delhi on 22nd June, 1712, 
Irvine, p. 190, but a day earlier according to Khafi Khan. II, p.7i8, 
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dagger from his waist before visiting him. On the day^ that the 
Emperor Muhammad Farrukh-Siyar made his victorious entry into 
Shahjahanabad, Muhammad Yar waited on him in the centre of the city, 
paid his respects, and returned to his own house from outside the fort. 
Though he did not frequent the Court, occasionally cases were referred 
to him in view of his having served as the Governor. When Muha¬ 
mmad Farrul^-Siyar was driven to distraction by the predominating 
influence of the Barah Saiyids and was looking for the help of Aurang- 
zlb’s officers^, he by pressure induced Muhammad Yar to accept the 
office of Khan-i-Saman on the death of Taqarrub Khan. He agreed 
on the condition that he would not be required to be present at the 
Court. Sometimes he appeared before the Emperor, and whenever he 
went to the Khan-i-Samm s office, he did not get down from his 
palanquin but signed the papers sitting in it. He even had pillars 
fixed for the palanquin to rest upon. He was honest and elegant. 
After Farru kh -Siyar, though he did not hold any office, he retained 
possession of his fief till the end of his life. During the reign of 
Muhammad Shah he was twice or thrice summoned to the Court. 
He died at his appointed time^. Except for Hasan Yar, who died 
in his youth'^, he had no son. He was wealthy and had much pro¬ 
perty. He was the owner of many houses and shops in Delhi, and 
exaggerated accounts were current regarding the high rents he used to 
realize for them. 


1 17th Muharram, 1125 A.H. (12th February, 1713 A.D.), vide Itwme, 
of. cit., p. 254. 

2 See Irvine, of, cit., pp. 336, 337, and note* in reference to Muhammad 
Yar Khan. 

3 See Irvine, of. cit., p. 337, note* where apparently on the authority of 
**Tarikh-i~MhdV\ it is stated that Muhammad Yar Khan died on i8th Jummada 
I, 1138 A.H. (22nd January, 1726 A.D.). 

4 According to '*Tarikh-i'Mhdi"\ vide Irvine, of, cit„ p. 337, note* he 
died aged about 40 between 15-20 Safr 1133 A.H. (16-21 December, 1720 
A.D.), 
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MUHAMMAD ZAMAN JEHRANI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 452, 453). 

He was a Mansabdar of the time of Jahangir, and was for a long 
time attached to the province o£ Bengal. He was the Faujdar^ and 
fiefholder of Sylhet. Afterwards when the affairs of the government 
were glorified by the coronation of Shah Jahan, he in the 1 st year was 
confirmed in the Mansab of 2,000 with 1,000 horse which he had 
held previously. In the 4th and 5th years he received increases of 
200 horse on each occasion. In the 8th year he came to the Court, 
and placed his forehead of determination on the threshold of faith. 
After some time he was granted permission to accompany Islam Khan^ 
who had been appointed Governor of Bengal in place of A‘zam 
^an. When the Assamese with the help of Baldeo, the brother of 
ParTchar* Zamlndar of Kilch Haju, became rebellious, he in company 
with MTr Zain-ud-Din ‘All"*, the brother of Islam ^an and who had 
the title of Siyadat Khan, rendered good service, and rose high in his 
office and position of trust. Accordingly his rank in the iith year 
was advanced to 2,000 with i,8oO horse^. In the 15th year he was 
granted an increase of 200 horse which made his contingent equal to 
his infantry. When in this year Orissa was assigned to Prince Muha¬ 
mmad Shuja^ as an appendage to the Governorship of Bengal, Muha- 

1 He is mentioned in the account of the i ith year of Shah Jahan’s reign 
in BadshahnSma, II, p. 75* 

2 He is Islam I^ian Mashhadi {Maathir'Hl-V mara. Text I, pp. 162-167, 
Beveridge and Prashad’s translation I, pp. 69^^-696). His appointment as 
Governor of Bengal in place of A^xam Khan {Madthir-ubUmaray Text I, pp, 
174-180, Beveridge's translation I, pp. 315-319) is recorded in Bddshdhndmay 
I, pt. i, p. 83, and "Amabi-Salihy II, p. 95. 

3 His correct name according to Borah, Baharistan-i-Ghayabiy II, p. 807, 
note 16, is Parikshit; see also Gait, History of Assarriy pp. 63-68. 

4 Bddshdhndmay II, p. 75 and Yazdani’s edition of *AmabSdUhy II, p. 287. 

5 Bddshdhndmay II, p, 90. 
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mmad Zaman was sent there to settle the area\ In the 19th year 
he was recalled to the Court. In the 20th year he was attached* 
to Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur who had hurried to settle 
Balkh etc. When the Prince made over BalWi to the officers of Nadhr 
Muhammad, and returned in the 21st year, Muhammad Zaman, in 
accordance with the orders, reached the Presence before the Prince. 
Nothing more has been noticed about him. 

MUHIBB ‘ALI I^AN‘’ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 238-245). 

He was the son of Mir Nizam-ud-Dln ‘Ali Khalifa^, who was 
the mainstay of Babur’s power, and on account of his great loyalty, 
close association, farsightedness, correct judgment, outstanding bravery, 
and ability was greatly favoured by that great Emperor®. He was also 
very accomplished, particularly in matters of medical knowledge. In 
view of certain incidents, such as normally occur in worldly affairs, he 
was suspicious and afraid of Humayun, and as such he was unwilling 

1 BSdsh^hnamay II, p, 283, His removal from Orissa is recorded on p. 473 - 

2 He was sent to Badakhshan to convey treasure to Qulij I£han, Badshah- 
ndma. II, p. 685. 

3 An account of his life based on the MaRt^ir is published by Blochmann, 
I (2nd edn.), pp. 463-455- 

4 He is often referred to in Memoirs of Bah nr; for references see Mrs. Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation II, pp. 796. 797; also Akharnamay Text I, p. 119, Beveridge’s 
translation I, p. 281, and Bancrji, Hurndyfin BSdshahy pp. 17, 18. 

5 This occurred while Babur was lying seriously ill, Akharndmay Text 1 . 
p, 117, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 277. The account is taken almost verbatim 
from Tabaqdt-i-Akbari (De’s edition) Text II, pp, 28, 29, Translation II, pp. 4 ^“ 
44. Mrs. Beveridge, Memoirs of Babury II, pp. 702-708, after discussing in detail 
the available evidence concludes that tliere was an intrigue to supplant Humayun, 
but is of the opinion that Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Babur’s eldest son in¬ 
law, and not Mahdi ISfchwaja was the person selected by Mir Khalifa as Babur’s 
successor to the throne of India. Banerji of. cit.y pp. 17-26, on the other hand, 
accepts the Tabaqdt version as correct. See also Akbarndmay Textl, p. 117, 
Beveridge’s translation I, p. 277, 
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that the latter should be Babur’s successor. Although before his death 
Babur had nominated Humayun to succeed him, the Mir Khalifa 
wished to raise to the throne Mahdl ^waja, Babur’s son-in-law, who 
was a liberal-minded man, and for whom he had an affectionate regard. 
Accordingly this plan became known among men, and the Khwaja 
also began to put on regal airs. One day it so happened that the Mir 
^allfa was in the tent with Mahdl Khwaja. When the former went 
out, the Khwaja—who was not without a streak of madness—-ignorant 
of the fact that some other person was also there, involuntarily placed 
his hand over his beard and exclaimed, “God willing! I will flay your 
skin.” Suddenly his glance fell on Muhammad Muqlm of Herat—the 
father of Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din BakhshI, and who at the time held 
the post of the Dlwan-i^Buytitat —standing in a corner of the tent. 
The Khwaja was amazed, and took him by the ear and said “O I 
Tajik”\ 

Hemistich 

The red tongue ruins a wide-awake head 1 

Muhammad Muqlm immediately conveyed these words to the Mir 
Khalifa, (and added) that this was the result of his evil design, for he 
wished to transfer the sovereignty to a stranger. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
abandoned his improper resolution, and forbade anyone from waiting on 
the Khwaja. After Babur’s death he placed Humayun on the throne. 

Muhibb ‘All I^an distinguished himself in battles during the 
reigns of Babur and Humayun. His wife was Nahid Begam*, the 
daughter of Qasim Koka. When Babur was taken prisoner in the battle 
with Ubaid Ullah Khan Ozbeg^, Qasim Koka, out of his loyalty 

1 See Elliot, V, p. i88. It is not clear whether the IJhwaja recited the 
hemistich or it is only a reflection of the author of the Tabaqat on his conduct. 
Probably the latter is more correct, and all that the Khwaja said was “O Tajik” 

2 See Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Gul-Badan Begam’s Hum^yUn-Nama^ 
p. 268. 

3 4 U) in the Text is incorrect. 
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came forward and said, “I am the King. Why have you seized this 
servant of mine.” The enemy put him to death, but the King was 
saved from this deadly danger, and always favoured Qasim’s family\ 
In 975 A.H. (1568 A.D.) Nahid Begam went to visit her mother Haji 
Begam, the daughter of Mirza Muqim the son of Amir Dhu-un-Nun, 
who had married Mirza Hasan after the death of Qasim Koka. After 
that she married Mirza ‘Isii Tarkhan the ruler of Thatha (Sindh). It 
happened that before Nahid Begam’s arrival the Mirza had died and 
his son Muhammad Beql had become the ruler. He did not treat the 
Begam properly, and also ilhtrcated the Haji Begam. The latter allied 
herself with some rascals in an attempt to seize Muhammad BaqI, but 
he got news of the intrigue, and imprisoned Haji Begam, and she 
died. Nahid Begam by courage and skill made her escape from that 
country, and when she reached Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud the ruler 
of the area talked in a friendly way and said that if Muhibb ‘All 
Khan would come there, he would conquer Thatha and hand it over 
to him. The Begam believed his idle talk, and when she arrived 
in India, she strongly urged this proposition for Akbar*s consideration. 
The Emperor in the i6th year, 978 A. H. (1570 A. D.) presented 
Muhibb ‘All Khan, who for a long while had left service, with a 
flag and drums, and gave fifty lacs^ of tankas for his expenses from 
Multan, and assigned him a fief in that province. He also sent 
with him Mujahid Khan, his daughter’s son, who was a brave young 
man, and allowed him to depart to that country. He also wrote to 
Sa‘Id Khan the Governor of Multan to assist him. When the Khan 
arrived in Multan, he, relying upon the promises of Sultan Mahmud, 
did not wait for assistance (from Sa‘Id ^an) and went off to Bhakkar. 

1 hrskine, History of India, I, pp. 351, 35 ^, and Akharnama, Text II, p. 
362, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 5 ^ 7 - The occount of Nahid Begam and 
Muhibb ‘All Khan’s appointment to Sind is taken from Akbarnama, Text II, pp. 
361-363, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 526-528; and Text III, pp. 90, 91, 
Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 127-129. 

2 The fifty lacs of tankas were apparently the income of the fief in Multan, 
see TabaqaUi-Akhart (De’s edition), Text II, p. 233, Translation II, p. 367. 
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When he had nearly reached there, Sultan Mahmud sent a message 
that he had only made a casual remark and that he could not accom¬ 
pany him on the expedition. He should either return or march to that 
country by way of Jaisalmcr. 

As Muhibb ‘All Khan was not inclined to return, he with his 
small force of not more than 200 men resolved to conquer Bhakkar. 
Sultan Mahmud got ready a force of 10,000 men, and sent it to the 
fort of MathTla. By Divine aid the small force of Muhibb ‘All 
Khan defeated Sultan Mahmud’s army, and the vanquished took 
shelter in the fort. After a siege the fort was captured, and some of 
the goods fell into their hands. Muhibb ‘Ali Khan then proceeded 
towards Bhakkar, and it chanced that dissension broke out among 
the enemy’s ranks. Mubarak Khan, who belonged to the Khasa’ 
Khail (clan) of Sultan Mahmud and was his minister, joined Muhibb 
with 1,500 soldiers. The ostensible reason of this was 
that some wicked persons of the locality had accused his son Beg 
Oghll of intriguing with one of Sultan Mahmud’s women. That 
simpleton without investigating the matter set about extirpating the 
family. Mubarak Khan, who lacked loyalty, fearing for his honour 
joined Muhibb ‘All Khan. The latter put him to death, as he 
coveted his property, and increasing his forces set about besieging 
Bhakkar. The siege lasted three years. Famine and pestilence broke 
out in the fort. One of the strange incidents was the breaking out 
of the disease of swelling {warm). Whoever drank a decoction of the 
bark of Sirs^ tree recovered, and so it was sold for its weight in gold. 
At last Sultan Mahmud petitioned Akbar praying that he would 
present the fort as peshkash to Sultan Salim, but as he was not on 
good terms with Muhibb ‘All Khan, he could not hope for safety at 
his hands, and therefore begged that some other officer should be 
appointed to take over the fort, and then he would proceed to the 
Court. Mir Gesu Bakawal Begt, who in accordance with the prayer 


I The tree Acacia odoraiissimaj which grows wild in the country. 
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had been appointed to the Governorship of Sindh, had not reached 
there when Sultan Mahmud fell ill and died. It is stated that when 
Muhibb ‘AIT Khan heard of Sultan Mahmud’s illness he sent a 
letter saying that he had a skilful physician with him, and if Sultan 
Mahmud desired he would send him for treatment. Sultan Mahmud 
wrote on the same letter; 


Verse 

My hidden pain is preferable to the physicians of the enemy. 

May be that 1 will receive my medicine from the hidden treasury 

(of God). 

When Mir Gesu arrived in that vicinity, Mujahid Khan was engaged 
in besieging the fort of Ganjaba (in Baluchistan). His mother Sami‘a 
Begam, the daughter of Muhibb ‘All Khan, was indignant on hearing 
of the arrival of Mir Gesu, and sent out some boats to attack him. They 
made things difficult for him, and the Mir was about to be seized. 
Khwaja Muqlm of Herat, who was the Amin there, however, with¬ 
held Muhibb ‘All IGian from this improper warfare, and Mir Gesu 
went to the fort in 981 A.H. (1573-74 A.D.). The officers in-charge, 
who were waiting, surrendered the keys to him, but Muhibb ‘All 
Khan and Mujahid Khan out of empty greed would not leave the 
country, and yet it was difficult for them to remain there without 
orders. Muhibb ‘All Khan adopted a conciliatory course, and it was 
arranged that Mujahid ^an should go to Thatha, and that Muhibb 
‘All Khan and his family should stay in L 5 hari (Rohrl). When this 
had been arranged the Mir sent a large force in boats against Muhibb 
AH Khan. He could not resist and so retired hurriedly to Mathlla. 
Sami‘a Begam strengthened her house, and resisted for a day and 
night. Meanwhile Mujahid Khan arrived after a forced march, and 
defeated the Mir’s men; for three months more he held that side of 
the river. 

When Bhakkar was assigned to Tarsun ]^an, Muhibb ‘AH I^an 
returned to the Court. In the 21st year, Akbar, in view of the signs of 
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experience and judgment being patent in Muhibb ‘All Khan, granted 
him a robe of honour, and he was permitted to represent at all times 
the wishes of the people and to suggest what he thought befitting. As 
he was a prudent companion and possessed of talent, Akbar in the 
23rd year gave him the choice^ of one of the four great appointments. 
First was the office of the Mir '^Ardt (Master of Petitions), second the 
post of the Superintendent of the Harem, third the government of a dis¬ 
tant province, and fourth the governorship of the city of Delhi. As he 
felt that he did not have enough physical strength in his body, he chose 
the last appointment. In 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) he died as Governor 
of Delhi. The author of the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl includes him in the rank 
of 4,000, but Abul Fadl lists him amongst the holders of 1,000. 

Bhakkar^ is an old fort. In ancient histones it is called Mansura. 
The six nothern rivers join and pass near it. Two portions (of the 
river) run on the south side and one on the north side of the town which 
is called Sakhar (Sukkur); this stands along one bank, and the other 
town is called Lohri (Rohri). It has always been part of Sindh. Mirza 
Shah Husain Arghun, the ruler of Thatha, rebuilt the fort and streng¬ 
thened it, and made over the governorship to Sultan Mahmud his 
foster-brother. After his death Sultan Mahmud, who was a madman 
and a murderer, had the Khtitba recited and the coins struck in his 
own name at Bhakkar, while Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan did the same in 
Thatha. They were sometimes at peace and sometimes at war^. As 
Bhakkar was conquered by Akbar before Thatha, it was included in 
the Multan province. 


1 AkbarnUmay Text III, p. 248, Beveridge's translation III, p. 357. 

2 Adapted from A'in, sec jarrett’s translation of Vol. II, pp. 327, 328, 
note 3. 

3 The short notice of Sultan Mahmud and Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan is taken 
from the Tahaqat-i-Akbari, see De & Prashad's translation of Vol. Ill, pp- 7 ^ 4 ' 
786. 
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MUHIBB ‘ALT KHAN ROHTASI^ 

(Vol, III, pp. 277-280). 

He was an officer of Akbar of the rank of 4,000, and was well 
known for his courage and bravery, and military talents and leader¬ 
ship. As he was for a long time the Governor of Rohtas, he became 
known by the name Rohtasi. That fort is situated in Bihar, and is 
one of the lofty fortresses of India. It is a wonderful work of the 
Creator. It is safe even from the idea of an attack, being situated on 
the top of a high hill which is difficult of access. The circuit (of the 
hill?) is 14 kos and its length and breadth rather more than 5 kos. 
From the level ground at the bottom to the level of the fort is a dis¬ 
tance of more than a kos. Cultivation is carried on at the top, and 
there are many springs there. Stranger still, though the hill is so 
high, good sweet water is found at diggings of 3 or 4 yards. From 
the time of the first building of the fort no ruler had been successful 
in conquering it. In the time of the government of Raja Chintaman^, 

1 A condensed translation of this biography was given by Blochmann, A*tn 
(2nd edn.) I, p. 466. Rohtas in Bihar is called Rohtasgarh in the Imperial Gaze- 
tteer, XXI, pp. 322, 323, and must nor be confused with the Rohtas fort in 
Jhelum District, Panjab. The description of the fort is based on A*in, II, see 
jarrett’s translation, pp. 152, 153. 

2 Based on AkbarnSma, Text I, p. 153, Beveridge’s translation 1 , p. 335, 
but, as is pointed out by Beveridge in note 3 on the some page there is some 
confusion about the nama of the Raja. The name of the Raja is not mentioned 
in Tabaqat-i-Akbari (Ncwal Kishore edn., p. 229, De’s Text edition, II, p. 100, 
Translation II, pp. 162, 163, note 3), but 1,000 dolts are mentioned. Ferishta 
(Newal Kishore edn., p. 225) gives Har Kishan as the name of the Raja, and the 
number of dolts as 1,000; this is followed in Dow’s translation {History of Hind- 
ostan, II, p. 172, 173), but the number of ^'covered chairs” or dolts is not given; 
the account is copied almost verbatim in Stewart, History of Bengal, pp. 139- 
141. In Ahmad Yadgar’s Tari kh -i-Shdhi or TMkh-i-Saldtin-Af 3 gh ina (H. Hosain 
edn.), pp. 187-189, the name of the Raja is not mentioned, and the number of 
dolts is 300. In Khuiasat-ut-Tawarikh (Zafar Hasan edn.), p,3i9 the name of the 
Raja is Chintaman Brahman and the number of dolts 1,000. In Erskine, History 
of India, II, pp. 147 -149 the name of the Raja is Haris Kishen Birkis, and while 
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a Brahman, in the year 945 (1538-39 when Bengal had been 

conquered by Humayun, Sher Shah Sur with other Afghans and the 
choice treasures of Bengal came by the route of Jharkhand to the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas. He reminded the Raja of the old services, 
and laid the foundations of concord. He represented that as he was 
at the time in a tight corner, the Raja should be kind to him, and 
grant an asylum in the fort to his family and followers, and so put 
him under obligation. The straightforward Raja was deceived by the 
flatteries and cunning of that trickster and agreed. That hypocrite 
(Sher Shah) prepared 600 litters {ddlts)^ and placed in each two armed 
youths, and sent servant girls with the litters. By this stratagem he 
introduced soldiers into the fort, and captured it. He left his family 
and soldiers in the fort, and raising the hand of disturbance blocked 
the road to Bengal. After that the fort fell into the hands of Path 
Khan Batnl\ who was one of his chief officers, and later also of his 
son Salim Shah. He defended it valiantly against Sulaiman KararanI, 
who had taken possession of Bengal. After some time Junaid 
KararanI^ conquered it and made it over to one of his confidential 
servants Saiyid Muhammad. When Junaid KararanI died, that 
Saiyid earned on the government of the fort for a time, but considered 
that it would be advisable to present the fort as a peshkash through 
the intermediation of some influential person at the imperial Court, 

giving 1,000 as the number of dolts, the author notes that various authorities 
give the number as 300, 1,000, and 1,200. Qanungo in his work 
discusses the versions in various contemporary works in detail; he states that 
Churaman, the minister of the Raja whose name is not mentioned, prevailed on 
the Raja to agree to Sher I£han’s proposal. The number of dolts is given as 
1,200. He docs not accept Abbas Sarwani’s refutation of the dolt story, which 
is accepted by Dorn in his History of Afghans, pp. 93-100; in the latter work 
Churaman is the name of a Brahman minister of the Raja. Sec also f^hafi Khan, 
I, pp. 95-98. 

1 Patni or Batni in the Text. Blochmann has adopted Batni. For “Batani 
or Patni’' also see Beveridge’s note in his translation of Akharnama, III, Index, 
pp- 58. 59 - 

2 Akharnama, Text III, p. 189, Beveridge's translation III, p. 266. 
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and so to become one of the servants of Akbar. Meanwhile Muzaffar 
KJian with the Bihar army marched to take the fort. Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad entered into correspondence with Shahbaz ^an Kambu, who 
having defeated Raja Gajpati had turned him into a vagabond and 
was besieging his son Sri Ram in the fort of Shergarh. Shahbaz 
^an hastened there, and in the 21st year (984 A H., 1576 A.D.) 
took possession of the fort. In the same vear he, in accordance with 
orders, made over the charge of the fort to Muhibb ‘All Khan, and 
himself proceeded to the Court. For years afterwards Muhibb ‘All 
I^an held the fort, and was noted for his administrative and judicial 
skill. He distinguished himself always by providing suitable assis¬ 
tance to the Bengal administration, and rendered valuable assistance 
in uprooting sedition in the area. His son Habib ‘All Khan, who 
was a brave young man, acted as his father’s deputy in the govern¬ 
ment of Rohtas and the adjacent country. When most of the 
fief holders went to serve in Bengal, Yusuf Matl in the 30 th year 
collected some Afghans and started plundering the area. Habib 
‘All carried away by youthful enthusiasm fought with him without 
proper arrangements, and performing deeds of bravery and valour 
was killed. Muhibb ‘Ali ^an was so greatly upset on receipt of 
this news as to become mad [katiwa shud). But though he showed 
much restlessness, the Bengal officers would not allow him to proceed^ 
(against Yusuf). As Shah Qull Mahram was going to the Court, he 
was deputed to chastise that wretch (Yusuf), and he in a short while 
put an end to the disturbance. When in the 31 st year two officers 
were appointed to each province, so that if one went to the Court or 
fell ill, the other could carry on the work, Bengal was assigned to 
Vazir Khan along with Muhibb ‘All ^an. When in the 31st year 
Bihar was granted as a fief to Raja Bhagwant Das, Muhibb ‘All 
Khan’s Jdglr also was transferred to the Kachwaha (Bhagwant Das). 
Multan was thought of for him, and an order of recall was despatched 
to him. In the beginning of 34th year^ he came to the Court and his 

1 Akharndma, Text III, p, 460, Beveridge's translation III, p. 695. 

2 lbid„ p. 536, Ibid., translation, p. 816. 
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heart’s desire was fulfilled, and his happiness increased through various 
favours and honours bestowed on him. He accompanied Akbar on 
the first expedition to Kashmir which took place in 997 A.H. (1589 
A.D.). He fell ill in that city (Srinagar), and during the return 

journey he died near Koh Sulaiman. One day before (his death) 

Akbar^ had gone to his quarters to enquire after him. It is stated 

that when he was dying and had long been incapable of speaking, 
someone said, “Say without God there is no God”. He replied that 
it was not the time to say : there is no God; rather it was the time 
when all one’s thoughts should be centred in God. 


RAJA MUHKAM SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 330-332) 

He was a Khatrl by caste. He was in the employment of Amir- 
uhUmara Husain ‘All ^an^, and soon became a trusted servant of 
that high official. By degrees he rose to the post of his Divan, and 
later became his general. In the battle with Da’ud Khan^, which 
took place in 1127 A.H. (1715 A.D.), he was one of the elephant 
riders. After reaching Aurancrabad when the disturbance of Khadfx^ 

O D 

1 See Akbarnama, Text HI, p- 553» Beveridge’s translation III, p. Bzjo. 
The version of his reply is somewhat diflercnt, for he is stared to have said ‘'It is 
not the time to say Ld Allah (without God), rather it is the time to fix all one’s 
heart on God {Bd Allah).'' 

2 Mad^ir-uiUmard, I, pp. 321-328, Beveridge & Prasliad’s translation, pp. 
628-639. 

3 Mad^ir-ul-Umard, II, pp. 63-68, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 458-4^2. 
Da’ud Khan Pani was killed in a battle at Burhanpur on 8th Ramadan 1127A.H. 
(6th September lyiS)? see Irvine, Later Mnghals (Sir Jadunath Sarkar cdn.) I, p. 
328. 

4 So in Text, he is II> P* 111 ' He is 

called Khandce Rao Dhabaray in Grant-Duff, History of the MahrattaSy I, pp. 
320 etc., Khanderao Dabhade in Kincaid & Parasnis, History of Maratha People^ 
p. 211 ete., and Khandc Rao Dabhade in Cambridge History of Indiay IV, p. 
338 etc. His victory over Dhulfaqar Beg near the edge of the Baglana forest is 
described by Kincaid & Parasnis on pp, 211, 212, and it is stated that Raja 
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Dihariya (Khandc Rao Dabhadc), Makasdar of ^landesh and one of 
the companions of Raja Sahu (Shahu), broke out, ^lulfaqar Beg, 
the Bakhshl of Husain ‘All fOian, who had been appointed to chastise 
him, was killed. Husain ‘All Khan appointed the Raja with a suitable 
force to remedy the matters, and he wrote to Saif-ud-Din ‘AlT Khan, 
his (younger) brother, who was the SUbadar of Burhanpur, to 
join with the Raja in putting down Khadu Dihariya. A satisfactory^ 
encounter with that troublesome tribe (the Marathas) took place in 
Khandgsh. and later Muhkam Singh signally defeated the Maratha 
forces which were plundering near Ahmadnagar, and forced them back 
to the fort of Satara which was the residence of Raja Shahu. After 
that he returned to the Capital with Husain ‘All Khan. When the 
latter was killed, Muhkam Singh, on receiving from Haidar Quli 
Khan* a message of safety for his life and honour, came to the Court’*^. 
His offences were pardoned and he was favoured with grant of the 
rank of 6,000; this was later raised to 7,000. On the night before 
the battle between the Emperor’s troops and those of Qutb-ul-Mulk, 
Raja Muhkam Singh who as he had previously arranged with him, 
suddenly left the imperial army, and joined him. The battle lasted 
throughout the day, and even after night fall the cannonade from the 
royal guns continued. A ball struck the howdah of the elephant of 
Muhkam Singh and he descending got on to a horse, and ran away. 
For a long time it was not known whether he was alive or dead. 

Mohkam Singh and Sarfuddin Ali Khan were not able to achieve any success 
against him. 

1 So in Text, but the variant iXj would mean just the 

opposite. The account in I£han, II, p. 780, indicates that the variant is 

more correct; see also note 4 on previous page. 

2 Mdathir-ul-Umark, III, pp. 747-751, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 
pp. 600-602. 

3 See Irvine, Later Mughals, II, p. 67, where the account of his presenta¬ 
tion before Muhammad Shah is given. His desertion from the imperialist army 
to join Saiyid ‘Abdullah Qutb-ul-Mulk is described on p. 87. The battle took 
place at Hasanpur on 13th Muharram 1136 A.H. (13th November, 1720 A.D.), 
of. at., p. 85. 
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MUHTASHAM KHAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 793-796). 

He was Mir Muhammad Khan\ son of Muhtasham Khan“ son of 
Shall^ Mir. He was above all his brothers in regard to his office and 
influence. His success was not due to his birth, but because Zinat- 
un-Nisa Begam^ the full sister of A‘zam Shah—who always devoted 
herself to the service of her revered father (Aurangzlb) and was styled 
Begam Sahiba after the accession of Bahadur Shah—gave her protege 
the daughter of Mir Mas‘ud in marriage to him. On the recommen¬ 
dation of the Begam he attained the rank of 700 in the reign of 
Aurangzlb. He was a real student, and studying under Mulla Jlvan 
Amaithlval^—who was well known for his learning and was for lon^ 
an associate of Aurangzlb and later of Bahadur Shah—became the 
chief pupil of the Mulla. In Bahadur Shah’s time he was awarded 
the title of his father. When the affairs of the government became 
unsettled, and the Amtrzddas and the descendants of high families 
were obliged to give up hopes of service and advancement due to them 
by the right of their birth, and to look for success to the patronage of 
the influential officials, Muhtasham I^an also, after the sad death of 
the Begam, attached himself to Nawab Asaf Jah Path Jang, and 
came to Malwa. He received an allowance of one hundred and fifty 
rupees a month. When that great Amir crossed the Narbada*"', and 

1 in the Text is a printer's error for 

2 The word is omitted in the Text between and 

Muhtasham I^han sec Maa^ir-til-UmarSy III, pp- 646-650. 
He was the son of Shaikh Mir ^wafi who was a distinguished companion of 
Prince Aurangzlb, and died at an early age. 

3 She was the second daughter of Aurangzib, and according to Irvine, 
Later Mughah (Sarkar edn.), 1 , p.2, received the title of '"Padshah Begam" from 
Bahadur Shah. She died at the age of 80 years on i8th May, 1721. 

4 Mulla Jiwan Amaithvi, according to Beale, Biographical Dictionary (1894 
edn.), p. 278, was the tutor of Emperor Aurangzib. 

5 Khafi f^han, II, p. 852. See also Irvine, Later Mughals, II, p. 22, wliere 
the date is given as ist Rajab, 1132 A.H. (9th May, 1720 A.D.). 
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having won decisive victories^ over the huge armies o£ his enemies, 
took possession of the extensive territories of the Deccan, Muhtasham 
Mian was granted the rank of ^,000 with 2,000 horse and appointed 
the Bak^shl of the Mansabdars of the Deccan. When Path Jang was 
sent for to Upper India^ for taking up the office of the Vaztr, Muht¬ 
asham Khan, as he hesitated in accompanying him, was removed from 
his office. After some time he was appointed from the Capital for 
service in the Deccan. After the battle'' with Mubariz I^an, in 
which he was wounded, he was rewarded by reinstatement in his 
old office (of the Bakhsht) which, according to his own saying, suited 
him and was to his liking. For nearly twenty years he rendered 
approved service, and receiving the title of Bahadur rose to tlie rank 
of 5,000. 

He was a straightforward man, devoid of guile, and was distingui¬ 
shed for his sincerity and frankness. He was possessed of candour 
and trust, which are essential qualities for a leader, and never forgot 
the observance of the etiquette of the Court. He carried out the 
duties of his service in a most efficient manner, and did not allow 
nepotism to interfere in his official dealings with relations or acquain¬ 
tances. He preserved an even tenor of life from the beginning to the 
end, and was never presumptuous. Outwardly he was austere and 
morose, but he never spared himself in public service and did his best 
in every possible way. He did not keep up a force equal to his rank, 
but was possessed of much property including elephants. In his 
later days he developed a special attraction for beardless youths whom 
he patronised openly. The pleasure-loving and smooth-faced lads, 
with moustaches just beginning to show up and who had shaved their 

1 Battles of Pandhar, 20tli June, 1720, and Balapur, nth August, 1720, 
vide Irvine, Later Mughals, II, pp. 29, 47 - These dates are according to 
Wiistenfeld-MMers Tabellen, and are one day later than those given in Irvine. 

2 In 1721. According to Khafi ]^an, II, p. 939, he reached Delhi, and 
on 22nd Rahi" II, 20th February, 1722, was appointed the Vazir, 

3 Battle of Shakarkhcra, nth October, 1724, see Vol. h ante, p. yiS, 
notes 7, 8. 
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eyebrows, were dressed and adorned with great pains; this was regar¬ 
ded by him as a necessary expense (obligation) for authority (masarif 
himmat). When Nawab Path Jang was besieging the fort of 
Trichinopoly he died in 1156 A.H. on i6th Jummada I (27th June, 
1743 A.D.). His son Hashmat Ullah Khan was appointed Bakhsht 
on his father’s death, and received the rank of 2,500. He was a young 
man of amiable disposition and carried on his duties satisfactorily. 

MUHTASHAM KHAN MIR IBRAHIM 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 646-650). 

He was the eldest son of Shaikh Mir ^awafl, who was the chief 
of the intimates of Prince Aurangzlb in his early days. If death^ had 
spared him, he would have been one of the chief officers and the 
leading commanders of the state. In the early years of the reign he 
did great deeds and established a claim for recognition at the hands 
of the successor to the sovereignty. The appreciative Sovereign 
showed favours to and brought up his sons, who were still young, 
and granted them suitable ranks. Although they, as a result of their 
evil destiny, were not in accord with the Emperor’s disposition, they 
attained high ranks simply because of the regard for their deceased 
parent; the Emperor never failed to show favours to them. Mir 
Ibrahim received the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse, and during his 
long service received promotion. Later for some reason he left for 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz. In the i8th year after his return from the 
Hij az he rendered homage at the Court, and was confirmed in the 
rank of i ,500, and exalted by the grant of the title of Muhtasham 
fGian. From Hasan Abdal he was appointed Faujdar of Langarkot^, 

1 He was killed in the battle of Deora'i, 4 miles from Ajmer 23rd to 25th 
March, 1659; "Alamgirnama, pp, 314-326, j^afi Khan, II, pp. 68 —71, and Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzib, II. pp. 505-517* 

2 MaRthir-i-"Alamgiri, p. 141. His appointment as -of Mewat is 

mentioned on p. 158, and transfer from governorship of Agra to that of Allaha¬ 
bad on pp. 246, 247. His reinstatement is recorded on p, 396, and appointment 
as governor of Naldrug in the 47thjycar on p. 470. 

30 
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which is 20 kos from Peshawar, and received the gift of a flag. 
After returning from Hasan Abdal he was made Faujdar of 
Sarangpur, and in the 20th year appointed Faujddr or Mcwat. 
When Prince Muhammad Akbar raised the head of rebellion, and 
some of the auxiliary officers willingly joined him, while others 
submitted unwillingly, the ^an and a few others out of loyalty did 
not leave the path of duty, and did not obey the Prince’s orders. For 
a time he was imprisoned because of his objectionable address, 
but when the Prince fled, he came and did homage, and was gracious¬ 
ly received. Afterwards he was appointed Governor of Agra, and 
in the 28th year on the death of Saif Khan the Governor of Allahabad 
he was given charge of that province. Later he was deprived of his 
rank, and for a long time lived in retirement. In the 42nd year he 
was reinstated in the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and after some 
time was sanctioned an addition of 1,000 horse, and appointed 
Governor of Aurangabad, but the year of this appointment is not 
known. In the 47th year he was nominated Governor of Naldrug. 
Later he was again suspended from his office and returned to the 
Court. When in the 49th year the Emperor turned his attention to 
the conquest of Wagingera^, Pirya (Pidiya) Naik, the governor, had 
recourse to craft, and professed a desire for peace. He handed over 
to ‘Abdul GhanI Kashmiri a pedlar (dast farosh) of the camp—who 
by deceit had been carrying on dealings with Pidiya—a letter full of 
various requests. This was presented to the Emperor through Hidiyat 
Kesh the recorder [Waqi'a Khwdn) and the prayers were accepted. 
Afterwards Muhtasham Khan, who was without office and a debtor of 
the same Kashmiri, was at the suggestion of the Naik restored to 
office, appointed governor of the fort, and sent to take over the fort. 
The hypocrite admitted the Khan and a few others into the fort, and 
the drums of victory were beaten loudly in the royal camp and there 
were rejoicings. At last the Kashmiri brought a message from Pidiya’s 

I For the campaign of Wagingcra sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzib^ V, pp. 221-234, and Maathir 4 -"Alamglrl, pp. 498-506. 
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mother that Pidiya had gone mad and run away. Som Singh his 
brother, who had come to the Presence to arrange for the peace, 
obtained leave to return and arrange for vacating the fort. This also 
was allowed. He thought that by. his falsehood and deception the 
royal army would march off, but when this did not happen, the flames 
of strife were rekindled, and the helpless Muhtasham ]^an was 
imprisoned. On the day when by the exertions of the heroes the fort 
was captured, that wicked person shut up the Khan in a house, and 
setting fire to the buildings fled. If the imperialists had arrived 
a moment later, the Khan would have been burnt. It is stated 
that the l^an had eaten some metallic compound (filzat)^ as a result 
even in the height of winter sweat poured from his body, and he 
needed fans. He was well known for his potency and keeping many 
women. His main pastimes were indulgence, sleeping and eating. 
On account of repeated dismissals and lack of employment he was in 
miserable circumstances. At the time of the return from Khelna^ the 
officers suffered great hardships. Owing to extensive rains every 
stream was flooded, and at every step a bridge had to be built. There 
was not even a trace of beasts of burden or horses. It took a month 
and seventeen days to cover fourteen kos. The Khan, who could not 
exist without women, came along the hillside with most of his women 
folk on foot, a staff in his hand, falling and stumbling. He had many 
children, but none of his sons except for Muhammad !^an who was 
honoured and received his father’s title, attained to any eminence, A 
separate account^ of the son has been included. 


1 . During the return journey of the Mughal army after the fall of Khclna 
in June, 1702; the sufferings of the army during this journey ^rc summed up 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzib, V, pp. 187-189. 

2 MaS^ir’-ul-UmarS^ Text III, pp. 793-796, and translation immediately 
before this account on pp. 231-233. 
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MUHTASHAM KHAN SHAIKH QASIM FATHPURI 
(Vol. HI. p. 355). 

He was the brother of Islam Khan^ Shaikh ‘AIa*-ud-Din. In the 
3fcl^ year of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed to the rank of 1,000 
with 500 horse. In the 5th year^ he was granted an increase of 250 
horse. After the death of Islam Khan he received an increase in his 
rank. In the 8th year he was appointed governor of Bengal^, and is 
the gth year^ his rank was increased to 4,000 with 4,000 horse. As 
he did not possess the essential qualities of leadership, and in fact was 
devoid of any powers of management, people of the area were dis¬ 
satisfied with him. He deputed an army without proper preparation 
and arrangement for the conquest of Assam. After it had made three 
or four marches in the country, the Assamese carried out a night 
attack, which resulted in a heavy defeat for his army^. On this matter 
being reported to the King, he was removed from office^, and he fell 
out of favour. About the same time he died. 

1 For his life see Ma 3 thir'ul-Umara, Text I, pp. 118-120, Beveritige & 
Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 692, 693. 

2 In the account of the 3rcl year it is stated that he was sent for to the 
Court as he could not agree with his brother Islam ]^an, sec Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri 
(Rogers & Beveridge) I, pp. 147, 148. 

3 This is incorrect, as in the account of the 5th year it is stated that his 
rank which was 1,000 with 5oo horse, was increased by 500 personnel and horse, 
see TUzuk, of. cit., p. 176, 

4 The death of Islam Khan in 1022 A.H. (1613 A.D.) is recorded, but not 
the appointment of Qasim ^ban. This is, however, recorded in the account of 
the 8th year in IqhMnImaA-]ahangm, p. 72. 

5 This promotion was sanctioned in the loth year, see Tuzptk, of. cit.^ p. 
306. 

6 Adapted from BRdshahnRma, II, p. 68. 

7 This happened in the 12 th year, when Ibrahim Kh^^^ was sent 

to replace him, vide Tuzuk, of. cit., p. 373. In Riyad-us-Saldtin, Text p. 181, 
translation pp. 179, 180, it is stated that he was the Governor of Bengal for 5 
years and a few months, and was dismissed from office, as he did not take any 
suitable steps in connection with tlie capture of Aba Bakar by the Assamese. 
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MU‘IN-UD^DIN AHMAD KHAN FARANKHODP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 216, 217). 

In the year when Humayun started from Kabul for the conquest 
of Hindustan, Mu‘m-ud-Dln Ahmad I^an accompanied his stirrups 
in the shadow of royal favours. In the 6th year of Akbar's reign when 
the Emperor’s standards marched towards the Eastern provinces, he 
was left in charge of Agra^. In the 7th year when ‘Abdullah Khan 
Ozbeg was deputed for the conquest of Malwa, Mn'm-ud-Din, who 
was distinguished for his rectitude and ability among the officers of 
the Bnyutat^ was honoured by the grant of the title of Khan, and sent 
there with the instructions that after the conquest he should tactfullW 
conciliate the plebians and nobles of the area; and after defining the 
Kbalsa lands and the fiefs to be granted, in accordance with their 
ranks, to the Amirs, who had been appointed to the expedition, return 
to the Court^. He on his arrival carried out the division judiciously 
and returned to the Presence; and was the object of increased favours 
(from Akbar). In the i8th year he was attached^ to Mun‘Im Khan, 
who, according to orders, had started for the conquest of Patna (Bihar). 
And later he accompanied Mun‘im i^an to Bengal. In the 20th 
year, when the army was stationed in the city of Jinnatabad (Gaur) 
and great mortality resulted from the effects of the bad air, he also 
died there in the year 983 A.H.^ (^575 


1 According to Blochmann’s translation of A*in, I (2nd cdn.), p. 480^ note 
I, Farankad “is said to be near Saniarqand”. 

2 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 147, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 228. 

3 This is based on Akbarnamay Text II, pp. 168, 169, Beveridge^s transla¬ 
tion, pp. 260, 261. 

4 AkbarnRma, Text III, p. 4 o. Beveridge’s translation III, p. 57. 

5 Ihid.y p. 160, Ibid^, pp. 226, 227 for a detailed account of the ravages 
due to Malaria at Gaur, 
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MIR MU‘IZZ-UL^MULK AKBARI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 227-231), 

He was a Musawi Saiyid’ and one of the nobles of the Holy 
Mashhad. In the reign of Akbar he was enrolled among the com¬ 
manders of 3,000, and was highly favoured for his services. In the 
loth year of his reign, 973^ A.H. (1565-66 A.D.), Akbar moved to 
Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman, who had sent his brother Bahadur 
Khan with Iskandar Khan Uzbeg to the district of Sarwar^ for plun¬ 
dering and ravaging that area. For their chastisement Akbar sent a 
strong detachment of officers under Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk. The rebels 
on the arrival of this strong detachment lost courage^ and restored to 
deception and negotiations. They sent a message that it was beyond 
them to think of opposing the royal forces, and their prayer was for 
pardon. They were willing to send over the well known elephants 
which they had captured, and as soon as their faults had been cleansed 
by the limpid water of forgiveness they would come to the Presence to 
offer their apologies in person. The Mir wrote in reply that the 
record of their crimes was not of such a nature that it could be 
cleansed without the intervention of the sword. In spite of this 
Bahadur I^an requested that if he were granted an interview, it would 
be possible to exchange a few appropriate words. Mir came out of 
his encampment with a few companions, and Bahadur Khan with a 
few attendants also approached from the opposite side; and various 
points were discussed by the two parties. 

As the signs of deceit were patent on the foreheads of the rebels, 
it was not found possible to arrange a peaceful settlement. Akbar 

1 See Blochmann’s translation of A^in, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 414, 415. 

2 Akbarnama, Text II, pp, 257, 258, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 384, 
385. For "All Quli Khan Zaman see Maathir-ul-Umara, I, pp. 622-630, Bever¬ 
idge’s translation, pp. 197-204. 

3 See Beveridge, op, cit,, p. 389, note i. 

4 See Akharnamay Text II, pp^ 261, 262, Beveridge^s translation II, pp. 
389-391, from where the above account appears to have been taken. 
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on hearing of this news sent Lashkar f^an and Raja T 5 dar Mai to 
the Mir with the instructions that they should arrange for peace 
or war as they thought proper. They after meeting Mir Mu‘izz-ul- 
Mulk sent a message to the rebels that if their faithful and friendly 
words were sincerely meant, they should present themselves at the 
threshold without fear, otherwise they must be prepared to fight. As 
they were not satisfied, they did not agree. The Mir, who was very 
conceited and proud of his fighting qualities, having heard that the 
means employed by Khan Zaman were likely to lead to his offences 
being pardoned, arranged his army and attacked the enemy near 
Khairabad. Muhammad Yar, the nephew of Iskandar Khan Ozbeg 
who commanded the advance guard of the insurgents fell in the first 
attack of the royal army. Iskandar Khan, who was fighting behind 
him, was carried along and fled from the field. The victorious army 
thinking that the flight of Iskandar had decided the battle took to 
plundering, and became scattered. Bahadur Khan, who was lying in 
wait with a force, attacked the left wing of the army during this 
disturbance. Shah Budagh ]^an fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner, and many soldiers throwing the dust of unfaithfulness on 
their foreheads, deserted to the enemy, Bahadur Khan, having de¬ 
feated this section of the imperialist army, attacked the centre, where 
the soldiers without fighting gave up the struggle and took to flight, 
while some out of discord or unfaithfulness crept away. Through 
lack of union, and the presumption and vanity of the Commander, the 
victors were defeated. Though Raja T 5 dar Mai with other Amirs 
firmly held the ground, but, as the army was scattered, nothing could 
be achieved. Later when the province of Bihar was conquered, the 
Mir was granted as his fief the pargana of Arab^ and its surroundings. 
In the 24th year the nobles of Bihar under the leadership of Ma‘sum 
Khan Kabuli, Tayulddr of Patna, rebelled. They led away Mir 
Mu ‘izz-ul-Mulk and his younger brother Mir ‘All Akbar from the 
righteous path by their plausible speeches and flatteries, and spread 


1 Arrah in Bihar. 
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the disturbance. But both the brothers after a while separated them- 
selves from the rebels, and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk hurrying to Jaunpur 
raised the standard of independence, and collected (round him) many 
short-sighted opportunists. Consequently in the 25th year, 988 
A.H. Akbar directed Asad Khan Turkman Jagtrdar of Manikpur to 
hasten to Jaunpur, and bring that wicked wretch with all his suspicious 
adherents to the Court. In compliance of the orders he (Asad Khan) 
captured all the insurgents and sent them by boat to the Emperor. 
Near Itawah, however, the boat of the Mir foundered in the River 
Jumna^. 


(RAI) MUKAND NARNOLI 
(Vol. II, pp. 237, 238). 

He was a Mathar Kait (Mathur Kaisth or Kayasth^). Earlier 
when Asaf Khan Yamln-ud-Daula (Nur Jahan’s brother) had the, small 
rank of 200 with 5 horse, Rai Mukand was his servant on Rs. 2 or 3 
a month. As he was not without talents, he was promoted as his 
patron advanced through the grace of the Almighty, and with the 
passage of time became his Divan. He was highly cultured and very 
benevolent. Men often succeeded by forged recommendations on his 
behalf; when these recommendations were brought to him he would 
say that he had written them. There were few Kaits who did not 
profit by his good fortune, and did not acquire a name. He spent a 
great deal of his fortune on the town of Narn 5 l which was his native 
place and residence. He erected lofty buildings there and was always 
wantino; to visit it. After the death of Asaf Khan he was received 
favourably by Shah Jahan, and appointed Dlvdn-i-Buyutdt (Superin- 

1 See Akharn^ma^ Text III, p. 286, Beveridge's translation III, p. 4 19* 

2 Ibid,, p. 309, Ibid., p. 455 r L was near to Etawah in the United 
Provinces that the boat was sunk. It was commonly believed that he was 
drowned by Akbar’s order, see Mantakhab-Hl-Lubbab, Text II, pp. 276, 277, 
Lowe's translation II, p. 285. 

3 One of the twelve branches of Kaisths or Kayasths, see Beames* edn. of 
Elliot’s Supplementary Glossary, I, p., 305. 
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tcndent of buildings etc.). As his star was in the ascendant, he rose 
to the post of the Dlvan-i-Tan^ (Superintendent of grants etc.). 

Some enemies from amongst his countrymen represented to the 
Emperor through the courtiers that Rai Mukand had buried forty lacs 
of rupees under the foundations of his house. Men were sent to dig 
his house, and when all had been pulled down, not a mite [habbat) 
wa^ found. The slanderous liars were brought to the Presence, and 
confessed that they were his neighbours, and as he had taken their 
land by force they had determined to be revenged in every possible 
way; they were now ready to receive any punishment that might be 
ordered. Shah Jahan pardoned their offences. Rai Mukand served 
for a long time as the Dlvan-i-Tan, and was honoured and trusted all 
his life^. 


MUKAND SINGH HARA‘ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 50^, 510). 

He was the son of Madhu Singh^. After his father’s death he 
came to the Court in the 21st year of Shah Jahan’s reign, and was 
appointed to the rank of 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and received the 
gift of his birth place"' as a fief. Later he was granted an increase of 
500 horse. In the 22nd year he was deputed in attendance upon 
Sultan Muhammad Aurangzlb® as an auxiliary to Qandahar, which 

1 BadshShnama, II, p. 279. was given the rank of 500 with 100 horse 
and appointed Divari'i-Tan, but his appointment as to the Divan-iSuyutu is 
not mentioned. In the list at the end of the work his rank is given as 800 with 
200 horse (p. 740* 

2 See Yazdani’s article in loam, Proc. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.), Ill, {1907), 
pp. 582, 583, for a notice of Mukand Rai and his buildings. Narnol is in the 
Patiala State, Panjab, 

3 Hada in the Text. See ante under Madhu Sing Hara, p. i, note i. 

4 Madthir-ubUmara, Text III, pp. 453 - 45 ^; translation ante pp. 1 - 4 . 

5 *Amabi-Sdlih (Yazdani edn.) Ill, p^ 63. 

6 Aurangzib*s appointment for the defence of Qandahar is mentioned in 
^Amal-i-Sdlih, III, p, 71, but Mukand Singh's name is not included in die list. 
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was besieged by the Iranis. On his return, in the 25th year, he 
received an increase of 500 foot (Dhat), and was granted drums and 
a flag. In the same year he accompanied Sultan Muhammad Aurang- 
zib for the second time to Qandahar. In the 26th year he was 
attached to Sultan Dara Shikoh, and proceeded to the same quarter. 
After his return his rank was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In 
the 28th year he was deputed with Sa‘ad Ullah Khan for the destruc¬ 
tion of the fort of Chitedr. In the 31st year^ he was attached to 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh who had been deputed to Malwa to stop 
Sultan Muhammad Aurangzib’s advance. On the day of the battle, 
he and his brother Mohan Singh Hara pressed through the artillery and 
vanguard and came face to face with the Prince. They fought boldly 
and performed valiant deeds, and finally sacrificed their lives for the 
sake of their honour. Both the brothers died in 1068 A.H. (1658 
A.D,). Mukand Singh's son Jagat Singh received in Aurangzib’s 
reign the rank of 2,000, and was appointed the chief in his home 
district. He was employed for a long time in the Deccan. In the 
25th year he died. His fief was assigned to Kishwar Singh, whose 
biography has been included in the notice of Ram Singh^. 

The grant of drums and a flag is recorded on p. 135. but not the increase in 
rank; Aurangzib's starting for Qandahar for the second time is mentioned on p. 
137, In the list of the officers (p. i 57 ) who were deputed with Dara Shikdh 
for the conquest of Qandahar in the 26th year his name is not mentioned. 
Sa^ad Ullah I£han*s deputation for the destruction of Chittor is described on 
P- ' 94 . 

1 This should be the 32nd year, as Maharaja Jaswant Singh was appointed 
governor of Malwa on 22nd Rabi‘ I, 1068 A.H. f28th December, 1657 A.D.), 
sec 'Amal-i-Salih III, pp. 284, 285; see also Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurang- 
zib, I, p. 331, where it is stated that the army under Jaswant Singh, the gover¬ 
nor-designate of Malwa left Agra on i8th December (Old Style, 29th December 
New Style). In the battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658, Mukand Singh Hara 
was the leader of one column of the vanguard, Sarkar, op, cit,, II, pp. 358, 360, 

363- 

2 Maathir-HlMmarSt II, pp, 323, 324; Kishwar Singh was appointed as die 
Raja of Kotahi as Jagat Singh left no male issue. 
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MUKARRAM KHAN MIR ISHAQ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 695-701). 

He was the second son of Shaikh Mlr^. The devotion and zeal 
of Shaildi Mir had impressed themselves firmly on Emperor ‘Alamglr, 
and he regarded his valuable service in the beginning of the reign 
when he sacrificed his life for his master, as establishing a great claim 
upon him, and so he encompassed his sons with favours of all kinds. 
It is well known that he used to refer to them as the King’s 
children. Hence it was that they in their presumption behaved 
in the manner of the house-born ones, and being without tact did 
not humble themselves to anyone, and giving themselves up to 
an easy life did not establish any contacts^. In short, Mir Ishaq 
was granted a high rank and the title of Mukarram Khan, and 
appointed to the distinguished post of the Superintendent of the Body¬ 
guard. In the 18th year when the Camp was in the fertile land of 
Hasan Abdal, the ^an and his brother Shamsher Khan Muhammad 
Ya‘qub were appointed with a well-equipped force to chastise the 
Afghans**. The Khan went by the Khalush Pass, and had several 
engagements with the enemy. He made many of them prisoners and 
destroyed their habitations. One day the enemy showed themselves. 
Although he had no informatior^ about their numbers, he suddenly 
attacked them and was victorious. Meanwhile two forces, which 
were in ambush in the middle of the hills on the two sides, attacked 
him, and a serious struggle between the two armies ensued. Shamsher 
Khan and Mir ‘Aziz Ullah, son-in-law of Shail^ Mir, stood firmly and 
were killed with a large number of the army. Many died for want of 
water and from having lost their way. Mukarram |^an with a few 

1 For Shail^ Mir see references in note i under Muhtasham F£han Mir 
Ibrahim, ante, p. 233. 

2 For an instance of their presumptuous action sec Alamgm, p. 

* 55 - 

3 MaatJiir-i-^Alamgtru pp. i 44 . whence the account is taken. The 

name of the pass is ^abush in that work, with Janush and Jalus as variants. 
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others managed, through the guidance of some who knew the road, 
to get over to ‘Izzat ^an the Thanadar of BSjaur. He regarded the 
arrival of Mukarram ^an as a great event, and treating him with 
great regard comforted him. According to orders he was sent to the 
Presence. In the 20th year he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Mace-bearers^ in place of ‘Abdur Rahim I^an, and in the 23rd year, 
at the time of the return from Udaipur to Ajmer he was deputed^ to 
chastise the rebels of Badhnur, a dependancy of Chittor, and was 
exalted by the grant of an elephant. Later he was censured for some 
reason, and was deprived of the honour of paying his respects. Again, 
in the 26th year, he was admitted to service, and was appointed 
governor of Lahore. In the 30th year he‘^ was removed, but later 
was given the governorship of Multan, and from there was again 
transferred to the governorship of Lahore. In the 41st year he was 
under suspension, and resigning from service remained in the Capital 
in retirement as a pensioner. 

In the 45th ycar^, out of a desire to re-enter service, he presented 
himself at Khatanun (Khatao) near the fort of Parnala (Panhala), and 
for a time was the recipient of royal favours. As the temperaments 
of the two parties were not in accord, and neither tried for harmony, 
he again retired, and returning to the Capital lived there in ease and 
comfort. With his accumulated capital he purchased houses and 

1 Ma 3 thir-i-Alamgm, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., p. 190; where the name of the place is given as Ranthambhor 
with Badhnur as a variant. It is Bodhnor of jarrett, A'tn, II, p. 274. and Badnor 
of Imperial Gazetteer, VI, pp. 178, i 7 <). His dismissal from the office of the 
Superintendent of Mace-bearers is recorded on p. 228. 

3 His removal from the Governorship of Lahore in the 30th year is recorded 
on p. 283 of Ma 3 t^ir-i-*Alamg}ri, Sipahdar ^an was appointed his successor. In 
the 4*st year he was removed from this post a second time and recalled to the 
Capital, op. cit., p. 386. 

4 Ma 3 thirA-^Alamgiri, p. 445. The name of the place is in the 

Text and Maat^ir-i-*Alamgtrt\ it is Khatau "25 miles west of Satara and on the 
left bank of the Yerla river”, Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, V, p. 179, and 
Khatao in Imperial Gazetteer, XV, pp. 265, 266. 
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shops, which yielded a good income. He was not without merits. 
He took to Sufism and used to repeat “He is everywhere”, and 
zealously followed the ideals. Nawab Asaf }ah—who during the 
reign of Bahadur Shah lived in retirement in the Capital for some 
time—stated that “In those days I used to visit Mukarram Khan, 
and profited from his discourses”. He died during the reign of 
Farrul^ Siyar. He was childless. His adopted son Ubaid Ullah Kh an 
was well known. Saiyid Hashmat Ullah Khan, who at the time of 
writing is Asaf Jah’s agent {yaklt) at the Court, is Ubaid Ulliih’s son. 

Idleness often leads to a study of alchemy and to a love for chemis¬ 
try, and it is a common occurrence that such a pursuit by inspiring 
hopes appears to provide a favourable antidote for unemployment; 
Mukarram I02an also was not free from this folly. He took to it in 
the end of Aurangzib’s reign. This was mentioned by the reporters 
to the Emperor. Khwwas Khan relates in his history that he heard 
about it from a person who was sent by Muhammad Yar Khan, the 
Governor of Delhi, to Mukarram Khan to make enquiries about it, 
and he obtained the information directly from him. He was trustwor¬ 
thy, and his testimony might, therefore, be accepted as correct. 
Afterwards when it became well known that the Khan was seeking 
after the transmutation of metals, the search for the process became 
well established in his workshop. A faqlr, who posed as a holy man 
in his appearance, came to him, and laid great stress on his integrity 
and disinterestedness. He represented with an air of great mystery 
that he was a disciple of the great sage, the leader of the philosophers 
Ghaus-uth-Thaqalln, who was an adept alchemist, and that he had 
been authorised by him to instruct Mukarram ^an. By repeating 
fables and enchantments he created the proper atmosphere, and with 
the help of associates he cleverly demonstrated how a small quantity 
of gold could be doubled. As a result Mukarram Khan was conver¬ 
ted, and though during this time he treated him with all respect and 
entreated humbly, the faqir paid no heed whatsoever, and ignoring 
all comforts confined himself to minor demonstrations, and whenever 
the question of instruction was brought up he put it off till the day of 
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departure. Till one day he agreed and they brought a large pot and 
filled it up to the mouth with alternately laid layers of ashrafis and 
copper coins. Having sealed it up with clay they put it up over a 
fire. When a third of the night had passed^ a dreadful noise was 
heard issuing out of the pot. The trickster smote his hands in 
grief and said, “Some evil has influenced the process, and it can 
only be remedied by offering the blood of a black-skinned boy’\ 
Mukarram Khan said, “How can it be lawful to shed innocent blood. 
We must stop/* The faqlr looked greatly offended and said, “It 
seems impossible to you”. He took some ashrafls and went out. 
After two hours he came back with a child, and with his own hand 
cut his neck with a knife, and poured some drops of his blood into 
the fire. The noise ceased, and the victim was stretched under the 
ashes. A short while afterwards the men of the Kdtwal arrived with 
torches and crying out with the sound of trumpets stated that a faqlr 
had kidnapped a helpless boy into this lane, and had not passed 
beyond this house. Seize the faqlr and hand him over, as the mother 
and father of that oppressed arc helpless. Mukarram Khan was 
distressed, and though for fear of his honour offered a large sum of 
money, the tumult did not cease. The trickster objected saying, 
“Why give money? Hand me over. What can they do?” After a 
great deal of useless talk the trickster came forward and said, “Here 
I am.’* KStwal’s men bound him hand and foot, and beating him 
carried him away. Mukarram Khan sat under a tree saying, “What 
shall I do?” Sometimes he put the finger of astonishment into his 
mouth, and sometimes he bit his hand out of repentance. Meanwhile 
the day dawned, and he sent someone to ascertain what had happened 
to the faqlr. No trace of the disturbance could be found. The 
people of the quarter were questioned. No one could tell anything. 
Enquiry was made about the victim, but he also could not be traced. 
Surprise followed surprise. Afterwards when the pot grew cold and it 
was opened, they found in it bits of stone instead of ashrafls. Who¬ 
ever enquired of the IGian about it was told, “This was the price of 
the spectacle which he showed me.** 
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(Mirza) MUKARRAM I^AN SAFAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 583-586). 

His name was Murad Kam, and he was the son of Mirza Murad 
lltifat Khan the eldest son of Mirza Rustam of Qandahar. Mirza 
Murad gained his heart’s desire (murad) by marrying the daughter of 
‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, and in the reign of Jahangir was exalt¬ 
ed with the title^ of lltifat Khan, and the rank of 2,000 with 800 
horse. During the reign of Shah Jahan also he was for long in royal 
service. During the period of service he did not exert himself, and 
in the i6th year resigned from service, and was granted a pension of 
Rs. 40,000 a year^* For a long time he lived in tranquility and com¬ 
fort in Patna, and his days were spent in ease and freedom from care. 
Murad Kam (his son), who was receiving training in the affairs of 
government and service, became an object of royal favour®, and in the 
beginning of the 21st year of Shah Jahan’s reign was granted the 
rank of 2,000, and assigned the office of Qurbegl. In the 24th year 
his rank was increased, and he was appointed Faujdar of Lucknow 
and Baiswara in succession to Saiyid Murtada Khan. In the 25th 
year he was, on the death of Mu‘tamad Khan, made Fafijddr of Jaun- 
pur, and was exalted by an increase in his rank to 3,000 with 3,000 
horse, and the grant of drums. Later he came to the Court, and in 
the 27th year, received the title of Mukarram Khan, and was permit¬ 
ted to return to his district. In the 28th year he was in attendance 
at the Court. In the 31st year he was again appointed of 

Jaunpur. When the juggler of Fate removed the plan of government 

1 In Memoirs of Jahangir^ Rogers & Beveridge’s translation I, p. 298, the 
grant of the title is mentioned, but not the rank to which he was assigned. 

2 Bddshahnamat II, p. 317. Perhaps what is meant is that he was pension¬ 
ed off as he could not or would not fight, see Madt^ir-nUUmara, Text III, p. 
556. Muqarrab I£han on the other hand was pensioned off because of age, id.^ 
p. 381. 

3 The account is incomplete as his earlier appointments, ranks and 

promotions in the 12th, 13th, i6th and 18th year are not mentioned, see 
Bddshahnama, II, pp, 135, i 43 » ^ 79 * 334 , 335 , 3®5 399 * 
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of Shah Jahan from the face of the world and laid the foundation of 
Aurangzlb’s sovereignty, Prince Shuja‘, owing to his being at vari¬ 
ance with Dara Shik 5 h, made a compact of friendship and concord 
with Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, and acted in harmony with 
him. When Dara Shikoh fled from before Aurangzib, Shuja* ex¬ 
pressed great joy and satisfaction and offered his congratulations (to 
Aurangzib). He also received from him the province of Bihar in 
addition to Bengal, and Shah Jahan was also made to confirm this in 
writing. Shuja* outwardly professing gratitude came from Akbar- 
nagar to Patna, and waited for an opportunity. When Aurangzib 
went in pursuit of Dara Shik 5 h as far as Multan, that opportunist 
(Shuja‘) taking advantage of the situation sent an army under 
Saiyid ‘Alam Barah and Hasan Klian Khweshgl to Jaunpur. Mukar¬ 
ram Khan realized the impossibility of being able to resist them, and 
after discharging a few cannon and a little fighting came out of the 
fort^, and perforce joined Shuja* two stages from Allahabad. On the 
day of the battle of Khajua, Shuja* appointed Mukarram ^an as 
the leader of the left wlng^. The latter, in the height of the engage¬ 
ment, impressed by the majesty and power of Aurangzib, and the 
weakness and infirmity which were apparent in the affairs of Shuja*, 
deserted the latter, and joined Aurangzib’s army^. After the victory, 
he was reappointed to his former office of the Fatijdar of Jaunpur. In 
the 3rd year he was made Fanjddr of Oudh. In the 9th year he was 
promoted to the high rank of 5,000, and in the loth year through 
the grace and favour of the Emperor he was granted the title of 
Mirza Mukarram ^an^, and rose high in his position. Later for a 
time he was for some reason in retirement. In the 12th year he was 
again received into favour. He came without arms, and the sagaci¬ 
ous Emperor by the grant of a sword comfirmed him in his tenacity 
of purpose. In the same year in 1080 A.H. (1669 A.D.) he died 

1 'Alamgtrndma, p. 239, 

2 Of, cU.j p. 251. 

3 Of. cit., pp. 263, 264. 

4 Of, cit., p, 1061. 
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of a severe attack of fever. He had a poetical vein, and wrote good 
poetry. This verse is his: — 


Verse 

The glass of the hearts of the nightingales has been broken into 

so many fragments, 

That breeze dare not walk bare-footed in the garden. 

After his death, his daughter in the end of the i gth year was 
married to Prince Mu‘izz-ud-Din^, the eldest son of Shah ^Alam Baha¬ 
dur. After the death of that chaste lady, the Prince was married to 
Saiyid-un-Nisa Begam^, the daughter of Mlrza Rustam son of the 
deceased Mukarram Khan in the 28th year. 


MUKHLIS KHAN I 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 428-430). 

He was the elder brother of the famous Ilahwardl Khan^. At 
first he was in the employment of Sultan Parviz. As a result of his 
integrity and ability he rose to the office of the Dlvan^ of the Prince, 
and looked after the province of Patna which formed part of the 
Prince’s fief. In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign when the Prince 
heir-apparent Shah Jahan, after Ibrahim Khan Path Jang*, the 
Governor of Bengal, had been killed, sent an advance army to Patna 
under Raja Bhim the son of Raja Amar Singh, Mulchlis Khan lost 
heart, and though Allah Yar Khan son of Iftikhar Kh an and Sher 
Khan Afghan were his auxiliaries, he did not have sufficient courage to 

1 Maa^ir-i'*Alamgirt, p. 152. 

2 Id., p. 248. 

3 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text I, pp.207-215, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation 
I, pp. 668-672. 

4 He was appointed in the 14th year, and had the rank of 2,000 with 700 
horse, vide Rogers & Beveridge, Memoirs of Jahdngtr, II. 

5 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text I, pp. 135-139* Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion L pp. 657-659. 

3 * 
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strengthen the defences of the fort of Patna and carry on for a few 
days till the arrival of the imperial troops^ He rushed away to 
Allahabad, and later entering the service of Jahangir was exalted with 
the intimacy and confidence of the Emperor. In the disturbance of 
Shariyar, he, with Khwaja Abul Hasan, was in the vanguard of 
Yamln-ud-Daula^. After Shah Jahan’s accession he received the rank 
of 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and the gift of a flag^, and was 
appointed Faujdar of Narwar^. Later he was granted an increase of 
rank and drums, and made the Faujdar ot the Sarkar of G 5 rakhpur. 
In the yth year of the reign he was exalted to the rank of 3,000, 
and as he was appointed Governor of Telingana*', which at that time 
included Nandair and other estates in the province of Mahmudabad; 
he left for that quarter. In the loth year of the reign he died. It 
is stated that he had collected many beautiful concubines, and that in 
his last illness he granted freedom to 500 of them. 

His son was Mirza Lashkari, who was one of the learned of the 
age and was notorious for his loquacity. Through the close friendship 
of Mahabat Khan he became known at the Court. It is stated that 
this father of foolishness was the first cause of Khan Jahan Lodi s 
downfall. One night in the Ghusulkhana he had a dispute with 
Husain Khan and ‘Azmat Khan, the sons of Khan Jahan Lodi. They 
treated him harshly (lit. they knocked the door of severity). He said, 
“Your bravery will be put to test tomorrow when they put fetters on 
your father’s legs, and take a kror of rupees from him As ^an 
Jahan was on night watch, the sons went to the Pesh-^dna^ and 

1 Iqbalnamah'i-JahSngirh p. 223; also see Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 

P- 373 ^ 

2 Ibid, p. 296; also sec BZdshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 73 * 

3 B^shRhnama, I, pt. i, p. 181. 

4 Ibid,, p. 191. Instead of Narwar the name is incorrectly printed as 
Naroz. 

5 Ibid, pt. ii, p. 14. 

6 iiU. in the text is incorrect; it should be as it is in 

Iqhdlnama-ujah^ngtri, p. 254, It probably was an ante-room. 
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repeated these words to their father. As the days of his prosperity 
had come to an end, these idle, baseless words added to his suspicions, 
and he shut himelf up in his house. Islam Khan at the Emperor’s 
orders went and enquired the cause of his conduct. At the same time 
the remarks of Mirza Lashkari became known^. Shah Jahan put 
him in chains and sent him for imprisonment in the Gwaliyar fort. 
After the affair of Khan Jahan was liquidated, he was released, but 
he lived in exile until his death. Another son was Zawall^, who in 
the 20th year of Shah Jahan*s reign held the rank of 700 with 150 
horse. 


MUI^LIS KHAN II 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 641-644). 

He was the son of Safshikan Khan^, grandson of Qawani-ud-Din 
I^an^ the Sadr of Iran and brother of the famous Khalifa Sultan. He 
was a foreigner by birth. During the siege of Golconda he carried 
on the duties of the Superintendent of the Artillery, as a deputy for 
his father. After that fort was taken, he was granted an increase of 
200 horse and rose to the rank of 1000 with 300 horse^, in which 
appointment he was confirmed. In the 33rd year of the reign he 
held the oflSce of ^Ard Mukarrir (Examiner of petitions). Later he 
was appointed QnrhegJ and his rank became 2,000 with 700 horse. 
In the 36th year he was granted an increase of 500, and appointed 
2nd Bakhshl^ in succession to Bahramand Khan; and later receiving a 

1 See Maa^ir-ul-UmarS, Beveridge & Prashad's translation I, p. 800. 

2 3 Zawali in the text appears to be a printer’s error for 

A son of Mukhlis Khan with the name Yazdani is included in the list of Shah 
Jahan’s officers, BSdshahndma, II, p. 744, with a rank of 700, 150 horse. 

3 Mad^ir-uUUmardiy Text II, pp. 746, 747 

4 Ibidy Text III, pp. 109-115. He came to India in the 17th year of 
Aurangzib's reign, vide Maathir-i-"Alamgiri, p, 230. 

5 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgiri p. 303. 

6 Ibid, p. 349. 
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further increase of 500 rose to the rank of 3,000. In the end of the 
44th year, Aurangzib’s victorious army started from Khaspur with 
the design of the conquest of Parnala (Panhala), and on the 2nd 
Sha‘ban the town of Murtadaabad murch (Miraj), a dependancy of 
Bijapur and 36 kos distant from the latter was selected as the camping 
ground for the imperial army. The lOian had been suffering from 
severe illness^ and on the 4th of the same month in 1112 A.H. (3rd 
January, 1701 A.D.) he died, and was buried in the same city in the 
tomb of the great saint Saiyid Shams-ud-Dln, who was one of well 
known Shaikhs of that province. His inherited nobility was further 
adorned by acquired qualities; and he was possessed of all laudable 
traits. The doors of his liberality were open to both friends and 
strangers, and he did his best to promote the interests of the public. In 
the appointments of Mansahdars and in making representations his 
position at the Court was equal to that of Ruh Ullah ^an^ 1 , who was 
brave but greedy. He was not avaricious, but contented, and had a very 
independent nature, consequently he held an unequalled place in the 
affections of the King. The latter often remarked that he had in him 
a young Khalifa Sultan. The regard in which he held him is reflected 
by a letter which he wrote {i,e, ordered ‘Inayat Ullah I^an^ to write) 
in reference to his son to Prince Bldar Bal^t, who was then stationed 
at Aurangabad; this letter is preserved in the work, Kaltmat-TayytbM. 
“As the son of Mukhlis Khan deceased is an orphan, but possesses 
ability, and has thoroughly learned syntax and etymology, his welfare 
should be looked after'^. Accidentally he has fallen amongst enemies 
and wolves. His nurse was the mother of Multafat Khan, while the 
Vtvdn (Steward) is HajI Muhammad ‘All Khan, Bitter enmity has 

1 Ma^t^ir-i->^Alamgtrt p. 43^1, where he is designated BakhshhttUMulk, 

2 Maat^ir-ul-UmarS, Text II, pp. 309-315. 

3 For his account see Maathir-uUUmcir^, Text II, pp. 828-832, and Beveri¬ 
dge & Prashad's translatidh I, pp. 680-682. 

4 The instruction of the King, as noted by ‘Inayat Ullah ^an in the 
K^ltmSt, is that the boy should be looked after until his uncle returns from the 
Wilayat (Persia), 
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existed between these two. Qa’Ima, who was with the boy, has become 
the Divan of Haidarabad. Every effort must be made to safeguard 
the orphan.*’ When the affection of the master is so deep-seated, 
service becomes a pleasure. This Multafat l^an Mirza Muhammad 
‘All, HajI Muhammad ‘All j^an and X4ir Qa’ima Tufrrashi were 
all Mukhlis Khan’s partisans, and after his death received from 
the King the titles of I^ans etc. The Khan in question had only this 
son. He was born in the 21st year 1108 A.H. (1696-97 A.D.). 
Aurangzlb gave him the name of Muhammad Hasan. In the time 
of Bahadur Shah he was given the title of Shams-ud-Dln Khan. He 
died at Delhi a few years before this work was compiled. In addition 
to his other accomplishments, Mukhlis I^^an had a poetical vein, 
and composed elegant (ranging verses. The following verse is his: 

Y else 

My intoxication, the door of penitence and the heart of the 

cup-bearer, 

With a single smile broke into fragments the cup, closed 
(the doer) and opened (the heart of the cup-bearer). 

Stranger still! in spice ct his being a maghul given to excesses, he was 
greatly inclined tew arcs SidTstic abstinenceh He also had a sympa¬ 
thetic nature. 

MUKHLIS ^AN QADI NIZAMA KARHARDO’P 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 566-568). 

Originally he was in the service of Shah Jahan, and in the 20th 
year he was appointed Bakhshl of Balkh^. In the 21st year he was 

1 This passage is rather obscure, and it appears as if some words have been 
missed out by the copyists. 

2 In B^dshahnama, II, p. 54 o» it is Karirwadi instead of 

The variants in "AlamgtrnSma are y** y^ ^tid \^) P* 4 ^* " 

p- 53- r 

3 On p. 615 of the work cited it is recorded that Qadi Nizama Ba^sht 01 
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promoted and appointed Bakhshl and Reporter for Kabul. In the 24th 
year he had an increase in rank, and was made Superintendent of 
Artillery for the province. In the 25th year, he was made Divan 
of the province of the Capital. In the 26th year, he was deputed to 
accompany Muhammad Dara Shikoh on his expedition to Qan'dahar, 
and in the 27th year he was the Bakhshl of the Shagird-fesha (artisans 
and menials). In the 28th year, in the company of Sa‘d Ullah Khan 
he performed valiant services during the operations of destroying the 
fortifications of Chittor. Later he accompanied l^alll Ullah Khan, 
Bakhshl and Reporter of the army, in an expedition against the ruler of 
Srinagar (Garhwal). In the 30th year he made his mark as the Super¬ 
intendent {Amin) of Branding. Later he was transferred to the 
Deccan, and in the 31st year went to Bijapur for collecting the tribute 
from ‘Adil Khan. Up to the 30th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he had 
attained the rank of 800 with 200 horse. When Sultan Muhammad 
Aurangzlb started for the Capital from the Deccan, his rank in view 
of his loyal services, was raised to 1,500 with 200 horsed and he was 
granted the title of MuUilis Khan^. In the battle with Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, and the first battle with Dara Shikoh he was in atten¬ 
dance on Aurangzlb. After returning from Multan he obtained leave 
to go to Agra^. In accordance with orders he carefully brought the 
auxiliaries of the province in company with Prince Muhammad Sultan 
to the Court. When on the occasion of the second battle with Data 
Shikoh, the King took with him Shaista Khan, the Governor of the 
province of Agra, the government thereof was assigned to Mukhlis 
^an^. In the 2nd year, he, in accordance with orders, hurried to 
Bengal''^ and with Khan Khanan took an active part in the fighting 

Balkh was sent with other officers as an escort for the treasure that was being 
brought from Qhazni to Balkh. 

1 ^Alamgirnama, p. 48. 

2 Ibid, p. 53 

3 Ibid, p. 231. 

4 Ibid, p, 294. 

5 Ibid, p. 433. 
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there. In the 3rd year he was placed in charge of Akbarnagar^ (Raj- 
mahal). In the 7th year, he, in compliance with the orders, presented 
himself at the Court. In the 9th year his rank was increased to 
2,000 with 300 horse^, and he was deputed to accompany Sulun 
Muhammad Mu‘azzam first to Lahore and afterwards to the Deccan. 
His later history has not been noticed. 


MUKHTAR igiAN QAMAR-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 655-660). 

He was the son of Shams-ud-Dln MuHitar Khan. In the 21st 
year** of Aurangzib’s reign he received the title of I^an. Later he was 
appointed to the office of Qarawalbegt (Chief Huntsman). When his 
father was appointed to the high office of Governor of the province of 
Ahmadabad, Gujarat, he was also attached to him**. After the death of 
his father, he attended the Court, and was granted the high title of 
Mul^tar Khan, and appointed Superintendent of the horse-stables®. 
In the 29th year he received a bow and a quiver, and was deputed to 
HaulankI thana^^ a dependancy of Bljapur. From there he was placed in 
charge of the siege^ of Bijapur. In the 30th year, after the taking 
of Bljapur, when the imperial army came to Shblapur the marriage 
of Prince Muhammad Bldar Bakht®, the eldest son of Shah ‘All 
Jah Muhammad A*zam Shah with the daughter of Qamar-ud-Din 
was celebrated on 15th Muharram, 1098 A.H. (21st November, 
1686 A.D.). The chaste lady was styled P 5 u B^gam. In the 33rd 

1 In the 4th year according to 'Alamgirnama, p. 683. 

2 The rank, according to 'Alamgtrnama, p. 843, was increased by 500 horse 
to 2,000 and 400 horse. 

3 Maathir4'*Alamgm, p. 167. 

4 Op. pp. 220, 221. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 

6 Op. cit., p, 270, the name of th^na there is Hailsanqi. 

7 Op. ciU, pp. 272, 273. 

8 Op. cit.^ p. 284, 
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year, the Khan was appointed head* of the Artillery. Later he was 
deputed to chastise the rebels of Kangirl^ and Ra’i Bagh. In the 
37th year, he was reappointed^ head of the Artillery. In the 38th 
year he succeeded Fida’I I^an Koka as Governor of the province of 
Agra^. At the end of the 41st year® he was removed from the 
governorship of Agra, and appointed to settle Malwa. In the 45t:h 
year he was reinstated as Governor of the province of Agra. He had 
attained the rank of 3,000, but as a result of some transgression this 
was reduced by 500 later, however, his rank was restored. In the 
49th year, as a reward for the taking of Sansani—which belonged to 
the rebellious Raja Ram Jat, and which was taken on 2nd Rajab, 1117 
A.H. (9th October, 1705 A.D.)—his rank by an increase^ of 500 
was advanced to 3,500. 

When fate and destiny are exerting for anyone’s advancement, all 
counter schemes of malevolents are bound to fail. Rather whatever 
is planned by them to injure the person, helps in his advancement. 
For example. Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah, out of pride and 
audacity, did not show much consideration for his elder brother Shah 
‘Alarn Bahadur Shah. When Muhammad ‘Azim, the second son of 
Shah ‘Alam, by his skilful management of the provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar, became possessed of much wealth, and collected a large 
force, Azim Shah began to plot to displace him. When at the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign, Muhammad A‘zam Shah hurried from Ahmada- 
bad to Ahmadnagar—where the Emperor was staying—he reported 
to the Emperor such language on the part of Muhammad ‘Azim, 
that orders were issued for his recall, and mace-bearers appointed to 

1 MaRthir-i-* Alam girt p. 330. 

2 Of, cit„ p. 240, where it is Hokari instead of Kangiri of the text. 

3 Of, cit., p. 365. 

4 Of, cit„ pp. 369, 370. 

5 Of, cit„ p. 392. 

6 Of. cit.y pp. 442, 460; the increase of rank mentioned on p. 460 was in 
the 46th year. 

7 Of, cit.y p. 498. 
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to take charge of him. He could not foresee, that the arrival^ of 
Muhammad ‘Azim portended great danger to his own life. Accord¬ 
ingly when Muhammad ‘Azim had reached near Shahzadpur, he 
received the news of the death of Aurangzib. He immediately set 
about collecting troops, and conciliating the faujdars and proprietors 
of the area marched rapidly, and reached Agra with 20,000 horse. 
He imprisoned Mul^tar Khan, the governor of the province, and 
confiscated his property^. This rapid march to Agra—which was 
the central pivot and capital of the kingdom, and which had been the 
storehouse of treasures and jewels of the empire since the days of 
Emperor Akbar—was the first step towards the ascending of Bahadur 
Shah to the throne; the chances of his party were consequently 
advanced a hundredfold. 


Hemistich 

An enemy becomes the harbinger of good when God so wills ! 

For it is evident that if ‘AzIm-ush-Shan had remained in Patna, 
he could not have reached (Agra) with such expedition. Stranger 
still! A^zam Shah, after the death of his revered father wanted to write 
to Sultan Bidar BaHit, who had hastened from Malwa to Gujarat, to 
proceed by forced marches with the armies of Malwa and Gujarat to 
Agra, and there in conjunction with MuHitar IGian, his father-in-law, 
begin to collect troops and get ready the equipment for war. It is 
stated that Ibrahim Khan—the newly arrived Governor of Gujarat, 
who regarded himself as a partisan of A‘zam Shah—was waiting that 
if he received an order to ally himself with Bidar Bakht, he would 
collect his troops and march (to Agra). When Wala Jah, the second 
son of A‘zam Shah, heard about his father’s plans, he, out of jealousy 

/ The reference apparently is to the fact that by summoning Muhammad 
‘Azim from Bengal he facilitated his march and collection of troops, and made it 
possible for him to reach Agra quickly. Shahzadpur is a town in the Allahabad 
district, 

2 The above account is based on IQiafi I£han, II, p. 57 ^- 
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lest the elder brother should acquire power and become commander 
of forces, intrigued with the councillors and courtiers of his father, 
and suggested that it would not be prudent and politic to send the 
Prince in advance, for success fosters presumption and deteriorates 
higher ideals. If Bldar BalAt after taking possession of the treasures 
at Agra, and with the assistance of the two Governors (Mukhtar Khan 
and Ibrahim ^an) becomes presumptuous, it would result in a cala¬ 
mity, for a house enemy is much worse than a stranger, Muhammad 
‘Azam Shah—who was not destined to rule, and whose ill-fortune 
was already apparent—in so far as whatever plans he made for advanc¬ 
ing his interests, proved to be his undoing—immediately wrote to the 
Paince that he should wait on this side of Malwa—which was on the 
highway from the Deccan—till his arrivaP. 

In short, when the government of the empire of Hindustan was 
glorified to the heavens by the majesty of Bahadur Shah—who was 
as bounteous as the sun which shines equally both on stones and on 
jewels, and whose refreshing showers of favours and graciousness fell 
both on the wet and the dry—Mukhtar Khan was granted a 
substantial increase, a good office and the title of Khan ‘Alam 
Bahadur Shahl. And after reinstatement as the Governor of the pro¬ 
vince of Agra he was appointed to the high office of Khan-i-Sdman 
(Master of the Household). The Emperor also restored to him his 
wealth and immovable property which had been confiscated by ‘Azlm- 
ush-Shan^. It is stated that before the order for the restoration of 
his property was issued, he appeared in white (plain) clothes at the 
Court on a feast-day. Shah ‘Alam in spite of his magnanimity and 
forgiving nature, frowned and remarked to Khan Khanan Mun‘im 
Khan: “Mukhtar Khan is right, what pleasure can he have during our 
rule.’* Khan Khanan said to Mukhtar Khan: “What propriety is 
there in such a dress on a feast-day.” He replied that it was due to his 
poverty. Khan Khanan on his own behalf sent him some money and 

1 Irvine, Later Mughals, I, pp. 14, 15. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 601, and Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. 40. 
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goods. Mul^tar Khan was suspected of pederastory : 

HajI has hinted this in the following verse: 

Verse 

No one in Mul^tar Khan*s house is unemployed: 

Everyone I saw there was a fd^il MuUitar^; 

But God knows (if this is correct). 

MUKHTAR KHAN SABAZWARI 
(Voi. HI. pp. 409.413). 

His name was Saiyid Muhammad, and he was one of the Ban! 
Mukhtar Saiyids, who are the descendants of the Apostle. The 
genealogy of these august Saiyids goes up to Abul Mukhtar^ahNaqlb 
Amir Al-Haj. The magistracy of the holy Mashhad, and the conduc- 
ting of the pilgrimage were long attached to the heads of this august 
family. Amir Shams-ud-Din ‘All II, Naqib-ul-Naqba (the chief 
genealogist) of the countries of ‘Iraq and Khurasan, who was separated 
by three generations from Amir Shams-ud-Din ‘Ali Madi-—the last 
of the Naqbas of the time of Shah ‘Abbas I—came to Najaf from 
Khurasan during the reign of Shah Rukh Mirza, and settled down in 
Sabazwar. No other migrant of such high lineage came out of ‘Iraq. 
When it came to the time of Amir Shams-ud-Dln III—who was one 
of the great leaders of this family—he surpassed in grandeur and 
reputation all the nobles of Khurisan, He bought much of the 
property in Sabazwar, When ‘Abdullah Khan Ozbeg, the ruler of 
Turan, conquered Herat and its adjacent territory, the nobles and 
inhabitants of Khurasan came under his sway. But Amir Shams-ud- 
Dln, who was living in Sabazwar, did not submit to this authority. 
‘Abdullah l^an sent him a conciliatory letter containing the follow¬ 
ing couplet: 

I A double entendre, fdHl having botli the meaning of a workman and of 
a pederast. 
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Verse 

Plant the tree of Love, for it will yield the desired fruit. 

Root out the plant of Hate, for it yields countless ills. 

The Mir without taking count of it, promptly wrote the following 
frank reply; 


Verse 

In the company of drunkards live honourably like the guest 

of a frequenter of taverns, 
For, my dear, you will have a headache when crapulence 

follows. 

This boldness and independence resulted in increased favours for 
him at the hands of Shah Tahmasp SafvT, the ruler of Iran. He 
granted the Mir the title of Sultan, and gave him a drum and a flag, 
and bestowed on him the whole of that territory and other gifts. 
Saiyid Fadil Mir Muhammad Qasim Nisaba (the learned) was also in 
later times one of the famous men of this family. Similarly Mir 
Sharaf-ud-Din belonged to this family. He, in the time of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, when the shrine at Balldi—which is associated with 
Amlt'ul-Mu’min, Peace be with him!—was discovered, came from 
Ball^ to Sabazwar, at the invitation of the late King, and received the 
title of Naqlb-ul-Naqaba (Chief Leader) of the area. Later when the 
King died, and calamities and strifes developed, he migrated to India 
and lived there in exile. His descendants are still living in that 
country. 

In short, Saiyid Muhammad during the reign of Jahangir received 
the title of Mukhtar Khan, and the rank of 2,000 with 1,200 horse. 
About the end of that Emperor’s reign he was appointed Governor of 
the province of DelhiL In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign he 

I In the beginning of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign he was removed from 
the post of the governor of Delhi, see B^shahnama, I, pt. i, p. 126. He was, 
however, reappointed to the rank of 2,000 with 1,200 horse, loc, cit„ p, 183, and 
appointed Faujdar of Monghyr, p. 200. 
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was granted the fief of Monghyr in the province of Patna which lies 
on the borders of Bengal, and lived there for a long time. In the 
loth year, ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, the Governor of the province 
of Patna, with all auxiliaries of the area went to extirpate Pratap Ujja- 
iniya, who was one of the refractory Zamlndars there. Mukhtar 
fOian was in the vanguard of the army. When Bh5jpur fort—which 
was the capital of that country, and where the refractory chief had 
entrenched himself—was taken after a siege extending over six months, 
Pratap fortified his own residence, and with a view to escaping there¬ 
from when opportunity offered, put up a stout defence. Mukhtar 
Khan, who was in the advance forces, set up his battery opposite the 
gateway, and made heroic efforts. Only a day and night had elapsed, 
when Pratap, overcome by the might of the imperialists, came out and 
asked for quarter^ When this expedition was at end and a month 
more or less had not elapsed in the beginning of 1047 A.H. (1637 
A.D.) an Afghan, who was employed in the management of his fief, 
attacked him with a sword during the time of examination of the 
accounts. Though Mukhtar Khan also struck him with a dagger, the 
blow was not effective^. Though the men present put an end to that 
wretch, the ^an also died as a result of the wound. It is stated that 
he made up the account inclusive of fines {musadard), and took by 
compulsion a bond from the collector apparently the Afghan), 

and also demanded the miscellaneous items of collection. Though 
he begged and entreated, Mukhtar Khan showed no mercy, and 
threatened him with imprisonment and torture. When Mukhtar 
Khan got up to retire into the inner rooms, the man barred his 
way, and without warning inflicted a fatal wound. He was buried 
at Ajmer in the outer enclosure near the tomb of Khwajagi Haji 
Muhammad. Separate accounts have been included of his three 


1 The account of the expedition against Pratap is taken from B^dsh^hn^ma, 
I, pt. iu pp. 272, 273. 

2 Badshdhndma^ I, pt. ii, p, 275. 
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sons, Shams-ud-Din Khan Mulchtar ^an^, Darab Khan^, and Jan 
Sipar Khan^^ 


MUKHTAR I^AN MIR SHAMS-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 620-623). 

He was the eldest son of Mukhtar Khan Sabazwari^. In the 21st 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Bakhsht for the whole of 
the Deccan, and his rank with the promotion became 1,000 with 
400 horse. In the 2yd ycar^ he was appointed commandant of the 
fort of Asir, which was the most famous fort of the province of Khan- 
desh, and was in fact the best fortified and most impregnable of all 
the forts in the Deccan. In the 28th year, he was promoted to the 
post of the Superintendent of Artillery of the Deccan and thus enter¬ 
ing the service of Prince Muhammad Aurangzib, viceroy of the area, 
was able to cement ties of loyalty and service. As he always perform¬ 
ed his allotted duties to the satisfaction of that august personality, he 
was favoured with ever increasing confidence. In the Gdlconda cam¬ 
paign he accompanied the Prince, and when peace was made with 
Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, and it was arranged that his daughter 
should be married to Sultan Muhammad, the eldest son of the Prince 
(Auruangzlb), Mir Shams-ud-Din and Muhammad Tahir Wazir Khan 
went into the fort, and brought that chaste lady with them. Probably, 
it was after this that he was granted an increase of 100 horse in his 
rank. In the 30th year, he in succession to Husam-ud-Din was 
appointed commandant of the fort of Udgir, and by an increase of 

1 MaS^ir-fil-UmarS, Text III, pp. 620—623. His name there is Mukhtar 
Khan Mir Shams-ud-Din. 

2 Ibid.y Text II, pp, 39-42, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 448-45^* 

3 Ibid,, Text I, pp. 535 - 537 » Beveridge & Prashad’s translation I, pp, 751* 

75 ^* 

4 Ibid.y Text III, pp. 409-413* and translation on the pages immediately 
preceding, pp. 259-261. 
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500 with 300 horse his rank was advanced to 1,500 with 800 horse. 
In the 31st year, when Ghalib Khan ‘Adil Shahi made over the fort 
of Parenda, which was one of the well fortified forts of the Deccan. 
Mul^tar fUian, in accordance with the royal orders, was appointed 
Commandant of that strong fort. When that Prince of victorious for¬ 
tune in the year 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.) turned his world-conquering 
banners from Burhanpur towards Agra, the said Khan, whose loyalty 
had been established by constant service, was promoted to the rank 
of 2000 with 1000 horse by an increase of 500 with 200 horse^. 
He was also exalted by the grant of his father’s title and a banner. 
After the battle of Samugarh, and defeat of Data Shik5h, he was sent 
off as the Faujdar of Nfindair^, Deccan. 

When in the 2nd year, Shaista Khan, the governor of that province 
(the Deccan), addressed himself to overthrowing Sivaji, and marched 
towards his country from Aurangabad, the experienced Khan was left in 
charge of that city'*. Later he was appointed governor and Faujdar of 
Zafarabad Bldar. In the 15th year, after the death of Hoshdar Khan, 
he was promoted to the governorship of Khandcslv\ Later still 
he was appointed Governor of Malwa. In the 22nd year, when the royal 
camp was established for the first time near Ajmer, Mul^tar Khan 
was in attendance. When in the 25th year, the world-traversing 
royal standards turned towards Burhanpur from Ajmer, the said Khan 
offered his respects on the borders of his fief, and addition to other 
royal favours was awarded a dagger with a jade handle*’—which was 
only given to old and trusted servants. In the same year Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Governor of Gujarat died, and the said Khan was appoint¬ 
ed to succeed him^. He spent two years at Ahmadabad, after which 

1 ^Al^mgtrnRmay p. 47. The grant of his father’s title and a banner is 
recorded on p. 51. 

2 Op. cit,y p. 127. ^ 

3 Op. cit., p. 578. In the 4th year his rank was advanced to 4,000 with 
4,000 horse, and appointed commandant of the fort of Parenda, op. cit., p. 59 ^* 

4 MaS^ir-fil-^Alamgirtj p. 114. 

5 Op. cit,, p. 214. 


6 Op. p. 219. 
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he died’ in 1095 A.H. (1684 A.D.) in the beginning of the 28th 
year. He was the flower of Bam Mukhtar family. Many of that 
family had distinguished careers, but he had an exceptionally successful 
life. He was also endowed with all praiseworthy qualities. 


MUKRAMAT KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 460, 477). 

His name was Mulla Murshid and he came from Shiraz. In the 
beginning of his career he was for a long time associated with Maha- 
bat Khan, and later entered the service of Jahangir. In the beginn¬ 
ing of Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of Mukramat Khan, and 
was appointed to the office of Dlvan-i-Buyutat and the rank of i ,000 
with 200 horse. In the 4th year he had the charge of Dtvariy 
Bakhshi, WaqVa-navlSy Buyutat of Akbarabad (Agra)^. In the 8th 
year the Bundela territory was visited by the Emperor, and Mukramat 
Khan was appointed to conquer the fort of JhansI^—which was one 
of the strong forts of the unfortunate Jujhar—and to search for his 
hurried treasures. The garrison, overawed by the majesty of the 
royal forces which they had seen with their own eyes, lost courage and 
asked for quarter. So impregnable a fort—fully supplied with all 
ammunitions of warfare and situated on the top of a hillock surround- 

1 Of. cit„ p. 248. 

2 In the 4th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was promoted to the rank of 
1,000 with 400 horse, see BadshRhndma, I, pt. i, p. 347, and later appointed to 
the various offices of the Capital mentioned above of. cit.y p. 369. He was also 
an expert astrologer, and held the office of the Superintendent of Astrologers; 

op. cit., p. 460. 

3 B^dshahnlma, I, pt. ii, p. 119. On p. 121 is recorded his appointment 
with Baqi ^an to unearth the treasures of Jujhar in the jungles of Datia. The 
treasures from Datia and Jhansi amounting to twenty eight lakhs of rupees were 
presented before the Emperor by Makramat Mian and other officers, of, cit,^ p. 
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ed by a dense and thorny forest—surrendered without a fight* Muk- 
ramat Khan unearthed from the hidden places in JhansI and Datia 
28 lacs of rupees, and arriving at the Court produced them before the 
Emperor Shah Jahan; who after visiting that beautiful country, which 
for abundance of streams and -cascades was the envy of the ever-glori- 
ous Kashmir, the Emperor crossed the Narbada at the end of the year. 
Mukramat Khan was sent as an envy to ‘Adil Shah, the ruler of the 
Bijapur, who regardless of consequences had delayed sending the tribute 
and had given protection to those of the Nizam-Shahl troops who had 
escaped the sword, Mukramat Khan by mingling threats with induce¬ 
ment brought him on to the path of obedience, and in the 9th year 
returned with a tribute consisting of rarities of all kinds, and an 
elephant which was the finest of its species and bore the name Gajraj^ . 

Later he was honoured by appointment to the high office of Khan- 
i-Saman. In the beginning of the 15th year, 1051 A.H. (1641-^.2 
A.D.) his rank was increased to chat of 3,000 foot with 3,000 horse, 
he was granted the kettle-drums and appointed Governor of the province 
of Delhi^. In the i8ch year, on the transfer of A’zam Khan he was, 
in addition to this office, appointed Faujdar and fief holder of Mathura 
and Mahaban, and as a result of an increase of 1,000 with 1,000 
horse his rank became 4,000 with 4,000 horse. 

A Description of the City of Shahjahanabad^ 

As the author has taken it on himself to write down for general 
information elegant accounts of the times, it has to be recorded that 
the exalted Emperors always had it in their mind to adorn their reigns 

1 Bddshahnamaf I, pt. i, pp. 202, 303. 

2 In the 15th year his rank was increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse 

of which 500 were du-asfa, sih-aspS, Badshdhnama, II, p, 281. On p. 319 
in the account of the i6th year it is noted that he was then the Governor of 
Delhi, and his being put in charge of the construction of the fort of Delhi is 
recorded on p. 320, " 

3 Xhe description of Old and New Delhi has been included here owing to 
Mukramat Khan having been in charge of the construction except in the earlier 
stages. 
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by some permanent records, and signalize their times by the establish¬ 
ment of some everlasting landmarks, and consequently this wish was 
reflected from the mind of Shah Jahan in the conception of a city on 
the banks of Jumna. The engineers after extensive search selected a 
site which was situated close to the Capital, Delhi, and was situated 
between its outskirts and Nurgarh. On the 25th Dhu’l Hijja of the 
12th year, 1048 A.H. (19th April, 1639 A.D.), in accordance with 
the royal orders, building arrangements were assigned to the Governor 
of Delhl^ Ghairat Khan, nephew of ‘Abdullah Khan Flruz Jang. 
And on the 9th Muharram (2nd May, 1639) of the same year the 
foundations of that impregnable fortress were laid. And a huge con¬ 
tingent of trained stone-masons, skilled in both plain and decorative 
work^, builders and carpenters were brought from all parts of the 
Kingdom in accordance with royal orders, and building work was 
started. After only a part of the foundations had been laid, and some 
necessary materials collected, Ghairat Khan was nominated as the 
Governor of Thatha, and the governorship of the Snba of Delhi and 
the arrangements for the construction of the lofty buildings were, 
therefore, assigned to Ilahwardi Khan^. In two years and some days 
he was able to raise the walls of the fort to a height of ten yards along 
the river bank. After that the governorship of the said Saba and the 
control of building operations was transferred to Mukramat Khan, who 
held the high office of the Mir-i-Saman. As a result of his unstinted 
efforts this huge fort with its heavenly appurtenances was completed 

1 For Qhairat f^an see Maa^ir-’ul'Umara, Text II, pp. 863*865, Beveridge*s 
translation I, pp. 576, 577. He had been in charge of the construction of the 
new fort for about six months when he was transferred to Sindh. He was also 
the author of Jah^ngtrnama, more correctly known as Maathir-i-Jahangirt, vide 
Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 44^1 447 * 

2 The name of the chief architect was Ustad Ahmad, vide ^Amal Salih III, 
p, 28, while the second architect was Hamid. 

3 For an account of Ilahwardi Khan, see Maathir^nl-Umara, Text I, pp, 2 o 7 - 
215, and Beveridge and Prashad's translation I, pp. 668-672. He was appointed 
Governor of Delhi in the end of the 12th year, op, cit,, p. 670. 
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in the 20th year. It had on all corners heavenly palaces, and at 
every angle gardens and parks; in its lay-out and beauty it resembled 
a Chinese picture gallery, but surpassed the latter in its grandeur; — 


Verse 

So much skill has been expended in its construction, 

That skill itself is busy in its decoration. 

One of the prophetic sayings of Amir Khusrau; which he had com¬ 
posed earlier in praise of Delhi was now fulfilled: — 

Verse 

Verily if there is a Paradise of earth, 

It is this, it is this, it is this. 

At a cost of sixty lacs of rupees (the fort) was completed in nine 
years, three months and some days^. 

The lofty fort, which is octagonal according to the Baghdad-style, 
is 1,000 royal yards long, and 300 yards broad. Its walls arc built 
of the red stone of Fathpur. Its height including the battlements, 
from the foot of the wall, is 12J/2 yards. Its area is six lac yards, 
which is double of the great fort of Akbarabad (Agra) and its peri- 
metre is one thousand six hundred and fifty yards. It has twenty 
one bastions, seven circular and fourteen octagonal; four gates and 
two windows. Round it is a moat twenty yards wide and ten 
yards deep; this is supplied with water from a canal connected on two 
sides with the river Jumna—except on the east side where the wall of 
the fort abuts directly on to the river—it was built at a cost ot twenty 
one lacs of rupees. The royal mansions, consisting of the Shah 
Mahal with a silver roof, Imtiyaz Mahal with the bed-room known as 
the Burj-i-Tala (The Golden Chamber), and the private and public 
Dapilat Khana (Palace), and the Hayat Bakhsh garden cost twenty 

I The foundations were laid on 12 May, 1^39, and celebrations for the 
entry of the Emperor into the fort took place on 19th April, 1648. The perioo 
of construction was, therefore, less than 9 years. 
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eight lacs of rupees. The palaces of the Begatn Sahiba and other 
chaste inmates of the Harem cost seven lacs, and other buildings, such 
as-the bazar and the guard-houses inside the mighty fort, which were 
designed to serve for the royal manufactories, were completed at a cost 
of four lacs. 

During his reign Sultan Firuz I^aljl (Tughlaq) had an irrigation 
canal which branched off from the river Jumna in the neighbourhood 
of the pargana of .^idrabad, and extended over a distance of thirty 
kos to the borders of the Pargana Safaidun, which was his hunting 
ground, and which did not have sufficient water for agriculture. After 
the death of the Sultan and with the passage of time, the canal deteri¬ 
orated, and water stopped flowing. In the reign of Akbar, Shihab- 
ud-Dln Ahmad Khan, the Governor of Delhi, repaired the canal not 
only for increasing cultivation but for the development of the area in 
his fief, and named it Shihab canal. After his death no one attended 
to its maintenance and repairs, and as on a previous occasion water 
stopped flowing. When Shah Jahan decided to build the fort (at 
Delhi), he ordered that the canal from Khidrabad to Safaidun—which 
respectively formed the head and the terminations of the canal— 
should be repaired; and also that a new canal should be dug from 
Safaidun to the fort, which also was 30 royal kos. After completion 
the canal was named the Paradise Canal (Nahr-i-Bahisht). Mansions, 
reservoirs full of water, and high-running fountains added greatly to 
its beauty\ On 24th Rabi* I, 1058 A.H. (8th April, 1648 A.D.) 
in the 21st year of the reign, which day had been selected by the 
astrologers for royal entry, orders were issued for arranging the para¬ 
phernalia of a royal , feast and a convivial entertainment. In all the 
royal apartments were spread beautiful carpets, which had been pre¬ 
pared in Kashmir and Lahdre out of selected wool with great skill 
and taste, while on the doors of the courtyards and porticoes were 
hung curtains embroidered, worked in gold, and velvet brocades pre- 

I The account of the canals is taken from *Amal Sslih^ III, p. 29. In 
reference to these canals also see P. Saran, The Provincial Government of the 
Mughals (1941), p. 416 and notes. 
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pared by the skilled workers of Gujarat. In every apartment were 
placed jewelled, gold enamelled, and plainly worked thrones, and after 
arranging high seats and cushions having covers with brilliant pearls, 
gold embroidered cloths were spread over the thrones. The three sides 
of the great portico of the private and public palaces were embellished 
with a silver enclosure, and opposite the Jhardka was a golden enclo¬ 
sure, while golden stars with golden chains were hung in all alcoves, 
and these made the place resemble the heavens. In the middle of that 
portico was placed a square thro’he surrounded by a golden enclosure; 
the heavenly jewelled throne was left exposed to the sky whence the 
splendour of world-illuminating sun radiated. In front of the throne 
v'as erected a canopy embroidered with gold and pearl strings, and 
raised on jewelled poles; and on the two sides of the throne were 
placed two parasols (Chatr) decorated with pearl strings, while on the 
other two sides of the throne octagonal frames were erected. Behind 
the throne were placed jewelled and golden tables on which was 
displayed the Qtir J^ana —which consisted of the jewelled swords 
with worked scabbards, quivers and gem-bedecked arms, and jewelled 
spears for the making of which full use had been made of all the 
resources of the sea and the mines. The roof, the pillars, the doors 
and walls of this heavenly portico, and the porticoes all round 
the private and public palaces were covered up and decorated with 
embroidered canopies, golden curtains from Europe and China, gold 
and silver embroidered velvets from Gujarat and gold-and silver-thread 
screens. In front of the great central portico was erected an awning of 
gold embroidered velvet, and in front of the lateral porticoes canopies 
of embroidered velvet with silvered poles, and having spread coloured 
carpets on the floor of this canopy a silver enclosure was erected round 
it. This great canopy, which in its height and extent resembled the 
heavens, was, according to the royal orders, woven in the imperial 
factory at Ahmadabad, and took a long time to complete at a cost of 
nearly one lac of rupees. Its length was 70 royal cubits and width 45 
cubits. It was erected on four silver poles, each of which was two 
yards and a quarter in circumference and 22 yards high. It covered 
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an area of 3,200 (? square) yards, and 10,000 people could be accom¬ 
modated under it. It took trained farashes and 3,000 additional men 
working hard for a month to erect it, and it was generally known as 
DalbadaL In short, such a canopy—which resembled the heavens— 
had never been erected before, and such a building—which was a 
counterpart of the heavens—had never been decorated so elaborately. 
From the date of the auspicious entry of the Emperor into this heavenly 
building there was a continuous, grand feast lasting ten days. Every 
day hundred people were exalted with the grants of suitable Khitats^ 
many were gratified by increases in their ranks and the grant of titles, 
while others received grants in cash, horses and elephants. Mir 
Yahlya Kashl^ composed the following chronogram of the date of 
completion of this great edifice: — 

Hemistich 

Shad Shdhjahandbdd az Shah Jahan dbad (Shahjahanabad was 
established by Shah Jahan : 1058 A.H.= 1648 A.D.). 
and received a reward of Rs. i ,000^. 

On the completion of these buildings Mukramat Khan was granted 
an increase of 1,000 Dhai u Suwdr, and as a result of his rank became 
5,000 foot with 5,000 horse of which 3,000 horse were dHasfa and 
sih-asfa. In the 23rd year of the reign corresponding to 1059 A.H. 
(1649 -A'D*) Mukramat Khan died at Shahjahanabad. He was well 
known for his wealth and riches. It is stated that one day Shah 
Jahan stated after looking at maps of Baghdad and Isfahan where the 
bazars were octagonal and covered, and which had appealed to his 
fancy, that those in the new city had not been constructed accordingly, 

1 For Yahiya Kashi see Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary (2nd edn.), 
p. 419. He was given a reward of Rs. 5 »ooo for this chronogram. Also see 
Banarsi Prasad, History of Shah jahan, p. 252, 

2 For a good account of the Delhi fort see Gordon Sanderson's interesting 
article entitled “Shah Jahan's Fort, Delhi" in Ann, Kept, Arch, Surv, India for 
1911-12 (1915), pp. 1-27. The account is of special interest in regard to the 
cost of building as given by various contemporary authors. 
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and the city had not been finished as he would have liked. He 
commented unfavourably on this matter to Mukramat Khan. From 
that day Mukramat Khan used to say that if the city was named after 
him, he would pay into the treasury all that had been spent on its 
construction. He had a son by the name of Muhammad Latif. 
In the 22nd year of the reign he was appointed as the Faujdar of the 
Miyan Duab, and Ruh Ullah the brother’s son (of Mukramat Khan) 
held a suitable mansah. 

As the fast-footed pen has narrated the circumstances relating to 
the fort of Shahjahanabad, it is proposed to include here a description of 
this city and of the Old Delhi. When the auspicious fort of Shahjah¬ 
anabad was completed, all the exalted princes, and the honoured 
Amirs arranged to build on its right and left and along the river bank 
grand and imposing buildings and pleasant houses costing some 20 
lacs of rupees. The buildings were constructed by the poor 
and the rich and great men according to their limited or ample means, 
and they planned them to suit their inclinations and tastes. A proper 
description of this well populated, great city is not possible; globe¬ 
trotters have not recorded a city of such a size, so cosmopolitan and 
still so select, in any other country. 


Verse 

Though Egypt and Syria are exalted by the Almighty; 

They arc only a corner of this cosmopolitan city. 

Baghdad, the city of peace, which was for five hundred and odd 
years the Capital of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, lies from the river Tigris 
at a distance of two leagues (farsakhs) which is equal to six kos. The 
circumference of this grand city is five farsal^s or fifteen kos. The 
wall of the fort of the new cit^ which was built of stone and mud, 
was damaged in various places by excessive rains, consequently a new 
surrounding wall was started in the 26th year to be built with great 
care out of stone and mortar, and about the close of the 30th year its 
length of ^,182 yards was completed at a cost of four lacs; it included 
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27 bastions and eleven gates—which were 2 yards in width and with 
their battlements 4 yards in height. 

The street towards Lahore side is 20 yards wide, and 1,520 yards 
long; on its two sides are 1,560 houses and buildings, very becoming 
and well constructed according to the tastes of the residents of the 
area. The starting point of the hazar from the wall of the fort near 
the royal stables lies at a distance of 125 yards, (forming?) a square 
80 by 80 yards; the square plinth of the police station is situated at 
a distance of 480 yards; from there to the second square, which is 
100 by 100 yards and forms an octagonal area after the Baghdad style, 
there is a hazdt of the same length and width. To the north of this 
square is situated the two-storied lofty Saral of Bcgani Sahiba commu¬ 
nicating by one gate with the bazar and through its other gate with a 
garden known as Sahibabad—more correctly the Sih Bdgh —its length 
is 486 yards; one of these gardens was presented as a peshkash by 
Mukramat Khan, and Shah Jahan presented it to the fortunate queen. 
To the south of this bazar is Humdm (bath), very elegantly and nicely 
built according to the orders of the Queen referred to above. From 
this Sarat and square to the Sarat and square of the Fathpiirl Palace 
the distance is 560 yards. The road of the bazar towards Akbarabad 
525 yards long and 15 yards wide; it is elegantly decorated on the 
two sides by 188 buildings and houses. At the beginning of the 
bazar opposite the gate of the Fort towards the south lies the great 
mosque of Akbarabad! Palace. The Jama* mosque of the city, known 
as the Jahan Numd Mosque, is situated on a hillock to the west of the 
fort at a distance of 1,000 yards; it is very solid and elegant, and is 
spaciously built. On the loth Shawwal, 1060 A.H. (26th Septem¬ 
ber, 1650 A.D.) its foundations were laid, and to add to the beauty 
of the place in six years* time at a cost of ten lacs of rupees it was 
completed under the supervision of Sa‘d Ullah Khan and Khalil Ullah 
^an. 

Qibla* Hdjdt dmad Masjid Shah Jahan 
(The mosque of Shah Jahan has appeared to fulfil our needs; 
1067 A.H. (1656-57 A.D.) is the date of its completion^. From 
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that date to the time of writing nearly a hundred years have elapsed. 
The exalted princes and great officials have built elegant mansions 
^^and laid out extensive charming gardens; the swift black steed (pen) 
runs high in their descriptions, but how can the pen with wooden feet 
: traverse this path ! particularly the mosques which were built in the 
' Chauk Sa*ad Ullah l^an and the Chauk known as the Chandnt 
Chauk —this latter was laid out by Zafar Khan entitled Raushan-ud- 
lOaula. The domes of each with the minarets shine brilliantly, as they 
are covered on the outside with gilded copper sheets—their reflections 
at the rising of the sun and moon dazzle the eye of the heavens. As 
for a long time this city has been the seat of the royal standards, 
numerous edifices have been built and large numbers of people have 
taken up their residence all round outside the Fort, and all its four 
corners are inhabited. Owing to the great crowding and coming over 
of people from all seven climes every street and dwelling is filled up 
with goods and wares from all countries. All houses are full, as is 
becoming of all great cities, and in every shop owing to the 
abundance of the precious and rare commodities of all countries hun¬ 
dreds of trading caravans arc busy. Nadir Shah’s occupation resulted 
in setback to the prosperity of the city, but in a short while it return¬ 
ed to normal, and in fact in everything it is now better and shows 
progress. A description . of its decorations is not possible tor the 

pen; its industries and manufactures are flourishing, and music and 
convivial meetings are a common feature of the life of the people. 
As the fast-moving pen is lame in describing the great features 
of this wonderful city, it has to be content with the following 
verse which was composed by Farughi Kashmiri in praise of this 
city: 


1 *Amal Salihj III, p. 52, where it is stated that the mosque was 
started on loth Shawwal, 1060 A.H., and completed under the supervision of 
Sa‘ad Ullah Khan and j^alil Ullah l£han at a cost of ten lacs of rupees in six 
years. 
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Verse 

If any relic of the world excelling itself is to remain, 

May it be this Shahjahanabad. 

Old Delhi, which is the ^greatest and most ancient city of India, 
was originally called Indarpat. Its longitude is 114^38' and latitude 
28^15^'. Although it is included in the second clime by some 
authors, it should really be included in the third clime. Sultan Qutb- 
ud-Din and Sultan Shams-ud-Din spent their time in the fort of 
Pith 5 ra. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-Din Balban built a new fort, and planned 
in it his mausoleum. Mu*izz-ud-Dln Kaiqubad founded another city 
on the bank of Jumna; this is known as Kelugarhl. Amir Khusrau 
praises this city in his work Qiran-us-Sa^dain. 

Verse 

Oh ! Delhi and its young beauties. 

Wearing tilted turbans and scarfs (on their heads). 

The mausoleum of Humayun is in this city. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din 
founded another city; this is known as Sri. Later Tughluq Shah 
founded Tughluqabad. His son Sultan Muhammad founded a new 
city with beautiful buildings. Sultan Firuz established a large city 
after his name, and altering the course of the river Jumna brought it 
near the city; and at a distance of three kos from Firuzabad founded 
another city by the name of Jahdn Numd. 

When Humayun became the Emperor, he rebuilt the fort of Indar^ 
pat and called it Din Pandh. Sher Khan Sur laid waste the ‘Ala*i 
Delhi, and founded a new city. Remnants of these old towns are still 
to be seen*. The length of this Suba from Palwal to Ludhiana on 
the banks of the river Sutlej is i6o kos, and width from the Sarkdr of 

1 According to modern computation the correct figures are lat. 28° 38''58", 
long. 77” 16'* 30". 

2 For details see Fanshaw, Delhi: Past and Present (London, 1902). Also 
jarrett’s translation of A’in, II, pp. 278-285, on which source the history of the 
earlier cities, its situation, and climate etc. appear to have been based. 
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Rewari to the hills of Kuma 5 n is 140 kos^ on the other side from 
Hisar to Khidrabad is i^o kosm To the east is Agra, along the centre 
on the cast and north it adjoins ^airabad in the Oudh Suba. To 
the north is the mountainous area, on the south are Agra and Ajm^r, 
on the west is Ludhiana and the source of the river Ganges—and as 
in this Suba there are numerous streams, the northern mountainous 
country of the Suba is called Kuma’on. It has mines of gold, silver, 
lead, copper, arsenic and borax; and the black buck, the nilgai, the 
silk-worms, hawks, falcons and other game animals are found in abun¬ 
dance, as are horses particularly of the class of horses known as GUt 
{Gunt). It consists of 8 sarkars^ and 232 parganas and had a revenue 
of 601,615,505 dams in the days of Akbar. When Shah Jahan 
made Shahjahanabad the Capital, he included other mnhals in it, and 
as a result it consisted of 12 sarkars and 281 mahals, with a revenue 
of 1,222,950,137 dams. 

This great area\ which is one of the best parts of India, has three 
seasons. The winter lasts from the beginning of Aban to Bahman; 
Adhar and Diare the coldest months, the other two months, the first 
and the last are cold, but the cold is not excessive—this season is the 
best in India, as during this time it is possible to travel and hunt to 
one’s heart’s content. The second, the summer, extends from the 
beginning of Isfandar to the end of Khurdad. Isfandar is the beginn¬ 
ing of spring in India; it is very mild; Farvardi also is mild; during 
these two months also one can ride and run. Ardibihisht also is not 
unpleasant, but it is not possible to exert oneself unless it is absolutely 
essential. In Khurdad heat is at its height. The third is the rainy 
season, and this also if it rains, makes the air pleasant, otherwise it is 
hot like Khurdad, Amardad is the rainest month, and the air is very 
pleasant while the rains last; sometimes it rains 10-15 times a day, 
and clouds of all colours appear; these days also are very pleasant in 
India. During Shahrivar also it rains, but not so heavily as in 

I This description of the seasons in Delhi is taken from Amal Salih III, 
pp. 243, 244. 
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the previous month. Mihr is the end of the rainy season; the 
rains during this period arc particularly beneficial for the Kharif and 
RabI* crops. The day after the first fahr (4 hours) becomes warm, 
and nights arc liable to be cold. This season has air of three types. 
If it rains, it is humid, otherwise hot; but during summer the air is 
not oppressive, while during the rainy season the air becomes oppres¬ 
sive if it docs not rain and there is no breeze. These are the three 
main seasons in all parts of India, but the climate varies (in different 
areas). 


MULLA MUHAMMAD OF TATTA 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 369-372). 

His father Mulla Muhammad Yusuf spent his days as a dervish 
and in poverty, but he was not without spiritual perfections and had a 
knowledge of the Truth. Mulla Muhammad, his son and successor, 
in his early youth, acquired in his homeland a good knowledge of the 
religious sciences, together with rational and traditional education, and 
applied himself to rationalistic studies. In a short time he became 
well versed in every branch, and was universally recognied as a scholar. 
He was also fully conversant with the sciences of algebra and arithme¬ 
tic. Together with all this acquired knowledge, he was adorned with 
trustworthiness, piety, devotion and continence. Later he opened 
the gates of instructions, and started to teach and train pupils. In as 
much as a man’s value depends upon his knowledge, and that of 
knowledge upon its being conveyed in instruction, he became acquain¬ 
ted with Yamln-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah^, who was one of the brilliant 
pupils of the Mulla. As a result of his being the teacher of this 
august personality he became widely known, and attained great 
influence and worldly riches. 

I For his account sec Maathir-’nl Umara, Text L pp. 151-160^ Beveridge's 
translation L pp. 287-295. He was a man of versatile talents, see Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, pp. 187-188. 
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When the family of Yamln-ud-Daulah rose high in the time of 
Jahangir, their connections and dependants also flourished. Even 
his -servants and slaves were granted the titles of Khan and Tarkhan. 
Asaf Jah, fully recognizing the fact of his attainments being due to 
his contact with that great man, and his good furtune and success a 
result of the blessings of the Mulla, began to honour and favour him 
more and more; through his intermediation the Mulla was gratified 
by being appointed Sadr Kull (Chief ecclesiastical officer) of the 
imperial territories throughout India. As the star of his destiny rose, 
felicity followed, and fortune hurried in the wake of his advancement. 
All the properties, gardens, houses and dwellings of the Arghuns and 
Tarl^ans—who had been rulers of Tatta—came into his possession by 
purchase or by gift from the royal exchequer. In short, he became 
the owner of all Tatta, and his brethren became Qadts, Mujtts and 
Censors in that province. Owing to the pre-eminence of the Mulla, 
they paid little heed to the local officers, and ruling independently 
did whatever they fancied. 

Accordingly when Shah Beg Khan^ was appointed Governor of 
Tatta, he went to take leave of Asaf Jah. The latter recommended 
to him the case of the brothers of Mulla Muhammad, The frank 
Turk had heard about them, and of their not being deferential to the 
governors in view of the influence of the Mulla, So he replied, 
“They will continue to command respect if they behave with modera¬ 
tion, otherwise I will flay them.” This remark was the ruin of Shah 
Beg, and lost him his rank and his fief. At the time of Mahabat 
IGian’s predominance, if the Mulla had wanted to get away, no one 
would have stopped him, but as the end of his life had reached, he, 
on account of his intimacy, apparent or real, with the Qadt and Mtr 
"Adi sought, through their intimacy introduction with Mahabat Khan. 

I See Blochmann, I (2nd edn.), pp, 408-410. Asaf Jah s recommen¬ 

dation in favour of Mulla s relations on Shah Beg I^han’s appointment as the 
Governor of Tatta is recorded on p. 409. For his appointment as Governor of 
Tatta see also Rogers and Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, , p 

397 - 
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Whatever was said about his learning, ascetism, scrupulousness and 
integrity, however, had no effect on Mahabat Khan, 

As prior to this, he had executed Mulla Abdul Samad the mater¬ 
nal grandson of Shaildb Chand^ astrologer, and Mirza ‘Abdul Khaliq. 
brother’s son of Khwaja Shams-un-Din Muhammad ^wafT owing to 
their companionship and familiarity with Asaf Jah, Mahabat Khan 
remarked that all these were the sources of strife. The Mulla^ was 
made over to Rajputs and for some days kept in confinement. 
Though he was in no way concerned with the intrigues, this innocent 
man was martyred by their sword. Though the chief reason was his 
being Asaf Jah’s teacher, but it so happened that when they were 
putting chains on his arms and legs these were not properly secured 
and by a slight movement he was able to throw them off. This was 
regarded as magic. And, further, as the Mulla at the close of his 
life had taken to becoming a Hafiz of the Qur-an, and was always 
reciting it, his lips were in constant motion. Mahabat Khan thought 
that the Mulla was repeating incantations against him, and carried 
away by this belief had him put to death immediately. Not recog¬ 
nizing the value of the dear man they destroyed him. It is stated 
that Asaf Jah was greatly affected by the deaths of three unrivalled 
companions, and for many nights he used to cry out, “Alas for 
Muhammad, Khaliq and Samad.*’ 

MULTAFAT KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 500*^503). 

He was the eldest son of A‘zam Khan^ Jahangirshahl. He had a 
good knowledge of conventional literature, and was well endowed with 
praiseworthy qualities. During Jahangir’s reign he became well known 

1 A famous astrologer of the times of Humayun and Akbar. 

2 See Mu‘tamad l£h^’s Iqbalnama-lahangirh pp. 267, 268 from which 
work the account of Mulla’s execution seems to have been taken. 

3 For his account see Maa^ir-Hl-Umara» Text L pp. 174-180, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 315-3 19. 
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and achieved fame. When his father in the beginning of the 2nd 
year of Shah Jahan s reign was deputed to the Deccan, his rank was 
increased by 400 with 150 horse to 1,000 with 250 horse\ Later, 
when he accompanied his father on the campaign against Khan Jahan 
L 5 dl to B^aghat, his rank was raised to 1,500 with 500 horse^. 
After Khan Jahan with his allies the Nizam Shahls had been repeatedly 
defeated by the imperial troops, they kept at a distance from these 
troops. Only occasionally there were minor skirmishes after which 
they retired hurriedly, and on this account the brave men (of the 
imperial troops) did not worry about them. By chance one day when 
Multafat F^an with a contingent of the Rajputs was with rearguard, 
the latter through negligence became separated from the centre by a 
distance of two kos. The enemy, who were waiting for such an oppor¬ 
tunity, came suddenly with 10,000 horse and made a surprise attack. 
Several of the well known house-born ( Kh anazad) Mughals and Rajputs 
fought bravely and sacrificed their lives. Multafat l^an and Ra*6 
Dada Chandrawat could not hold their ground and had to rctire‘\ 
In the loth year he was appointed to the high office of the Examiner^ 
of Petitions. In the 13th year he was appointed Dtvdn of the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. In the 19th year, he was nominated as the Ba^sht 
of the expedition which was sent under the leadership of Prince Murad 
to Balldi and Badal^shan. In the 22nd year, when Prince Muha¬ 
mmad Aurangzlb was deputed to Qandahar with the victorious armies, 
the said Khan was appointed as the BakhshJ of his forces. In the same 
year his father died, while he was in attendance (on the Prince), and 
was granted an increase of 500 horse in his rank. In the 23rd year, 
his rank was further increased by 500 horse and he was appointed to 
the Deccan. About this time Shaista J^an was the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, and Multafat lOian on account of old connections great ability 


1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 258. 

2 Op. cit,» p. 296. 

3 Of, cit,, p. 305. 

4 BSdshahnSma, L pt. ii, p. 234. 
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and capabilities was appointed as his deputy at Burhanpur. He 
exerted himself in the settlement of the province, and eradicated all 
traces of sedition from the area. By his good administration he was 
able to please everyone. In the 25th year he was appointed Divan 
of the Payan Ghat, Deccan, or the province of ^andesh^ and half of 
the province of Berar. In the 29th year, on the recommendation of 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, Viceroy of the Deccan, he had an 
increase of 500 foot with 500 horse, and was appointed Commandant 
of the fort of Ahmadnagar in succession to Shah Beg Khan. 

Since the smell of his good nature had been rendered fragrant by 
the perfume of the Prince’s favours, he, at the time of ‘Alamgir’s 
march for contesting the Kingdom, showed his resolute devotion by 
accompanying him. Later when the reins of the royal steed were 
directed from Burhanpur towards its goal, the said I^an was honoured 
by the gift of a standard. After the battle with Jaswant (Singh) in 
the vicinity of the dreadful city of Ujjain at the end of Rajab, 
Murshid QulT Khan bravely sacrificed his life, Multafat Khan was 
appointed Dtvan in his place, and was given the title of A‘2am Khan 
and presented a togh. His rank was also increased to 4,000 with 
2,900 horse^. Since the mischief-making Fate and discordant For¬ 
tune, whose happiness is blended with grief and whose nectar is 
imbued with poison, are bent on pulling down the successful, and 
destroying those who have attained their goal. So before this eager 
vassal of the garden of success had hardly moistened his lips with wine 
of the Dlvanshif, when the cup of his life became full. In short, 
full one and half months had not elapsed, when after the victory, on 
the day of the battle with Data Shikoh, he died as a result of sharp 
wind, extreme heat, and the weight of his armour. He has distin¬ 
guished for his ability and good judgment. He had a pleasant 
countenance and was courteous. His dealings were so pleasant that 
whoever approached him, became enamoured of his company. He also 
had a poetical vein. This verse is his: 


I 'Amal SMih, III, p. 127. 


2 *Alamgirnama, f. 75. 
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Verse 

In a dream I have seen that dangling fore-lock; 

All my life is disturbed by the memory of that dream. 

He \vas married to the daughcer of Asad Ullah ^aii^ Ma‘murl. 

A separate account has been given of his son Hoshdar Khan" who 
was one of Aurangzib’s officials. 

MULTAFAT KHAN MIR IBRAHIM HUSAIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 611-613). 

He was the second son of Asalat l^an^ 7 l//r Bakhshl, In the end 
of the 26th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Ba^shl of 
the A hells. Later he became Superintendent of Tributes {Daroghgt 
peshkash). Though his rank during that reign was not more than 
700, but in view of his being a Khanazdcl (house-born)—which is an 
important consideration with appreciative sovereigns—he had prece¬ 
dence over his equals. After Aurangzib’s accession, when his brother 
Mir Sultan Husain Iftikhar l^^ian was elevated to the dignity of an 
Amir, he also received royal favours; his rank was increased and he 
was granted the title of Multafat Khan. He was again appointed 
Bal^sht of the Ahdls. In the 6th year, in succession to his brother 
IftiUiar F^an who was promoted to the post of l^an-i-Saman, he was 
appointed Master of the HorseIn the same year, on the death of 
Allah Yar Khan, he was appointed Superintendent of the Mace- 
bearers and the body-guards^ {Mtitdznuiri'iA which post was only 
reserved for the most trustworthy persons. In addition he held the 

1 Madthir-ul-Umara. Text I pp, i 4 o-i 42 , Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 
269, 270. His name there is Asad Khan and not Asad Ullah 

2 Ibid,, Text III, pp. 943 ' 94 ^> Beveridge and Prashad s translation , 

p, 628. 

3 Ibid., Text I, pp. 167-172, Beveridge’s translation I. pp. 295 '^ 99 - 
The name of the second son there is given as Muhammad Ibrahim Multafat 
Shan. 

4 "Alamgtrmma, p. 831. 
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3 Op. cit., p. 849. 
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office of Master^ of Ceremonies (Mir Tuzuk), When in the 13th 
year his brother was censured and turned back from the Attock river, 
he also was deprived of his title and rank, and Yasawals (guards) were 
deputed^ to take him to LahSre. Later he and his brother were 
purged of their offences and restored (to their ranks), and he was 
appointed Commandant of the fort of the Capital in succession to 
Mu‘tamad Khan. In the 15th year he was reappointed Superinten¬ 
dent of the Bodyguards^, and later was posted as the Faujdar of Langar- 
kot, in the Peshawar district. In the i8th year, on the death of 
Safshikan lOian Muhammad Tahir, he was promoted* to the post of 
the Superintendent of Artillery. Afterwards for some reasons he was 
removed from his office, but, in the 22nd year, he was reinstated, and 
his rank becoming 1,000 with 1,000 horse he was appointed Faujdar 
of GhazTpur Zamaniya. After being removed from there he became 
Faujdar of Agra. In the 24th year, he one day attacked a village. 
He was wounded, and died*’ on 19th Jummada II, 1092 A.H. (26th 
June, 1681 A.D.). By a strange coincidence his brother also died in 
the same year at Jaunpur. 

MUNAWWAR jmAN SHAlMi MlRAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 654, 655). 

He was the second son of Khan Zaman Nizam®. In the 29th year 
of the reign of Lllamgir he with his father kissed the royal threshold, 
and in the 30th year, when his father^ performed outstanding services 

1 *Alamgirn^ma, p. 851. 

2 Maathir-i-^Alamgm, pp. 101, 102. 

3 Of. cit., p. 118. 

4 Of, cit„ p, 142. His removal from this office is noted on p. 150. 

5 Of. cit,, p. 209. His brother Iftikhar IQian’s death at Jaunpur is also 
recorded on the same page. 

6 Maa^ir-ul-Umar^. Text I, pp. 794-798. 

7 Maatjoir-i-^Alarngirt^ pp. 319*324. But the year of capture of SambhujI, 
is wrongly given in the Text as 30th instead of 32nd (1689 A.D.). For details 
see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, IV, pp* 398-404. 
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in the capture of Sambha BhSnsle, he received an increase in rank and 
was honoured with the title of Munawwar I^an\ In the 39th year» 
his rank, primary and by increase, was raised to 4,000 to 2,500 
horse. In the 50th year he was attached^ to Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah, who had been appointed to Malwa. After the death of 
AurangzTb having elected to side with the said Prince he started for 
Upper India. In the battle'' which took place between the said Prince 
and Bahadur Shah near Akbarabad (Agra) the said ^an with his 
elder brother Khan 'Alam was in the vanguard of the army. He ad¬ 
vanced his elephant to oppose ‘Azim-uslvShan, but as his brother 
was wounded by an arrow, the world became dark before his eyes 
and meanwhile he was killed by a bullet. His son was Munawwar 
Khan Qutbi, who had Murtadapur in the Bcrar Stiba as his fief. In 
the early years of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jrdi’s rule in rlie Deccan he 
had collected a force much larger than was justified by his rank; that 
illustrious Amir, however, by a clever manoeuvre managed to reduce 
his army. He died a natural death. He had for his sons lUitisls 
Khan who in the end was honoured with the title of Khan Zaman, 
and Pzaz Khan and others, everyone of them received a Jdglr through 
partition of their ancestral property. Not long ago all of them died. 
But his minor son by the name of FaqTr Muhammad is still alive, and 
spends his life in the service of this or that person. 

(KHAN MiANAN) MUN‘IM BEG^ 

(Vol. I, pp. 635-645). 

He was one of the principal officers of Humayun’s reign. His 
father’s name was Bairam^ time when failure became 

I Maatlnr-i'^Alamgtri, p. 324. 2 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgtrt, p. SH- 

3 Battle of Jajau, i8ch June, 1707. See Irvine, Later Mughais, I, pp. 22-34. 

4 For an account of Mun‘im Beg see Blochmann, A hit I {2nd edn.), pp. 
333, 334; it is based mainly on the Madtjhir account. 

5 Apparently it should be Miram Beg, see ]ourn. As. Soc. Bengaiiov 
189^, p. 308 but Blochmann, loc. cit.» prefer Bairam Beg. 
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the fate of Humayun, and except for Sindh there was no area left to 
him, he rested for a few days at Bhakkar, and then proceeded to 
besi(!ge the fort of Sehwan. Mirza Shah Husain, the ruler of Tatta 
came forward, and blockading the roads stopped supplies of grain. 
Several officers went away without leave, and Mun‘mi Khan, who was 
their leader, also wanted to desert with his brother Fadil Beg. The Em¬ 
peror, as a precautionary measure, imprisoned him\ Although he did 
not accompany Humayun on the journey to ‘Iraq, still after his return 
from Iran he was always in attendance, and performed his duties 
loyally^ When Humayun went to Qandahar to enquire into the 
conduct of Bairam Khan, against whom envious persons had, for 
selfish reasons, brought up serious charges, and proposed, as he was 
returning, to assign the government of that area of Mun‘im Kh an; 
the latter represented that as an expedition to India was in the offing, 
a change at that time would undermine the morale of the army, after 
the expedition any changes, that might be considered desirable, could 
be made. Consequently Qandahar was left in Bairam lean's charge^. 
During this period in the year 961 A.H. (1554 A.D.) he was appoin¬ 
ted guardian'^ of Prince Muhammad Akbar in Kabul, and in honour 
of this appointment he gave a grand banquet and offered suitable 
presents. When at the end of the same year Humayun’s armies 
started for the conquest of India, Prince Muhammad Hakim, who 
was one year old, was left in Kabul, and the said Khan was left in 
charge of all the affairs of that country^. For a long time he set right 
the distractions there. When Akbar became estranged with Bairam 
Khan, he, in compliance with the orders of recall, presented himself 
in Dhul Hijja 967 A.H. (August, 1560 A.D.) at Ludhiana*''’ where 

1 Akbarn3ma, Text I, pp. 176, 177, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 367. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 333'335» translation pp. 610-612. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p, 335* translation p. 612. 

4 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 14, Beveridge’s translation 11, p. 25. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, p. ii4i translation p. 174, note i. It is Sirhind in 
Akbarnama, Ludhiana in MHntakhab-ut'Tawarikh, 11, Lowe’s translation p. 38, 
and Taha^aty II, De’s translation, p. 246. 
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the Emperor was at the time in pursuit of Bairam Khan. He was 
appointed to the high office of Vakil, and granted the title of Khan 
Khanan. In the yth year, when Atga ^an was martyred by the 
cruel sword of Adham Khan, Mun‘im I^an, who had secretly 
instigated the crime, became panic striken and fled^ Akbar sent 
Ashraf Khan, Mir Munshl, to reassure him and bring him back. 
Not many days had elapsed, when deluded by the same idea he 
left Agra towards the valleys at the foot of hills with the intention 
of proceeding to Kabul. After six days’ hard marches he 
reached the pargana of Saror which formed part of the hef of 
Mir Mahmud Munshl. The ^ collector there perceiving signs of 
fear in his countenance willy-nilly arrested him. Sniyid Mahmud 
Kh an Barah one of the leading Amirs, who also had his fief in the 
neighbourhood, hearing of this incident believed that it was the 
Khan Khanan. Recognizing the value of this favourable opportunity 
for himself, he offered his respects, and took him back to the 
royal threshold with all due honour^. Akbar, according to the 
old arrangement, reappointed him as the VaklL His son GhanI 
Khan—who, as his father’s deputy, was in charge of the government of 
Kabul—intoxicated by youth and power, and evil counsels—considered 
injuring others was to his advantage. He ruled tyrannously and even 
did not treat Mirza Muhammad Hakim with consideration. Conse¬ 
quently Mali Chuchak, the mother of the Mirza, became helpless, 
and along with her well-wdshers joined hands with Fadil Beg the 
blind—who was dissatisfied with the rule of his brother s son, and 
Fadil Beg’s son *Abul Path. When Ghani l^an returned after ins¬ 
pection of the melon-fields, they shut the gates of the city in his face. 
When he saw that his enterprise was doomed to fail, and there was 
even a chance of his being made a prisoner, he returned back from 
Kabul and left for India. The Begam appointed Fiidil Beg as Mirza s 

1 Akbarnama Text, p. 176, translation p. 272. 

2 Text, p, 180, translation pp. 278, 279. Saror is Birwar in Elliot, 
Sufflementary Glossaryj Ib p* 9 *^* 
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Vakil, and made his son deputy, and judiciously divided the fiefs and 
titles. As after some time Abul Path’s tyrannies, exceeded all bounds, 
Shah Wall and others conspired and taking him, while he was drunk, 
killed him. Fadil Beg was also seized and executed. 

When the state of disturbances was reported to Emperor Akbar he 
appointed Mun‘im Khan, who was longing for that country, as the 
guardian of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, and in the 8th year sent him 
with a suitable auxiliary force so that he might extort vengeance for 
his son, and also straighten up affairs there\ Munfim Khan not 
taking the Kabulis into account and before his auxiliaries had joined 
him hastened off (to Kabul). The Bcgam had put Wall Atga to death 
on a suspicion of his rebellious intentions and having appointed Haidar 
Qasim K 5 hbar as her Vakil was herself looking after the affairs. On 
hearing the news, she collected men from all quarters, and marched 
out with the Mlrza to battle. In an engagement, which took place 
near Jalalabad, Mun‘im ^an was defeated, and all his baggage and 
paraphernalia of office was plundered. For fear of the enemy he did 
not consider it proper to halt anywhere till he reached the country of 
the Gakhars. He sent a representation to Akbar stating that he had 
not the face to come to the threshold, and either he might be allowed 
to proceed to Mecca or granted a fief in the area where he was, so 
that after equipping himself he might again present himself for service. 
Emperor Akbar, thoroughly appreciating his merits, allowed him to 
retain his fiefs in India and summoned him to the Court. He again 
enjoyed boundless favours at the hands of Emperor^, and for a long 
time held charge of Agra, the Capital. When in the 12th year Khan 
Zaman and Bahadur I^an received due retribution for their deeds, the 
fiefs of both the brothers from Jaunpilr to the banks of the river 
Chausa (Ganges) were assigned to him. 

I o The account of Ghani Ilian's mismanagement in Kabul and the appoint¬ 
ment of Mun’im Khan to Kabul is adapted from Akharnama, II, Text pp. 183- 
187, translation pp. 284-289. 

I li The failure of his expedition to Kabul and return is described in Akbar- 

Ih on pp. 187-189 of the text, and pp. 290-294. 
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In the same year Khan Khanan by clever diplomacy made peace 
with Sulaiman KararanT, the ruler of Bengal and Bihar, and established 
the coining of money in Emperor Akbar’s name, and also of having 
the ^utba recited in his name in the province of Bengal'. Sulaiman 
KararanI was one of Salim Shah’s officers. When Bensral fell into 
the hands of Sher Shah, he made over its government to Muhammad 
Khan who was his near relation. After the death of Salim Shah 
he became supreme, but died soon after. His son Bahadur Khan 
recited the ^utba and coined money in his own name. He killed in 
battle the notorious ‘Adll who was a claimant for the Indian Empire. 
After a time he died a natural death, and his younger brother Jalal-ud- 
Dln became his successor. Taj l^an KararanI, who with his brothers 
had fled from ‘Adll, and taken up residence in Bengal, was at times 
friendly to him, and at other times opposed him. When he ()alal-ud- 
Dln) also died, the government of Bengal and Bihar came into Taj 
Khan’s hands. After him his brother Sulaiman Khan succeeded him. 

After making peace with l^an l^anan, (Sulaiman) seized Orissa, 
and by a clever ruse killed the Raja of that province. In 979 A.H. 
(1571-72 A.D.) he died. His elder son Bayazid, who succeeded him, 
in his presumption had the Khatba recited in his own name in that 
area. Wian Khanan had fights with him in Bihar. As through 
arrogance and pride he behaved hauglitily towards the nobles of the 
area, Hansu, son of ‘Imad—who was his cousin and son-in-law— 
became oflfended, and stirred up some persons and they put him to 
death. Lodi Khan, who was the leading man of the area, raised 
Da’ud, the younger son of Sulaiman, to power, and killed Hansu. 
Gujar !^an KararanI—who considered himself sword of the realm 
{Mtr-i-Shamshlr) in the province of Bihar—raised the son of Bayazid 
to power, and they together opposed Da’ud, Lodi with a large army 
started from Bengal to Bihar, and by the use of stratagem and finesse 
made Gujar his ally. Khan Khanan, in accordance with the royal 

I Akbaranama Text, pp. 324-3-*5' translation, pp. 477'479- Beveridge 
translates it as “insincere peace”. 
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orders\ addressed himself to the conquest of Bihar, and crossed the 
river Son. Da’ud having become suspicious of Lodi removed him out 
of his way, and himself took shelter in the fort at Patna. Emperor 
Akbar, at the request of ^an JGianan for help in the siege, proceed¬ 
ed in 982 A. H. (1574 A.D.), the 19th year of the reign, from 
Agra to the eastern provinces in large boats which had recently been 
constructed. Although some of the boats were sunk by storms on the 
way, he arrived in two months and eight days, and raised the royal 
standard in the vicinity of Patna“. They say that when the Emperor 
proceeded rapidly towards Patna, he, at Gangdaspur, ordered Saiyid 
Mirak of Ispahan, the Jafan, to take an omen. He sent for the book 
of magic (lafar)^ and found the following verse: — 

Verse 

Akbai: by his auspicious fortune quickly took 
The country out of the hands of DaYid. 

Akbar perceiving that the conquest of Patna was dependant on 
the taking of HajTpCir, which was situated opposite Patna on the other 
bank of the Ganges, set about reducing it. When it had been taken, 
Da ud, becoming disheartened, fled to Bengal by the river route. 
Large numbers of his soldiers were killed during the flight, and Patna 
with huge booty was taken by the imperialists'*. Conquest of the 
Patna country {Path bilad Patna : 982 A.H.: 1574-75 A.D.) is the 
chronogram. 

After this victory, I^rin IGianan was granted the fief of Patna, 
and was deputed with 20,000 horse to subdue Bengal and chastise 
Da’ud. The Afglians, as a result of the prowess and the might of 
the victorious troops, lost heart, and abandoning strong places without 
a battle retired. Khan Khanan after strengthening all key points on 

1 Akbarnama III, Text, p. 4, translation, p. 6. 

2 ^Emperor Akbar arrived at Patna on 15th Rabi II, 982 A.H., 3rd 
August, 1574; Akbarnama III, Text, p. 96, translation p. 135. 

3 The conquest of Patna is described in detail in Akbarnama III, Text, 
pp, 96-101, translation pp. 135-142. 
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the way advanced further. At last Da’ud fled to Orissa. The Com- 
mander-in-chief Kh anan) sent a force under the command of 

Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas to chastise him. aiid himself went to 
Tanda—'which was the centre of Bengal—for bringing the country 
into order. The royal armies wanted salaries to be paid in cash 
instead of fiefs in Bihar and Bengal. Meanwhile Da’ud settled down 
in the country between Bengal and Orissa and was disturbing the 
arrangements, and Muhammad Qull Kh^n, who had been sent after 
him, had died, ^an Khanan at the request of Raja Todar Mai him¬ 
self started against him from Tanda. In the same year a great battle 
took place between the two parties. Gujar—who was the leader of 
the enemy—dispersed the imperial vanguard and centre, and none of 
Khan Khanan's troops performed loyal service or stood firm, but he 
himself with a few others who valued their honour, bravely sustained 
wounds. Accordingly he used to say that though the wounds on his 
head had healed, his sight had been damaged. The wounds of his 
neck were cicatrised, but his neck was not sufficiently strong for him 
to be able to turn round and look backwards, while on account of a 
shoulder wound he could not move his arm properly. In spite of such 
severe wounds he did not want to turn back, but his well-wishers 
seized his rein and took him away. Gujar made sure of victory, and 
loudly announced that Khan Khanan was done for, and that there was 
no further occasion for prolonging the battle. But he also whispered 
that in spite of such a victory he was not pleased. Suddenly an 
arrow struck and finished him. Da’ud—who was facing Raja Todar 
Mai’s forces—lost heart and fled. Khan Khanan after such a hopeic^s 
situation won a glorious victory\ He deputed the Raja with Shaham 
Khan Jalair to pursue Da’ud, and thougli his own wounds had not 
healed, he also started in pursuit. Da’ud went to Cuttack, Orissa, 
and took shelter in the fort there. At last knocking at the dooi of 
flattery and conciliation, he sent up proposals for arranging a peace. 

I For his wars in Bengal and victory over Da’ud, see Akbantarm III, Text, 

pp. 118-127, translation, pp. 169-180, 

37 
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On the condition of his entering the royal service an interview was 
arranged. Khan ^anan in the beginning of Muharrani 983 A.H. 
(April, 1575 A.D.) arranged a banquet of reconciliation; the enter¬ 
tainment was on such a lavish scale that it astonished all onlookers. 
The chief officers went forward to welcome and escort DaTid. Khan 
^anan himself advanced as far as the end of the carpet, and received 
him with great effusion. DaYid unbuckled and laid down his sword, 
and added that from that day he had ceased to be a soldier, and had pre¬ 
sented himself for service under the Emperor, and would carry out such 
orders as were issued in his case. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Akhan 
states that Da’ud when giving up his sword said to ^an ^anan, “I 
am sick of soldiering which has wounded such fine men as yourself.” 

Accordingly Khan Khanan handed over Da’ud’s sword to his own 
servants, and after a while awarded him a noble khil'at on hchalf of 
the sovereign, and buckled on him an ornamented sword. He added: 
“We bind you as a servant of the Emperor.” Some estates in Orissa 
were assigned to him in fief*, and taking ShaiHi Muhammad, 
brother’s son of Da’ud, with him (as a hostage) Khan Khanan turned 
back. At this time l^an l^anan made Gaur—which in former times 
was the Capital of Bengal—his headquarters. Since Ghoraghat— 
was a fountain of strife—^was near it, he hoped thereby to quell once 
for all the disturbances in the area. Further Gaur was a delightful 
place, and had a good fort and noble buildings. He was, however, 
oblivious of the fact that in the course of time and as a result of neg¬ 
lect of the buildings the climate of the place had become pestiferous, 
especially towards the end of the rains; as in most cities of Bengal 
there were floods, during that season. Though men, who had expe¬ 
rience of the country, warned Khan Khanan, but he did not take any 
notice of their warnings. At last thirteen leading officials, such as 
Ashraf ^an, HajI Muhammad ^an Sistani, and many of the inferior 
officers and privates died. As he had acted against the general advice, he 

1 Akbarnama III, Text, pp. 130, 131, translation, pp, 184, 185. The 
passage referred to from the Tabaqat is on p. 468 of Dc's translation of Vol, H* 
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did not take heed even then. But when the evil exceeded all bounds, he 

looked for a remedy, and making the disturbance of junaid Kararanl_ 

who had risen in Bihar—a pretext, left Gaur\ On reaching Tanda, 
he died after a short illness in the 20th year 983 A.H. (1575 A.D.), 

It is strange that this experienced administrator did not listen to 
advice. In spite of all his experience, and his high rank, he held on 
to his Turkish ignorance and in his foolish confidence plunged a large 
number of people into the whirlpool of annihilation. Wise councillors 
base their convictions in regard to the successful execution of their 
plans on a careful consideration of the pros and cons in the light of 
their knowledge which is believed to govern all secondary factors. 
Having done this they ascribe results to the Almighty and not to 
their own foresight, and the influence of the prevailing circumstances. 
As the results of pestilence have been accepted as abominable, it has 
also been laid down that people should not expose themselves to it. 

Khan Khanan was one of the leading nobles of the ranks of 5,000 
(Panjhazarls) and the commander-in-chief of Emperor Akbar. He was 
skilled in the arts of commanding and soldiering, and was wise both 
in assemblies and in battlefields. He was for forty years the AmTr- 
ul-Umara and commandcr-in-chief. As he was childless all his pro¬ 
perty, both movable and immovable, was escheated to the State. It 
has already been mentioned that his son GhanT Khan after a thousand 
disappointments left Kabul and came to India. When he met his 
father on the way, l^an l^anan, who was displeased with him, turned 
him away. Through the guidance of Fate, he went to ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, and after a short time there departed to the other world. 
The descendant of Khan ^anan, which will preserve his name for 
ages, is the Jaunpur Bridge^, the chronogram of which is SirM-al- 

1 Akbarnama III, Text, p, 160, translation, pp. 226-227. 

2 An account of the bridge is given in Qadi Murtada Husain s Madiqat- 

ul-Aqalim (Lucknow lith. edn.), p. 677, where it is stated that he also built an 
*ldgah at Jaunpur. The author of the Maathir has incorrectly given the chro¬ 
nogram of the bridge as The complete verse in inscription on ist 

pier of the bridge by Mir .Muhsin-ud-Din correctly recorded in Fat^ir |^air-iid- 
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mustaqtm (The Strong Bridge: 981 A.H., 1573-74 A.D.)^ It is 
one of the great bridges of the empire. 

Din’s Jatinftirnama, runs as | 3I 

»lij This means that the date of building of the bridge is to be obtained by 
subtracting the value of the word from the words bljA^ / e., 6 from 

981, which gives the date as 975* The same date is obtained from another ins¬ 
cription on the top of the east wall on the south end of the bridge in which the 
chronogram is Bam in Mun'im K^Un. The same date is 

found from the chronocjram (^Jl^ Bui Muhammad Mun^im 

Khan in a verse on top of the ist pier on its north end. The chronogram in 
the inscription on the 2nd pier on its north-west side, however, is 
Fadl Allah which gives the date 976; this is explained in Faqir Khair-ud- 
Din’s JaunfUnuima (Ms. in the Benares State Library, p. 60) as being due 
to the pier having been completed one year after the bridge was finished. 
The bridge according to an inscription on top of the 2nd pier, north end, 
east side, was completed under the superintendence of Khwaja Shaikh 
Nizam-i-Nizam-ud-Din, by the architect Afdal ‘Ali Kabuli and not Hadrat 
‘All of Kabul as stated by Nevill in the Jaiinpur District Gazetteer, p. 234 
(Allahabad, 1908). Nevill’s account is otherwise very detailed and may be 
consulted for a description of the bridge. For complete inscriptions and their 
translation see Fuhrer, A. & Smith, Ed. W .—The Sharqi Architecture of 
faunpur — Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. I (n. scr.), pp.17-20 (Calcutta, 1889). Gunning- 
ham’s account of the genesis of the bridge based on a translation of the account 
in Jaunpurndma may also be consulted. He is, however, incorrect in stating that 
there are inscriptions on each pier giving the date and name of the builder 
(Ropts. Arch Surv, Ind. XI, pp, 120-123, 180). There is an interesting reference 
to the bridge and its solidarity in Stewart, History of Bengal (London, 1813), p. 
162. Blochmann [translation of A'tn-i-Akbari, I (2nd cdn., 1939), P* 334 ] 
following the Maaihir has given the incorrect date as 981 A.FI., this inaccuracy 
was pointed out by Vincent Smith (Akhar The Great Mogul, 2nd edn., 1919; 
p. 143, footnote 1). Beveridge {Akbarnamay translation, Vol. Ill, Index, p. 45, 
noted that two chronograms of the building of the bridge are given in Bayazid 
Biyat’s Memoirs, but only one of these by Qasim Arsalan refers to the Jaunpur 
Bridge, while the second incorrectly printed as instead of 

was for the Jalalabad Bridge which was repaired by 
Mun‘Im i£han in 965 A.H., see p. 161 of the text of Bayazid’s Memoirs 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica series by M. Hidayat Hosain in 194 
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MUN‘ 1 M KHAN KHAN KHANAN BAHADUR SHAHI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 667-677)* 

His father was Sultan Beg of the Barlas tribe, and held an appoint¬ 
ment connected with the Kbtwall of Agra. He also went to Kashmir 
on State business. After his death Muhammad Mun‘im went to the 
Deccan in search of service. Through righteousness and skilful service 
in the imperial army he came to the notice of Ruh Ullah Khan, the 
Mtr BakhshJ, The latter created an office for him, and made him 
Keeper of his seal. Later, by good fortune and luck he get promotion, 
and became known to Emperor Aurangzib; he was employed in vari¬ 
ous offices. In the 34th year, he^ was appointed to the charge 
[Amanat) of the seven guards (Haft Chankt) in succession to Mir 
‘Abdul Karim Multafat ^an. In the 46th year, he was made Super¬ 
intendent of the elephant stables^. As in the Khclna affair he did 
not come to the help of Muhammad Amin Wian Bahadur, and was 
negligent, his rank was reduced^, and his fief was also confiscated. 
Later he was appointed Divan of the eldest son Prince Muhammd 
Mu‘azzam in succession to Aslam ^an, and the Dtvanl of KabuP 
was also assigned to him. His pleasant manners and royal service 
made him a great favourite with the Prince. In the 49 *^^ year, he, as 
agent for the Prince, was appointed Governor of the Panjab. In 
accordance with the proposal of the Prince, the faujdarl of Jammu 
was made an additional charge for the I^an, and he was given the 
rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horsed By his judicious dealings, and 
bravery, he subdued the seditious and turbulent men of the province, 
ahd settled all affairs with equity and justice. As he was a clever 
tactician, and had taken upon himself to serve the Prince loyally, he 
kept himself wise to the trend of the changing times, and secretly and 

1 Maathir^i'^Alarngiri, p. 338. 

2 Off. cit„ p. 459^ He was also raised to the rank of 1,^00, 

3 Op. cit.y p. 462. The confiscation of his fief is not nientioncd there. 

4 Op. cit., p. 482. 

5 Of. €it., p. 497. 
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openly exerted himself in advancing the interests of the Prince. By 
chance the news of the death of Emperor Aurangzlb reached Mun‘im 
Khan^ on the 25th Dhul Hijja, 1118A.H. (19th March, 1707 
A.D.). By the time, when on 2nd Safar (24th April, 1707 A.D.), 
the Prince reached Lahore from PSshawar—which was the winter 
quarters of Kabul—Mun*im Khan had collected nearly 5,000 horse, 
and a powerful artillery, and presented himself for service on the 
other side of the bridge of Shah Daula. By the time they reached 
Sirhind, his rank had been increased to 4,000 with 2,000 horse^, and 
he had been granted the title of Khan Zaman and presented a togh 
and kettle-drums. By the time he reached the Capital, he had collec¬ 
ted 50,000 horse, in addition to the Prince’s forces which came to the 
same figure. His rank was advanced to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, 
and he was granted the title of Bahadur Zafar Jang. In the battle 
against Muhmmad A'zam Shah he was the principal figure. A brief 
account of it is that when Muhammad A‘zam Shah left his baggage 
with his full sister Zinat-un-Nisa Begam and Jumlat-ul-Mulk Asad 
Khan at Gwaliyar, and marched forward, Bahadur Shah—who was 
possessed of great clemency and piety—being averse to shedding 
Muhammadan blood, wrote**' to his brother that in accordance with 
their father’s will^ the Deccan up to Malwa and Gujarat had been 
given to A‘zam Shah and Upper India to himself. If out of kindness 
he would surrender Telingana which was an appendage of Bijapur, 
and Bijapur to Kam Bakhsh—their younger brother who was as their 
son—he (Bahadur Shah) would make up the difference to A*zam Shah 
from his own share and inheritance. If A‘zam Shah was not prepared 
to accept these terms, it would be better that, instead of the lives 

1 Adapted from I£han, II, p. 573, but the date there is 27th Dhul 

Hijja. The year in the text is wrongly given as 1018 A. H. 

2 ^^afl I^ian, II, p. 575. 

3 Of. cit.» II, pp. 584-587* 

^ For Aurangzib’s will or wills see Fraser History of Nadir Shah, pp. 36, 37; 
Irvine Later Mughals, I, pp. 5* 6 * and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 
y, pp. 262-267. 
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and properties of large numbers being sacrificed in a selfish war for 
gaining control of the country, A’zam Shah and he (Bahadur Shah) 
should decide the issue by a personal duel. 

Hemistich 

Whom does the Beloved desire, and who has his love! 

And in this he (A‘zam Shah) would have the advantage, as he 
did not regard anyone as his equal in swordsmanship. 

Some reliable authorities state that Bahadur Shah was not aware 
of this will, but that in the end Aurangzlb sent him a farmdn on the 
envelope of which was written with the Emperor’s own hand “Hail to 
thee, the Sovereign of India”. In any case, when this message 
reached A‘zam Shah, he wrote that he was not agreeable to the 
proposed division, but suggested another v/hich was far from just and 
equitable. 

Verse 

Let the territory from the groundfloor to the roof be mine. 

From the roof to the Pleiades may be yours. 

Then he lost his temper and said to the ambassador: “Apparently 
the old dotard has not read even the Gulistan of Shaikh Sa‘di (where 
it is stated) that there is not room for two kings in one clime! ” 

Verse 

When on the morrow the sun rises nigh! 

There will be I, my mace, and the battlefield of AfrasiyabL 

On the 18th Rabi ‘I (8th June, 1707 A.D.) a battle took place 
between the two forces at Jajau^, at a distance of 10 kos from Agra. 
Khan Zaman came up with a well equipped force, and with the princes 

1 l^hafi I£han 11, p. 587. There is an extra conjunction—and— between 

battlefield and Afrasiyab in IQiafl Kb 5 n. 

2 Of. cit., pp. 587-592. For a detailed account see Irvine, Later Moghuls, 

I, pp. 22-35. 
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on the right and left. At the time when Bidar BaWit attacked Muha¬ 
mmad ‘AzIm-ush-Shan on the three sides, a great fight ensued, and 
though a bullet struck him on the right side under the armpit—his 
ribs were not broken, but the muscles and skin were partially removed 
—he did not turn back from the battle, and attacked so vigorously 
that Muhammad A‘zam and his two sons, Bidar Baldit and Wala 
Jah, were killed, Alas for Muhammad A‘zam! {Hat Muhammad 
A^zam : 1119 A.H., 1707 A.D.) is the chronogram. In the 

confusion that followed, Khan Zaman took all possible care of the 
family and property of A‘zam Shah, and about midnight presented 
himself before Bahadur Shah. He fainted as a result of his wound. 
On the 29th of the same month (19th June), he was rewarded with 
the high title of Khin Khanan Zafar Jang, and the rank of 7,000 
with 7,000 horse, and appointed to the noble office of the Vazlr. 
He was also granted a kror of rupees in cash, and a kror in goods out 
of the imperial exchequer—no officer since the time of Timur had 
received such a bounty. As he was still confined to bed on account 
of his wound the Emperor paid him a visit in the Dahrara Garden on 
loth Rab? II (30th June), and with great kindness and earnestness 
ascribed the victory to the force of arms and sage counsel of that master 
of the sword and pen. Out of all his offerings, which were worth 
nearly ten lacs of rupees, only one lac worth were accepted\ On 
the 8th Jummada I (27th July) the duties of the Vaztr and governor¬ 
ship of the province of Agra were assigned to him. In the 3rd year 
he was permitted to have his musical band played in the Presence. 
In the i^th year, when Emperor Bahadur Shah went to Shah Dhora^ 
(Sadhaura) for the purpose of extirpating the evil-minded Guru {Banda 
Bahadur the leader of the Sikhs), Khan ^anan was deputed against 
him under the leadership of Prince Muhammad RafP-ush-Shan, After 
several engagements that evil-doer retired to a place difficult of access 

1 Adapted from I^hafl F£han, 11, p. 598. 

2 Shah Dhora of text is Sadhaura in KhafI Khan II, p, 660, It is Sadha¬ 
ura of Imperial Gazetteer XXI, p. 347* It is in Karnal District in the Panjabi 
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known as Ldhgarh^. The royal forces did not desist from his pur¬ 
suit, and besieged the fortress. The followers and companions of that 
accursed leader—^who regarded sacrificing their lives as transmigration 
to an eternal life—came out with great zeal and enthusiasm and fall¬ 
ing on the royal batteries killed large number of the troops; and were 
then slain. After a while when their provisions were exhausted, one 
of the Khatrls, Gulabu by name and a tobacconist by profession, 
offering himself as a sacrifice for their misguided leader, dressed him¬ 
self in splendid clothes and took his place. The Guru with a few 
followers attacked the royal entrenchments, and retired to the adjoin¬ 
ing territory of the Snow Raja (the Raja of Nahan). After the con¬ 
quest of the fort, the imperialists seeing Gulabu in all his glory, 
believed that he was the Guru, and seizing him took him to Klian 
Khanan. The latter with all speed conveyed the news to the Emperor, 
and W'as duly commended (for his services). An order was issued for 
preparing the orchestra and getting ready the public audience hall. 
It was ordered that an iron cage with bars should be made. Later, 
when as a result of a searching enquiry the veil was lifted, it became 
apparent that the hawk had flown and only the ow) has been netted, 
Khan Khanan was greatly upset, and blaming his men ordered that 
they should all proceed on foot to the hills of the Snow Raja, and 
either get hold of the Guru, or seize the Raja and bring him. He 
also wrote to the Raja that he should recognize the fact that his own 

I I^afi Khan, II, p. 671. See also Irvine, Journ, As. Soc. Beulah LXlll, 
p. 134 (1894). According to him the exact situation of Lohgarh or Iron Port 
cannot be determined but it was “^about half-way between the towns of Nahan 
(in Sirmur) and Sadhaura (Sarkar Sirhind).” The kard in the text is a 
misprint for Guru. His name was Bandah. For a detailed account of the siege 
of Lohgarh and Bandah’s flight see Irvine’s detailed paper cited above, pp. 1 34- 
140. The name of the Guru’s follower who impersonated for him after Ins 
flight, is in the text, but it should be Gulabu, sec Irvine, p. 

139. According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edii.) lie died 
in 1123 A.H„ 1711 A,D., but in Elliot’s History, VII, p. 55 ^ ^be date is 1124 
A.H., 1712 A.D. 

38 
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safety lay in the capture of that scoundrel. It is said that the messen¬ 
gers of Dhulfiqar Khan—who was the rival of Khan Kh anan—in 
accordance with their master's instructions spread the report from the 
hill-country to the Royal camp that the Guru had been captured. 
The messengers of Khan Khanan believed this report of their colleagues, 
and regularly passed it on to their master, who in turn reported it to 
the Emperor, j^ulfiqar Khan, however, remarked that probably this 
news also was not correct. Afterwards when it was found to be in¬ 
correct, and though the Raja was seized and put into the same cage, 
and sent to the Capital and imprisoned, Khan Khanan felt greatly 
humiliated and fell ill. His brain becoming deranged he went into 
retirement, and died about the same time. 

Khan Italian was very modest and well-behaved in his dealings. 
He was without pride or arrogance. He always tried to observe the 
claims of past acquaintance and paid due regard to merit, so much so, 
that in view of past friendships he even treated petty officers with 
respect. Though he was not very lavish in regard to liberality, kind¬ 
ness, favours and the distribution of food, yet he was generally bene¬ 
volent in his dealings. He carried out the duties of the Vazir with 
a good reputation, honesty and without greed and selfish motives. 
He had appointed Sazawals to ensure that, during hours of office^, 
papers of applicants should not remain unsigned till the following day. 
To reform the evil practice^ of the demand of food of cattle from the 
Mansabdars, he Introduced a new system of collections. During 
Aurangzib’s time as soon as food of cattle became due from a Adan- 
sabdar, the Superintendent of Elephant Stables, the Master of the 
Horse and other officials rigorously demanded from the Mansabddr s 
agent the cost for the maintenance of the animals irrespective of 


1 According to I£hafi ^an, II, p. 602, at the time of seating himself in 
the Divan {^ana). The entire account of his administration appears to be based 
on the same source. 

2 See Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghnls, pp, 20, 21 for a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the Khurak-i^dawabb. 
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the meagre balances due^ from the fief, or of the fact that owing to 
its being poor land its produce was very small, and that also after long 
intervals, and which would be worth barely half or one third of the 
cost of animals food; it would be hardly enough to reimburse him 
for the expenditure incurred in its cultivation, No remonstrance was 
of any use. The agents being helpless handed in their resignations. 
Khan j^anan laid down that at the time of making an assignment 
(tankhwah), a deduction in dams should be assessed proportionate to 
the cost of the animals* food, and this should be recorded in a supple¬ 
ment (to the grant). This regulation has been in force to date. 

Hemistich 

Good men depart, but their institutions remain. 

He had acquired perfection in various directions, and these indi¬ 
cated his ability and capacity for interpretation. He composed verses. 
He also' was inclined towards Sufism. He wrote a treatise under the 
title of llhamM'i-Mun'imt (The Inspirations of Munfim). It was not 
a high class work. He rendered some quaint phrases into verses 
suited to the subject matter. Some captious critics charged him with 
heterodoxy, and others compared these to false pretensions of ascent 
(to heaven). Really the work is not open to these objections. In the 
inspiration in which he describes his journey to Paradise, and from 
there to the foot of the 'Arsh (the Throne) in the guise of a dream, 
there is no incompatibility. However, the word “Inspiration , if it 
implies saintliness, is a claim without any justification; further it is 
disparaging. With his endeavours after tranquility reducing 
molestation (of the public), and out of vanity and ambition, and finally 
to immortalize his name^ on the page of time he wanted that in every 
city and town he should have a mansion, • an inn and a market place 
(Katra) of his own. He sent money to various places to buy land and 

I Paibdqi here probably means the reserved lands from which the Mansa- 
bddrs got their grants, sec Wilson’s Glossary. 

^ Khan. 11 , p. 603. 
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maccrials. The foolish agents disregarding willingness and agreement 
acquired land and houses by oppression and force. As evil is the 
foundation of oppression, it is patent that buildings erected on such a 
foundation could not last for any length of time. Many of the in¬ 
complete buildings became ruins after the death of the owner. It is 
stated that Khan Khanan also bought many of the confiscated houses 
from the State. One day Mukhlis Khan Mughal Beg out of perver¬ 
sity and antagonism represented to the Emperor that India, by the 
grace of God, was an assemblage of seven climes. The custom of the 
Emperor of India selling land to his servants, if reported to the King 
of Iran or Turkey, would give rise to ridicule. The Emperor with all 
the reports about his indifference very judiciously replied as follows: 
“MuWilis IGian, what harm do we do? We give him waste land. He 
spends large sums in improving and developing it. He has grown old, 
and will soon die. The lands will again be confiscated by the State.’* 
His eldest son Na‘Im fOian, after Bahadur Shah adorned the aus¬ 
picious throne of the Indian Empire, was granted the rank of 5,000 
with 5,000 horse, and the title of Mahabat Khan. He was also popu¬ 
larly called Mukarram Khan fGian Zaman Bahadur, and was appointed 
as the 3rd Bakhshl^. When Jahandar Shah ascended the throne, 
Dhulfiqar f^an on account of his old enmity made him the object of 
the Emperor’s anger,“ and he was put in chains, and a collar was plac¬ 
ed round his neck. Later, in the reign of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, 
Husain ‘All Khan Amlr-ul-Umara, in view of old acquaintance and 
friendship, redressed his grievances, and took him with him to the Dec- 
can. At last he joined ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Mubariz Khan, and was present 
in the battle^ which took place in 1136 A.H. (1724 A.D.) with the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. The second son j^ianazad Khan had in the 
beginning of Bahadur Shah’s reign the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse. 

1 Elliot's History, VII, p. 425* 

2 I^afi I^an, II, pp. 598, 599. His imprisonment after Jahandar Shah 
ascended the throne is recorded on p. 688. See also Irvine, Later Moghuls, I, pp. 
187, 221. His release after Farrukh Siyar ascended the throne is noted on p. 247. 

3 Battle of Shakar Khcra or Shakarkhelda, nth October, 1724. 
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MUQARRAB KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 796-801). 

He was the son of Amir I^an Bahadur* whose biography has been 
included in this work separately. When through shortsightedness his 
father, in spite of the kindness shown to him by Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah, forgetting his obligations went and joined Mubariz Khan at 
Haidarabad, Muqarrab l^an with a force took service under Asal Jah. 
He took part in the battle against Mubariz Khan, and during the 
fighting it so happened that his father from the side of the enemy 
encountered him. Following the Deccan system, Muqarrab ^an and 
his force dismounted, and 4hcrc was severe fighting with swords. 
Muqarrab l^an killed with his own sword a number of the enemy 
and cut off his father’s head who had been wounded". After the 
victory, Muqarrab Khan was rewarded with the rank of q,ooo. He 
thereafter managed the affairs of his fief properly and encouraged 
cultivation. 

It is stated that he selected a fertile tract of land in the villages of 
Balkanda (Balconda) and called it after his name. This is generally 
known as Sjr'^ land. Its cultivation was carried out by his agents, 
and he farmed it himself, so much so that he controlled the sale of 
milk and seeds. As a result he made much profit out of it. He 
constructed the enclosure of the fort of Bfdkanda. Most of his troops 
were Barglrs^ (hired troopers). The old Dcccan custom, especially 
in this family, was that the troopers were paid two or three rupees 
a day or even more. The said Khan was not a voluptuary or a man 
of pleasure, but he was fond of music. Celebrated singers and 

1 Maathir^til Umara. Text, I. pp. 352 - 357 ^ Beveridge’s translation, I pp. 
236-240. 

2 Battle of Shakar Khcra or Shakarkhclda, ireh October, 1724. Accoiding 
to I^iafi lyian, II, pp. 957, 958, the report that Muqarrab Khan killed his father 
is incorrect. 

3 Home farm from Sir. a plough. Sec Wilson’s Glossary. 

4. Hired troopers or those who did not own their horses, vide Irvine, Arrr^y 

of Indian Moghuls, pp. 37, 47 - 
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musicians of the Deccan gathered round him. He kept up the style 
of a holder of the rank of 7,000 though he had only one pargana and 
two or three Mahals in Ilkandal. For three or four years he had 
developed a carbuncle on the back, and this resulted in chronic sores. 
Several times the excrescences were removed by surgeons, but no 
sooner were the wounds healed, than the sores developed again. At 
last, as the wolf of death was lying in wait, he died on 22nd Rab? I, 
1158 A.H. (13th April, 1745 A.D.). At first he was reported to 
be impotent, but later he married and sought out wives. He had 
sons, but all died while they were still young. 

His real brother was NabT Munawwar I^an. On account of a 
disagreement and personal differences he subsisted separately on a 
small fief. When he heard of the death of his brother, he went off 
with his mother, who was living with him, and took possession of 
the property of the deceased. Assuming the position of his brothers’ 
successor he began to act as the ruler of the place. As he knew that 
while his brother’s sons were alive, and the property would not be 
transferred to him, he began to stay away from the Darbar, and 
finally out of greed became presumptuous. Having placed the children 
and other relations of his brother under surveilance, he set about 
strengthening the fortifications, and collecting provisions etc. Osten¬ 
sibly the elimination of the true heirs, but in reality his great wealth— 
which was the subject of common report—provided the pretext for 
^Isaf Jah for dispossessing him. On 13th Rabi‘ I, 1159 A.H. (25th 
March, 1746 A.D.) he, therefore, encamped in his territory. The 
officers set about constructing batteries. That headstrong person in 
his presumptuousness had more than 2,000 horse and three or four 
thousand infantry men entrenched outside the town ready for fight¬ 
ing. Every time he engaged the victorious troops (of the Nizam) 
his leading men were killed, and he had to make a shameful retreat. 
But as he had extensive equipment and stores of all kinds, and besieg¬ 
ing the city on all sides was not possible owing to the vast area of the 
surrounding wall, he did not give way to fear, and was glad that the 
rainy season was at hand, when owing to the country being flooded it 
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would be impossible to carry on the conflict. He expected that the 
besiegers would be forced to abandon the siege and retire. As the 
resolves of the great men are as firm as Fate, it is impossible for them 
to give way. Accordingly Asaf Jah ordered that an encampment be 
established there. As a result the besieged were partly disheartened. 

It is stated that during the siege, in spite of all care and prudence, 
which was characteristic of the leader, one day unwarranted remisness 
happened. After inspecting the troops in various quarters^ Nizam-ul- 
Mulk with his ladies and a few men—not more than 1,000 horse in 
all—^went for an airing round the city wall. When he came opposite 
the gate, from where his troops were at a distance of two or three kos, 
his men suggested to him that a wonderful opportunity had presented 
itself for them to make a sudden sortie and surprise the party and 
capture it. He answered, “I am not a claimant for viccroyalty of the 
Deccan. My fight is only to secure this pargana,"' At last at the 
end of Jummada I (July, 1746) when the siege had lasted some two 
months, the good fortune of Asaf Jah prevailed, and dissension broke 
out in the garrison. 

A brief account of the affair is that: that inhuman wnxtch wished 
to get rid of the helpless children of his deceased brother. Many of the 
Deccams—^who had taken his side, had been the servants of the 
deceased and were under obligation to him. When they came to 
know of this design, they did not like to be regarded as unfaithful to 
the salt, and so severed their connection with him. They did not 
allow him a moment’s peace, and discharged their muskets and jizairs 
at hii^i. The wretched man lost heart, and the same night fled on 
foot with his partisans, and took shelter with Raja Ram Chandar sen 
Jadun. Tlie next day, the sons of the deceased through the interme¬ 
diation of Hirz Ullah Khan Bahadur, governor of Nandcr, waited 
upon the Nizam and were reinstated in their rank, and granted 
the town with some other villages as their fief. As universal 
mercy and extreme benevolence were characteristic of that great man, 
that wretched man also, at the recommendation of the Raja was pardon¬ 
ed, and received a second life. About two lacs of rupees, all that was 
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left after the nine or ten lacs which he had spent during the days of 
his power, with two hundred odd horses and some elephants, and 
a quantity of corn, powder and lead were confiscated to the State. At 
the time of writing this biography, Nabi Manawwar Khan’s younger 
son, who had his father’s title, died of cholera in iigo A.H. (1776 
A.D.); the camp of A‘zam Jah Nizam-ud-Daulah was at this time near 
the fort of Kalyan. His elder son, who is known as Ibrahim Munawwar 
Khan, had another fief, and is doing well in service. Recently he 
received the title of Kh an Zaman. 

MURSHID QULI KHAN KHURASANI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 493-500). 

He was a Turk by birth and a soldier by profession. He was 
distinguished for his ability and understanding. At first he was a 
servant of ‘All Mardan Khan Zcg, the governor of Qandahar. When 
the said l^ian surrendered that great fort to the imperial ofiicers, some 
of his best servants also took up service under the State; among these 
was Murshid Qull Khan. He soon, through his good fortune, came’ 
to the notice of the Emperor, and received royal favours. In the 19th 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was appointed Fanjdar of the Daman-i- 
Kbh of Kangra" in succession to Khanjar Khan. When the govern¬ 
ment of Balkh and Badakhshan was assigned to Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb, he was appointed Bakhshf^ of the forces deputed with 
him. In the 22nd year, he was made Master of the Horse in successi¬ 
on to Jan NiAar Khan, and in the 24th year, was promoted to the 
post of BakhshT^ of Lahore. When in the 26th year, the said prince 
(Aurangzlb) was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan, Murshid Qull Khan 
was raised to the rank of 1,500 with 500 horse, and being appointed 

1 Badshahnamat II, p. 158. He was appointed governor of the Panjab in 
the 3rd year, p. 177, Superintendent of the Artillery etc. in the 6th year, p. 331, 
and Superintendent of Elephant Stables, p. 362. 

2 Of, cit,, p. 471. 

3 Of, cU„ p. 688. 

4 *Amal Saliht III, p. 124. 
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Dtvdn of Balaghat^ he accompanied the Prince. And as he rendered 
valuable services, his loyalty and ability became apparent, and, at 
the recommendation of the Prince, in the 27th year he was granted 
an increase of 500 in his rank and the title of l^an. In the 29th 
year, he received a further increase of 500, and was appointed Dtvdn 
of Payanghat in succession to Multafat Khan. 

W^hen the fortunate and victorious Prince Ts/Iuhammad Aurangzib 
determined on proceeding to the Capital with a view to curbing the 
high-handedness of Data Shikoh—who, on account of the great favours 
shown to him by Emperor Shah Jahan, did not consider any of his 
brothers as his equal, and beating the drums of his conceit and selfi¬ 
shness left nothing of the administration except for the name of 
sovereignty to Shah Jahan—he started making preparations with this 
end in view. In a short time he collected a large force and well 
equipped artillery. Of the royal servants, who were in that province, 
those, whom Fate favoured, allied themselves with him and agreed to 
serve him. Murshid QulI Khan, whose determination and bravery 
were apparent through his expressions of good-will received 
preference over all faithful and devoted servants, was appointed the- 
chief Dtvdn^ of the State in succession to Mir Diya’-ud-Dln Husain 
Islam lOian, who in company with Prince Muhammad Sultan had left 
Aurangabad with the advance forces for Burhanpur. His rank was 
also increased to 3,000. On 10th Rajab 1068 A.H. (3rd April, 
1698 A.D.) the Prince crossed the Narbada at Akbarpur, and on the 
22nd of the same month (15th April, 1658 A.D.) a battle—which was 
the first battle of the victorious Prince—-took place with Maharaja Jas- 
want (Singh), who through his ignorance and presumption, was barring 
the progress of the Prince by taking up a position in the neighbourhood 
of Ujjain. Several famous Rajputs such as Mukand Singh Hara, 
Ratan Rathdr, Diyal Das Jhala, and Arjun (Singh) Gaur—who were 
the leading men of that brave tribe—attacked regardless of the danger 

1 *Amal-Sdlih, III, p. 151. 

2 *Alamgirndma, p, 44, The increase of his ^ rank to 3,000 with 1.500 
horse and not 3,000 only as in the text is recorded on p, 54 * 

39 
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to their lives. At first they attacked the artillery of the Prince whose 
command at this time had been assigned to Murshid Qull Khan, a 
devoted officer, and a master of the sword and pen. The said Khan 
with Dhulfiqar ^an, the commander of the vanguard, in spite of the 
small force under them and the large attacking force of the enemy, 
firmly defended the positions, and after a very hard struggle, which 
culminated in great deeds of gallantry and self-sacrifice, they bravely 
laid down their lives\ and by the display of their loyalty won eternal 
glory. 

Though Murshid QulT i^an was a brave man and an expert 
warrior, he also had a clerical understanding. Trustworthiness and 
fear of the Almighty were characteristic of him. While he was the 
Dtvan^ of the Deccan, he did his utmost for the conciliation and 
betterment of the peasantry, and exerted himself for increasing culti- 
. vation in the area. He settled the land with skill and care, and 
arranged to take one fourth of the produce as its revenue. He also 
prepared a code of regulations. It is stated that out of caution, and 
lest fear or favour should influence, he often took the measuring chain 
(Jarlb) in his own hand and measured out the land. His good nature 
gained him eternal life, that is, his name on account of this code 
would long be remembered. 

It should be borne in mind that in the spacious, fertile and opulent 
countries of the Deccan revenue was not assessed on the bigha basis, by 
measurements or on the different classes of land and their produce, or 
even upon mutual arrangements. Cultivation was assessed on the 
basis of a plough and a yoke of bullocks. A small portion of whatever 
crop was produced—and this varied in different centres and farganas — 

1 Taken from *Alamg%rnama, pp. 66, 67, 

2 This account of the settlement of the Deccan is taken almost verbatim 

from Khafi Khan, I, pp. 732-735, note 123. Apparently the author of the 
MdSthir had a Ms. of ^afi I^an with the alternate reading as given in the 
footnote. Sec also Moreland’s account in Cambridge History of IndiUy IV, p. 
468, for a good summary of the reforms introduced by Murshid Quli Khan, 
apparently based on Khan. 
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was handed over to the ruler (the Hakim) as the revenue. No enqui¬ 
ries were made in regard to increases or decreases. Later, when the 
country for some time was trodden by the armies of the Emperors of 
India, the peasantry on hearing the name of the Mughals and the new 
arrangements feared and trembled, and left their homes. Further, a 
great decrease in rainfall was followed by famine for several years. So 
great was the desolation that in spite of Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 
q.th year of his reign, reducing the revenues of ^andesh by 30 to 40 
krors of dam^t the country did not recover its normal condition till 
Murshid Quli Khan was appointed. He on his own initiative carefully 
and energetically introduced the revenue system of Raja Todar Mai, 
which, since the time of Emperor Akbar had prevailed in Upper India. 
In the first place he did everything possible to bring back the runaway 
peasantry, and appointed intelligent officials (^Aminsy and honest 
collectors to measure the lands, known as the Raqba. They were 
instructed to differentiate between land fit for cultivation, and hilly 
areas and riparian tracts which could not be ploughed. Wherever 
there was no headman in a village, and his heirs had disappeared as a 
result of the conditions that had prevailed, a new headman well 
qualified to look after the cultivators and protect the peasantry, was 
appointed. For the purchase of cattle and other requisites of culti¬ 
vation advances—known as Taqdvi —were made, and collectors were 
instructed to recover these advances at harvest time^. Three regula¬ 
tions were instituted in regard to cultivation. Firstly, as was custo¬ 
mary in former times, agreements were to be executed. Secondly, 
the crop was to be divided—this was known as Batdt,'^ and this was 
to be carried out in three ways:—(1) crops raised by rainfall were to 
be divided half and half (viz.y half to the cultivator and half to the 

I See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 87, and P. Saran, 
The Provincial Government of the Adttghals ( 1940 * PP- ^ 9 ^’ ^ 93 > 

^ Khafi Khan has “by instalments”. 

3 ffi the text is apparently a misprint for ^ Bata i or division. 

It is the same as ghalla hakhshi, sec P. Saran, The Provincial Govern 

ment of the Mughals (1941), pp. 3Q0, 301. 
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State); (ii) of crops irrigated by well-water; if it was some kind of 
corn two-thirds to the cultivator aud one-third to the State, if the crop 
consisted of grapes, sugar-cane, cummin or ispaghul^ (isahghul in text) 
etc. the shares were to be assessed according to the expenses incurred 
in irrigation and the time required for ripening—the State share 
varied from one-ninth to one-fourth, and the balance was to be retained 
by the cultivators; and (iii) in areas cultivated by underground 
channels (karez), or by canals from rivers—and which are known as 
Pdt^i the division varied more or less against the rates of the well 
irrigated lands. The third regulation was in respect of measurements 
or Raqba^, Every kind of crop was inspected in view of the previous¬ 
ly executed agreements and enquiries were made as to the rates and 
cultivation from sowing to harvest and it was thus possible to decide 
after measurement as to what share should be taken. These regula¬ 
tions were introduced in the three or four provinces of the Deccan— 
which was the extent of the territory under the imperial rule at the 
time— and they were known as the Dhdra of Murshid Qull Khan. 

His son ‘All Beg received, in the 4th year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
the title of Ihtimam Khan, and his other son Fadl ‘All Beg was appoin¬ 
ted, in the 32nd year, the reporter (Waqdi^ Nigdr) of the chief Divan. 
At the time of granting the title and ^anl, the Emperor enquired 
whether they would like the title of Khan or their father’s title. He 
for certain reasons chose the title of Murshid Qull IGian. Aurangzib 
said^, “I and my mother were the gifts [Qf 4 rbdn) of ‘All—May the 

1 Plantago ovata Forsk. (Plantago tspaghul Roxb.), see Burkill Dictionary of 
Economic Products of the Malay Peninsula^ II, p. 1767. The seeds are used in 

medicine. 

2 Pdt according to Wilson’s Glossary is ‘^a small raised water-course for 
irrigating fields and gardens.” 

3 Raba of the Text should be Raqha i.e., area, as it is in the 
previous page of the Text. 

4 Taken from Maathir-i-'Alamgirh p. 313, but it appears to be an incorrect 
quotation. According to the work cited Fadl ‘Ali did not like his father’s title 
and preferred to be called Fadl ‘Ali Khan. Upon this the Emperor remarked 
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Mercy of God be upon him—tell the ignorant fellow that he should 
not become QulI in place of ‘All. Fadl ‘All Khan is better. 

Later he was appointed Dtvdn of Prince Muhammad Mu*izz'ud-Din 
who was released from confinement. In the 42nd year, he was 

appointed Dtvdn of the province of Multan. We have heard it 

stated by one of his companions, who was not unworthy of belief, 
that when he started from the Deccan for Multan, he and his com¬ 
panions were full of high hopes. When, however, he reached 

Lahore, he halted there for a time to recover from the fatigue of the 
journey. Every morning he would go to a garden for a walk, and 
every evening a fresh assembly would be arranged. Suddenly a stone 
of calamity was flung from the sling of Heavens, and it fell upon the 
glass of his expectations. An order came to the Governor of the 
province to put a collar and chains on Fadl ‘All and send him to the 
Court. The governor was obliged to carry out the order. On this 
occurrence being communicated to the Court, it was discovered that 
the supposed royal-patent was a forgery, and that the poor man had 
without any justification been subjected to severities and imprisonment. 
Immediately mace-bearers were deputed to release Ivm wherever diey 
should meet him, and to restore to him his goods and property which 
had been confiscated at Lahdre. 


MURSHID QULI KHAN TURKMAN known as 
MURAWWAT KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp- 421-428)- 

During the reign of Jahangir he came from Iran, and on being 
taken in royal service was granted the rank of 700 with 200 
InAeard year ot Shah Jahin’r reign, he was pronrotedro the rank 
0( 1,000 and appointed Master o( the Horse'. As his skill an 


~I, and „y modwr and fadiet went the gd. o( 'Ali. Te« dii. ig-ta.i fe».. » 

leave aside -All and take the name ot Qoli; Fadl ‘3"'' ^ p, 

I In the 6th yeat he was teii».«l from *0 elSee ol Ma.tet of the Ho 

see Bddshdhndma, I, pt. ii, p. 67. 
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devotion became conspicuous, and as in the office of the Mir 
Ttizuk (Master of Ceremonies) consideration for rank and office were 
essential requisites, and the Mir Tuzuk l^alll Ullah Khan, on 
account of his uncouth manners, could not carry out the duties to 
the royal satisfaction, this office also was entrusted in the 6th year to 
Murawwat Khan in addition to his former duties, and he was granted 
an increase of 500 in his rank. He also received the title of his uncle 
Murshid Qull, who was the Lala' (guardian) of Shah ‘Abbas I. When 
the royal standards started from Agra towards DaulatabSd, as is 
expressed in the chronogram: 

Ba fadshah Jahdn In safar mubarak bad, 

(May this journey be blessed to the World’s Emperor: 1045 
A. H., 1635 A. D.) ; at the stage of Rupbas, the Faujdarl of 
Mathura and Mahaban^ and the chastisement of the turbulent 
men in that unsettled area was assigned to the said ^an. As a 
large force^ was essential for keeping that country in order, he 
received an increase of 500 foot and 300 horse; his rank became 
2,000 with 2,000 horse; and he was granted a standard. Later, 
as his policy of government proved successful for that unsettled 
area, and the turbulent inhabitants were curbed by his powerful 
hands, he was rewarded with royal favours, and received an increase 
of 500 with 500 horse^ and the gift of kettle drums. In the i ith 
year, 1047 A.H. (1637-38 A.D.) at the time of storming Barekl^— 
one of the villages of the sedition-mongers, who had all assembled 
there under the protection of a wall, and were plotting to create dis¬ 
turbances—he was killed by a gun shot. During the time he was the 
Faujdar of Mathura, he bound and imprisoned many (men) and collect¬ 
ed a large number of beautiful maidens, each more handsome and 

1 BadshShnama, I, pt. ii, p. 105. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 142. 

3 Badshahnama, II, p. 7. In the text the name of the place is printed as 
Bureii, but it is Bareki in Badsh 3 nama and in ^afi I^an, I, p. 552, and this 
has been adopted in the translation. 
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graceful than the other. It is stated that at Gawardhannagar (Gokul) 
—which is situated opposite to Mathura on the other bank of the 
Jumna, and which is regarded as the place of birth and residence of 
Krishna, a vast crowd of men and women assembles on the night of 
8th Sawan—which on account of his birth they call the Janam Ashta- 
mh It happened that the Khan, following their custom, placed a 
C^tishqa (caste-mark) on his forehead, and wearing Dhoti mixed in the 
crowd enjoying the sight of the beautiful women. He saw a woman, 
who in beauty was the envy of the moon, and like a wolf pouncing 
upon a flock carried her away. As his men had kept his boat in 
readiness he hurried away by it to Agra. The Hindus never disclosed 
as to whose daughter she was. 

As the story of Murshid Qull Khan Shamlu Lala* Istalju is not 
without interesting incidents, a short account of it is included here. 
He was the governor of Khwaf and BaUiurz. ‘All Qull Khan Sham¬ 
lu, the Governor of Herat and AmIr-ul-Umara of Kh urasan was entrus¬ 
ted with the guardianship of ‘Abbas Mirza, who since the days of his 
grandfather Shah Tahmasp Safavl was the governor of Khurasan. 
Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, father of the said Prince, became 
the ruler of Iran, but, on account of lack of eyesight, he could not 
manage the Iranians, and the country became the abode of calamity 
and strife. In the year 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) he, by a judicious 
realization of the situation, gained the assent of the officers of Khurasan 
and raising ‘Abbas Mirza to the throne, gave him the title of Shah 
‘Abbas. Murshid Qull Khan before everyone else expressed his agree¬ 
ment to this arrangement, and took oaths of fealty. But Murtada 
Qull IGian Durnak, the Governor of the holy Mashhad, who regarded 
himself an equal of ‘All Qull Khan, and as prince of princes BegUr 
i?eg?) of half of Khurasan did not agree and strove to cause dissension. 
Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda proceeded with a large force to KJiura- 
san, and ‘All Qull Khan, not feeling himself equal to the contest, took 
refuge in the fort of Herat. Murshid Qull Khan, also found refuge 
in the Turbat, After some strife and contention a peace was arranged. 
Sultan Muhammad, on condition of his offering obedience, confirmed 
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the territory of Herat for the Prince and Murshid QulT, as it was prior 
to the event, and returned. Out of regard for the said Khan he 
removed Murtada Qull J^an from the holy Mashhad, and to conci¬ 
liate Murshid Qull f^an and the Istalju tribe he appointed Sulaiman 
Khan, who was a son of their patron saint as the governor of 
that place. Before he had established himself there, Murshid Qull 
Khan on a pretence of a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imam of 
genii and men {Imam-i-Radt) came to the city. He opened the gates 
of deception and trickery, and professed friendship and loyalty 
to Sulaiman Khan. When he had gradually collected a force, he 
sent a message to Sulaiman Khan to the effect that as the latter 
did not have a force strong enough to keep the contumacious 
persons of the place in order, he should leave this affair to him, 
and should himself proceed to Khwaf and Bakhurz to live there 
camfortably. Willy-nilly Sulaiman Khan- agreed, and left the place. 
On the way he cast away his goods and property and proceeded 
to ‘Iraq. Murshid Qull Khan became firmly established in holy 
Mashhad, and by persuasion and reconciliation he subdued most of the 
sedition-mongers of l^urasan. He so effected their conciliation that 
his rule became supreme in Khurasan, and his power and influence 
increased materially. Afterwards professing regard and loyalty for 
‘All Qull Khan (?Murshid Qull Khan) he sent his brother Ibrahim 
Khan to him, to prevail on him to come with the Shah to holy Mash¬ 
had, so that lie might be able to give a proof of his loyalty and 
devotion. 

As worldly matters are often of such a nature that what begins 
in friendship ends in enmity and opposition, the elderly persons 
of the Shamlus, regaling his power with derision, calumniated him. 
Enmity broke out between the two leaders, and gradually matters 
came to such a pass, that ‘Ali Quit taking that Shah with him 
led an army against Mashhad. Murshid Qull Khan who had no 
general, tried to bring about a peace by all possible means. In the 
direction of Sutaid Tarshez the two armies came face to face. ‘All 
Qull Khan, not agreeing to peace on any terms, and casting aside the 
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reins of caution and altcrness from his hands, himself became the 
messenger of war. He attacked a force of Murshid Qull I^an, and 
dispersing it started in pursuit. Murshid Quli Khan, with a few 
men, was waiting on one side. He saw the royal standard, and 
taking advantage of his good fortune, captured the fortunate King. 
Then he attacked the enemy with the same small force^ and signally 
defeated them. Later when ‘All Quli Khan returned from his persuit 
he could discover no signs of his centre or the royal Umbrella. He 
was utterly bewildered, and in utter disappointment went off to Herat. 
Murshid Quli Khan rejoiced over his unexpected victory. He wrote 
an affectionate letter, couched in servile terms and with friendly 
reproaches, to ‘All QulT Khan, and ascribed what had happened to 
the decrees of Fate. 

In fine, Murshid Quli ^an organized the affairs of the Kingdom 
of Shah ‘Abbas, and established himself as his Vakil and guardian. 
As the land of Iran had been shrouded by a mist of tumult and cala- 
mity, Murshid Quli Khan heard that Qazvin (Kazvln)—which was 
the scat of the Safavi princes—was unprotected, and so taking the 
Prince with him and with all speed proceeded by the route of Dam- 
ghan to Qazwin. Persian grey beards, hearing of the King’s arrival, 
came from all sides, and when this news reached the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad Khudabanda, everyone from the soldiers, the middle-class 
men to the nobles—all of whom had their men and families in 
Qazwin—deserted him without his leave. 

As Fate had so decreed, all the officials, who were the mainstay of 
the State, also gave up the reins of expediency from their hands, and 
went to Qazwin. They became assured of their positions by taking 
oaths and promises from Murshid Quli Khan. And when they 
entered the city, Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda—who had become 
disgusted with the whimsical ways and ups and downs of the incons¬ 
tant world, and was looking round for a corner of rest and retirement 
—in an interview with his son, Shah ‘Abbas, expressing his happiness 
and satisfaction abdicated, and adorned his son’s head with the 
royal crown. Next day Murshid Quli Khan decorated the hall of 

40 
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Forty Pillars, and placed the Shah on the throne. He called to account 
the officers for the number of Sultan Hamza Mirza, and having 
beheaded a number of the leaders, who were the pillars of the State, 
condoned the offences of other officers and dignitaries. It generally 
happens that whenever a great and brave man exerts himself to raise 
a king to the throne, and by good fortune and hard work succeeds in 
doing so, he does not afterwards repose on the bed of prosperity, but 
has to quaff a bitter draught from the cup-bearer of time, and all his 
help and friendship is recompensed with dislike and enmity; in place 
of favours there is rebellion, and finally they destroy him. Probably 
the reason for this is that the powerful and far-seeing kings on becom¬ 
ing cognisant of their genius and influence in the important affairs of 
the State, regard the continued presence of such persons as inimical to 
their welfare, and so exert themselves to destroy them. It is also 
well known that most great men who exert themselves for service and 
putting the affairs into order, as a result of their pre-eminence 
develop haughtiness and pride, and cannot brook any opposition to 
their management. When the power and predominance of Murshid 
Qull Khan rose to a great height, and he had supreme control of every 
affair of the State, flames of hate and envy burst up in the breasts 
of his colleagues and competitors. The Shah, who had been brought 
up among the Shamlus, did not like the guardianship of Murshid 
Qull Khan and the interference of the Istaljus; the behaviour of 
Murshid Qull Khan was also not agreeable to him. In the 2nd year 
of his reign, in the year 997 A.H. (1589 A.D.), while they were 
proceeding towards Khurasan, he gave a hint to a body of men, and 
they suddenly entered the guard house {Kushk khana) and killed 
Murshid Qull Khan while he was aslccp\ 


1 The account of Murshid Quli the uncle, which forms the major part of 
the above notice, appears to be raised on TSrikh 'AUm Ara-i-'AbbSsi by Iskandar 
Munshi. 
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MURTADA KHAN (SAIYID) MUBARAK KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 644-646). 

He was one of the Bokhara Saiyids. He grew up in the time of 
AurangzTb, and was for a time the Governor of the fort of Ram Kesar, 
and for some time that of Asir. He was also for a time Fa^jdar of 
Sultanpur, Nandurbar. Later in succession to Muhamid Khan, Daula- 
tabad was also added to his charge. In the 29th year he was granted 
the title of Murtada KhanL and the rank of 3,000. It is stated that he 
was closely connected with Khan Jahan Bahadur. When the Emperor 
proposed to grant the title of ^an to his sons Saiyid Mahmud 
and Saiyid Jahangir, Khan Jahan represented: Saiyid Mahmud 
says that no one in their family had received the titles of Mahmud 
Khan or Firuz ^an. The Emperor asked him to suggest some 
suitable titles. He proposed that Saiyid Mahmud might be called 
Mubarak Khan, and Saiyid Jahangir Mujtaba Khan. The Emperor 
commented that Mubarak Khan was the title of the father. Khan 
Jahan enquired wheather the title of Murtada Khan was reserved for 
some other person. If not, there was no one better fitted for it than 
the said Khan. The Emperor approved of the proposal. Murtada 
Khan died in the 45th year, 1112 A.H. (1700-01 A.D.). QiFadar 
Bihist (The Commandant of the Heavens) gives the date, if the ha in 
Qil*a is omitted. After his death, his eldest son, Saiyid Mahmud 
Mubarak Khan was appointed Governor of Mahakot in the fortress of 
Daulatabad, and in Muhammad Shah’s reign had the rank of 3,000. 
After him his son Saiyid Murad ‘All Mubarak Khan, who had the 
rank of 2,500, and on his death, his son Saiyid Shcr ‘All Mubarak 
Khan were respectively the Commandants of the fort. The second son 
Saiyid Jahangir Mujtaba Khan was appointed to the charge of ‘Ambar- 
kot. Later, his son Saiyid ‘All Rada, his son, had his father s title, 
and during the reign of Muhammad Shah held the rank of 3,000, the 
title of his grandfather, and the charge of the same province. After 


i MaSthtr^-i-^AUrngirh p. 273. 
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his death Saiyid ‘All Akbar had the title of Mujtaba IGian in succes¬ 
sion to his father and grandfather. Afterwards the fort fell into the 
hands of Salabat Jang. Up to that time the commandants of the forts 
of the area had never submitted to the viceroys of the Deccan such as 
Husain ‘All Khan AmIr-ul-Umara, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah and his 
sons. When the viceroys in question carried out measurements of the 
fiefs connected with the fort and confiscated them, Emperor Muha¬ 
mmad Shah fixed a grant in cash of two lacs of rupees per annum from 
the State exchequer for the Ta^aluqdars of the fort. Once Asaf Jah 
for some reason became angry with the Commandant of the fort, and 
deputed an army to besiege him. On hearing of it Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah sent him a royal patent to the effect: “We have only one 
fort pertaining to our dominions in the whole of the Deccan. You 
should not try to take it.” Asaf Jah, in deference to the Emperor’s 
orders, made peace, and withdrew his forces. 

MURTADA I^AN SAIYID NIZAM 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 479-481). 

He^ was rhe second son of Mlran Sadr Jahan Plhanl. He was born 
of a Brahman mother who was greatly loved by the Miran. On her 
account he was very fond of this son, and took great pains for his 
education. During his lifetime he brought him to-the notice of the 
Emperor, and had a high rank bestowed on him. After Miran’s 
death. Emperor Jahangir promoted him to the rank of 2,500 with 
2,000 horsc^. In the ist year, after the accession of Shah Jahan, he 
received an increase of 500, and his rank became 3,000 with 2,000 
horse^, and he was granted the gift of a drum. After the death of 

1 His name was Saiyid Nizam Khan, see Badsh^hn^ma, I, pt. i, p. 183, and 
Blochmann, A^iriy I (2nd edn.), p. 522. A summary of his career is given in the 
same work on pp. 5 ^ 3 * his father Sadr Jahan see p. 522 of the same 
work, also Muntakhab-tit-Tawdrikh, III, Haig*s translation, pp. 198-200. Pihani 
is a village near Qanauj in the United Provinces. 

2 Bddshdhnama, I, pt. i, p. 183. 


3 Op. cit,, p. 229. 
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Murtada Khan Mir Hisam-ud-Dln Inju, the Saiyid received the title 
of Murtada Khan. When Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan was deputed 
to the Deccan as the Viceroy, the said ^an was also appointed an 
auxiliary, and permitted to leave for the Deccan. When, in the 6th 
year corresponding to 1042 A.H. (1632-33 A.D.), the great fort of 
Daulatabad was conquered through the brave efforts of Mahabat Khan, 
Commander-in-chief, he desired to leave one of the leaders of the army 
with a trustworthy force in charge of the fort and himself to return 
to Burhanpur. On account of the great hardships they had to endure 
for a long time during the course of the siege of the fort, and never 
having had any rest from the day and night harassment by the 
Bijapur and Nizam ShahT forces, and also because of the scarcity of 
provisions, no one to whom he offered the charge agreed to accept it. 
As Murtada Khan was a man of means and had a following, Mahabat 
Kh an urged him to accept a charge. The Saiyid raised so many 
objections and urged them so strongly, that Mahabat Khan made him 
hand over a written letter of resignation. 

When Khan Dauran, out of loyalty and steadfast courage accepted 
the task, f^an Khanan diplomatically left Saiyid Murtada l^an^ 
and a number of others with him in the fort, and retired. Soon 
afterwards a letter patent was received by l^an Dauran stating that 
as he had endured more hardships and troubles than anyone else, he 
should make over the fort to Murtada ^an, and proceed to Malwa, 
which was his government, and rest there for a while. The said 
Khan left the Saiyid in the fort, and handed over to him the money 
of the State treasury, which he had in his charge, for the expenses 
of the fort, and departed for his destination^. Later Murtada 
l^an was promoted to the charge of Dalmau , and was appointed 
to punish the malcontents there who had become very troublesome. 
As his home was in the neighbourhood of Dalmau , he collected a 

1 The account of the hesitation of the officers to accept command of the 
Daulatabad fort is taken from BSdshShnSma, I, pt. i. p* 53 *' 

2 Op, cit., p. 534. 
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large force, and exerted himself vigorously in searchig for and reducing 
the bands of malcontents. He was repeatedly victorious, and his 
administration proved successful. For a long time he was in Baiswara 
and Lucknow, and was engaged in putting these places into order. 
At last, as owing to old age and infirmity he did not have the necess¬ 
ary strength to tour about, he could not look after his duties. In 
the 24th year he was removed from office, and was granted a yearly 
pension of 20 lac dams out of the revenues of the Pijiani fargana^ 
which was his native place, and the annual revenue of which was one 
kror dams. As his sons had died, each of his grandchildren, ‘Abdul 
Muqtadir and ‘Abdullah received increases of rank, and his other 
grandchildren also received suitable allowances. As a result 80 lac 
dams^ out of the annual revenue of the fargana were received by them. 
For a long time the Saiyid was on the list of pensioners till he died at 
his appointed time. In Shah Jahan’s reign ‘Abdul Muqtadir had the 
rank of 1,000 with 600 horse, and later was appointed Faujdar of 
Khairabad. 

(MIR) MURTADA mAN SABAZWARI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 290-252). 

He was a Saiyid of the Deccan, and one of the Amirs of that 
area. At first he was in the service of ‘Adil Shah, the ruler of 
Bijapur. At the invitation of Murtada Nizam Shah he went to 
Ahmadnagar, and was appointed head of the Berar army. When 
Shah Qulr Salabat ^an, the Circassian, became the Prime Minister 
of Nizam Shah, Saiyid Murtada was appointed AmIr-ul-Umara, and 
was deputed to devastate the country of ‘Adil Shah. He greatly 
distinguished himself by his bravery and valour in that campaign. 
Later, when Nizam Shah became melancholy-mad and retired, and 
communication with him became restricted to letters only, Salabat 
t^an obtained complete control of all affairs. Clouds of hostility 
rose up between Salabat Khan and the Mir, and the former set about 
putting down the fief-holders of Berar. The Mir in collusion with 
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Khudawand Khan HabshT, Jamshed ^an ShlrazI and other fief- 
holders of Berar, raised a large army in the year 992 A.H. (1584 
A,D.), and hastening to the vicinity of Ahmadnagar encamped there. 
Salabat Khan represented the matters in a different way to Murtada 
Nizam Shah, and in attendance on Prince Mlran Husain prepared for 
battle. The Berar army was defeated. The Mir not only lost a 
great deal of property, but was also forced to leave the country. He 
went with his companions to Emperor Akbar, and received from him 
the rank of 1,000 and a fertile jagtr^. He rendered valuable services 
in the Deccan campaign in attendance on Prince Sultan Murad. 
When the Prince after making peace returned from Ahmadnagar, 
he held a council for deliberations. Many of the great officers did 
not agree to take up the government of the conquered territories. 
Muhammad Sadiq, however, offered to accept the duties of safeguar¬ 
ding the border areas, and took up his quarters at Mahkar^, and Mir 
Murtada was appointed in charge of the cultivated country, and he 
fixed his headquarters at Ellichpur on account of the vicinity of Gawil 
fort, as there was no better fort in Berar, and this had always been 
the residence of the rulers of the country. It was some two kos from 
Ellichpur. Though a large part of the country had been conquered 
by the imperialists this fort had not so far fallen into their hands. 
By his skill he took possession of it, and by his careful management 
was able to ward off the chance of any further worry for the time 
being. Wajih-ud-Din and Biswas Ra’I the defenders of the fort, 
owing to the scarcity of provisions, delivered the keys of the fort in 
the 43rd year, 1007 (* 59®’’99 A.D.). They received ranks 

1 See Akharnama, III, Text, p. 456, Beveridge's translation, III p. 456. 

2 Op. c#f., Text, p. 702, translation p- 1050. In that work, however, it is 

not definitely stated that the Prince arranged the Council. Mahkar, with the 
incorrect variant Bhakkar in Akbarnamat is in Mahkar Sarkar^ Berar, vide 
Jarrett's translation of II, p. 237. Gawil Sarkar is also in Berar, op. ctt., 

p. 233, also see Imferid Gazetteer, VII, p. 367; it is now included in Amraoti 
district, Berar, and is called Gawilgarh. In Akbarnama the change of headquar 
ters from Gawil to Ellichpur is not mentioned. 
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and jagtrs and were taken into the royal serviced Later, the Mir 
performed good service in attendance on Prince Sutun Daniyal in 
the taking of the fort of Ahniadnagar. After that fort had been taken, 
he waited on Emperor Akbar at Burhanpur, and for his loya^ services 
was rewarded with an increase in his rank, and the gift of a standard, 
a drum, and a fertile jagtr^. 

MURTADA fOHAN (SAIYID) SHAH MUHAMMAD 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 597, 598). 

He was a Bokhara Saiyid. He had a high post in the special 
guards (fJhaukt Khas) of Prince Aurangzlb Bahadur. When the 
Prince started from the Deccan to Upper India to enquire after the 
health of his venerable father, he was elevated by the grant of the title 
of Murtada Khan/ In the battle against Jaswant Singh he had the 
charge of Iltutmish (Advance Guard of the Centre), and performed 
valient deeds. In the first battle against Data Shikoh his bravery was 
decorated with a wound. In the battle with Shuja‘^ and in the 
second battle with Data Shikoh also he distinguished himself. In the 
7th year, as a result of increase, his rank became 5,000 with 5,000 
horse. In the 21st year®, corresponding to 1088 A.H. (1677 A.D.) 
he died. The Emperor had sent Balditawar Khan, the eunuch, to 
enquire after his health. In reply he said, “I had the desire to sacri¬ 
fice my life in the service of my master, but this did not come to pass. 
Other make offerings of gold and jewels. I present a few lives in 
place of my offering, and hope that these will be of service to my 

1 Akharnama, Text, p. 744, translation, pp. im, H12, 

2 Op. cit,, Text» p. 779, translation, p. 1166. 

3 *Alamgirnamay p. 62. 

4 His part in the battles against Shuja* and Dara Shikoh is to be found on 
pp. 249, 308 respectively of *Alamgirnama, 

5 The account of his good qualities and death is taken from Ma 3 ^ir-i- 
^Alamgiriy pp. 163, 164. The exact date of his death is given as 3rd Rabi* I, 
1088 A.H. 
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master^. After his death, most of his servants from the rank of 
1,000 to 80 entered royal service, and his footmen were given em¬ 
ployment in the workshops. He was a bold Saiyid, and kept his 
men in good care and discipline. His son was Saiyid Hamid Khan, 
who received the title of Khan m the 4th year. In the 15th year, 
he was deputed* with Ra‘dandaz I^an for the chastisement of the 
Satnaml clan, and rendered good service. In the i6th year, he 
brought to the Court the son of the* Zammdar of Kuma’on, who, 
after his territory had been much traversed by the royal troops, was 
pardoned at the instance of Saiyid Murtada Khan. In the 20th year, 
he was appointed governor of Ajmer* in succession to Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan. In the 21st year, he returned to Court, and on the death of 
his father, was honoured with the appointment of Superintendent* of 
the Special Guards. In the 23rd year he was deputed* to chastise the 
turbulent elements in Sujat and Jitaran, and in the 24th year, per¬ 
formed valuable services by inflicting punishment on the Rathor rebels 
towards Mairtha®. Later he received the title of Mujahid Kh an. 
In the 35th year he was appointed Faajdar of Mewat, and had the 
rank of 3,000 with 1,500 horsc^. It has not been possible to trace 
the year of his death. 

MUSAHIB BEG 
(Vol. III. pp. 179-181). 

He was the son of Khwaja Kalan Beg, who was the son of Maula- 
na Muhammad Sadra, who was one of the chief officers of Mirza ‘Umr 
Shaikh, and whose six sons devoted their lives to the service of Babur . 
Kh waja Kalan because of such claims, and by his high sense of justice, 

I Maa^ir-i-*Alamgtr'ty p. ii 5 - ^ Op. cit,, p. 128. 

3 Op, cit., p. 158. 4 P- 

5 Op. cit., p. 193. ^ ^P* * P* 

7 Sec op. cit.y p. 347, where the grant of the title of Mujahid I£han at 

some earlier date is also mentioned. Text is a misprint for Mewat, 

an ill-defined tract south of Delhi. 

8 Akbarnama, 1 . Text. p. 92, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 236- 
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wisdom, pleasing manners, and great literary attainments became a 
favourite of Babur, and rose to the rank of a high official. His brother 
Kuchak Khwaia^ was in-charge of the royal seal and a trusted servant. 
After the conquest of India, which occurred on Friday, 8th Rajab*, 
932 A.H. (20th April, 1526 A.D,), and Agra became Babur’s resi¬ 
dence, the Chaghta’i soldiers found little congeniality or intercourse 
with the people of India. The extreme heat of the atmosphere, the 
pestilential wind (simoom) and the plague added to their distress. 
During this period, as owing to the communications becoming inter¬ 
rupted there was delay in the arrival of supplies; this resulted in a 
scarcity of provisions. The great body of officers set their minds 
upon returning, and many of the brave men went off to Kabul without 
permission. Khwaja Kalan who had shown much courage in every 
battle and particularly in this campaign, also changed his mind. 
Babur, who had set his heart on remaining in India, said that it was 
unworthy of wise conquerors to leave a great country—which had 
been conquered by such efforts, and elaborate arrangements— 
because of small inconveniences that had appeared. But in consideration 
for ^waja Kalan, whose mind was bent on returning, he gave him 
the fief of Ghazni and Gardez, and permitted him to depart*. 
Babur has written in his Memoirs^ that the conquest of India was 
effected by the efforts of the Khwaja, and in his letter to Humayun 
he charged him* to treat the I^waja with consideration and overlook 

1 Akbarnama i, Text, p. 120, translation, p. 281. 

2 20th Rajab iif the Text is incorrect, it should be 8th (20th April), sec 
Akbarnama^ Text p. 95 and translation, p. 242. According to Sir Denison Ross 
in Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 13, Babur sent an advance force on 21st 
April and defeated Ibrahim in the battle of Panipat. 

3 Of, cit.. Text, p. 101, translation, p. 252. Also sec Mrs. Beveridge's 
translation of Memoirs of Babur, p. 525, and her History of Hurndyurif p. 9^^. 

4 Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Bdbur, p. 524, where it is 
stated that the Khwaja had done well in the march from Kabul, in the defeat of 
Ibridiim and until Agra was occupied. 

5 Sec Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Bdhur, p. 627. 
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his insolence. After the death of Babur, the f^waja sided with 
Mlrza Kamran, and governed Qandahar on his behalf\ In the year 
942 A.H. (1536 A.D.), Sam Mirza, the brother of Shah Tahmasp 
Safvl came to Qandahar and besieged it. The Khwaja defended it 
for eight months. When, on the second occasion, the Shah came in 
person, he was forced to surrender the fort, and joined Mirza Kamran 
at Lah 5 re^. After the catastrophe of Chausa the Khwaja accom¬ 
panied Humayun, but when that Emperor owing to the unfavourable 
circumstances turned towards Sindh, the j^waja left him at Sialk6t*\ 
and again joined Kamran. 

When the Khwaja died, his son Musahib Beg, in consideration of 
the valuable services of his ancestors, was admitted to a position of 
intimacy and trust. But as his disposition was prone to evil and 
mischief, and he repeatedly behaved improperly, Humayun called him 
the Musalpib'i-Mtinafiq (The hypocritical courtier). Later, when 
Akbar ascended the throne, Musahib Beg, out of wickedness and 
folly, began to spend his time in company of Shah Abul Ma‘all of 
Timidh. and after spending some time in the eastern districts he be¬ 
came one of Khan Zaman’s companions. In the 3rd year, he came 
with evil intentions to Delhi. Bairam f^an arrested him, and sent 
him off to Hijaz. Nasir-ul-Mulk, by clever diplomacy, made Bairam 
Khan agree to draw lots by writing “Death’* on one piece of paper, 
and ‘‘Release” on another; whichever paper turned up would be acted 
on according to the inscription on it. By chance Fate also seemed to 
be in league with the design, and immediately executioners were sent, 
and he was put to death*. It is said that on this account all the 
Chaghta’i officers and their sons became frightened of Bairam ^an, 
and plotted against him. 

1 AkbarnSma, Text, I, p. 126, translation, p. 292. 

2 Of, cit„ Text. p. 135, translation, pp. 307, 308. 

3 Of, cit.. Text, p. 171, translation, p. 360. 

4 Adapted horn Akbarnama,n. Text, pp. 69. 70, Beveridge’s translation, 

pp. 107, 108. 
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MOSAVI KHAN MIRZA MU‘ 1 ZZ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 633-636). 

He was the daughter’s son of the Saiyid of Saiyids, Mir Muham¬ 
mad Zaman of Mashhad, who was the leader of the learned men of 
that great place. In his early youth, he became annoyed with his 
father Mirza Fakhra, who was of the Musavl Saiyids of Qum, and went 
to the capital Ispahan, which was the centre for the learned and philoso¬ 
phers. He studied under the very learned Aqa Husain Khwansari, 
and because of his quick comprehension and retentive memory became 
the foremost scholar of rational sciences. In the year 1012 A.H. 
(1671-72 A.D.) he migrated to India. 

As his fortune, like his attainments, was in the ascendant, he 
became recipient of favours from Aurangzlb, and was granted a suit¬ 
able rank. He was married^ to the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
the aunt of Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah. It is stated that at 
Hasan Abdal he one day had a discussion about theology and precepts 
with Shaild} ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. The discussion was prolonged. The 
Shaikh asked him as to under whom he received his tenets (Sanad). He 
replied from Shaikh Baha’-ud-Din. The former remarked that he had 
confronted or disputed with the ShaiUi in twenty two places. The Mir 
retorted that probably it was for this reason that the letters of alphabet 
were his master. Finally it came to pass, that the Shaikh getting 
angry enquired the reason for the ShPas of his class fixing a ramrod to 
the corpse at the time of washing it (before burial). The Mir smiled 
and replied that the same question had once been asked of him by the 
agents-provocateur of the danc ng girls of Lahore, and again on that 
day the Shail^ wanted it to be explained. In fine, he, in the begin¬ 
ning of his career, had been appointed as the Divan of Patna and Bihar, 
but he could not get on with Buzurg Umed Khan, the governor of the 

I MaS^ir-i-^Alamgiri, pp. 337, 338. Aurangzib was married to Dilras 
Banu Begam, another daughter of Shah Naw^ and Prince Muhammad 

A‘zam Shah the third son of the Emperor was born of her, vide Irvine, Later 
Mughals, I, p. 2. 
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province, and dissensions sprang up between them. The said Khan 
was proud of his high lineage, and of his being the son of Amlr^ul- 
Umara Shaista Khan, and regarded all others as being below considera¬ 
tion. The Mir relying on his earlier association with the Emperor 
in addition to his own merits and accomplishments, was not prepared 
to be submissive to others. Each sent written complaints about the 
other to the Emperor. Mirza Mu‘izz was summoned to the Presence*. In 
the 32nd year, he was exalted by the grant of the title of Musavi Khan, 
and appointed Divdn'i-Tan (Superintendent of Jdglrs etc.) in succes¬ 
sion to Mu'tamad Khan. The Khan, with a view to effecting savings, 
took bonds from the newly appointed officers (Mansabddrs) to the effect 
that after the preparation of papers {Yaddasht) till they actually took 
possession of jdglrs, no demands would be admissible for this interven- 
ing period. If a jdgtr was transferred after its grant, accounts would 
have to be rendered for the period till they received the grant of a 
fresh fief. When he got a bad name for this procedure, he, to amend 
matters, arranged that no office should be assigned in respect of the 
grant of a jdglr to a new servant without his request. Good God! it 
is stated that in former times when the accounts of jdglr^ were made 
up, generally amounts were found to be due to the government from 
the Alansabddrs. Accordingly revenue collectors {Sazdwals) had to be 
deputed for their realization. The Mansabddrs by bribing them used 
to have recourse to subterfuges. In the Deccan, a result of the small 
holdings of the reserved lands, the diminished produce, and numerous 
claimants—especially among the new DeccanI servants—matters came 
to such a pass that in spite of the bonds introduced by Milsavl ^an, 
large sums were taken from the Mansabddrs and entered into the 
State accounts. Accordingly, although the Mansabddrs presented 
their accounts, the accountants would not listen or pay heed to them^. 
In these days all the regulations are ignored and have become obsolete, 

1 See the account in the notice of Buzurg Umed Khan, M^athir'Hl'Umari, 
Text, I, p. 454, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 429* 

2 Mad^ir-i-’Alamgiri, p. 312. 

3 I^bafi I^an, II, pp. 396, 397. 
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In short in the 33rd year, Musavl Khan was appointed Dtvan^ of the 
Deccan in succession to HajI ShafP Khan. In the 34th year, iioi 
A.H, (1690 A.D.) he died. Kuja shud MUsavJ Khan: Where 
is Musavl Khan? is the chronogram of his death, whille the date of 
birth is given by Afdal aulad Zamana : The best of the sons of the 
age (1056 A.H.; 1646 A.D.). He was unrivalled for pleasant heights 
of fancy, and elegant expressions, and was proficient in letter writing 
and subtle compositions^. At first in his verses he used the nom-dc' 
plume (takhallus) of Fitrat, but later adopted Musavl^. The following 
verse is his: — 


Verse 

My dissipation is a bar in the way of rebellion! 
Nudity is critical of my contaminated clothing. 


MOSAVI MdAN SADR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 441-442), 

It is stated that he is a descendant of the Saiyids of holy Mashhad, 
and was nearly connected with Saiyid Yusuf Khan Ridwi^. In the 
time of Jahangir he became known to the Emperor, and in the 15th 
year was appointed Superintendent of the cool-water stores {Abdar^ 
khana).^ Gradually he rose to the high office of Sadr KuW, and had 
the rank of 2,000 with 500 horse. After the death of Jahangir, he 
was, in the ist year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when his good fortune 
flourished as a result of his being in the good books of Yamln-ud- 
Daulah, confirmed in his office of Sadr Kull, and his rank was 
increased to 3,000^ with 750 horse. In the 5th year, he was 

I Ma^thir-i'*Alamgtrt, p, 330. 2 Op, cit„ pp. 336, 337. 

3 See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.) under Fitrat and 
Musavl |£han pp. 138, 284. 

4 Blochmann, *A*tn, I (2nd edn.), pp. 369-372. 

5 Rogers and Beveridge's translation of Tuzuk-i-fahangirl, II, p. 

6 0 ,p, cit.f p. 7 BadshahnSma^ I, pt. i, p. 181. 
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promoted^ to the rank of 4,000 with 750 horse. In the i6th ycar^ 
he was removed from office as a result of a report to the Emperor that 
he had not carried out the orders about the assignation of lands in the 
proper manner. In the 17th year, on i8th Safr, 1054 A.H. (i6th 
April, 1644 A.D.) he died. His two sons received suitable promo¬ 
tions^. It is stated that though he was not highly educated, he had 
through regular association with learned men picked up the essential 
etiquette for meetings, and could carry on a high-flown conversation. 

MUSTAFA BEG TURKAMAN mAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 384, 385). 

He was one of Jahangir’s officers. In the end of that reign he had 
attained the rank of 2,000 with 1,400 horse. After Shah Jahan’s 
accession, he, in the ist year, was granted an increase, and his rank 
became 3,000 with 2,000 horse^. He also received a robe of honour, 
a jewelled dagger, a flag, and a horse with a silver saddle. In the 3rd 
year, he was exalted by the gift* of a kettle-drum. Later he was 
appointed to the Deccan, and, in the 6th year, when Mahabat Khan 
was engaged in the siege of Daulatabad, he was acting as the Thanadar 
of Zafarnagar. Many of the followers of the contingents of Mansab- 
dars assigned for the expedition, had assembled there together with 
the grain-bullocks, and were, for fear of being way-laid by the DeccanI 
troops, unable to join Khan Khanan’s forces. Mustafa Beg wrote* to 
Khan Khanan in this connection, and the latter deputed Khan Zaman 

with a force to escort the supplies of grain and the men to his camp. 

Mustafa Beg died in the 7th year’', 1043 A.H. (1633 A.D,). Hasan 
Khan, his son, attained the rank of 800 with 300 horse, and his 
brother ‘All Qull rose to the rank of 900 with 450 horse; the latter 
died in the 15th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

I Bddshahndma, i pt. i, p. 200. 2 Badsh^hnama, II, p. 316. 

3 Op. ciu, pp. 372, 373. 

4 BddshdhndmaA, 121. His rank after increase is given as 3,000 

with 1,500 horse. 5 Of, cit.^ p. 300, 

6 Of. cft., pp. 505, 506. 7 BSdshahnSma, I, pt. ii, p. 298. 
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MUSTAFA KHAN KASHI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 637-641). 
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He was a Shl‘a of Afghan descent. His father was so destitute' 
that on his death it was found difficult to defray the expenses in 
connection with his burial. The said Khan took leave of his mother 
at the age of fourteen, and went forth to earn the livelihood. Gradu¬ 
ally, in the service of Muhammad A^zam Shah he gained his intimacy 
through good service. He became a true courtier and an intimate 
confidant of the Prince. As there was a constant complaint regard¬ 
ing the excessive expenditure of the forces in the service of the 
Prince, the said Khan having discovered the real causes arranged that 
more than 6,000 horse should not be enrolled in his establishment. 
If, however, in view of recommendations, the arrival of excellent 
recruits, o: in consideration of the needs of some expedition, this 
number had to be exceeded, no pay would be allowed to the new 
comers until the fixed limit had been reached cither through deaths or 
by desertions*. As a result of his careful attention to details, the 
Prince’s establishment was put on a proper footing, and there were no 
further complaints either on the part of the soldiery or the camp 
followers (Shagird fesha),^ There was, however, a force of ten to 
twelve thousand horsemen always in readiness^. As a result, he gained 
the confidence of the Prince to such an extent that no work was done 
without consulting him. Whatever the Prince did contrary to the 
wishes of Aurangzlb, the Emperor ascribed it to the clever counsels of 
the said Khan. As the Afghans were not trusted (by Aurangzlb), 
the Khan’s supreme authority in the Prince’s establishment was viewed 

1 IQiafi I^ian, II, p. 4^1. It is stated that he left his home three days after 
the Fatiha, and migrated to India with an Afghan caravan. 

2 Op. cit., p. 440. 

3 The camp followers, such as muleteers, etc. 

4 This fact is also mentioned by f^afi ^an. Probably what is meant is 
that owing to the excellent arrangements made by Mu.stafa Khan about ten to 
twelve thousand horsemen were always available. 
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with disfavour, and (the Emperor) several times hinted to the Prince 
in this connection. Finally some fault was found and he was deprived 
of his office. Mace-bearers^ were appointed to remove him from the 
Prince’s Camp, and convey him to the port of Surat. A royal order 
was also sent to the governor of the place, that he should be put on 
board a ship, and sent off to the holy places. The said Khan, after 
performing the pilgrimage to the holy Ka‘ba’—May God exalt the 
Spots ! = returned to Surat. Although an order summoning him was 
sent, but there was no indication that he had been forgiven. The 
said ^an, in the 39th year of the reign, arrived at Aurangabad, and 
in view of the Emperor’s inclination, waited on him in the garb of a 
dervish. Emperor Aurangzlb recited this hemistich: — 

Hemistich 

I recognize you in whatever form^ you may come ! 

It is stated that though Muhammad A‘zani Shah tried by recom¬ 
mending his case, to take him with him, but he did not succeed. 
The said ' Khan, who was adorned with literary attainments and per¬ 
fections, composed a work entitled Imarat-al-Kalam for easily tracing 
the verses of the Qti/an, The Prince brought it to the notice of the 
Emperor and added that it was the composition of Mustafa Khan. 
After reading it, the Emperor said, it should not be styled a composi¬ 
tion but a compilation. The Prince represented that no earlier work had 
come to his notice, and so it was entitled to be regarded as a composi¬ 
tion. The Emperor was provoked, and ordered the royal librarian to 
bring the work, which a certain person had previously written on the 
subject, and to hand it over to the Prince. The said fGian spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement in his house. A lofty building, 
which he built in one of the wards of Sultanganj in Aurangabad, is 
known by his name. 

1 The expression in the Text and Khafi Khan which 

would mean strict mace-bearers, probably implying that they had strict injunc¬ 
tions to carry out the mission. 

2 Perhaps a play on the words Surat and Surat. 

4^ 
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Aurangzib had more affection for Muhammad A*zam Shah 
than for his other sons, but owing to differences of temperaments 
constant clashes occurred. It is stated^ that, in the 36th year of 
the reign, Muhammad A‘zam Shah was reported to have conceived 
foolish ideas on account of the news of the release of Sultan Muhammad 
Mu*zzam. The Emperor prudently deputed Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah, who was near Bankapur, to proceed to Wagingcra. As the royal 
camp was on the route, various reports from the Emperor (? of the 
Emperor’s health) reached Muhammad A‘zam Shah. The Prince 
arriving near the royal camp sent a message to the effect that though 
he was very anxious to pay his respects, yet, as he was proceeding on 
duty, he was afraid lest his men, after reaching the royal camp, might 
delay in leaving it. He would, however, carry out whatever orders were 
issued. A reply was received that the Emperor also was anxious to sec 
his son, but as it would not be desirable for the Prince to enter the royal 
camp, the Emperor was leaving the camp unattended for the purpose 
of hunting. The Prince also should come with his two sons and with a 
guard of only 500 horse. He would then be permitted to depart with¬ 
out delay. Orders were also issued for a small tent to be pitched at some 
distance from the royal camp on low ground so that it might not be 
visible from a distance. Secret orders were also issued to the Bakhshts, 
the Superintendent of the body-guard, the mace-bearers and the royal 
guards to take with them a few selected armed men. Openly strict 
orders were issued against the taking of a large number of men with 
them. The men of Barha and the Masters of Ceremonies (Mtr 
Tuzuks) were appointed to prevent a crowd, and making arrangements 
on all four sides of the royal pavilion so that no one could gain entry 
without permission. After reaching the hunting ground successive 
orders were sent to the Prince to the effect that space in the royal 
pavilion was limited, and he should come with only a few men. When 
the Prince came near the camp, Jamal Chda conveyed the order that 

1 The account of A‘^am Shah's visit to Aurangzib is taken from Khafi 
l^an, II, pp. 407-410. 
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the game, which had been brought close to the guns, would take 
fright*. The space for the equipage was also limited, and the Prince, 
therefore, should not bring more than three grooms with him. When 
the Prince with his two sons Wala Jah and ‘All Tabar came to the 
lines, he, in compliance with the instructions, had only two grooms 
with him. Under the circumstances the Prince changed colour, and 
realized that he had fallen in a snare of misfortune. Mukhtar Khan 
conveyed the order that all three should come leaving their armour 
behind. After the Prince had paid his respects, the Emperor embraced 
him with affection, and giving him a gun ordered him to shoot the 
game. Afterwards he took him to the Oratory, and bade him to take 
a seat. He made eager enquiries about all affairs. On account of a 
report that the Prince had a coat-of-mail under his tunic, he called for 
a cup of perfume, and after opening the fastenings of the tunic rubbed 
the perfume with his own hands. Taking the royal sword, which was 
lying neat'® him, out of its scabbard, he handed it to the Prince. The 
latter took it with trembling hands, and after looking at it wanted to 
return it. The Emperor, however, presented it to him as a mark of 
royal favour, and also repeated some words of instruction and indica¬ 
tions to the effect that having arrested the Prince he had released him. 
Therc-after he allowed him to depart. 

MUSTAFA KHAN KHAWAFI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 516-518). 

His name was Mir Ahmad, and his father was Mirza ‘Arab, a 
genuine Saiyid of Khawaf, He came to India, and entered Jahangir’s 
service, and was soon appointed recorder (Waqa^ Nigar). Later 

1 The word f j ram fright has been omitted in the Text. It has been 
included in the translation as otherwise the sentence is incomplete; it is in the 
original in Khafi Khan. 

2 In the Text the expression is while in ]^afl Kiian 

p. 409, it is J^hi . There it is also stated that Aurang- 

Zib rcniarked that the sword had coru^ down to him from the time of Babur, 
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through his good fortune he was made an Amir, and was respected and 
trusted throughout the remaining period of his life. His sons were 
Mirza Shams-ud-Din and Mir Ahmad. The first, during his father’s 
lifetime, was killed by his own servant while he was whipping him. 
The second, during the reign of Shah Jahan, held for a time th^ 
appointment of BakhshJ of Lucknow. In the 21st year, when^ Prince 
Murad Bakhsh was deputed for the management of the affairs of the 
Kashmir province, he was appointed his Dtvan, Later, he was posted 
in the Deccan, and was given the rank of 700 with 250 horse. In the 
3rd year, he was appointed commandant of the Zafarnagar fort in 
Balaghat in Berar, which was situated at a distance of 20 kos from 
Aurangabad. 

As he was distinguished for his honesty, ability, and understand¬ 
ing, he became a favourite of Prince Muhammad Aurangzib 
Bahadur, the Viceroy of the Deccan, and became very influential 
through his devoted service and excessive loyalty. After Aurangzib’s 
accession he was honoured with an increase in his rank. The terri¬ 
tory of Balaghat, Karnatik—which had been conquered by Mu‘zzam 
J^an Mir Jumla, while he was in the service of ‘Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, ruler of Haidarabud—was presented as a tribute by Mir Jumla 
when he took up service under Shah Jahan; it was, however, reassign¬ 
ed to him as a present from the Emperor. Some of the areas, such 
as Gingee Kot, which was one of the big forts in that area, and much 
artillery and materials, were in possession of his men. Qutb Shah 
was very anxious to get possession of this tract, and consequently there 
were great disturbances. Mir Ahmads in the 2nd year, was appoint¬ 
ed to look after the affairs there, and was granted the title of Mustafa 
Khan, a horse, an elephant and an increase of 1,506 foot with 1,406 
horse; his rank, as a result, became 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse*. 

1 'Amal SMih, III, p, 2. Mir Ahmad’s appointment as his Divan is, how¬ 
ever, not mentioned. 

2 *Alamgirnama, p. 440, from where the account is taken almost verbatim. 

In the 3rd year he, on the death of his father, was appointed governor of Surat, 
p. 471. -His fathers name in that work is given as Mir ‘Arab, . . 
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Later, as he was possessed of good judgment and tact, he was sent as 
an ambassador to the country of Turan. A letter-patent, written by 
Danishmand I^an was handed over to him together with presents 
consisting of rare jewelled weapons, and various kinds of precious 
articles worth a lac and a half, for ‘Abdul ‘Aziz I^an, the ruler of 
Bokhara, also presents to the value of a lac of rupees were sent for 
his brother Subhan Qull Khan, the ruler of BalW}^. Both of them 
by constantly sending presents and offerings had amply confirmed 
their friendly and cordial relations. No further account of his mis¬ 
sion or its return has come to the notice (of the author). His sister’s 
son whom he had adopted, was Mir BadI‘-uz-Zaman by name. His 
son was Mir Ahmad Mustafa I^an II. For a time he was the Dtvan 
of the Household of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. His heir was Mir 
Muhammad ‘All Saiyid Mukarram Khan Bahadur. He had acquired 
learning, and was highly accomplished in every way. Formerly he 
was Dtvan of the Establishment of ‘All Jah, the son of Nizam-iul- 
Daulah Asaf Jah. He had great affection for the writer of these pages. 

MUTHAWWAR KHAN BAHADUR KHWESHGP 
(Vol. HI. pp. 776-793). 

His name was Rahmat Khan, May God’s mercy be on him ! He 
had a placid countenance, charitable disposition, and courageous heart. 
He was far-sighted, brave, aspiring, noble, a prudent and favoured 
councillor, and a royal, just, truthful, open-minded, wise and polished 
speaker. He was well versed in all arts and science, and was a skilled 
warrior. Among thousands of persons very rarely one finds such an 

1 MaSthir-i-^Alamgiri, p. 48. He was sent to Turan in the 7th year. 

2 This is a very long biography extending over 17 pages. The subject of 
the notice did not do anything very notable, and it appears this long biography 
was written by the author as a result of his friendship and out of gratitude. 
The author was sheltered by Muthawwar I£han when he lost favour with Nawab 
Asaf Jah owing to his having sided with his son Nuam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang, 
sj?.e Ma^thir-ulAJmar^y Text, i, p. 19, Beveridge's translation, I, p. 16. 
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accomplished one; it is only after long intervals that such a priceless 
pearl is produced in the shell of existence. He was very wise, firrn^ 
hearted, brainy, considerate, and the leader of his colleagues; in the 
nobility of his disposition, bravery, pleasant intercourse, and amiable 
manners he was superior to his equals. His qualities of leadership 
and capacity for the management of affairs in reference to all that 
came to happen led to immediate results; for example if a number 
of people all together asked him questions about a number of distinct 
problems, he was not flurrid by the muliplicity of answers, but gave 
categorical and convincing replies. His grandfather was IsmiVll Khun 
Husainza’I—it is a branch of the ‘Allza’i, a clan of the Khwgshgis— 
who was related and allied by matrimony to Shams-ud-Din Khan, 
eldest son of Nazar Bahadur Khwesgl who surpassed all other members 
of the clan in respect to his Mansab and his influence with the kings. 
He was in the employment of Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, 
and was favoured by him. After the battle with Maharaja Jaswant 
(Singh) he was granted the title of Janbaz Khan and the gift of a flag, 
and by an increase of 500, with 100 horse his rank was advanced to 
2,000, 600 horse. As he was on intimate terms with Shaikh Mir 
l^awafl, who was one of the leading courtiers of the Emperor, he in 
his company displayed bravery and courage in all royal expeditions 
against the enemies of the kingdom, and was the recipient of royal 
favours. In the earlier years of the reign he was appointed as the 
Faujdar of Sultanpur and Nandurbar, but later was appointed to Kabul, 
and rendered valuable services in that province. Of his sons ‘Uthnian 
Khan and Allahdad ^an, the former took possession of the large 
property of Shams-ud-Din I^an—who except for the family of his 
daughter left no heirs, and settling down in the country spent his life 
in ease. The second ignoring his inheritance took to service. He 
was a strong, well-built person. As a result of his exertions Amir Khan 
NSzim of the place—whose efficient and firm government was prover¬ 
bial—was displaced. At first he was the Thanadar of Gharib Khana 
and later for a time of Mandir—which for its pleasantness and verdure 
is a well known thana of the area. He was the administrator of 
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Langarkot; for a time this post was assigned to Rahmandad Khan, but 
in the 47th year this office was restored to the said Khan; and he was 
promoted to the rank of 1,500, i,coo horse. When Prince Muham¬ 
mad Mu‘azzam was appointed governor of the Kabul Suba, and as the 
Khweshgis there were generally regarded as partisans of A*zam Shah, 
and he was the husband of the sister of Sultan Ahmad who was the 
agent of A‘zam Shah, the Prince planned to remove him. The said 
Khan on hearing of it sent a reliable messenger to the imperial force. 
By an extraordinary chance Habib’s slave sought the protection of the 
honoured ladies of the Prince. 

The manifestation of Fortune was that before the said Khan’s 
request had been laid before AurangzTb, that as at the time His 
Majesty was carrying on a religious war, it was incumbent on all l^an- 
azads to serve with the victorious stirrups in defence of the religion, 
but as religious service must be subservient to submission, this slave 
was carrying on his allotted duties. The Prince Royal also following 
the religious tenets proposed to send an army to destroy a sect known 
as the Kafirs' which inhabited the mountainous areas on the borders 
of Kabul. Out of the captives taken from the area he sent a few 

horsemen. This action was highly approved at the royal court, and 

an order was issued that as those were the countries of the infidels, 
every year a few persons must be sent for the service of the elect and 

the highly placed. By chance there was no further expedition, and 

consequently he took from Habib his slave, who was a Kafir taken 
prisoner on an earlier occasion, and who had fallen to the share of 
Jalal Khan Afghan, and sent her (to the Presence). The Emperor 
presented her to his eldest son. Later, as she also like Mihr Parvar 
was a royal slave, she became a royal favourite, and rising to a position 
of honour and trust became the Superintendent of Tora and Tuzuk; 
and contending with the said Mihr Parvar, who had secured die 
advancement of her brother Niyaz Beg Qullj Muhammad ^an, she 
declared herself as a daughter of the Afghans. Regarding the inclina- 


1 Arc they the Kafirs of Chitral? 
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tion and repentance o£ the said Khan as certain, she requested that 
her claim might be investigated. Accordingly they made the same Jalal 
Khan agree to being her relation and he confessed about it in the pre¬ 
sence of the Prince. And later becoming the agent for the transac¬ 
tions of the said Fyian he put the royal mind at rest. After the death 
of Aurangzib Bahadur Shah started from Peshawar to fight with 
Muhammad A‘zam Shah. Although he presented himself with a 
large force, but owing to the dispersal of his forces and the severity of 
disease he was greatly worried and giving up the idea of accompanying 
Bahadur Shah stayed behind at Lah 5 rc. He had greatly hoped for 
the victory of A‘zatn Shah; about the same time he died. Of his sons 
Rahmat Kjiin who was distinguished in every way, was the recipient 
of royal favours in preference to all his brothers. When his father 
owing to illness remained behind at Lfihore, he desired that none of 
his sons should accompany Bahadur Shah, but in spite of it Rahmat 
Khan with his step-brother ^udadad Khan went away and joined the 
royal stirrups at Delhi. He received twenty thousand rupees as a 
reward before and an equal sum after the battle was over. After the 
victory he was exalted by an increase of rank and the title of Muthaw¬ 
war Khan. There was a further opportunity for service. After the 
battle with Kam Bakhsh he was sent as the Faujdar of Lucknow and 
Baiswara. As his affair did not prosper, he, after the death of Bahadur 
Shah and before being relieved of office, took the road to the Capital. 
For fear of being reprimanded he did not dare to present himself at 
the Court, and so enroute meeting Prince Pzz-ud-Din, who under 
the guardianship of Khan Dauran ^waja Husain had been deputed to 
oppose Farruldi-siyar, decided to accompany him. That coward on 
the eve of the battle at Khajuha to chastise the said ^an remained in 
his place, but as at daybreak Qutb-ul-Mulk arrived, he making full 
use of his old friendship joined him in the howdah of the elephant on 
which he was riding. In the battle with Jahandar Shah he was with 
the army of Husain *AlI When the leader fled he could hot 

oppose the enemy, and so retired to one side; he was not wounded. 
He was greatly respected and trusted by the AmTr-ul-Umara. 
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On coming to the Deccan he was appointed Faujdar of Sira. The 
southern Afghans, who were intrinsically disobedient, hoped that 
probably because of their belonging to the same clan Muthawwar 
^an might overlook their past and hope might replace their pertur¬ 
bation, and in the beginning Bahadur Khan Pan! and ‘Abdul NabI 
Khan Miyana waited on him and joined him. Their selfish and inter¬ 
ested dealings, however, soon resulted in a break. The Khan spent 
some time in trying to realize the outstanding dues, but as he did not 
succeed, and the Zamlndar of Srirangapattana, who was w^ithout equal 
(in the area), presented his case to the AmTr-ul-Umara; he was forced 
to acteitd to his affair with the help of the Zamlndar, the Bharya part 
of whose holding in Chitaldroog, had for a time been taken possession 
of. That 'proud rebel with 20,000 horse and 6,000 soldiers came 
forward to give battle, but fled after he was defeated. Meanwhile 
the news of Muthawwar Khan’s transfer was received. He gave away 
all his movable and immovable property in payment for the salary of 
the army, and bowed down by debt and in the company of his debtors 
retired to Khajastabunyad. ‘Alam ‘All Khan the Governor of the 
Deccan received him with regard and respect, and granted him a 
jdgtr. 

During this time the news of the return of Asaf Jah was bruited 
abroad. Although Shankara Malhar, who had full charge of the 
affairs, was not prepared to fight, that young agent of death out of 
personal bravety and at the instigation of foolish warriors rashly had an 
engagement with the van (of Asaf Jah). No one was able to achieve 
anything, and they lost their lives in vain. Muthawwar Khan fell on 
the field wounded, while his brother Tuhawwar Dil Khan was killed. 
Earlier following a hint of Path Jang he avoided joining (Asaf Jah), 
later when the disturbances of the Saiyids came to an end, and there 
was no hope at all for quarter, he was received with favour by Asaf 
' Jah, and was gtatified with the restoration of his Alansab and jaglr. 
At the recommendation of *Iwad Khan Bahadur he was appointed Go¬ 
vernor of NandSr in place of Amin Khan Deccani. . He hurried to his 
post in extremely poor and humble circumstances. The dismissed 
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stupid officer hindered the administration of the parganas, and did not 
make any attempt for the payment of the outstanding dues. As the 
writings of 'Iwad IQian also had no effect, and as the said f^an was 
not on good terms with him, he with a view to stir up strife wrote to 
Muthawwar Khan, “If he has an army, you also are a warrior. Why 
do you forego your rights?'* This uselessly brought about a civil war. 
Muthawwar Kh an out of innate honesty sent a message to that short¬ 
sighted officer, who on his way to Balkonda wanted to pass opposite 
Nander, “I have been forced into this controversy. If you pass at a 
distance, I will not hinder you in your journey, and afterwards a 
settlement could be arrived at in reference to the dispute.That 
proud fool paid no heed to this message, and did not change his route. 
The brave I^iin out of self-respect and not worrying" about death 
started with a small party of not more than fifty horsemen to hinder 
his passage. Through the grace of the Almighty a large contingent of 
archers etc. voluntarily joined him, and his small force increased to a 
regular army. In the evening the opposing forces encamped opposite 
each other, and were on guard throughout the night. With the 
appearance of the morning the fire of the battle was about to flare 
up, when through some sage counsels peace was restored, and it was 
agreed that on returning to Nander he would render an account 
of the dues. Unfortunately, he, in spite of having a number of 
picked men, allowed himself to be carried away as a prisoner by 
the enemy, while his soldiers were scattered at a distance. As a 
result of his folly he was a prisoner for some time. It was remarkable 
that no one in the government took any notice of this high-handed 
action, and he had to suffer for his failure and folly; he was suspend¬ 
ed, and later on he could not secure a post. It is an extraordinary 
fact that despite his high intelligence the affairs of his government 
did not prosper in any place. As is well known, the success of a 
government depends on proper administration. In his case, however, 
pity and benevolence reigned supreme; he was very generous and 
obliging, and was naturally inclined to devote a great deal of attention 
to unimportant affairs which resulted in the neglect of normal business. 
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Further in the battle against Mubariz Khan he formed a part of the 
van of ‘Iwad Bahadur as the leader of 2,000 horsemen, most of 

whom were Pan! Afghans. They having arranged with the enemy 
deserted at the time of battle and stood aside. He himself led his 
elephant, and by that time the enemy having arrived were fighting 
with the brave forces. For a while his own party suspected him, and 
about the same time a bullet wounded him in the right hand, but he 
showed no signs of retiring from the field. 

Although his advice was always considered and accepted by 
the leaders, but in the government of Nawab Nizim-ud-Daulah, 
May he always prosper ! his requests were accepted more than 
heretofore, and as a result of his recommendations numerous 
people were successful. When Asaf Jah returned from North 
India, Muthawwar Khan hastened to Burhanpur and waited on 
him. He talked harshly and uselessly, which was not proper, 
and as a result lost favour with Nizam-ud-Daulah. Although 
owing to the past relations with the Chief there was no apparent 
difference in his treatment, but internally he was annoyed and there 
was no further chance of his being treated with confidence and regard. 
When in the 25th year of Muhammad Shah’s reign the armies 
marched for the destruction of Karnatik (Carnatic), he was left in 
Khajastabunyad. In the beginning of the latter half of Safr his 
wound became inflamed, and in one month he was afflicted with 
dysentery and bowel trouble. On the morning of the ist of RabP II, 
1156 A.H. (14th May, 1743 A.D.) he died. On the last of the 
same month he was born. His age was sixty years. 

Hemistich 

Sahab hub ^Alt ajr do sad ^Abid yaft: 

(On account of ‘All’s regard he received the reward of two hundred 
votaries: 1156 A. the chronogram, but the value of 200 has 

to be taken in the calculation and not the value of the letters du sad. 

He was a very zealous votary of the study of Creation, and had 
collected a large number pf tracts and books on this subject. He 
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used to say that much headway has not yet been made in reference to 
ic and it is not possible to follow it. Although' they were still in the 
study of the initial stages, but through the mixture of other branches 
— as if it was hidden from the ancients and moderns—^^they had 
explained it on that basis. He explained several verses and chapters 
of the Quran from the beginning to the end in the light of anno¬ 
tations in reference to creation, and explained them so convincingly 
that his audience were fully satisfied; and in this fashion he extracted 
from various works on Hadith, sayings of greatmen, the poems of 
Shaildis, and the great works of Sufis the necessary material relative 
to his thesis. Still more interesting was the fact that he had collected 
arid annotated corresponding verses and traditions regarding the inso¬ 
luble problems in different religions, and had almost prepared an 
encyclopedia. It is said that his researches were not written down;- 
later on the author of these pages tried to do so, but soon the bird of 
his soul flew to the garden of paradise. That great man used to 
express his sorrow at the ignorance and lack of interest of the writer 
in this great branch of knowledge. He also revised the scattered 
pages of this work, and wrote down a part of his own biography, and 
this with slight alterations has been included here. 

This humble man was extremely fond of hunting in his childhood, 
so much so that in the school he used to offer flies as a food to the 
spiders and paid no heed to reading or writing. When he grew up 
he displayed special aptitude for ornithology, and whatever he could 
find about the training, diseases and treatment of birds from experts,*- 
he being illiterate himself made others write it down. Consequently 
he turned his attention to learning the letters for the diseases, and 
used to write such separate words; and for his own understanding 
used special marks. As each disease could only be treated by a 
number of drugs with characteristic qualities, he began to think that 
probably every disease had various types. He referred ^ again to. 
books. As most medicine were Arabian or Greek, one referred to, 
their strange origin. As he found that study was useful and know¬ 
ledge was an . important adjunct thereof, consequently he applied 
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himself to gaining a mastery of the subject. He collected all reliable 
bocks and gained materially from their study. And having made a 
detailed study of ornithological literature he wanted to write a treatise 
on tjie subject. As three branches of knowledge are necessary for 
this work; healthy and strong birds, and a good knowledge of their 
habits and likings, particularly the last two are of supreme importance 
in this connection. As several metallic salts were also used in the 
treatment of the maladies of birds, he looked up works on alchemy, 
and turned to simple experiments where the ingredients were men¬ 
tioned. He was convinced that the characteristics of various elements 
were connected with their intrinsic composition, and how could these 
be transmuted into gold and silver, and if this were possible no poor 
would be left. Becoming satisfied on this head he was greatly per¬ 
plexed that these books were attributed to well known ancient patri-? 
archs who were fully conversant with exoteric and esoteric sciences. 
Why had they written such useless works leading to a possible waste 
of wealth, and which were in the end to lead to opprobrium and 
public exposure. On further consideration he thought that they had 
probably written in the enigmatical and conventional language of 
which they were past masters. But if the key was not discovered 
these works were nothing but sheer rubbish, and for the learned to 
waste their energy on them was a matter for wonder and astonishment. 
Consequently he gave up experimenting, and began to study the 
subject, till in the year 1132 A.H. (1719-20 A.D.), he became fully 
conversant with the subject, and was able to discuss as his own the 
discoveries of each authority in every subject, such as mensuration, 
geometry, medicine, astrology, gcomancy, demonology, sorcery, even 
archery and keeping pigeons; and similarly of transcribed branches 
such as commentaries, traditions, expositions, theology, institu¬ 
tions and rights. Consequently he took up the clarification of 
these branches of knowledge, and for a time was fully absorbed. Later 
when he turned to theology, he discovered the eloquent truth; he 
gained the knowledge which was the measure of religious and wordly 
Jn other words, from ^:hc invisible to the most perfect man all 
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their qualities are an apparition of Creation, with which are connected 
the affairs of religion and the world, and which falsifies all impromptu 
affirmations. This clears up the saying in the Qur’an, and clears up 
the difficult traditions. So he fell into the deep ocean, and not only 
alchemy but the whole world was forgotten. Let us see where it will 
lead to. The final is the sacred word. 

Two months had not elapsed since he wrote the above when he 
died. He used involuntarily to repeat kind expressions, and would 
recommend anyone irrespective of acquaintance and connections. He 
was compassionate for everyone, and helped everyone. For a time in 
view of Asaf Jah’s message that ^^Matsaddis (clerks) arc there to re¬ 
present the needs of the people, why do you intercede for everyone?” 
he refrained from doing so, but soon reverted to his former habits. 
His words were not without acceptance and effect. He always said 
these with a proper introduction to please the chief, who normally 
would not heed such requests. He had the rank of 5,000, but lived 
like a soldier, or rather like a hermit, and did not at all interest himself 
in worldly affairs. Rahim Dad Yaksarlya, his son, who had been brought 
up and trained in the faujdan of Baiswara, was a learned man. He 
gave away whatever came into his indiscriminate mind. Although 
they complained against him, he carried on without heed; sometimes 
without any regard for complaints he would give a properly attested 
receipt, sealed with his own seal and in the name of his descendants. 
He was of the Imamiya religion; and could discourse with full reason¬ 
ing on all its tenets. Although he was not too well off, he did his best 
in extolling and respecting the Saiyids. He believed that this exalted 
class owing to its descent from the family of the Prophet should be 
exempt from the tenets and restraints of the SharVat. I remarked 
that if they were granted such preference and privileges, it would be 
impossible to restrain them. His convincing argument, which con¬ 
verted me, was that whenever the chosen of the Almighty, in view of 
his love and regard allowed his family a precedence over his; followers, 
he for the sake of unison ordered that if his followers should regard 
such favours to the holy descendants as special discrimination! it would 
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not be beyond the normal canons of humanity. Unknowingly he 
married a Saiyid lady whose father Haidar ‘All Khan was a grand¬ 
son of the famous Mlr?a HaidarabadI of the Saiyids of Mazandaran. 
On discovery, he found it impossible to annul the marriage and was 
very sorry about it. He had also married a girl of his own class, and 
another of the Mughal class, and had children by each of them. His 
son was adopted by the wife of the Habib after the death of Bahadur 
Shah; after her death he came back to his father in the Deccan. In 
spite of his having been brought up in such surroundings he was not 
haughty and inconsiderate. Some six months after the death of his 
father he died. At present one of his sons is living in his native place, 
while Fal^r-ud-Dln and other brothers are holders of ranks and jagirs. 
His brother’s son and son-in-law of the deceased Janbaz ^an is an 
officer of the rank of 2,500. Through the kind offices of the deceased 
the writer of these lines in the beginning settled down in the Deccan. 
Later when through the rise and fall of fortune he fell out of favour 
with Asaf Jah for having gone astray. This led to the composition of 
this work, and he helped the writer in passing the period of unemploy¬ 
ment. In his company and at his house nearly two years were spent. 
He observed the normal proprieties in small matters, and showed due 
respect in daily life. He was a generous and religious person! May 
God’s blessings be on him! Thanks be to God! that the beginning 
and end of his life were agreeable and pleasant. 

MUTAMAD I^AN MUHAMMAD SALIH KHAWAFI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 510, 511). 

He was, at first, an accountant of the royal artillery, and had a 
suitable rank. Emperor Shah Jahan recognizing his ability and admi¬ 
nistrative capabilities appointed him, in the 24th year, the Kdtwal of 
the Camp\ and increased his rank. In the 25th year, he was made 
Kdtwal of Lahore. Later, he accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurang- 

i Sec *Amal Salih^ III, p. 118 where it is stated that he was appointed in 
charge of the Police Station ( ). 
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zib Bahadur on the expedition to Qandahar, and, in the 26th year, he 
accompanied Prince Dara Shikoh on the second expedition to the same 
area. As he performed valuable services in this expedition, he was, 
in the 28th year, promoted^ to the post of Dlvanhi-^BuyUtat in 
succession to Ra’I Mukand, who, because of old age, could not per¬ 
form the duties of the post satisfactorily. His rank was increased, 
and he received a robe of honour, and a gold pen-ease. At the end 
f of the same year, his rank was advanced to 1,000 with 200 horse, and 
he received the title of Mu‘taniad Khan; at the same rime he was 
removed from the Dtvant of Buyutat, and appointed Divan of Dara 
Shikoh in succession to Shaikh ‘Abdul Karmi, who, because of exces¬ 
sive weakness, could not carry on his duties. In the 29th year, his 
rank was increased to 1,500 with 200 horse, and, in the 30th year, 
he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 2,000 with 200 horse*. 
Later, when fate gave another colour to the affairs, and Prince Muhai- 
mmad Aurangzlb Bahadur marched from the Deccan to enquire after 
his venerable father’s health, and a battle took place between him and 
Dara Shikoh near Samugarh, Mu‘tamad Khan, who had received the 
title of Wazir Khan from Dara Shikoh, was killed in 1068 A.H. 
(1658 A.D.) ^ ■ 


MUTAMAD KHAN MUHAMMAD SHARIF 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 431-434). 

He came from an obscure family of Iran, After his arrival in 
India he, through his good fortune, came to the notice of Emperor 
Jahangir, and in the 3rd year received the title of Mu‘tamad Kh an, 
Some Mughal wit composed the following couplet in reference to him: 

Verse 

Khanship had become dicap during Shah Jahangir^s roignl 

1 Op, cit., p. 189. The grant of the gold pen-case is, however, recorded 
later when he was appointed DivSn of Dara Shikoh, and granted the title of 
Mu‘tamad f£han and the rank of 1,000 with 200 horse, pp. aoi, 20a. 

2 Op. cit,, p. 460. 
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Our swcet-tongued custard apple went and became Mu‘tamad 
I^an. He was for a long time Bakhshl of the Ahadts^, In the 9th 
year, Sulaiman Beg Fida’i Khan^, Bakhshl of Prince Shah Jahan’s army, 
who had been deputed on the expedition against the Rana, died, and 
Mu‘tamad Khan was appointed Bakhshl of these forces in his place. In 
the iith year, when the Prince was deputed for arranging the affairs 
in the Deccan, Mu*tamad Khan was again appointed Bakhshl^ of his 
forces. When Emperor Jahangir for the first time visited the beautiful 
country of Kashmir, lus great desire was to see the springs in that area. 
As at that time the Pir Panjal route was heavily covered with snow, 
and it would be difficult, in fact impossible for the army to cross by 
that route, he went by way of Pakhll and Dantur, and the coronation 
feast of the 15th year according to 1029 A.H. (1620 A.D.) was 
celebrated on the banks of the Kishenganga river. 

As all the way from this stage to Kashmir (Srinagar) is along the 
bank of Bihat (Jhclum) river^, and there are high mountains on both 
sides, and there are several very difficult passes which it is not easy to 
cross, the office of management for this journey was assigned to Mu- 
‘tamad Khan. He was instructed not to allow any of the high officers 
to pass except for the few in attendance on the Emperor. The said 
Khan put up his camp at the foot of the pass of Bhalbas (Baliasa). It 
so happened that when Jahangir arrived near his tent, a heavy storm of 
snow and rain came on, and the Emperor becoming uneasy had to 
take shelter with the ladies of his harem in his tent. They spent the 
night in comfort there. The Emperor presented the dress he was 

1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of THzHk^i-JahUngtrt, I, p. 300. 

2 The death of Fida’i I^an is recorded in the account of the 9th year on 
p. 265 of the translation of THzHk, while Mu‘tamad Khan s appointment as 
Bakhshl of Ahadts was in the loth year. In IqbMnSina-i'Jahanglrit his appoint¬ 
ment in succession to Fida'i l^an is recorded on p. 76. 

3 IqbSlnama'i-Jahangir'if p. 91. He was given a rank of 1,000, a robe of 
honour and an elephant. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 137-139. The increase in his rank to with 5 ^^ 

horse is recorded on p. 139. After the return from Kashmir he was sent to the 
Deccan with Prince l^urram as the Bakhshl of the army, p. 176. 
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wearing to Mu‘tamad Khan, and also increased his rank to 1,500 with 
500 horse. Stranger still, though he had come unattended, as was 
necessary in a journey to Kashmir, Mu‘tamad Khan had with him 
sufficient number of tents, carpets, sleeping garments, cooking utensils 
and other paraphernalia. In fact whatever was required for the royal 
suite was there and it was not necessary to borrow anything. Such an 
entertainment was provided that there was enough for everyone. God 
be praised! How fortunate it was that while holding such a junior 
rank, he had all the necessary equipment and paraphernalia so that all 
of a sudden and without any previous notice he was able to entertain 
so lavishly the Emperor of India. On the return journey from Kash¬ 
mir, he was appointed Examiner of Petitions in succession to Mir 
Jumla. As his loyalty towards Prince Shah Jahan was well known, 
he was, after the latter’s accession to the throne, granted an 
increase in rank, and admitted to a position of intimacy and trust. 
In the 2nd year, he was appointed 2nd Bakhsht^ in succession 
to Islam Khan. On the death of Mir Jumla in the loth year, 
he was promoted to the high post of Mtr BakhshJ^, and his rank 
was increased to 4,000 with 2,000 horse. In the same year at the 
request of Siv Ram Gaur^, the son of Raja Bethal Das* brother, 
he was deputed with the said Raja to the territory of Dhandera. 
Mu‘tamad fQian arrested Indarman the landlord of the place, and 
produced him in the Court. In the i3th^ year, 1049 A.H. (1639 
A.D.) he died. He is reputed as a historian, and from his IqbMnd^ 
ma-i-Jahdngm^, which is written in a polished style, it is clear that 

1 Baclshahndma, I, pt. ii, p. 17, but his appointment in succession to 
Islam Khan is not mentioned. 

2 Op. cit., p. 279. His rank at the end of the loth year is noted as 
4,000 with 1,200 horse, p. 297. 

3 This appointment, however, was prior to his appointment as Mir BaJ^shi^ 
op. cit., p. 223. 

4 Bddshdhndma, II, p. 168. 

5 See Ivanow, Descr. Cat. Persian Manuscripts Asiat. Soc. Bengal (1924), 
p. 45 for issues of this work, and Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 445,446 
in regard to its historical value. 
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he was not a very accomplished historian. Although he was entrust¬ 
ed with the duty of chronicling the events of the reign, he has not 
recorded any but the most essential matters, and has even abridged 
and suppressed many important occurrences. His son Ddstkam reached 
the rank of 800 with 200 horse by the 30th year, and occasionally was 
deputed to act as Bakhsht of Gujarat, Kabul and Bengal. In the yth 
year of Aurangzib’s reign he died in Bengal. Muhammad Ashraf 
the brother of Mu‘tamad Khan built magnificent buildings in his 
fief of Lucknow, and laid the foundations of the Sarat (inn) and 
the quarter of Ashrafabad. He also laid out a garden which was a 
public resort. The day of its laying out engraved on the gate was— 
Bdstan-i-Dostan: The Garden of Friends (1040 A.H.; 1630-31 

A.D.). He lived in retirement in this garden till he went to the 
Garden of Eternity. 

MUTAQAD KHAN MIRZA MAKKI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 482-485), 

He was the son of Iftikhar Khan, who in the 7th year of Jahangir’s 
reign in the campain against ‘Uthman f^an Lohanl performed deeds 
of great bravery and valour, and was finally killedL The Mirza also 
distinguished himself in that battle^. Both father and son were un¬ 
rivalled marksmen. After his father’s death, through his good 
fortune, he attached himself to the heir-apparent Shah Jahan. As a 
result of good and constant service he received royal favours, and was 
admitted to a position of intimacy and trust. It is stated that he 
was^ also connected with Shah by fosterage. 

1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of T Hz uk-i'J ah Engirt, I, pp. 209, 
210. The battle took place on 12th March, 1612. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 213. The MaSthir account docs not mention his services 
under Emperor Jahangir. In the 9th year he defeated Alidad I^an Af^an and 
was rewarded with the title of Laskhar IJJian, pp. 263-565. Later he was 
appointed Div^n of the Deccan, p. 4^6. 
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When the Prince went to the Deccan for the first time for 
straightening the affairs there, Afdal Klian and Bikramajit, who were 
amongst the high officers of Shah Jahan, were deputed to bring ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur to his senses and make him subservient to royal orders. 
The Mirza and Jadu Das, Dwan-i^BuyUtat were sent to Haidarabad 
to rouse Qutb Shah, the ruler of the place, from his imprudent 
slumber, and guide him along the path of obedience. As he acted 
with great speed, he found Qutb Shah fully submissive and obedient, 
and returned with a tribute of 18 lacs of rupees^ in the form of 
valuable jewels, noted elephants, and Qibchaq horses. After arrival 
he was greatly commended and honoured for the valuable services 
rendered by him. During the days of misfortune of the Prince, 
when as a result of the unfavourable Fortune, there seemed nothing 
left for him except to wander in desert lands, the Mirza out of great 
regard and sincere attachment—as were incumbent on a foster-brother 
—regarding service and welfare of his patron as his best interest, never 
separated from the Prince’s stirrups. Before long a change came 
about in the affairs, and the eyelids of the garden opened on the other 
side—Shah Jahan’s springtide blossomed. In the year J037 A.H. 
(1627 A.D.) Emperor Jahangir died, and the royal standards (of Shah 
Jahan) marching gloriously from Junair, in the Deccan, halted on 17th 
Rab? II (i6th December, 1627 A.D.) at Kan Kariya^ tank, which is 
situated outside the city of Ahmadabad, Gujarat. The administra¬ 
tion of that Province was, as a matter of exigency, assigned to Sher 
IGian Tunur. And although he had not yet reached the Capital, 
and his rule had not been firmly established, he raised Mu‘taqad 
Kh an to the rank of 4,000’'* with 2,000 horse, and left him with a 
force in Ahmadabad. In the 2nd year, he was promoted to the post of 
Faujdar of Ajmcr^, and later was appointed Governor of Malwa®, In 

1 This is mentioned in BSdshahnama, I, pt. ii, pp. 184,185, but the 
amount of the tribute is stated to be 15 lacs. 

2 Ibid, I, pt. i, p, 78. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 259, 


3 Of. cit., p. 79. 

5 Ofxit»y p. 362. 
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the 5th year, the government of Malwa was assigned to Nusrat Khan 
^han Dauran, and Mu^taqad Khan was appointed Faujdar of the 
Capital^. In the same year repeated complaints were received at the 
Court against Baqir Khan, Najm Khan II, Governor of Orissa, to the 
effect that he was maltreating the subjects. Consequently Mu‘taqad 
Khan was granted an increase in his contingent of cavalry, and 
appointed Governor of Orissa.^ 

One of the strange things that is stated is that Baqir ^lan had 
done certain things whereby he had acquired large sums of money, 
and if any of these transactions had been divulged, he would have 
been disgraced. He wanted to conceal them, and so collected all the 
Zamlndars of the area including the Deshmukhs, Deshpands^ and 
leaders, whom he suspected of intriguing, and imprisoned them. And 
out of these he put 700 to the sword. One of them escaped this 
dreadful catastrophe, and reached the Court, and presented a statement 
{mrndr) demanding 40 lacs of rupees as due from Baqir I^an. The 
investigation of this affair was also entrusted to Mu^taqad 
It so happened that Mirza Ahmad son-iivlaw of Baqir l^an, who 
had been appointed Bakhsht of the province, was accompanying him. 
On the day when they were travelling in a boat from Allahabad, 
Mirza Ahmad raised the question of the tUmar, and interrogated the 
Zamtnddr about it. And on the pretence of looking at it he took the 
paper from his hand, and then in a moment so smote the Zamtnddr 
with his sword that his head was removed from the body and it fell 
into the river. And tearing up the tUmdr he flung it into the river. 
He said to Mu‘taqad Kh an, “I have done this solely for your benefit, 
for they may as well have prepared a similar ttimdr against you. 
Mu‘taqad Khan approved of the action, and consequently was for 
some time in disfavour^ at the Court. 

I Badshahnarndy I, pt. i, p. 42.5' ^ PP' 

3 He was removed from Orissa in the 13th year and Shah Nawaz ghan 
succeeded him as Governor of Orissa, Bddshahndmay II, p. 183, In the 15th 
year he was appointed to Rohtas^ p. 244. 
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Mu*taqad Khan remained long in those parts, and ruled justly; 
he favoured the loyal subjects and punished the recalcitrants. He 
then came to the Court, and, in the 19th year, was reappointed 
Governor of Orissa^ In the 22nd year, he was recalled to the 
Presence^. As A‘zam Khan, the Governor of Jaunpur, died about 
this time, Mu^taqad Khan was deputed for making a settlement of 
that Sarkar^. He turned back on the road to take up his new 
duties. As he was old and worn out, he, in the 25th year on 12th 
Dhul Qa‘da, 1061 A.H. (17th October, 1651 A.D.) sent a represen¬ 
tation to the Emperor to the effect that he was unable to carry 
on the administration of Jaunpur. The province was accordingly 
assigned to Murad Khan Safavi, and strangely Mu‘taqad Khan also 
died about the same time at Jaunpur^. 

(MIRZA) MUZAFFAR HUSAIN SAFAVI' 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 296-302). 

He was the son of Sultan Husain, son of Bahram Mirza, son of 
Shah Isma‘Il Safavi. When in the year 965 A.H. (1558 A.D.) the 
fort of Qandahar came into the possession of Shah Tahmasp Safavi, 
he made over that territory together with Zamln Dawar and Garmsir 
as far as the river Helmand (Hirnand in text) to his brother’s son 
Sultan Husain Mirza. He spent nearly twenty years in training 
under his venerable uncle, and in the year 974 A.H. (1566 A.D.) 
died during the reign of Shah Isma‘Il II. The Shah, though he was 
suspicious about him was also afraid of him, and so did not carry out 
his intention of putting all his cousins to death. But after he died, 
the Shah set himself to remove all his relations. Out of the five 

1 BSdshahnamat 11 , p* 473 * 

2 *Amal Salihf III, p. 64. 3 Khafi Khan, I, p. 675, 

4 See * Antal SMih, III, p. 130, where \ii$ death is recorded. 

5 Blochmann, A*in I (2nd edn.), pp. 327,328. He should not be confused 
with Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of Gulrukh Bcgam and Akbar's son-in- 
law. 
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sons of the late Sultan Husain, Muhammad Husain who had gone to 
Iran, was murdered there, while Shah Qull Sultan, the Governor of 
Qandahar, was commissioned to murder the other four brothers. The 
latter sent Budagh Beg to kill these innocents. Budagh Beg intended 
to secure some help to kill them, but their lives were saved by the 
sudden news of the death of the Shah. 

When Muhammad I^udabanda became the King of Iran, he 
made over Qandahar to Muzaffar Husain to the eldest of the brothers, 
and Zamin Dawar up to the banks of the Helmand to Rustam Mirza; 
the other two brothers Abu Sa‘Id Mirza and Sanjar Mirza were sent 
with him. Hamza Beg Dhul Qadar, known as the Kor (the Blind) 
Hamza—who had been the Vakil of Sultan Husain Mirzii was 
appointed guardian of the Mirzas. Hamza Beg acquired such 
influence that except for name no power was lelt in the hands of the 
Mirzas. Muzaffar Husain Mirza becoming dejected determined to 
kill Hamza Beg. The latter having come to know of his design fled 
to Zamin Dawar, and taking Rustam Mirza with him returned for a 
fight. As most of the soldiers were in league with him, the Mirza 
was defeated, and he took shelter in Qandahar. A number of Iranian 
headmen, however, intervened and peace was arranged." After three 
years the Mirza once again tried to kill Hamza Beg. He secretly 
summoned Rustam Mirza to Qandahar, and sent him to the fort of 
Qabat which is in the Hazarajat, and appointed Muhammad Beg— 
who was his son-in-law, and a leader of the Bayats—with five 
hundred men to guard the place. The Mirza (Muzaffar Husain) 
intrigued with them, and after a time started for Sistan. Malik 
Mahmud, the Governor of. the area—who was the father-in-law of 
the Mirza—had become estranged with the Mirza after a quarrel, 
but now acted as an intermediary, and arranging a peace with Hamza 
BEg, secured firmly the Masnad of Qandahar for the Mirza. During 
this time, the Mirza, with the assistance of Muhammad Beg, whom 
he had promised the post of the Vakils succeeded in killing Hamza 
Beg. This resulted in Rustam Mirza leading an army against Qanda¬ 
har, but on account of Malik Mahmud Slstanl rendering help (to 
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Muzaflar Husain Mirza), he was unsuccessful and returned to Zamln 
Dawar. As Muzaffar Husain Mirza was ficklc-roinded, he became 
displeased with Muhammad Beg also, and hastened away to Sistan. 
He fought a battle with Malik Mahmud and was defeated. The 
Malik, however behaved with humanity, and took the Mirza to his 
house, till Muhammad Beg apologized and requested him to return to 
Qandahar. The Mirza taking advantage of an opportune moment 
killed Muhammad Beg, and consolidated his position. But Ozbeg 
Amirs of Khurasan, particularly Din Muhammad Sultan, and Baqi 
Sultan, daughter’s son of ‘Abdullah Khan the ruler of Turan—who 
had been deputed for the conquest of ^urasan—repeatedly sent forces 
to the borders of Qandahar, and fought with the Mirza. Although 
the Uzbegs were defeated, but no place was safe owing to their in¬ 
cursions and depredations. Most of the officers and leaders of the 
Iranians had been killed in the battles with the Ozbegs, and the 
promised help and auxiliaries from the Shah of Iran had not arrived, 
when suddenly a critical situation was created by the report of the 
approach of the imperial troops from India. The departure of Rustam 
Mirza to India, and his being appointed as the Governor of Multan 
further increased the Mirza’s fears. He, therefore, resolved on 
migrating to Indian Though ‘Abdullah IGian wrote him a reassuring 
letter to the effect that the enmity between the Iranians and Turanls^ 
was of long standing, he should now trust him, and on no account 
hand over his hereditary country to the Chaghta’Is, but the Mirza 
regarded this only as a clever diplomacy. Meanwhile Qara Beg 
Kurja’I^—an old servant of Sultan Husain Mirza flying from Muzaffar 
Husain had gone to India, and had been appointed Farrdshbegi at 
Akbar’s Court—was deputed to bring the Mirza, and he hurried to 

1 Akharndma, III, Text, pp. 645, 646, Beveridge's translation, III, pp. 992, 
993. See also Mad^ir-uUUmardy pp. 434 , 435 - In Akbarndma only 4 sons, 
instead of 5 » of Sultan Husain are mentioned. 

2 Apparently ‘Abdullah meant by the Turanis the Mughal Emperors 
of India. 

3 Akbarndma, III, Text, pp. 650, 658, translation, pp. 999, loio. 
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Qandahar. Acting in the guise o£ loyalty he so prevailed upon the 
Mirza, that he sent his mother and elder son Bahram Mlrza ■with 
apologies to India, and begged that he himself might be sent for. The 
Emperor sent orders to Shah Beg Arghun the Governor of Bangash to 
proceed by rapid marches, and take possession of the Qandahar fort, 
and to send the Mlrza (to India). When Shah Beg Khan entered 
Qandahar, the Mlrza came out with his followers and belongings, and 
though the Iranian officers and leaders had left, yet there again 
appeared a well equipped army. The Mlrza repented of his hasty 
action, and sent a message to Shah Beg Khan inviting him to come 
out of the fort and be his guest for a day so that he might be able to 
communicate something important to him. His object was to creep 
once again into the fort and make excuses to Shah Beg Khan, But 
the latter was an old experienced soldier, and did not want to make 
the project, which he had so easily completed, once again difficult of 
solution. He, therefore, excused himself by replying that as he had 
entered (the fort) at an auspicious moment, it would be improper 
again to come out. Whatever had to be said could be communicated 
by letter. The Mirza finding himself helpless started on his march^ 
(to India). 

In the 40th year, at the end of 1003 A.H. (1595 A.D.) when he, 
with his four sons, Bahram Mlrza, Haidar Mlrza, Alqas Mirza, and 
Tahmas (Tahmasp) Mlrza and 1,000 Qazalbash soldiers, arrived on the 
3rd stage (he was met) by Mirza JanI Beg and Shail^ Farid Bakhsht 
who had been deputed to welcome him. When he was three kos off, 
Mirza ‘Aziz Koka and Zain Khan Kokaltash received him and escorted 
him to the Presence. Emperor Akbar honoured the Mirza by calling 
him Farzand (son), gave him the rank of 5,000 and assigned to him 
the territory of Sambhal, which was larger than Qandahar*. But the 

1 Mirza's attempt again to get possession of Qandahar by trickery from 
Sh^ Beg Khan is not metioned in AkbarnRma, III, Text, p. 671, translation, 
p. 1030. 

2 Op. cii.. Text, p. 671, translation, pp. 1030, 1031. The name of one 
of the sons in the text is Tahmas instead of Tahmasp. 
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Mirza, who was ignorant of the world, and lacked comprehension, 
through sloth and neglcctfulness, left the affairs to avaricious and oppres¬ 
sive servants. Repeatedly the peasants complained against the assess¬ 
ments, and some traders also sent petitions. Advice had no effect, and 
Muzaffar Husain getting annoyed prayed for leave to go op a pilgrimage 
to Hijaz. He repented of his foolish action soon after the permission 
was granted, and felt at a loose end. Emperor Akbar brought him 
out of retirement, and reinstated him in his rank, and restored his 
jagtr^. In the 42nd year the Mirza’s agents again started their oppres¬ 
sive actions. The jaglr was confiscated, and a cash allowance was 
granted. The MirzS started towards Hijaz, but returning from the 
first stage presented himself at the Court^. But, as his luck was 
against him, complaints against him reached the Emperor, and he fell 
from his position of trust. Every day he fell lower and lower. It is 
stated that the Mirza was, as a result of the discordance of Fate, dis¬ 
satisfied about everything in India, Vacillating he resolved sometimes 
to go back to Iran, and sometimes to start on a pilgrimage to Hijaz. 
From grief and anger he fell ill, and died in the year 1008^ A.H. 
(1599-1600 A.D.). In the 4th year of Jahangir’s reign, his daughter’s 
hand was asked for by Prince Sultan Khurram ^ later known as Shah 
Jahan. This pious lady, who was known as Qandaharl Mahal, in the 
year 1020 A.H. (1611 A.D.) gave birth to Nawab Parhiz Banu 
Begam®. Of his sons Bahram Mirza, Haidar Mirza and Isma‘Il Mirza 
settled down in India. Of these the biography of Mirza Haidar is 
included in the account of his son Mirza Naudhar^. 


1 AkbarnRma^ III, Text, pp. 711, 712, translation, p. 1060. On this page 
he is called Muzaffar Husain Qandaharl. 

2 Of. cit,^ Text, p. 743, translation, p. mi. 

3 This date is certainly incorrect. He died in the 48th year on loth Aban, 
October, 1603, see Akbarnama, III, Text, p. 823, translation, p. 1234/ 

4 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of THzuk-i-Jahangiri, I, p. 159, The 
marriage is recorded on p. 180. 

5 She died in 1675 A,D,, vide Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionaryt 

P* 3 ^ 9 * Maa^ir-iil-Umara, Text, III, pp. 555 - 557 * 
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(SAIYID) MUZAFFAR KHAN BARHA AND SAIYID 
LASKHAR KHAN BARHA 

(Vol. II, pp. 465-468). 

They were the sons of Saiyid Khan Jahan Shahjahanl. At the 
time of their father’s death^ the two sons, Saiyid Sher Zaman and 
Saiyid Munawwar, were both young. The elder brother Saiyid 
Mansur because of some suspicion left the Court. Emperor Shah 
Jahan in view of the special regard that he had for the late Khan 
(Khan Jahan), cherished each of the two children, and granted them 
both the ranks of 1,000 foot and 250 horse. A superintendent for 
the affairs of each was officially appointed^. When in the 20th year, 
the royal cavalcade marched from Lah 5 re cowards Kabul, the two 
young men were left with Saiyid ‘All Khan, son-in-law of the late 
Khan Jahan, in charge of the fort of Lahore^. After his return when 
Emperor Shah Jahan started for Agra, they continued to hold the 
same charge. When, in the 22nd year, the Emperor again went to 
Kabul, the defence of the city of Lahore^ was assigned to their 
charge. 

After they grew up to years of discretion, they were sent on 
campaigns. When an army under the command of Mir Jumla was 
sent, in the 30th year, on the Bijapur expedition, and Prince Muha¬ 
mmad Aurangzlb Bahadur, was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan, 
Saiyid Sher Zaman was also deputed there. The affair had not yet 
been liquidated, when Data Shikoh prevailed upon Emperor Shah 
Jahan to recall® the auxiliaries. Many of the officers and Mansabdars 
returned to Upper India without the Prince’s permission, but a few of 

1 Badshahnama, II, p. 473 - His rank at his death in the 19th year was 
6,000 with 6,000 horse, p. 718. 

2 Op, cit„ pp. 473, 474. 

3 Op, cit„ pp. 638, 639. 

4 *Amal SMih, III, p. 72. 

5 *Alamgirndma, p. 29. 
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the prudent and fortunate ones sticking to the Prince’s service delayed 
their return; Sher Zaman was one of the latter. In those days the 
Prince started to make a bid for the sovereignty, and after the Nar¬ 
bada was crossed Sher Zaman received an increase in rank and the title 
of Muzaffar^ vvhich name his father was known in the 

earlier days. He fought valiantly in the vanguard in various battles 
and was the leader of the stout hearted, but after the battle against 
Shuja*—which is known as the battle of Khajuha, it has not been 
possible to trace any mention of him. His name is not mentioned 
either in the list of survivors or of the casualties. 

But Saiyid Munawwar, who was in attendance on the Emperor, 
was in the battle against Data Shik 5 h, and was appointed to the left 
wing^, which consisted mostly of Saiyids and the men of the bodyguard. 
During the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he had the title of Khan 
and was appointed to the Deccan. In company with Raja Jai Singh, 
who rendered excellent service in the expedition® against Sivajl, and 
the attacks on the Bijapur territory, he often successfully fought with 
the enemy. After returning to the Court, in the loth year he was 
included among the officers of Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam who had 
been appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. Later after his return to the 
Court, in the 12th year he was nominated as the Faujdar of Gwalior. 
In the 21 St year, be became, in succession to Subhkaran Bundela, 
Faujdar of Ratha, Mahoba and Jalalpur Khandusa^. For a time he 
was Governor of Agra, but on account of thefts and robberies in the 
city, he was held responsible for the maladministration and dismissed. 
Then he was deputed to look after Burhanpur®, and afterwards was 
granted the title of Lashkar ^an. In the 32nd year, he was appoin¬ 
ted Governor of Bijapur® in succession to Saiyid ‘Abdulla Khan 

1 Op, cit., pp. 47. 54. 

2 Op, cit.y p. 96. 

3 Op. cit.y pp. 891, 988. 

4 Maatjnr-i-'Alamgiri, p. 163. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 220. 

6 Op. cit.y p. 314. 
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Barba. His son Wajih-ud-Din was appointed commandant of the 
citadel there. It so happened that of the Sardars of Ram Raja (Raja 
Ram) whom Saiyid ‘Abdullah had cleverly seized while he was the 
Governor, and who were, according to orders, imprisoned in the 
citadel—Hindu Ra*6, Bahrjl, and some other leaders escaped one night 
in a manner which could only be explained on the supposition of 
connivance of the guards. The said Khan and his son were censured 
and degraded from their ranks^. Later he was appointed to the 
Gingce (Chcnche in text) campaign. Though he had not an equipment 
worth of his name and reputation, and his contingent {sihbandt) was 
always in distress, he indebted himself (lit. made his shoulders heavy) 
by taking advances of pay from the royal exchequer, but he was not 
without arrogance. On the day, when Prince Muhammad Kam 
Bal^sh with Jumlat-ul-Mulk Asad ^an reached the environs of 
Gingee, Dhulflqar Khan Nusrat Jang, who had already been conduct¬ 
ing the siege, went forward to welcome them. The Prince took his 
seat in the hall of audience, and gave permission to Jumlat-ul-Mulk, 
Nusrat Jang, and Sarfaraz Khan DeccanT to be seated. The Khan 
expected to be treated as equal in rank to Nusrat Jang, bur when the 
unexpected happened, he became displeased and left the hall of 
audience®, and did not return. It has not been possible to trace the 
year of his death. 

MUZAFFAR KHAN MIR ‘ABDUR RAZZAQ MA‘MOR! 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 376-379). 

He was a true Saiyid of Ma^murabad, which was a village in holy 
Najf (Arabia). His ancestors had migrated to India. The Mir in 
regard to his knowledge and ability was one of the foremost of the 
age. In the reign of Akbar, through good fortune, he was appointed 
Bakhsht of the Bengal army. When Raja Man Singh Kachhwaha, 
who was the Governor of the province, was deputed with Prince Sultan 


I Ma^thir-i~*Alamgirh pp. 3^8; 329. 


2 


Of, cit,, p. 35^- 
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Salim on the expedition against Rana Sisodia, he unwisely left the 
affairs of that area in charge of his young grandsons. In the 45th 
year, the sedition-mongers of the province made the son of Qutlu 
LohanI—who was one of the leading men of that territory—the ins¬ 
trument of strife, and stirred up disturbances. The Raja’s men led 
their forces against them several times, but were defeated. The Mir 
was made a prisoner during these skirmishes. At the same time the 
Prince (Salim) presumptuously rushed away to Allahabad and settled 
there. The Raja taking permission started to punish the Bengal 
rebels. A battle took place near Sherpur, and the enemy were defeat¬ 
ed. In the battle the Mir was found with a collar round his neck, 
and chains on his legs and arms. In this condition he was seated on 
an elephant, and a person had been deputed to kill him in case of a 
defeat. Suddenly during the tumult his executioner was shot dead, 
and the Mir’s life was saved^. Afterwards, he went to the Court, 
and received royal favours. 

As previously the Mir had left the Prince’s forces without permis¬ 
sion, and had received favours on arriving at the Court, and later been 
appointed as Bakhsht of Bengal, the Prince was displeased and even 
annoyed with him. After Jahangir ascended the throne, he very 
generously pardoned his offences, and confirmed him in his rank^. 
He granted him the title of Muzaffar Khan, and appointed him znd 
Ba^sht of Khwaja Jahan’s expedition. In this service the Mir gained 
a reputation for his good nature and greatness. 

When after the death of Mirza GhazI Beg Tarkhan the province 
of Tatta (Sind) came into the royal hands, Mirza Rustam Safavi was 
appointed Governor of the area, and Muzaffar !^an was deputed to 
make a permanent settlement of its revenue. He by his skill and good 

1 See Akharnama, III, Text, p. 784, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1174 
from where the account of ‘Abdur Razz^, the Bakhsht of the Bengal army is 
taken. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrt^ I, p. 13. He was 
later appointed the Bakhsht of Prince Parviz, p. 16, and afterwards Bakhsht at 
headquarters, p. 82. 
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judgment fixed the revenue on the basis of the past and current 
produce, and fixing grants of land for the Mirza and his dependants 
returned. In the end of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed to the 
high post of the Governor of Malwa. When after Jahangir’s death, 
Shah Jahan, on account of the insincerity and disloyalty of Khan 
Jahan L 5 dl, Governor of the Deccan, proceeded from Junair to the 
Capital via Ahmadabad (Gujarat), it was reported that Shah Jahan 
from Gujarat would attack Mandu, where Khan Jahan’s treasure and 
most of his property were stored. Khan Jahan left his sons with Sikan- 
dar DotanI at Burhanpur, and himself with a number of royal servants 
came to Mandu, and seized Malwa^ from Muzaffar I^an. When 
Shah Jahan ascended the throne, the governorship of Malwa in 
succession to Muzaffar Khan^ was assigned to Khan Zaman, the son 
of Mahabat I^an, and no favour whatsoever was shown to Muzaffar 
fChan. He lived in retirement in the Capital, and was included in 
the reserve detachments^. After a time he died. 

MUZAFFAR ^AN TURBATP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 221-227). 

His name was Khwaja Muzaffar ‘All, and he was the Divan of 
Bairam Khan. When the latter during the period of his fall of power 
proceeded from Bikanir towards the Panjab, he left Mirza ‘Abdur 
Rahim, his three year old son, with the rest of his family and goods in 
the Tarhind (Tabarhinda or Bhatinda) fort, which was the fief of Shcr 
Muhammad Dlwana—an old servant whom he had favoured. That 
ingrate took possession of the properties, and insulted the dependants 
of the Khan in various ways. Bairam Khan sent the Khwaja from 
Dipalpur to pacify and conciliate Sher Muhammad, but that impudent, 

1 BadshShndma, I, pt. i, p. 76. 

2 Op, cit.f p. 126. 

3 Op. cit., p. 427. 

4 Blochmann, A*in 1 (2nd edn.), pp. 373 ' 375 * 
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ungrateful person imprisoned the Khwaja and sent him to the Court\ 
Though some of the high officials of the State put forward arguments 
and for various reasons urged that he should be put to death. Emperor 
Akbar out of clemency and in view of his capabilities granted him his 
life. For a time he was the Collector of the pargana of Pasrur*. As a 
reward for his careful work he was exalted to the post of the Dtvan-i- 
Buyutdt (Master of the Household etc.). 

As his abilities and high merits impressed the Emperor, he was 
appointed Divan and granted the title of Muzaffar Khan. In the 11 th 
year, he abolished the Jama'-i-Raqmi (cash assessment) of the empire, 
which had been in force during Bairam Khan’s regime, and according 
to which owing to the large number of men {ka^rat-i^mardam, i.e,, 
the fiefholders) and the smallness of the territory, the revenue for 
mere show (Jbarai mazid i 'tibdr) was increased only in name (^ba-nim 
afzuda). He replaced it by a rent roll in accordance with his own 
judgment and on the returns of Qdnnngds (this was called Jama^-hdt-i- 
basil or the assessment of the actual current income). Though in 
reality it was not in accordance with the amount of the current pro¬ 
duce, yet in comparison with the earlier assessment it would not be 
far wrong to designate it a true hdl-i-hdsiL As the regulation for the 
branding [A'tn-i'Ddgh^ of the horses was not yet in force, Muzaffar 
Khan fixed the number of men which the officers and royal servants 
should entertain. The soldiers fixed for the officers were divided into 
three classes: the first received 48,000 dams a year, the second 32,000 
and the third 24,000^. In the 12th year, it was reported to the 
Emperor that Muzaffar Khan had become infatuated with a smooth¬ 
faced boy named Qutb Khan. As this disgraceful act was highly 

1 Akbarndma, II, Text, p. 109, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 166, 167. 

2 Op, cit.y Text, pp. 197, 138, translation, pp. 305-307 where his earlier 
appointments as Collector of Pasrur in Sialkot District, Panjab, and as Divdn-i- 
Buydtdt are also mentioned. 

3 For an account of Muzaffar ^an’s revenue arrangements and classifica¬ 
tion of officers see Akbarndma, II, Text, p. 270, translation, pp. 302, 403 and 
Beveridge’s valuable footnotes on the two pages. 
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distasteful to the Emperor, he ordered that the boy should be kept in 
custody separate from Muzaffar Khan. The Khan becoming despon¬ 
dent assumed the garb of a mendicant, and took to the desert. The 
Emperor out of great kindness and regard that he had for him, 
restored his beloved to him\ In the 17th year, one day the game of 
Chau far was being played in the Emperor’s presence. Muzaffar Kh an 
losing control on account of his heavy losses behaved in an uncouth 
manner. Akbar degraded him from his position of trust, and ordered 
him off to Mecca®. Wise rulers judge men’s nature by their behaviour 
in games and trifles. Outwardly they keep them in a playful mood, 
but in reality they are testing them. It is, therefore, essential for 
courtiers, both while at work and in play, never to ignore the rules of 
respect and obedience, tod a close study of the dispositions of their 
superiors, who are easily offended, must be regarded as a matter of 
paramount importance in all their dealings. 

Finally, however, Emperor Akbar because of his valuable services 
recalled'* him. He paid his respects while the Emperor was besieging 
Surat, and. in the iStli year was sent off from Ahmadabad to govern 
Sarangpur in Malwa'^. And in the same year, 981 A.H. (1573 A.D.), 
he was summoned to the Presence, and was appointed to the high 
office of the Vaktl^, and granted the title of fumlat-ul-Mulk. The 
bridle of the management of the affairs of the four dangs of India (the 
entire Mughal Empire) was put into his hands. But he again through 
some of his actions incurred the Emperor’s displeasure, and so lost his 
office**. At the time when the Emperor was returning from Patna, 
and a force had been deputed for the reduction of the Rohtas fort, he 
without being permitted to pay his respects, was appointed an auxiliary. 

1 Akbarnama, II, Text, p. 286, translation, p. 427. 

2 Of, cit., Text, p. 368, translation, pp. 534 » 535 - 

3 Akbarnama, III, Text, p. 6, translation, p. 9. His arrival at Surat is 
recorded on text, p. 27, translation, p, 36. 

4 Of. cit.^ Text, p. 33, translation, p. 48. 

5 Of. cit.y Text, pp. 67, 68, translation, pp. 93, 94- 

6 Of. cit., Text, p* 86, translation, p. 120. 
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In those parts he judiciously and zealously perEormed deeds of valour, 
in company with I^waja Shams-ud-Dln KJiwaEl who also had been 
deputed there. Having repeatedly chastised the rebels and sedition- 
mongers, he again freed Hajlpur of which the Afghans had taken 
possession. As a reward for these valuable service, he was, in the 
20th year, appointed to guard the country (Bihar) from the Chausa 
ferry to Garhr. 

It is stated that after the taking of HajTpur—which increased his 
reputation materially—news was received that the rebel Afghans had 
collected on the other side of the old Gandak, and were planning to 
create a disturbance. Muzaffar ^an determined to put them down, 
and encamped near that river. He himself with a few men went to 
explore the depth of the river, and to find some ford. Suddenly some 
forty horsemen of the enemy were seen on the other bank. Muzaffar 
Khan directed Khwaja Shams*ud~Dln and 'Arab Bahadur to cross the 
stream at a distance and punish these careless people. The latter 
getting news of this manoeuvre, sent word for reinforcements. But 
as soon as they saw the ^waja, they turned their reins and galloped 
away. Muzaffar Khan in his impetuosity after crossing the river 
joined the Khwaja. Suddenly the rebel reinforcements arrived, and 
the horsemen turned. The few men who were with the got 

scattered, and plunged into the water and were drowned. Muzaffar 
Khan also nearly perished in the river, but Khwaja Shams-ud-Dln 
seized his rein and took him off to the hill country, and quickly sent 
word to the Camp in the hope that someone would come to their 
rescue. The Khwaja and ‘Arab Baliadur kept back the enemy—who 
had not given up the pursuit—by shooting arrows, but the position 
for Muzaffar Khan became critical. 

When a report was spread in the Camp that Muzaffar l^an had 
been killed, everyone thought of retiring from the place. Meanwhile 
the fast-footed courtier arrived asking for reinforcements. IGjuda Dad 
Barlas and others with 300 brave men crossed the river. As the 


1 Akbarnama, III, Text, p. 142, translation, p. aoo. 
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enemy had already been tired out by their exertions they lost heart on 
the arrival o£ the reinforcements, and took to flight. Muzaffar ^an 
had a new life and started in their pursuit. Next day he attacked 
their camp, and took much booty^ In the 22nd year, he paid his 
respects at the Court, and was employed in the business of the State. 
Raja T 5 dar Mai and Khwaja Shah Mansur Vazir, carried out the 
financial and administrative work in consultation with him^. When 
Khan Jahan Governor of Bengal died, Muzaffar ^an was sent off to 
administer that extensive province. In the 25th year^ Khwaja Shah 
Mansur with a view to effect economy found as a result of searching 
enquiries that large amounts were due from the officers of Bengfil and 
Bihar, and set about realizing them. On this account Ma‘sum Khan 
Kabuli and other- fief-holders of Bihar raised the standard of rebellion. 
Muzaffar Khan—who combined collectorship with administration— 
though he heard of the disturbances in Bihar, carried on in Bengal 
the same inconsiderate demands from the fief-holders. H-y sent out 
bailiffs, and put the fief-holders into difficulties'^. The officers because 
of his harsh and inconsiderate measures became offended, and Baba 
Khan Qaqshal combined with the other fief-holders of Bengal and 
rebelled. They fought several times and were defeated. At length 
they made supplications, but Muzaffar Khan became more headstrong. 
Finally the Bihar rebels joined them, and together they renewed the 
strife. They encamped opposite Muzaffar Khan, and there were 
fights every day in which the imperialists were always successful. 
Consequently the rebels were helpless and wanted to retire towards 
Orissa. At this stage some disloyal vagabonds deserted from the royal 
army and joined the rebels. This move resulted in Muzaffar Khan 
losing the thread of his plan. Though people said to him that he 
should not be disturbed because of these deserters, as he held the upper 
hand he should keep up his battle array, but, as he had lost heart, he 

I AkharnamayWl, translation, pp. 194-198. 

a Of, cit,f Text, p. 215, translation, p. 303. 

3 Of^ cit,f Text, pp, 315, 316, translation, pp. ^61, 462, 

4 Of, cit,t Text, p. 290, translation, pp. 427, 428. 
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did not listen to them. And when the leaders lose courage, what can 
be expected from the followers? They dispersed. Stranger still, the 
enemy had also lost heart, and were wondering how they would be 
able to contend Muzaffar Khan, when suddenly the general preferring 
rotten life to a brave death retired to the fortified city of Tanda. The 
rebels thus emboldened sent a message demanding full pardon, per¬ 
mission to go on pilgrimage to Hijaz and restoration of one-third of 
their property. Meanwhile Mirza Sharaf-ud-Din Husain escaped 
from his custody, and informed the rebels of the perturbation of 
Muzaffar Khan, They became emboldened afresh, and entered the 
fort. Muzaffar Khan, and his slaves prepared to sacrifice their lives, 
but they were captured, and he was put to death in the month^ of 
RabPi, 988 A.H. (April-May, 1580 A.D.). The chief mosque^ of 
Agra near the katra of Miyan Raflq was built by Muzaffar Khan. 

i NAJABAT KHAN MIRZA SHUJA‘ 

(Vol. Ill, pp.v82 1-828). 

He was the third son of Mirza Shah RuU}'’, the Governor of 
Badakhshan. He was distinguished above his brothers both for his 
bravery and reputation. He was bofn in India during the reign of 
Jahangir^. Although, owing to his being in collusion with his other 

1 Akharn^ma, III, Text, pp. 299-304, translation, pp. 442-449. According 
to Beveridge, he was killed about 19th April, 1580. 

2 The Mas]id jama' of the text is not what is now known as the Jama' 
Mosque of Agra. That was built by Emperor Shah Jahan in 1644 in honour 
of his daughter Jahan Ara. The expression ]ama' Aiasjid in the text apparently 
means a public mosque. According to Blochmann, of. cit., p. 375, this 
mosque was in ruins, and was known as Nawah Muzaffar I^an ki Masjid or 
Kdti Masjid. 

3 For an account of his life sec Blochmann’s translation of the A'in^ I (2hd 
edn.), pp. 326,327. Mirza BadF-uz-Zaman mentioned later was the 4th son of 
Mirza Shah Rukh, and Blochmann describes him as ‘‘a bundle of wicked bones” 
who was murdered by his brothers in Pa tan (Gujarat). 

4 This is probably a mistake for Akbar, as he was imprisoned in the 18th 
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brothers in the killing o£ his elder brother Badl*-uz-Zaman—who was 
a personification of wickedness and oppression—he was imprisoned, 
yet he later received royal favours, and performing loyal and good 
services rose to high office. In the 3rd year^ of Shah Jahan’s reign he 
was granted the title of Najabat I^an and the rank of 2,000, and 
was made the Fatijdar of Kol (‘Aligarh). In the ijjth year^ his rank 
was increased and he was exalted by the present of drums, and 
appointed as the Faajdar of Multan which formed a part of the fief of 
Yamln-ud-Daulah. Afterwards he was made Faptjdar of the Danian-i- 
K 5 h Kangra, and having performed his duties satisfactorily his rank 
was increased to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. He undertook'^ the Sri¬ 
nagar (Garhwal) campaign, engaging that he would either conquer the 
country or levy a proper contribution from the rulers thereof and 
present it to the royal exchequer. An auxiliary force of 2,000 horse 
was assigned to him. 

It is stated that when Saharanpur and Mirath (Meerut) were in 
his charge, the Raja^ of Srinagar—who was the greatest of the hill 


year of Jahangir’s reign— vide Rogers & Beveridge, Memoirs of Jahangir, II, p. 
According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 cdn.), p. 289, he 
was born on 25th November 1603 A.D., which would be during Akbar’s time. 

1 See Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 292. The increased rank is given there 
as 2,000 with 800 horse. Kul, K5l or Koil is the Sarkar of Kol in jarrett’s 
translation of A^in, II, p. 186. It is the present day Aligarh in the United 
Provinces, 

2 See Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 372. He was removed from this office in 
the 5th year, op, cit„ p. 428. 

3 The account of the Srinagar campaign is taken form J^aft KJ^ahy I, pp. 
505,506 or from Badshahnamay I, pt. ii, pp. 90-93* For another version see 
Irvine, Storia do Mogor, pp. 2i5>2i6 (1907), according to which the Rana 
of Srinagar was styled Nak-kati-rani or Cut-nose by Shah Jahan as he spared 
the lives of the soldiers of Najabat Khan on the condition that their noses must 
be cut off. The general Najabat Kh au is also stated to have had his nose cut 
off. See also Saksena, History of Shahjahany p. 123, and Sirmur State 
Gazetteer, pt. A, p. 13 (1939). 

4 The Raja is later styled Zatnind^ry 
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rajahs and whose country was extensive and had gold mines—died. 
His wife, in concert with Dost B^g Mughal—who had control from 
the time of the Raja—became all powerful. Whoever did not obey 
her had his nose cut off, and so she was known as the Nak-katt Rant, 
Some short-sighted scoundrels represented to Najabat Khan that as 
Mirza Mughal, the former Krort of the district, had taken KTlagarhl^ 
which belonged to the Raja, and had established a royal thana there. 
If he still existed the entire country might be conquered. What 
power had a woman to resist you? The inexperienced Khan’s vanity 
became excited, and in the 9th year (of Shah Jahan’s reign) he pro¬ 
ceeded against the country. After taking strong fortifications such as 
ShErgarh—which the Zamtndar of Srinagar had built on the borders 
of his dominion on the bank of the Jumna—and the fort of Kanl^ 
which formerly belonged to the Zamlnddr oi Sirmur^, he made them 
over to the Zamtndar (of Sirmur). He also took the fort of Nanur (?). 
Near Hardawar he crossed the Ganges. Though the ruler of the 
country had assembled a large force of infantry, had closed the mouths 
of the passes, and had erected barriers of stone and lime in the narrows 
of the river, the audacious IGian forced his way through against all 
odds. When he arrived within thirty kos of Srinagar, the ruler be¬ 
coming frightened, offered allegiance and sending his agent promised 
to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees. He was allowed a fortnight for 
fulfilling his promise. Having protracted matters by various pretexts 
for a month and a half he produced only a lac of rupees. The in¬ 
experienced general elated at his successes did not attach much import¬ 
ance to the delay, till at length the dearth of provisions became so acute 
that his men were left without any food. As the hillmen had closed 


1 According to Walton’s Gazetteer of Dehra Dun, p. 171(1911) Kiligarh, 
'Vhich may be identified with Kaulagir”, a village near Dchradun. 

2 Kalsi or Kalpi according to the Gazetteer of Sirmury p. 13. 

3 The Raja of Sirmur at the time was Mandhata Parkash who reigned from 
i630-i654» ^tde Gazetteer of Sirmur^ p. 11 . Nanur is Santur in Badshahnamay 
and also in Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, III, p. 96. 
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the roads, anyone who went for obtaining supplies was cut off and 
killed* When things came to an extremity (Jit. when life was en¬ 
dangered and knife reached the bone), and the robbers surrounded the 
army, the young Khan awoke from his sleep of neglect, and realized 
that there was no other course left except to retreat. Consequently 
he commenced to march back. Some proud spirits refused to retreat 
and were killed fighting. Many men dismounted in the hope of 
saving their lives, and wandered away; most of them were lost. 
Najabat l^an after encountering great difficulties emerged from the 
hills on foot, and after twenty days, during which he staved off hunger 
by eating leaves, he emerged near SambhaP. As a punishment for 
his mismanagement he w’as for a time deprived of his rank and fief^. 
Afterwards he was reinstated in his rank, and finally appointed® 
Governor of Multan in place of Qulij Khan. In the 15th year, when 
the country of Chaki^ including Mau’, Nurpur, Taragarh and Paithan 
was taken, it was made over® to Najabat Khan. In the 23rd year 
after returning from the Qandahar he was raised to the high rank of 
5,000, and he always rendered good service. 

Towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign® he was attached to the 
troops of the Prince (Aurangzlb) which had been assigned to the ex- 


1 Sanbhal in text, but more correctly Sambhal. It is probably Sambbal 
in Moradabad District situated at 28^35' N. and 78"34' E., some 23 miles 
south-east of Moradabad. 

2 Mirza Khan son of Shah Nawaz j^ian succeeded Najabat as the 

Faujdar of Daman-i-Koh-Kangra, see Badshahnamay I, pt. ii, p. 93. 

3 In 1049 A.H. (1639-40 A.D.) I2th year of Shah Jahan’s reign his 
appointment as Governor of Multan in succession to Yusuf Muhammad I£han 
Tashkandi is mentioned, sec Badshahnamay II, p. i 55 * 

4 Chakta and Chakna in the text, but river Chaki in Badshahnama^ II, 
p. 262, which is correct (sec Kangra Gazetteer, p. ii, 1906). Mau , Nurpur, 
Taragar are all in Kangra, but Paithan is Pathankot in the Gurdaspfir District, 
Panjab, west of Nurpur, see the Gazetteer cited p. 261. 

5 Badshahnamay II, p. 278 

6 See Irvine, Storia do Mogoty k p* ^39* was in 1657 A.D. 
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pcdition against Bljapur. During these days as a result of the sudden 
illness’^ of the King commotions sprang up on all sides. At the 
summons of the heir-apparent Muhammad Dara Shik 5 h the officers 
attached to the Deccan army started for the Court. No officer, who 
remained with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, was of a higher rank 
than that of Najabat Khan^. As the Prince (Aurangzlb) decided to 
make a bid for the sovereignty, (Najabat Khan) became his principal 
councillor. He was raised to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, 
and in the beginning of Jummada 1,1068 A.H. (January, 1658 A.D.) 
he was sent off in advance with Prince Muhammad Sultan from 
Aurangabad^. In the battle^ with Maharaja Jaswant (Singh), 
Najabat Khiin, who was in Sultan Muhammad’s vanguard and had 
command of its left wing, distinguished himself by his gallant deeds. 
He was granted a reward of a lac of rupees, and the high title of 
Khan Khanan Bahadur Sipah Salar. But as Najabat ^an was inde¬ 
pendent and insolent, the favours shown made him arrogant, and in 
displaying his greatness he behaved haughtily towards his master. 
Princes are generally of a jealous temperament, and this was specially 
the case with ‘Alamgir Badshah—as is clear from his treatment of his 
father and brothers. He did not like that anyone should give himself 
airs, and so could not endure Najabat lean’s presumption. Soine- 

1 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib^ I, pp. 276,277, and 
Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahan, p. 321. The date in both works is given 
as 6th September, but it should be 17th September, 1657. 

2 In 'Alamgtrnama, p. 29, the names of three officers who remained 
with Aurangzib arc given, but it is not stated that Najabat l^ian was the 
officer of the highest rank among them; also sec p. 570* where it is stated 
that none of the senior officers except for Mu‘azzam IQ}an and Najabat Khgn 
remained imhe Deccan, 

3 'Alamgirnama, p. 42. The increase in rank is not mentioned, but it 
is stated that he was granted a ^iVat^ a horse with gold trappings and an 
elephant. 

4 Battle of Dharmat, 26th April 1658. See ^Alamgirnama, pp. 59 - 75 » 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s History of Anrangzib, I, pp. 348-364, and Irvine, 
Storia do Mogor, I, pp. 259,260. 
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thing happened after the accession which brought the matters to a 
crisis. During the pursuit of of Dura Shikoh while the victorious 
standards (of Aurangzlb) were encamped at Delhi, Najabat Khan for 
some reason, arising out of his unaccommodating temper, shut himself 
up in his quarters. I^uld Makan (Aurangzlb) sent Mir Abul Fadl 
Ma‘muri—who was an old servant and had been granted the title of 
Ma‘mur Kh an^, and who was also on very good terms with Najabat 
Khun—to advise him and convey certain messages to him. The Mir 
tried his best by friendly councels to clear the misunderstanding that 
had taken a hold in the mind of Najabat lOian, but did not succeed, 
and the latter arrogantly started making insolent remarks against the 
Emperor. The latter out of courtesy and regard for being true to the 
salt (of his master) rose up to depart. This mad man (Najabat Khi'in), 
whose brain was like a wasp’s nest full of thousand follies, afraid lest 
he might expose him, took up his sword which was lying on the 
Masnad, and struck Ma'mur Khan such a blow on the ba ’ "^ his 
neck that it cut the poor Saiyid into two^. For this serious crim: 
he was deprived of his rank, jd^ty and his high title which had made 
him so proud. After the return from Multan, when Delhi again 

1 "Alamgtrnama, p. 75, where it is recorded that he was granted a special 
l^il'at, two elephants, a lac of rupees and the title of ^aii ^anan Sipah Sal^r . 
In the Biography of Ma‘mur Khan Mir Abul Fadl Ma'muri (Alaath'tr^iil-Ufnarat 
Text, III, p. 505) the reward is correctly given as two lacs of rupees. 

2 There is a different version of it in the accojnt of Ma^niur ^an Mi?* 
Abul Fadl Ma‘muri (Mad^r-uUUmardy Text, III, pp. 5^5» 

i^an, II, pp. 46, 471 according to this author the murder took place in 1069 
A.H, (December 1658 A.D.) on Aurangzib's return from Muttra, but in the 
Mad^ir-til-Umard^ both in this biography and in the account of Ma’mur I£ban, 
it is about the time of Aurangzib’s first coronation on ist August, 1658, The 
date is given as 2nd August in Dow’s History of Hindostan, III, p. 259 (*77^)» 
and 21 St July in Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzlb, II, p. 44b (^^^25), 
and Ishwari Prasad, Short History of Muslim Rule in India, p. (1939)’ 
dates in the latter work are in the Old Style or unreformed calendar apparently 
taken from Sir Jadunath*s work and to convert them to the New Style 11 da)s 
must be added. 
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became the headquarters, he was again admitted to the Court at the 
recommendations of Amir ^an^ the brother of ShailA Mir. On 
the occasion of celebrations for the 3rd anniversary of the accession, 
Najabat Khan, who up to that time used to come to the Presence 
unarmed, was presented a sword^. In the 5th year^ the rank of 
5,000 with 4,000 horse, and his original title were restored. In the 
6th ycar'^ Ja‘far ^an, the governor of Malwa was summoned to the 
Court for appointment as the Yazir, and Najiibat ^fin was assigned 
those vast dominions. There he died in the 7th year^ of the reign. 
In bravery, manliness and courage he was unique of the age. He had 
select men under him. Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb on the return 
journey to Upper India (from the Deccan) to contest his claims for the 
sovereignty often took his advice. As he was a tried soldier with a 
good^ following, the Prince took good care of him and treated him 
with great courtesy and regard. It is stated that when after the battle 
witfii'“IViaharaja Jaswant (Singh) the Prince was proceeding to Agra, 
Dara Shikoh w^as preparing to oppose him, Shah Jahan® said that the 
last course appeared to be that he (Shah Jahan) should go into the 
field personally. Most probably there would then be no fighting 
as most of Aurangzib’s companions were government servants, and 
under those circumstances they would not obey Aurangzib’s behests. 
Further, the royal servants with Dura Shikoh would be more zealous 
than hitherto in Shah Jahan’s presence. When this news was received 
in letters from Agra by the Prince (Aurangzlb), he taking these letters 
went in an agitated state to the house of Najabat Khan, and asked for 
his advice, Najabat Khan represented that it was time for his seista, 
and requested the Prince also to rest there likewise. So the Prince 

1 ^Alamgtrnama, p. 230. 

2 Of. cit.y p. 564* 

3 Of. cH.y p. 762. 

4 Of. cit., p. 837. 

5 Of. cit., p. 873. 

6 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih^ II, pp. 378, 379 and foot¬ 


note. 
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sat down and waited. Najabat Khan after his rest took his usual 
bang-water {bhan^, and he coming intoxicated returned to the Prince, 
On hearing the proposal he said, ‘‘Considering you to be a man of 
determination I have made up my mind to quarrel with my master 
(Shah Jahan). Now the affair is in your hands. When I am excited, 
I will even cross swords with the Lord of the Universe (Jahangir). 
Come what may!*’ The Prince was reassured, and praised him for 
his firm determination. He had good sons^; some of them have been 
noticed in this work. 

NAJIB-UD-DAULAH NAJIB ^AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp, 865.868)^ 

He was an Afghan. Orignally he was a Jama^dar‘\ During the 
days when a contest was going on between Ghazi-ud-Din Khan ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk^ and Abul Mansur Khan^, he took up service under Ghazi- 

1 One of his sons Najabat I^ian who was the Fatijdar of Malkher and 
later of Surat is mentioned in Irvine's Storia do Mogor, III, p. 490. A biogra¬ 
phy of his sister’s son Sarbuland Khan Khawaja Rahniat Ullah is published in 
Maa^ir^ul-Umaraf Text, II, pp. 477*479- 

2 This is a very incomplete biography of a very important personality of 
the times, particularly as almost half of it is devoted to an account of his son 
Dabita Khan. Beale’s account in Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), 
pp. 289,290, is much more detailed. Reference may also be made to Sir ladunath 
Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire^ Vols. I, II. His character is summed up in 
Vol. 11, pp. 515, 516. His life by Nur-ud-Din Husain translated by Sir }adu- 
nath Sarkar was published in Indian Hist. Quart, and Islamic Culture ( 1933 )- 

3 For Jama'dar see Irvine, Army of the Indian Mughulsy p. 183. He was 
a party leader of a lower rank than the Tumandar. 

4 For his life see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 
i43» Ivvinc, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, p. 128 et scq. (1879), Maa^ir-uFUmara, 
Text, II, pp. 847-856 and Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, pp. 674-678. 

5 For his life see Beale, op. cit., p. 34^*^d Maathir-uFUmara, Text, I, pp. 
365-368, and Beveridge's translation, pp. 137-140- Beale states that his proper 
name was Muqim and surname Mansur *Ali Khan, while in the Maalhir his 
name is given only as Abul Mansur Khan. 
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ud-Din Khan, and by frequently attending the royal Darbar improved 
his bearings. Through ‘Imad-ul-Mulk*s intercession he was raised to 
the rank of 7,000 and granted the title of Najlb-ud-Daulah Bahadur 
Thabit Jang. When the Shah Durrani came in 1170A.H. (1757 
A.D.), he had an interview with him in the Capital, and being of 
the same tribe became very powerful, so much so that he was a rival 
even of the Amlr-ul-Umara and the ‘Imad-ul-Mulk^. 

When ‘Imad-ul-Mulk after leaving Farrul^abad summoned Raghu- 
nath Rao and Malhar Rao H 5 lkar from the Deccan, and with them 
besieged Delhi, Najib-ud-Daulah started negotiations with Holkar, 
and coming out with his bag and baggage went over to his estates on 
the other side of the Jamna^. There Datta Sindiah besieged him in 
1173 A.H. (1759 A.D.) at Shakartal, and had reduced him to extre¬ 
mities when he was relieved^ by the help of Shujri‘-ud-Daulah'*. 
During this time when the Shah Durrani came, NajIb-ud-Daulah was 
in the van of the Shah’s army. He attacked Sadashiv Rao Bhau, and 
performed valiant deeds. Later when the sovereignty was assigned to 
Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, and the Shah Durrani returned to his country, 
he was confirmed as the AmIr-ul-Umara. In the year 1179 A.H. 
(1765-66 A.D.) he ably opposed Jawahir Singh Jat, son of Surnj Mai, 
who had advanced towards Shahjahanabad to avenge his father'*. He 
(NajIb-ud-Daulah) made Mirza Jawan Bakht the instrument of his 
authority, and remained in the Capital and in possession of full power®. 
Much of the Miyan (Gangetic) Duab constituted his fief. He died in 
1185 A.H.^ A.D.). 

1 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empircy II, pp. 140, 141. 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 152, 153. 

3 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit.y pp. 207-212. 

4 For his account see Maa^ir^ul-Umaray Text, II, pp, 715-722. 

5 For a good account of the Jats and Jawahir Singh’s attack on Delhi sec 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 417-468. 

6 This is scarcely correct. Ahmad Shah ‘Abdali when returning to Kabul, 
placed ‘‘Mirza Jawan Bakht, in th: nominal charge of affairs under the protec¬ 
tion of Najib-ud-Daulah”, vide Keene, Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 79 (1887). 

7 This is incorrect, as Beale, op. cit., states that he died in Rajab 1184 
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His son Dabita IGian^ took possession of his father’s fief. When 
Shah ‘Alam Badshah was returning to Shahjahanabad from Allahabad, 
he through the intervention of Majd-ud-Daulah^, who was then the 
Deputy Vaztr^ was conciliated and came to do homage®. The 
standards of the Emperor were in the environments at Badli*, 12 kos 
from the Capital, when in accordance with the royal commands Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur*'^ came from Akbarabad, and waited upon the 
Emperor. At this time the financial officers of the kingdom claimed 
a large sum as arrears for the royal lands in the Miyfin Dufib of the 
Suba of Shahjahanabad which were in Dabita Iran’s possession. He 
on account of the duplicity of the Chief superintendent, and the 
coalition of Najaf Khan with the Royal forces, and realizing the change 
of fortune, and being conscious of what he had done, slipped off at 
night from the royal camp. He crossed the Ganges to Ghauthgarh*^, 

A.H. (October 1770). Sir Jadimath Sarkar, of. cH.y p. 415, states that his 
death took place on 31st October, 1770, at Hapur, 

1 Sec Beale, of. cit.y p. 423, for a more detailed biography. He died 
in 1785 A.D. See also Keene, of. cit., pp. 91-'144. 

2 His name was 'Abdul Ahad Khan, and he succeeded Hisam-ud-Daulah 
as the Diwan-i'Khalsa, see Keene, of. at., pp. 105,106, 114, 117, 120124, 129. 

3 Shah 'Alam from Allahabad had appointed Dabiu Khan as the Mtr 
Baj^sht in succession to his father, but wanted him to render accounts and pay 
customary fees of succession, but he preferred fighting and after being defeated 
fled from Shakartal—Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Emfire, III, pp. 46, 
52. Later after the battle of Putana Qil‘a, 17th December 177^ 

69) the Emperor was forced to restore him to his old office, and all the jagirs 

(P- 75 ). 

4 Badli with Bawl! as a variant in the text. The correct name is Badli, 
a small railway station in the Delhi Tahsil, some nine miles to the north-west 
of Delhi on the North-Western Railway towards Ambala. 

5 His title was Amir-ul-Umara Dhulfiqdr-uei-Daulah. For his life sec 
Beale, of. cH.» p. 289, Siyar-ul-Muta^a khkh irin, Text, pp. 995 » 99 ^ (Newal 
Kishore edn., 1897, translation (Cal. cdn.), IV, pp. 18-no, and for fullci 
details. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit.t pp. r-230. 

6 Ghauthgarh was a stronghold built by Dabita I£han thirteen miles 
north-east of Shamil in the Muzaafarnagar District, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
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which had long been his home and took refuge there. After the 
Emperor returned to the Capital, he with the help of Najaf Khan led 
an army against him (Dabita Khan); there was some fighting, and he 
was besieged. Being reduced to serious straits he fled from the fort 
and joined the Sikhs, who had raised the standard of revolt in the 
Panjab, and had taken possession of the country from Multan to 
Lahore, and even some areas of Shahjahanabad. For a time he used 
to invade the imperial territories with their armies. Mlrza Najaf 
Khan applied himself to conciliating him, and sent for him, and 
requested the Emperor to forgive him. Part of his old estates were 
restored to him and he was permitted to leave for looking after their 
management. At the time of writing of this biography he was still 
alive. 

NAJIB-UD-DAULAH SHAIKH ‘ALl ^AN BAHADUR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 863-865). 

He was a descendant of the Saiyid clan of ShaiUi Junaid^ of 
Baghdad. His father Shaikh ‘All Khan the elder, and his uncle 
Bahrdz Klian were the sons of ShaiUi Muhammad Junaidi whose 
daughter was married to Shaikh Minhaj Bljapuri. Shail^ Minhaj 
was a nobleman of Bijapur. In the 17th year^ of ‘AlamgTr’s 
reign when Bahlul Khan siezed ‘Abdul Karim j^awas Khan, who was 
the minister of Sikandar *Adil Shah, and made himself supreme 

op. cit.y p. 136. Dabita Iran’s defiance of the Emperor’s demands, his flight 
to QhaiiAgarh, siege of the latter, his flight to the Panjab and his defeat are 
described in the same work from pp, 129-163. His visit to the Court, his 
pardon and the restoration of his property and part of his jagir on 30th January, 
1779 are described on p. 162. 

1 Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 cdn.), p. 203. 

2 1673-74 A.D. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib^ 
IV, p. 140, however, j^awas SJjan was made a prisoner by Bahlul IS^ian in 
1675. For an account of the Bijapur intrigues referred to above, sec the same 
work, pp. 140, 141, 
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he, in view of the fact that he did not trust the Deccanis 
deputed the ShaiWi with a force for chastising Siva Bhonsle. He also 
sent after him Khidr Khan PanI ostensibly to help the Shaild} but 
really to kill him. On the day when Khidr Khan invited the Shaikh 
to a feast, the latter having come to know of his plans dexterously 
killed ^idr Khan; and then returned to his force. Bahlul Khan 
followed with his army, and fought a great battle with the ShaiH]. 
The ShaiHi then came to Gulbarga. In the 15th year\ when Baha¬ 
dur Khan K 5 ka, in accordance with the royal orders, marched from 
Khajistabunyad (Aurangabad) to chastise ‘Abdul Karim Khan, the said 
Shaikh came and joined the royal army. After peace had been arrang¬ 
ed, the said KSkaltash sent the ShaiH} to Gulbarga. The ShaiWi wrote 
that if a force was deputed, the fort could be captured. The said 
Khan sent Mazbur Beg son of Qalandar Khan the Qil'aclar of Bedar— 
who later became known as Jan Nithar Khan—wdth a force. The 
Shaikh entered the fort and made prisoners of the guards and delivered 
the fort to Vazir Beg. When Da’ud Khan left the fort of Naldrug, 
and wanted to enter the royal army, he sent Bahadur ^an Shaikh 
Minhaj to the Governor of Haidarabad. After Haidarabad was taken, 
he became influential by taking up service under the Crown. He died 
at his appointed time. Shail^ Muhammad JunaidI, who was in service 
under Bijapur, entered royal service after Bijapur was conquered. After 
his death the leadership passed to Bahroz Khan, and after his demise 
it devolved on Shaikh ‘All Khan. In the earlier years of the reign of 
Firdaus Aramgah (Muhammad Shah), when the Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah delivered much of the territory of the Deccan from the hands of 
the Barah Saiyids, and the high and low of the Deccan hastened to his 
palace, the Shaikh felt disgusted. On the first day of the interview, 


1 This is certainly incorrect. Bahadur ^an was not appointed to tlie 
Deccan till the 16th year, see Maathir-i'*Alamgtft^ pp. 12-^,12^, hor Bahadur 
I^an, see Ma^thir-ul-Vmara, Text, I, pp. 798-813, Beveridge & Prashad s 
translation, pp. 783-791. 
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while he was standing at the place o£ salutation he had a paralytic 
stroke, and died of this illness^ 

After him power was transferred to Shaikh ‘All Khan Bahadur. 
He passed all his time in the service of the Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. 
After a time he was appointed the governor of Nander^, and attained 
a high rank. During the time of Salabat Jang he received the title of 
NajIb-ud-Daulah, but he did not like that anyone should call him by 
this name. He was corpulent, but was a good rider. He died in 
1182 A.H. (1768-69 A.D.). His eldest son ‘Abdul Qadir became 
the fief-holdcr of Ashti and other villages in the Pargana of Pathri in 
Berar. This in accordance with the orders of the Sultan, had been 
the fief of his ancestors, and he held it during his lifetime. But he 
died soon. None of his sons attained any distinction. 

(SAIYID) NAJM-UD-DIN ‘ALI KHAN BARAH 
(VoL II, pp. 508-510). 

He was the son of Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan Saiyid Miyan**. He 
was distinguished for bravery and manliness, which were the attributes 
of his high family. When his brothers Qutb-ul-Mulk and Amlr- 
ul-Umara distinguished themselves in the service of Muhammad 
FarruW} Siyar, and rose to high ranks, he also was exalted by an 
increase in his appointment. Afterwards, when the jugglery of Fate 
cast the Emperor'^ into the whirlpool of misfortune, and Qutb-ul-Mulk 
in attendance on the Sultan RafI‘-ud-Daulah marched from the Capital 
to chastise Raja Jai Singh, the government thereof was entrusted to 

1 The account so far deals with the ancestors of *Ali ^an, whose 
biography Is confined to a short account in the next paragraph. 

2 District in Haidarabad State. 

3 For his genealogical tree see Blochmann’s translation of A^tn I (2nd edn.), 
p. 428. His full name was Saiyid ‘Abidullah Khan Tihanpuri alias Saiyid 
Miyan, Najm-ud-Din was the 4th son. 

4 This is a reference to Farruldi Siyar’s deposition and finally his murder 
in 1719 A.D. For details see Irvine, Later Moghuls, I, pp. 386-394. 
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Najm-ud-Dln^. In the 2nd year o£ the reign of Firdaus Aramgah 
(Muhammad Shah) when the AmIr-uhUmara was assasinated, and 
Qutb-ul-MuIk, who was returning to the Capital but had not yet 
arrived there, he became distracted in his mind by the news of the 
assassination of his brother. He sent his men to the Capital to bring a 
prince^ and wrote to Najm-ud-Din to look after the affairs. When the 
said Khan heard the news he lost patience^, and sent a force of infan¬ 
try and cavalry with the Kdtwal to besiege the house of 1 ‘timad ud- 
Daulah Muhammad Amir Khan. Later on receipt of a letter from the 
Qutb-ul-Mulk he withdrew his forces. It is stated that in arranging 
about troops he had issued a proclamation that small ponies and old 
lame horses would be accepted equally with Arabian horses'*. 

On the day of battle'*, he was in charge of the vanguard, and 
fought bravely in a severe and extraordinary fighting. In this hard 
battle he was severely wounded, and having lost an eye was 
captured and put into the prison. His daughter, who was 9 or j o 
years old, had been taken from the palace by his men and hidden in 
the house of a hereditary female singer during these turbulent times. 
She was taken and brought before the Emperor. Some of the ladies 

1 Sec Irvine, op. cit., p. 428. According to the authorities cited by 
Irvine, however, it was KJ}an Jahan who was left in charge of the city and the 
palace at Delhi. 

2 Lit. the expression means; for bringing a regulation. 

Tora is, however, used here for the insignia of the empire, i.e., a prince, I^iaf? 
Khan, II, p. 9/4. This prince was Ibrahim, whose enthronement took place 
on 26th October, 1720. He was dethroned after the battle of Hasanpur and 
died in 1746 A,D. 

3 Khafi Khan, II, p. 913. Irvine, op. cit , II, p, 75 - 

4 I£hafi I£han, II, p, 916, This happened after he had been appointed 2nd 
Bakhshi by Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. It means that the owners of ponies 
etc, received equal pay with those who had good horses. iy}afi Khan s account 
is very graphic and clearly shows the anxiety of Najm-ud-Din to enlist what¬ 
ever was available. See also Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 77* 

5 Battle of Hasanpur, 24th November, 17^0, see Irvine, op. cit., pp, 
85.91. 
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of the palace wished to marry her to the Emperor. At the urgent 
representation of the Qutb-ul-Mulk, that such a thing had never 
happened to the Barah Saiyids, this was stopped, and the girl was taken 
back to her father’s housed In the 7th year through the intercession 
of Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, Najnvud-Dln was released from 
the prison, and appointed to the charge of Ajmcr^. When Sarbuland 
Khan, the Governor of Gujarat, went to Ahmadabad, the Marhattas, 
who were plundering the area, blockaded the city and besieged him. 
The said Khan, in accordance with the royal orders, hurried to his 
assistance, and fighting bravely with the vile enemy repulsed them. 
Later he returned to his post, and after some time was appointed 
Governor of Gwaliar (Gwalior), where he carried on the affairs of the 
government zealously till he died**. It is stated that after he lost an 
eye, he had an artificial one made of crystal which was inserted 
between the two eyelids, so that it appeared to onlookers as if both his 
eyes were normal. 


NAMDAR KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp, ^530-833). 

He was the eldest son of Jumdat-ul-Mulk Ja‘far Khan^. His 
mother Farzana Bcgam was the sister of Mumtaz-uz-Zamani. In the 
19th year of the reign of Firdaus Ashiyanl (Shah Jahan) when the 
King resolved to go to Kabul, and appointed Ja‘far Khan the Governor 
of the province of Lahore, Namdar Khan was given the rank of 500 
with 100 horse"'. In the 23rd year when the said Khan was appointed 


1 I^afi II, pp. 934, 936. Irvine, of, dt., II, p. 93. 

2 Irvine, of, cit„ II, p. 185, He was released in 1725 A.D. after having 
been in prison for 5 years. 

3 ' Irvine, of. cit., p. 193. 

4 He is called ‘Umdat-iil-Mulk in his biography in the Maa^ir-uUUmarl. 
Text, I, pp. 53 *- 535 » Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, pp. 723, 724. 

5 Badshahnama, 11 , p. 500, and *Amal-i-Salih, II, p. 470. 
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Governor of the province of the Capital,^ his (Namdar Khan’s) rank 
was increased to i,ooo with 200 horse. In the 24th year, when his 
father was appointed Governor of Bihar, he had an increase of 500 
with 400 horse^. In the 28th year^, he was exalted above others by 
being promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse. In the 29th 
year^ he was honoured with the grant of a flag, and in the 30th year^, 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Household in succession to 
Hayat Khan, and his rank was increased to 2,500 with 1,500 horse. 
Later when Sultan Muhammad AurangzTb came from the Deccan, and 
fought with Sultan Data Shikoh at Samugarh, and Data Shik 5 h fled 
towards Lah5re, and most of the royal servants took service under 
‘Alamglr, he also did so and was exalted with the grant of a robe of 
honour®. 

After some time he hurried to the Deccan^ to assist Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, and distinguished himself there. In the 7th year he, 
in accordance with the royal orders, returned to the Court. In tne 
9th year he was employed to convey from Agra to the Capital tlie 
treasure which had been transferred there earlier in accordance with 
royal orders. The same year it was decided to send him there. In 
the same year, as agreements had been broken between the King and 
Shah ‘Abbas II of Iran, and Sultan Mu‘azzam had been sent to Kabul 
with an army as a vanguard, Namdar Khan was granted a robe of 
honour, and a horse, and his rank was increased to 4,000 with 3,000 
horse, and he was deputed to accompany the said Prince. In the 


1 *Amal-i-Salih, III, p. 104. 

2 Of. dr.*, p.’120; his rank is given after promotion as 1,000 with Ooo 

horse. . . 

3 Of. cit., p. 201, where his new rank is seated to have been 2,000 with 

6oo horse. 

4 Op. «■«., p. 204. 5 Op. «»..p. 221. 6 >AUmgirnan,a,f. ir 5 - 

7 In ‘^/<,mg?r«2m<i,p.8i7.itis stated thathewasintlic Dcccanintie 

6th year, and his rank was increased to 4,000 with 2,500 horse, a.o • pp 

864, 865, . 

o / . . ^ Q Op. cit., p. 97 ^^' 

8 Op. at., pp. 961, 962. “ ^ 
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loth year, he was appointed Faujdar of the Sarkar of Muradabad, and 
his hopes were fulfilled by the grant of a robe of honour and a horse 
with gold trappings. In the 13th year^ he came to the Court and 
offered his salutations. And as in the same year, his father, who was 
the Prime Minister, died^, Sultan Muhammad. A‘zam and Muham¬ 
mad Akbar were sent to convey condolences to the house of Namdar 
Khan and Kamgar Khan. Each of them received a robe of honour, 
and their mother was granted a suitable present (Tora). Sultan Akbar 
made the two brothers give up mourning, and presented them at the 
Court. Each received a decorated dagger with a string of pearls attach¬ 
ed and other favours as marks of the ending of the mourning. In the 
i^ch year^ Namdar Khan was appointed Governor of the Suba of 
Akbarabad (Agra). In the 17th year he for some reason fell out of 
grace, and was deprived of his rank. He was granted a pension of 
Rs. 40,000 a year and retired to Aubgarh'*. In the i8th year*' he 
was restored to favour, and was reinstated in the rank of 4,000 with 
2,000 horse, and appointed Governor of Oudh in succession to Sadat 
Khan. Afterwards he was removed from this office and remained in 
attendance at the Court till he died®. Mar ham at Khan Dindar was 
his son. He in the 25th year was appointed to accompany ‘AzTni- 


1 See Maathir-i-*Alamgiri, p. 92, where his recall from Muradabad is 
recorded in the 12th year. 

2 Maat^ir-i-'Alamgtriy p. 103. Also see Maathir-nUUmaray translation, 
I, p. 723 and notes 1,2. 

3 Maathir^i *Alamgiriy p. 112. 

4 Id.y p. 132, see also Irvine’s Storia do Mogor, II, p. 389, note 2, where 
it is stated that he retired to Obgadh? 

5 Id.y p. 143, where he is stated to have succeeded Sa*adat or Siyadat 
I£han. 

6 Irvine, op. cit.y p. 390. According to Manucci, who says that he was a 
friend of Namdar lOian, the Khan was an illegitimate child of Shah Jahan by 
his mistress Farzana Bcgam. He gives 1678 A.D. as the year of hi.s death, but 
this is not recorded in A 1 adthird-*A lam girt. He was the son-in-law of Dhulfiqar 
K 1 an Qar^ianlu, vide MaatHrd'^A lam girt y p. 27, and ^Alamgtrnamay p. 439. 
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ush-Shan towards Ajmer. In the 28th year^ he was appointed Than^ 
adar o£ Garh Namuna in the Deccan. In thd 2gth ycar^ he was 
commissioned ro convey treasure to Bijapur. 


NAQIB mAN MIR GHIYATH-UD-DIN ‘ALP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 812-817). 

He was one of Safi Saiyids of Qazwin (Kazvin)—a clan which was 
noted throughout Iran for its Sunni tendencies. His grandfather Mir 
Yahya Hasan! SaifI was a well-known scholar of the rational and tradi¬ 
tional sciences. He was unique of the age in his knowledge of travels 
and history. 

Verse 

No one has equalled him in the knowledge of chronology. 

It is stated that he could give offhand the date of any event of 
any time, about which enquiries might be made of him, and accounts 
of all kings, Shaikhs, learned men, and the poets from the rise of Islam 
to his own time, including the dates of birth and death of each. Lubb- 
ut'Tawdrtkh^ was one of his works. At first he was an honoured and 
reliable servant of Shah Tahmasp Safavl, and the Shah used to call 
him Yahya Ma‘sum. At last his enemies turned the Shah against 

1 Maathir-i-^Alamgtrt, p. 249. The name of the place is given as Kan ah 
Namiina. 

2 On p. 267 of the work cited his appointment as the Thanad?r of 
Mudkul is mentioned while his appointment to convey the treasure to Bijapur is 
recorded on p. 273. 

3 The account is based mainly on Badaonfs account in Munta^ah-nt 
Tawarikh, Text, III, pp. 97-99* Sir Wolselcy Haig’s translation, III, pp. 148-150, 
and Akbarnama. An excellent biography of the family supplemented with notes 
from other available sources was published in Blochmann s translation of A In, I 
(2nd edn.), pp. 496-498; this may be consulted for other details. 

4 Elliot, BibL Index, hp. 129 (1849), Rieu, Of. Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, I, p. 104a (1879), and Ivanow, Descr, Cat. Persian Manus¬ 
cripts As, Sac. Bengal, p. 2 (1926). 
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him saying that Mir Yahya and his son Mir ‘Abdul Latif were 
Sunnis, and the leaders of the Sunnis of Qazwin. The Shah while 
still in Adhurbaijan appointed messengers to arrest the Mir with his 
family and take them to Isfahan (Ispahan), and keep them imprisoned. 
At that time his second son Mir ‘ Ala-ud-Daulah Kami, the author 
of the narrative Nafa is-ul-Maa^ir^^ was in Adhurbaijan; he sent this 
news by a special messenger to his father. Mir Yahya was too old 
and infirm to run away, and so went with the King’s men to Isfahan 
where after a year and nine months he died in 962 A.H. (1555 A.D.) 
at the age of 77. But Mir ‘Abdul Latif on receipt of the news at 
once fled to Gllan, and later on the invitation of Jannat Ashiyani 
(Humayun) went to India. Humayun, however, had died before his 
arrival, and the Mir reached India with his sons and grandsons in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign^. He was graciously and kindly received, 
and in the 2nd year was exalted with the appointment of Akbar’s 
tutor. That great sovereign could neither read nor write, but he 
Jearnt from the Mir some odes of Hafiz {Lisan-uUGhaib ). The Mir 
was distinguished for his learning, eloquence and forbearance. Be¬ 
cause of his liberal views devoid of bigotry he was well-known as a 
Sunni throughout Iran, and in India he was generally accepted as a 
Shl‘a, Apparently because the Mir had reached the stage of universal 
tolerance, the zealots of every sect reviled him. It is stated that he 
led a very pure and ascetic life, and was always ready to help all who 
were in trouble. He lived well and prudently. When the King became 
displeased with Bairilm |^an, and the latter started from Agra towards 
Alwar, and it was reported that he intended to bring about a rebellion 
in the Panjab, Akbar came from Delhi, and sent the Mlc^—whom 
he used to regard superior to all his courtiers in wisdom and fidelity— 
to Bairam j^an, so that he might by his sage counsel restrain him 


1 Vide Ivanow, op, cit.y p. 465; the work is stated to have been written in 
973-982 A.H. (1565-1575 A.D.). 

2 Akharnamay Text, IF, p. 19, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 35. 

3 Ibid.y p. loi, Ibid.y pp. <52, 153. 
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from evil designs. The Mir died in the town of SikrI in 981 A.H. 
^573 and Qusim Arslan composed the chronogram: 

Fakhr al Yas (The glory of the race of Yas—981). His son Mir 
Ghiyath-ud-Din ‘All was distinguished for his benevolence, good 
nature and his long service under Akbar, and was always a favourite 
of the King. In the 26th year^ he was granted the title of Naqib 
Khan. Though he only reached the rank of 1,000 by the 40th year, 
he was on terms of grear intimacy (with the King). Akbar gave 
Sakina Banu Begam, the sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, in 
marriage to his cousin Shah GhiizI Khan. His uncle Qadl ‘Isa— 
who had long served as a Qadl in Iran—came to India, and was taken 
into government service. He died in 980 A.H. (1572-73 A.D.). 
Naqib Khan in the 38th year reported to the King that Qadl ‘Isa had 
left his daughter to the King, and that chaste lady had since long been 
aspiring for the honour of marriage. Akbar went to the house of 
Naqib ^an and married her according to ancestral rites^. In the 
treign of Janangir he was honoured by an increase in his rank and 
influence^, and in the 9th year 1023 A.H. (1614 A.D.) when Jahan¬ 
gir was residing at Ajmer, he died"*, and was hurried in the marble 
courtyard of the mausoleum of Mu‘In-ud-Dln (Chishti) along with his 
wife® who was a great and wise lady. Naqib I^an was exception¬ 
ally well versed in the knowledge of Hadlth (Traditions), travels, and 
chronicles. His historical knowledge was unequalled. It is stated 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 357, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 524; accord¬ 
ing Kewal Ram quoted by Blochmatin {of, cit., p. 497) the title was granted in 
the 25th year. 

2 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 641, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 985. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge, Memoirs of JabSngir, I. 28. 

4 Id,, pp. 264,265. 

5 She was the daughter of Mir Mahmud, the Munsht, who was fof 
twenty-five years Chief Secretary of Akbar ; see Muntakhab'fit Tawari^, 
Text, III, p. 322, Sir Wolseley Haig's translation, III, p. 444. She had died 
two months earlier than her husband, vide Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 264. 
Sir Wolseley Haig has also a valuable note on the life and works of Mh 
QhiyaA-ud-Din ‘Ali on the same page. 
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that he had learnt the seven volumes of Randat-us-Safa^ by heart, 
and was also skilled in geometry. Jahangir mentions in his Memoirs 
that Naqib Khan had remarkable powers of conjecture, and was wonder¬ 
fully keen sighted. After seeing a flock of pigeons in the air, he 
could say exactly how may there were. Naqib ]^an was long lived. 
It is stated that he was intimate with I‘timad-ud-Daulah^ and Mir 
Jamal-ud-Din Husain Inju^. His son Mir ‘Abdul Latif, who also 
bore the same name as his grandfather, was also a wise and learned 
man. He was married to the sister of Mirza Yusuf Khan Ridvi*^, 
and had a high rank. But later he became insane and died. 

NASIR KHAN MUHAMMAD AMAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 833435). 

He was the son of Husain Beg In the reign of ‘AlamgTr 

he was appointed to Kabul, and having performed good services there 
was granted the title of Nasir Khan. In the beginning of Bahadur 
Shah’s reign, when Ibrahim Khan, who had been appointed Governor 
of Kabul, did® not make a proper settlement of the country, and so 
retired to his fief in Sodhra^, Nasir Khan was appointed Governor in 

1 For details of this work see Ivanow, Descr. Cat. Persian Mamtscrifts 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal (1924), pp. 5 > ^ ^^^d Hidayat Hosain, Qanun-i-Humayiini^ 
preface, pp. XXIX—XXXI 

2 Father of Nur Jahan, for life see Maat^ir-uUUmara. Text, I, pp. 
/27-135. 

3 For his biography see Maa^ir-nUUmara^ Text, III, pp. 358-360, Beve¬ 
ridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 742,743. 

4 See Blochmann's translation of A*'tnt I (2nd edn.), pp. 369-371. 

5 Maa^ir-uPUmaraj Text, I, pp. 59^-593» Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 639-640. 

6 For Ibrahim Khan see MaatJiir-HUUmara, Text, I, pp.295-301, Beveridge 

& Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 643-657. in the text is a typographical 

error for 

‘7 A town on the west bank of the Chenab river near Wazirabad in the 
Panjab. 
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his place . He died about the end of Farrukh Siyar’s reign, probably 
in the year 1129 A.H. (1717 A.D.). His son NasTri ^an succeed¬ 
ed his father as the Governor. As his mother was an Afghan, he 
made a proper settlement of the country and kept the roads in good 
order. In the 2nd year^ of Muhammad Shfih’s reign, when Nizam- 
ul-Mulk was appointed the Chief Minister, an order was issued con¬ 
firming Nasirl Khan in the appointment and granting him the title of 
his father. When Nadir Shrih on his way to India entered Kabul, he 
was in Peshawar. When in 1151 A.H. (1738 A.D.) the royal army 
reached Peshawar, a battle took place between them, and the said 
Khan was made a prisoner'^ For a time he was under surveillance. 
After reaching Lahore, Nadir Shfih pardoned him, and as before 
appointed him Governor of Kabul\ and confirmed him in the appoint¬ 
ment after his return from Delhi. He spent a long time in Kabul, 
but lost his governorship in the time of Shiih DurranP, He came to 
Shah Nawaz IGian PhilaurT, and later went to Delhi, In the year 
1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.) he hurried with I‘timad-ud-Daulh to fight 
against the Shah Durranl^k Afterwards, he went to the Panjab with 
Mu‘In-ul-Mulk, and was given charge of certain estates. As they 
disagreed, he returned to DelhiL During the period of premiership 


1 In 1713 in connection with the appointments made by Farrukh Siyat, 
it is noted that Kabul was left in the hands of Nfasir Kh an, sec Irvine, Latef 
Moghulsy L P' 

2 Nfizam-ul-Mulk was appointed Vazir on 3i^d March, 17-22, see Ir»ine, 
Later Moghnls^ II, p. 106, 

3 Fraser, History of Nadir Shah, pp. 135, hor fuller details see 

Irvine, Later Moghnls, II, p. 270, 3 ^ 4 » 3 ^ 5 ' Jadimath Sarkar s account 

in the same work, pp. 330, 331, and footnotes. 

4 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of, cit., p. 333. 

5 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, I, pp. 205, 206, 212. 

6 Id., p. 215. 

7 Id., pp. 415, 416. He was appointed Faitjdar of the four mahals— Sialkot, 
Pasrur, Gujarat and Aurangabad—by Mu'in-ul-Miilk the Subalid.!! of die 
Panjab. He, however, began to conspire with Safdar Jang against his patro 

49 
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of Intizam-ud'Daulali he went to Ahmad Khan Bangash in Farrukha- 
bad^, and was content with whatever was offered to him. He died 
there. ^ 


NASIR-UD-DAULAH SALABAT JANG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 835-837). 

Generally known as ‘Abdur Rahim Khan^, he was the uterine 
brother of Khan Firuz Jang. In the time of Aurangzib he was exalted 
by the grant of the title of Khan, and in Bahadur Shah’s reign he 
received the title of Chin Qullch Khan, and was appointed Faujdar of 
Jaunpur. Later he attached himself to Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and 
when the latter went from Malwa to the Deccan, he accompanied him 
and commanded the advance guard of the centre in the battle* agaiiiit 
Saiyid Dilawar ‘All Khan. In the battle'^ against ‘Alam ‘All Khan 
he was in the ring wing. After the victory and after reaching 
Aurangabad, he in 1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.) was promoted to the 
rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and received the title of Nasir-ud- 
Daulah Salabat Jang. Next year he was transferred to the governor¬ 
ship of Burhanpur in succession to Marhamat Khan. When Asaf Jah 
Bahadur went to the Court, and after appointment as the Prime 

The latter defeated him in a battle at Sialkot in July, 1749^ after which he 
returned to Delhi. 

1 Sec Irvine’s account of The Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhahad in Journ, 
As. Soc. Bengaly XLVIII (1879), pp. 128, 147. On the breaking up of the 
imperial court at Delhi and its occupation by the Marhattas many of the nobles 
sought shelter at Farrnkhabad. Nasir IChan ex-Snhahdar of Kabul is mentioned 
on p. 147 as one of the “great nobles”, who was in-charge of the fireworks on 
the occasion of the marriage of the son of the Nawab. 

2 He was the uncle of Nuam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and was his faithful 
agent in the Deccan during the Ni2am’s absence in Delhi. He kept him 
regularly informed of the rebellious designs of his son Nasir Jang, the Viceroy 
of the Deccan. Nasir Jang was defeated in a battle near Daulatabad on 23rd 
July, 1741. 

3 Battle of Husainpur, 30th June, 1720. 

4 Battle of Balapur, 21st August, ijai. 
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Minister was deputed to suppress Haidar Qull Khan in Ahmadabad, 
he in accordance with the orders of the Prime Minister hurried from 
his province and joined him\ After that business was disposed of, he 
returned hapj)ily to his post. In the battle^ against Mubariz ^an 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk, he was assigned the command of the left wing, and 
after the victory he was promoted to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse. After the death of ‘Adad-ud-Daulah he presented himself in 
response to the orders of Asaf Jah and was given the charge of 
Aurangabad, and the governorship of Burhanpur was assigned to 
Haflz-ud-Dm. When the aforesaid Bahadur (Asaf Jah) went to the 
Court for the second time, and left Nasir Jang, the Martyr, as his 
deputy in Aurangabad, the said Khan was appointed as the Governor 
of Burhanpur in the year 1148 A.H. (1735 A.D.). After t;he in¬ 
vasion and return of Nadir Shah, when Asaf Jah after taking leave 
from the King waS returning to the Deccan, and reached near Burhan¬ 
pur, NasIr-ud-Daulah went to welcome him, and both were gratified 
at this opportunity of meeting each other. When Asaf Jah started on 
the expedition towards Trichinopoly^, NasIr-ud-Daulah was for a second 
time appointed Governor of Burhanpur in addition to the charge of 
Aurangabad. In the same year 1156 A.H. (1743 A.D.) he died. 
He was of a very courteous and hospitable nature, and very fond of 
sightseeing and amusements. He built a good hojse in Burhanpur. 
Outside of Aurangabad by the side of Khidrl Tank he built a bunga¬ 
low known as the “The Spectacle House*’. His servants were chiefly 
of Mughal descent. He had a son named Miijahid I^an. Asaf Jah 
was very kindly disposed towards him, but he was a simpleton. At 
last he donned the dress of a dervish. For a time he lived by selling 
his father’s properties in Burhanpur. His end is not known. 


1 See Yusuf Husain Khan’s NizamuUMtilk Asaf Jah, I, p. 149. 

2 Battle of Shakarkhera, 21st October, 1724. 

3 Nlram-ul-Mulk occupied the fortress of Trichinopoly on 29th August, 
* 743 » 5CC Yusuf Husain Khan, op. cit., p. 253. 
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(MTRZA) NAUDHAR SAFAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 555-557). 

He was the son of Mirza Haidar, the second son of Mirza 
Muzaffar Husain QandaharT^. As MTrza Miizaffar*s fortunes did not 
follow the road of success in the Court of the Emperor Akbar, his sons 
also did not get any high positions. In the reign of Jahangir Mirza 
Haidar attained the rank of 500 with 150 horse. When the kingdom 
was glorified by the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne, he, in view 
of his being descended from a noble family, was granted the rank of 
1,000 with 200 horsc“. In the 4th year he died. His son Mirza 
Naudhar through good luck became the recipient of royal favours, and 
in the i8th year^ had attained the high rank of 2,000 with 2,coo 
horse. In the 19th year^ he had an increase of 500, and was 
appointed the Chief Falconer (^Qushbegl), In the same year he was 
further promoted by 500, and consequently his rank advanced to 
3,000'^. In so far as favours need some excuse, he was, in the 22nd 
year, on the occasion of the feast of the solar weighing, exalted to the 
rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse. In the first expedition to Qandahar 
he accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, and was in command 
of the left wing. In the disposition of the battles, the guarding of 
the foot of the Chahl Zlnah® hill was entrusted to him and his brother 
Mirza Sultan, and in this connection he performed valuable services. 
In the 23rd year he received the fief of Bahrai’ch in the south of 
Oudh, in succession to Ptiqad Khan, and was busy settling it. Later 
he was appointed Faujdar of Mandu. 

1 Sec Blochmann’s translation of A'irii I (2nd edn.), pp. 327,328, where a 
very good account of Mirza Muzaffar Husain during Akbar’s time is given. 

2 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 185. 

3 18th year according to Badshahnama^ II, p. 

4 Id., p. 470. 5 Id., p. 480. 

6 and the variant in the text are apparently 

Chahl Zinah, the hill at the base of which Old Qandahar was built. It i$ 
Chahl Zinah in *Amal Salih, III, p. 73. 
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As he suffered from a long and continuous illness, he could not 
attend to any work, so much so that he even could not look after his 
own fief. In the 26th year, he resigned his office, and was assigned 
a pension of Rs, 30,000 a year. An order was also issued that as 
Mirza Murad Iltifat ^an son of Mirza Rustam Qandahari, his fatl^jcr’s 
uncle, had retired to Patna, he also should go there. After some time 
he returned from Patna to Agra, and lived there in retirement, free 
from want and cares. In the yth year of ‘Alamgir’s reign^ in the year 
1074 A.H. (1663-64 A.D.) he died a natural death. The Mirza 
was a spendthrift. He squandered whatever he received, but he was 
invariably benevolent towards the needy. The following posy was 
engraved on the stone of his ring. 

Verse 

Poor Naudhar, if he had money. 

Would not leave a poor man in the world. 

NAWAZISH KHAN MIRZA ‘ABDUL KAFI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 828-830). 

He was a half brother of Asalat Khan^ and I^alil Ullah Khan^^ 
the Mtr Bakhsht. A detailed account of the family has been included 
in the biography of his grandfather, Mir ^alil Ullah Yazdl^, and 
additional details, which were not relevant to the account, have been 
given in the notices of the brothers; the present biography is supple¬ 
mentary to those accounts. When Mir I^alil Ullah Yazdi left his 
land and home owing to the oppression of the ruler of Iran, Shah 

1 ^Alamgtrnamay p. 858. * 

2 Maathir-uUUmaray Text, I. p. 167-172, Bcvcridge‘s translation, pp. 
295-299. 

3 W., Text, I, pp. 775-782, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 767- 
770. 

4 W., Text, III, pp-335-342, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 

77 *>- 774 - 
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‘Abbas I, and came to India, he was very graciously received by the 
Emperor Jahangir, who welcomed his arrival and bestowed favours on 
him. Sometime later his son Mir Miran escaped from the Shah, 
and after enduring great hardships found refuge from the heat of 
calamities of the world with Jahangir. He, however, could not bring 
his young sons Asalat Khan and Kh alil Ullah Khan with him, and 
they remained behind in Iran. At his request Jahangir sent a message 
through his ambassador J^an ‘Alam for allowing the sons to migrate 
to India, and that generous Shah very graciously sent them to their 
father. After Mir Miran had settled down in India, and as the nobi¬ 
lity and gentility of his family were universally known, and he also 
was esteemed and respected by all, he married Saliha Begam, the elder 
daughter of Yamln-ud-Daulah Asaf Khan, Khan l^anan’. She gave 
births to Mirza ‘Abdul KafI and his sister Shahzada Begam, who was 
married to Safshikan son of Mirza Husain Safavl. He was always a 
respected courtier of Shah Jahan. In the 19th year^ he was granted 
the title of Nawazish I^an, and his rank was gradually increased to 
2,500. In the 30th year he was appointed QUrbegl in succession to 
Mirza Sultan Safavl. In Aurangzib’s reign he was sent off as the 
Faujdar of Mandu which was the premier citadel of the province of 
Malwa. He died there in the 8th year. 


NAZAR BAHADUR KHWESHGI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 818-821). 

He was born and bred in Qasur, which is a town in the Bari 
Du’ab, about 16 kos^ from Lahore, and was the home of the i^wesh- 
gis, who among the Afghans were noted for their integrity and nobi¬ 
lity. He was one of chief attendants*of Shahzada Parvlz. Later on 


1 Elder sister of Mumtaz Mahal, the Empress of Shah Jah^i. 

2 This is incorrect, as according to Badshahnama, II, p. 679, his rank was 
advanced to 1,500 with 500 horse by an increase of 500 Dhat in the 20th 
year. 

3 34 miles to the south-east of Lahore. 
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entering Jahangir’s service he was appointed to the rank of 1,500. In 
Shah Jahan’s reign, as a result of his close association and his fidelity, 
he was greatly trusted, and in the 2nd year^ was appointed Fanjdar of 
Sambhal. In the siege of Daulatabad his bravery and courage became 
apparent to all. On the day when ‘Anbarkot fell into the hands of 
the imperialists, the garrison poured from the top of the rampart— 
which had been mined—volleys of arrows and bullets, so that the 
troops which had been assigned to enter the fort could not do so, and 
taking shelter in the entrenchments were unable to move forward. 
Nasirl l^an“ iy}an Dauran in company with Nazar Bahadur courage¬ 
ously entered the fort from the right, and started a sharp hand-to-hand 
fight. This outstanding manoeuvre forced the garrison into the moat 
of the second fort which was called Mahakot. As a reward for this 
service Nazar Bahadur received suitable favours from the King. Later 
for some reason he passed nearly two years in retirement. As his 
truthful and correct nature, constant attendance and ready service were 
well known to all, he was in the 14th year restored to favour, and 
received the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horse^. In the 15th year he 
distinguished himself in the expedition to the ChakI country, and the 
conquest of the forts of Mau’ and Taragaii/. In the 19th year, he 
was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse**, and was sent off 
with Prince Murad BaWish to Balldi and Badakhshan. When the 
latter attaching little value to the ancestral dominions, which had so 
cheaply fallen into his hands, and owing to his ease-loving nature 
determined to retire, Nazar Bahadur KhwBhgl with Qullj Khan had 
been deputed, in accordance with the plans of the minister Sa'ad lyllah 
Khan, to protect Badaldishan. Out of love for his country he left this 
post with a number of the Rajas, and came to Peshawar**. As he was 
forbidden to cross the Indus, he stayed there, till again he started for 
the same country in company with the Prince Muhammad Aurangzib. 


1 B^dshihnima, I, pt. i, p. 255. 
3 Badshahnama, 11, p. 217. 

5 Id., p. 723. 


2 Id., p. 5*3* 

4 Id., pp. 264,266. 

6 *Amal Salih, III, pp. 10*19. 
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In the Qandahar campaign, in the 23rcl year, he distinguished himself 
by sticking firmly to his post, and fighting bravely in the battle which 
Rustum Khan Deccan!^ in charge of the advance-guard fought with 
30,000 brave Qizalbash soldiers. His bravery and courage were 
almost legendary, and as the enemy in spite of its numbers could not 
achieve anything, turned back and joined the other forces. After the 
victory he was, as a reward for his dintinguished services, granted an 
increase in the rank of 1,000 Dhat and horse, which as a result 
became 4,000 foot with 4,000 horse. In the 22nd year*, 1062 A.H. 
(1652 A.D.) he died at.Lalidre. Shams-ud-Din, the eldest son had the 
rank of 1,500 foot with 1,500 horse, and Qutb-ud-Din, the second son, 
had the same rank with 1,400 horse. He also had another son, Asad 
Ullah by name, who also was appointed to the same rank. Nazar 
Bahadur was distinguished for his piety and honesty. He did not 
become haughty on account of his rank, and lived like a dervish. All 
his servants were his relations, or belonged to his clan, and he treated 
them like brothers. He had one meal of the day with his soldiers. 
His integrity was such that after paying for the soldiers, and his own 
necessary expenses, he presented before the King a true statement of 
the income from his fief, Sind kept nothing out of it for himselP. 

NIYABAT khan 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 809-811). 

His name was ‘Arab, and he was the son of Mir Hashim Khan of 
Nlsh^pur, who, when the ^in Khanan Mun‘im Beg'^ was sent by 
Akbar to conquer the eastern districts was appointed to accompany 

1 'Amal SMsh, III, p. 89. 

2 Not the 22ncl year as incorrectly stated in the text. 

3 The author gives details of the good qualities of Na^ar Bahadur, as he 
was the ancestor of his friend and protector, sec Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, 

P- 777 * 

4 For his biography see MaatJoir-HUUmara, I, pp. 635-645; and Bloch- 
mann's translation of A*ln^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 333, 334, 
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him, and to act as a correspondent^ for those regions. In the 20th 
year > he died at Gaur cantonment, where many other officers died 
about this time as a result of the unhealthy climate. Niyabat Khan 
acted as his father s duputy at the Court, and used to lay before the 
King his father’s reports. In the 19th year", he was granted the 
title of Niyabat ]^an, and after the conquest of the Suba of Bihar he 
was allowed a fief* there, and appointed to accompany Khan l^anan, 
who was deputed to conquer Bengal, and rendered good service. After 
a time he was appointed Collector of the Crown-lands, and when the 
accountants demanded the arrears, he did not pay up, and behaved in an 
indiscreet fashion. He besieged Karra, which was in the fief of Isma il 
Quiz Khan, and killed Ilyas Khan Lankah, the latter’s servant in battle. 
Consequently Isma’il Qull l^an was deputed by the Emperor with an 
army to proceed against him*. In the 25th year after a battle in 
which many were killed, Niyabat Khan took to flight. Afterwards he 
joined Ma‘sum Khan FarrankhudT, who had strayed from the right 
path, and was with him in the battle against Shahbaz Khan. When 

1 y a newswriter or correspondent was really an intelligence 

officer. 

2 Khan Khanan died at Gaur, the ancient town of LakhnautI, on i8th 
Rajab 983 A.H. (23rd October, i575 A.D.), sec Akharnama^ Text, III, p. 160, 
Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 226; 227, footnote i. On the same pages is 
given a description of the change of capital to Gaur, its unhealthy climate and 
the names of some of the officers who died there. A list of i4 officers who 
died there is given by Blochmann, op. cit.^ pp. 407,408. The number is 13 
in Adaathir-Hl^Umara. I, p. 644. The date of Miin'im Khan s death in 
j^dnntakhab-ut'‘Tawarikhj Text, II, p. 217* Lowes translation, II, p. 221, is iith 
Rajab 983 A.H. (i6th October, 1575 A.D.). 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 95. Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 134, where 
‘Arab’s acting as his father’s deputy and the grant of the title of Niyabat I^ian 
are recorded. 

4 Sasram in Bihar, see AkbarnSma, Text. Ill, p. 285. Beveridges transla¬ 
tion, p. 418. 

5 Muntakhab-Hl-LubbSh, Text, II. p. *89. Lowe’s translation, II, p. 297- 

50 
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Ma‘5um Khan^ after being victorious was defeated, and fled to 
Oudh, and was pursued by Shahbaz Khan with an army which he had 
collected, Niyabat Khan separated from him. In the 26th year, he 
with ‘Arab Bahadur and others stirred up a commotion in SambhaP. 
As Hakim ‘Ain-uhMulk^ had strengthened the fort of Bareilly, and 
set about collecting the fief-holders of the neighbourhood there, Niya¬ 
bat ^an on the recommendation of some landholders submitted and 
joined the imperial army. And having solicited a letter of recommen¬ 
dation from the Miriam Makani, he came to the Court in the 27th 
year with letter of security from the august lady as his document of 
pardon^. The Emperor considering the prevailing circumstances 
pardoned his offences. It has not been possible to trace the year^ 
of his death. 

(KHWAJA) NIZaM-UD-DIN AHMAD^ 

(Vol. I, pp. 660-664). 

He was the son of Khwaja Muqlm of Herat, who was one of 
Babur s officials, and at the close of the reign of that monarch was the 
Dwan-i^Buyi4tat\ After Babur’s death he joined Mirza ‘Askarl, and 
at the time when Humayun after conquering Gujarat, assigned Ahma- 
dabad to Mirza ‘Askarl, he (Muqlm) was Mirza’s Vaztr. In the 

1 Muntakha~hiil-’Luhhah^ Text, II, pp. 290, 298. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 348, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 511, 
512. 

3 See Muntakhab-Ht'Tawarikh, Haig’s translation. III, pp. 229, 230. An 
account of his work is summarised in note i on p. 219. 

4 Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 383, 384, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 
566,567. 

5 He was executed by Akbar’s order at Ranthambhor in 997 A.H. (1589 
A.D.); see Lowe’s translation of Mtintakhah-ut-Tawarikh, II, p. 308. 

6 For a detailed account of his life and work see Prashad’s Preface to 
Tabaqat-i^Akbarif translation III, pt. ii, pp. vi-xxxviii. 

7 The Divan of government stores and factories, Ibn Hasan, Centrd 
StftiCtHTe of the Adaghal Etnpire^ p. 96, note 4 3ud 238. 
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affair of Chausa when Shcr Khan Sur was victorious, and Humayun 
with a few horsemen hurriedly marched to Agra, the Khwaja was one 
of these horsemen. Later in the days of Akbar he was honoured with 
suitable employment. Khwaja Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad was unique of 
the age for integrity and rectitude, and was the head of his contempo¬ 
raries in service and practical talent. It is stated in Dha^raUnl- 
Khwantn that in the beginning of his career, he was Akbar’s Dwan-i- 
Hudur^y but this is not stated in any other work. In the 29th year^, 
when the government of Gujarat was entrusted to I‘timad Khan 
Gujarati, the Khwaja was appointed Bakhshi of that province. In the 
commotion of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati, Ltimad IGian left Nizani-ud- 
Dln Ahmad’s son and his own son to guard the city, and in company 
with the Khwaja went to the village Garhl, which was 20 kos from 
Ahmadabad, to bring Shlhab-ud-Dln Ahmad l^an. During his 
absence, when the city came into the possession of the sedition-mongers, 
I^waja’s house also was plundered. Later, in a battle against Sultan 
Muzaffar, which he fought in company with Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad 
Khun and Ltimad Khan, he was defeated in spite of all efforts which 
he made with the few men under him. Though he was helpless, 
he did not desert his companions, and in company wdth them went to 
Pattan. When the Khun Khanan was appointed by Akbar to extir¬ 
pate Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati, a battle was staged at Sarkej, three kos 
from Ahmadabad, and the Khwaja was appointed with a number of 
officers to come behind the enemy, and make a determined attack 
from the rear. On that day he distinguished himself, and did not 
spare himself in the pursuit of Muzaffar. He repeatedly did great 
deeds, and was for a long time the Bakhsht of that province. 

In the year 998 A. H. (i589-90 A.D.) corresponding to the 34th 
year, when the government of Gujarat was assigned to I^an A‘zam‘\ 


1 This was probably another name for the Divan-i-BuyMt. 

2 This should be 28th year, see Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 4^3, Beveridge s 
translation. III. p. 596. 

3 Akbarnamay Text, III, p. 571, Beveridge’s translation lU, p. S 65 - 
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who was governor of Malwa, and the Khan ^anan in lieu of the fief 
of Gujarat was granted Jaunpur, Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad was also 
summoned to the Presence, He with his camel-corps traversed 600 
kos in twelve days, and reached Lahore in the beginning of the New 
Year’s feast of the 35th year. As it was a wonderful spectacle, an 
order was issued that all the camel riders should appear before His 

Majesty. After that the ^waja received countless favours from the 

King, and his rank and influence increased. In the 37th year, when 
Asaf Kh an Mirza Ja‘far^, the Chief Bakhshh was appointed to sup¬ 
press Jalala Raushani, Nizam^ud-Din was exalted to the high office of 
the Bakhsht. In the 39th year, corresponding to 1003 A.H. (1594- 
95 A.D.) when Akbar went out to hunt, the ^waja’s condition 

became serious owing to an attack of high fever near Shaham ‘Ali. 

His sons took leave and conveyed him towards Lahore, He had only 
reached the bank of the Ravi river when he died^. He is the author 
of the TabaqaUi-Akbart. In this work he has written the history of 
India up to the 38th year of Akbar’s reign corresponding to 1002 
A.H. (1593-94 A.D.). He also stated that if life was spared to him, 
he would describe the future events and arrange these in a supplement 
to the main work. Otherwise whoever was favoured by the Almighty 
should engage in completing it^. As he had carried out intense research, 
and very zealously and industriously used all possible means for collect¬ 
ing information, and had the services of Mir Ma‘sum Bhakkarl and other 
capable scholars in the composition of his work, TabaqaUi-Akbari had 
to be accepted as a very reliable work. It is the first history which con¬ 
tains an account of all the Muhammadan princes of the great country 
of India—which surveyors have designated as the four dangs (|) 

1 Mtintakhab-nt-Tawarikhy Text, IL pp. 380, 381, Lowe's translation, Ih p. 

393 * 

2 See Prashad, op. cit.^ p. xvi. He died on 14th Safar, 1003 A.H. 
(19th October, 1594 A.D.). In the Muntakhab-Ht-TawSnkhy Text, II, p. 397, 
and Lowe’s translation. III, p. 412, the date is 23rd Safar. 

3 See TabaqSt'i-Akbar'iy De’s Text, II, p. 424, Newal Kishore edn., p. 380, 
Dc’s translation, II, p. 653. 
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of the surface of the earths He is the source of the author of Ferish- 
ta's history and his followers, who have written at greater length, have 
also relied on this work. But it appears to the author of the present 
work, that in some places there are discrepancies from the research of 
the learned ‘Allami (Abul Fadl). The merits of each are well known 
to the students of history, let them meditate thereon (and decide). 

One of his sons was Mirza ‘Abid ^an, who was treated with 
favour in Jahangir's time, and held high offices. When he was 
Bakhsht of Gujarat—which appointment he had received by merit and 
as hereditary right—he quarrelled with ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, 
the Governor of the province. The latter, who was an injudicious 
and evil-minded man, insulted him, and endeavoured to disgrace him. 
‘Abid Khan gave up his job, and he and a number of Mughals put 
on caps (taqlya) and winding sheets and appeared in Jahangir’s Court^. 
This led to his offence being pardoned. Later he joined the heir- 
apparent Shah Jahan, and was attached to his stirrups. Afterwards 
he was promoted to the post of the Prince’s Dtwan, and on the day in 
Akbarnagar (Rajmahal)^, when the Prince attacked the tomb of the 

1 Tahaqat-i'Akbariy Dc's text, I, p, 2. 

2 The story is incorrectly narrated here, and this misled Dowson who 
translated the passage in Elliot’s Historyy V, p. 180. It was not ‘Abid 
^an, who was pardoned, but "Abdullah I^han Firuz Jang. The story is 
correctly given in Maa^ir-ul'Umardy Text, IL p. 780, Beveridge’s translation, I, 
p. 99. The affair occurred in the nth year of Jahangir’s reign and a full 
account is given in Memoirs of Jahangir, Rogers and Beveridge’s translation, I, 
pp. 33 ®> 33 ** The tdqiya was probably a dervish’s cap and so a sign of renuncia¬ 
tion, so also were the winding sheets. Possibly it is the author s confused 
composition which is responsible for the mistake, or what appears more probable, 
there may be some omission in the manuscript of the Mad^ir, as the author 
knew the correct story (see above). He also would have known that Abid 
Khan was not a Mughal, and so was not likely to be accompanied by them, 
whereas ‘Abdullah was a lOiwaja of Turani or Mu^al origin. 

3 In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, sec MadMr-iiUUmara. Text, I, pp. 
^36-139* Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 658, 659. Sec also 3 cni 
Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 370-372. 
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son of Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, ‘Abid Khan T>twan^ SharTff l^an 
Bakhsht and several other faithful officers jeopardised their lives and 
attained eternal existence. ‘Abid Khan had no son. His son-in-law 
Muhammad Sharif was for some time in the service of Shah Jahan as 
the Governor of AnkI Tankl^ in the Deccan. Later he was the 
Chamberlain of Haidarabad, and died a natural death. 

NIZAM-UD-DAULAH BAHADUR NASIR 
JANG, THE MARTYR" 

(On him be God’s mercy!) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 848-862). 

This great man was a protector of religion, lover of justice, jealous 
in points of love and honour, determined, foremost in meetings and 
battle fields. In issuing orders according to the Muhammadan law he 
used to take great pains, and in delivering justice to the poor and help¬ 
less he exerted himself to the utmost. He was unique in respect of his 
eloquence, and in his perception of the subtleties of speech. His 
narrations of anecdotes of ancient kings and prophets would keep 
listeners spelt-bound. As a result of the diligence of Mirza Sayib he 
had perfected the art of speaking to such a high degree that even the 
highest critics of the subtleties of meanings and skilled raconteurs 
found it to be faultless. From his very early days, his head as a result 
of high spirits and excessive valour was full of schemes for the con¬ 
quests of large countries. Nawab Asaf Jah in the year 1150 A.H. 

1 A hill fort In the Nasik district of Bombay (20® 11' N., 74^27' E.) 
‘on twin hills rising 900 feet above the plain’, vide Edwardes* edition of 
Grant Duff’s History of Mahrattas, I, p. 256, footnote 2. 

2 This is a very long and appreciative biography of the second son of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, by his admirer and friend the author of the Maathir-ul-Umara. 
His character is painted very differently in Siyar-ul-Mtita^aJ^^irln (Calcutta 
reprint) II, p. 163, where he is compared to Siraj-ud-Daulah by •Alivardi Khan. 
He was the Second Nizam and ruled from 1748-1750. 
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(*737 proceeded to Delhi, the capital, in deference to the orders 

of MuhaiTunad Shah, and left his exalted son as his deputy for the 
management of the Deccan SUbas^. Nasvab Nizanvud-Daulah em¬ 
ployed suitable means and made all efforts for the regulation and 
arrangement of the affairs of the State, for maintaining peace in the 
country and the cities, and for the tranquillity of the peasants and the 
general public. Courtiers and officers of the State were made recipi¬ 
ents of high favours in the form of rewards, ranks, titles and jagtrs. 
He signally defeated his enemies the Marhattas, who having extended 
their influence in the Deccan, had taken possession of the Suba of 
Malwa, and had turned upside down the country up to the environ¬ 
ments of Delhi, for a time he made safe the Deccan from their depre¬ 
dations. When Nawab Asaf Jah returned from the capital, Delhi, to the 
Deccan^, his greedy councillors excited Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah to 
oppose him. As a result there was fighting. Later, as has been 
detailed in the biography of Nizam-uLMulk^, Nawab Asaf Jah 
became reconciled with his noble son in the year 1155 A. H. 
(1742 A.D.). In 1158 A.H. (1745 A.D,) after granting him 
further favours, he appointed him the Governor of Aurangabad and 
allowed him to depart to that place. And when in the year 
1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) Nawab Asaf Jah on arrival at Dharwar 
from Haidarabad called his son from Aurangabad. Nawab 
Nizam-ud-Daulah hurried to his presence, and father and son in 

1 Yusuf Husain Khan— NizarnuUMulk Asaf ]ah, I, p. 202. 

2 Of , cit.y pp. 236-244. Nawab Asaf Jah left Delhi in August, I74^» 
and the battle near Daulatabad took place on 23rd July, 1741. hi the work 
cited above is included translation of a letter from Asaf Jah to the King at 
Delhi, in which he outlines the utterly hopeless condition of the administration 
of the Deccan during his absence at the Capital. This may be compared with 
the account of Nasir Jang's administration as his fAher’s deputy by Samsam- 
ud-Daulah in the above translation. 

3 This is not mentioned in cither of the two biographies of Asaf Jah in 
Maathir-nUUmarSi though there is a more detailed account of the fight with 
Nasir Jang on text. III, p, 847, 
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connection with the exigencies of the State proceeded towards 
Wakankhera^. From here the Nawab Asaf Jah deputed his son 
to Maisur (Mysore) so that he might levy a contribution from the 
Raja of Mysore, and himself returned to Aurangabad. The martyr 
aEter reaching Srirangapatam—which was the capital of the Raja of 
Mysore—obtained a contribution, and returned to his father at Auran¬ 
gabad. And soon aEcer, father and son started for the haven of joy, 
Burhanpur, where Nawab Asaf Jah went to paradise (died),^ and 
Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah adorned the Masnad of the government of 
the Deccan. From Burhanpur he shifted to Aurangabad which was 
the headquarters of the rulers of the Deccan, and spent the rainy 
season there. 

During this period, Ahmad Shah, the ruler of Hindustan, sent a 
royal order, written by his own hand, demanding his presence (at 
Delhi) for setting right the affairs of the State, which had become very 
complicated owing to the controversies and differences between the 
royal officials. The Nawab —in spite of various hindrances and dis¬ 
turbances in the Deccan, and the rebellious intentions of Hidayat 
Muhyl-ud-Din Khan^—the son of Nawab Asaf Jah*s daughter, who 
had been in charge of Ra*ichur and AdSnl since the time of Asaf Jah, 
—on receipt of the royal orders and for reforming the imperial affairs 
started for Hindustan with a large army and many guns, and expedi¬ 
tiously advanced as far as the river Nerbudda. At this place he 
received a further letter written by the King himself directing him to 

1 A village near Sugger or Sagar between Gulbarga and Bijapur, see 
Edwardes* edition of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, I, p. 265. For a 
more detailed account see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, V, pp, 
218-222, where it is called Wagingcra, 

2 He died on 4 Jammada II, 1161A.H. (2nd May, 1748 A.D.), 
Maa^ir-tiU Umara^ Text, *111. pp. 847, 881. In Yusuf Husain Khan, of, cit„ 
p. 284, the year of death is incorrectly given as “1164 Hegira’*. 

3 Better Known as Muzaffar Jang, and who was the third Nizam. He 
was killed some three months after he was made Nizam by the French on 13th 
February, 1751, 
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cancel his journey^. He was meanwhile receiving constant news of 
the insubordination and rebellious intentions o£ Hidayat Muhyi-ud- 
Din Khan. Accordingly he returned to Aurangabad, and spent the 
rainy season there. During this interval Husain Ddst ^an, commonly 
known as Chanda, who was one of the nobles of Arkat^ (Arcot) joined 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din ^an, and instigated him to invade Arcot, 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din !^an turned towards Arkat, and there through 
Chanda’s intermediation a large force of the European French inhabi¬ 
tants of the port of Phulchery (Pondicherry)’ also joined the forces of 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Dln Khan, and all together started to attack 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan of Gopamul’, who had been the Governor of Arcot 
since Nawab Asaf Jah’s time, and during Nasir Jang's time was styled 
Shahamat Jang. On the 16th of Sha‘brLn 1162 A.H. (21st July, 
1769 A.D.) a bloody battle took place, and in accordance with the 
dictates of Fate, Shahamat Jang was killed. 

It should not be forgotten that up to this time the French and the 
English factors were confined to ports, and did not spread beyond 
their limits. Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan by taking them into alli¬ 
ance made warriors of them. The martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daulah, which is described hereafter, was brought about by the help 
of the French. After this the factors became very proud and daring. 
Seeing the daring of the French, the English factors also began to 
move, and the country of Arkat was taken over partly by the French 
and partly by the English. The English also started a quarrel with 
the Governor of Bengal, and after a fight became masters of Bengal. 
They also took possession of the ports of Surat and Kanbayat (Cambay). 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan was responsible for the rise in power of 
these foreigners. 

1 See Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 386. 

2 So in the text, it is Arcot of the Imperial Gazetteer, V, p, 4 o 3 - 

3 Puducheri and Pulcheri are two other names for Pondicherry, see Imperial 
Gazetteer, XX, p. 161. The two bought the help of Dupleix in July, i 749 » 
see Cambridge History of India, V, p. 126. 

5 * 
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In short, on receipt of the news of martyrdom of Shahamat Jang, 
Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah began to collect forces, by inviting the 
leading Amirs of the Deccan (to his help) and gathering together the 
weapons of warfare. With 70,000 brave cavalry men and numerous 
guns, and 100,000 infantry he raised his standard of determination 
for the punishment of the rebels, and arriving in the vicinity of Pondi¬ 
cherry, which was 500 Jaribi kos from Aurangabad, got ready for the 
fight. On the 26th RabP II, 1163 A.H. (24th March, 1751 A.D.) 
the artillery of the Europeans went on firing constantly for nearly 
3 watches of the day. Later, on the 27th the Europeans were defeated 
by the might and majesty of the Muhammadans, and Hidayat 
Muhyi-ud-Din Khan was taken prisoner. The Nawab, in accordance 
with the command : “ (There shall be) no reproof against you this 
day''^ kept him alive as a prisoner, and pardoning everyone of his 
officers and soldiers gave them back their possessions. The Nawab’s 
well-wishers wanted that he should be removed, and though they 
proved, by irrcfutible arguments, before the Nawab, that sparing the 
life of Eiidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan was like raising the fluid of in¬ 
surrection, the Nawab, out of compassion, did not agree to his death. 
Keeping him under proper surveillance, he appointed servants to look 
after his comforts. The ungrateful wretches did not consider this 
favour as extraordinary, and following the precept: ^'Every one acts 
according to his manner^'\ they forgot the boon of the grant of their 
lives and secretly prepared malicious designs. The Europeans also, 
as a result of the signal defeat, became the source of various distur¬ 
bances and improper actions. The Nawab, to stop further distur¬ 
bances, considered it desirable to remain in the area, and proceeding 
towards Arkat, deputed an army for the extermination of this devilish 
crowd. As a result of the vagaries of Fate the armies of Islam were 

1 Vide Qur-an (Maulvi Muhammad Ali’s edn.. 1917), p. 49 ^. Siira 
Yusuf, verse 92 (in pt.) 

Vide Qnr-3ny p. 578, Sura Bani-Isracel, verse 84 (in pt.) 
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defeated, and the fort of Nusratgarh Gingee^, which was the Capital 
of the Karnatik (Carnatic), fell into the hands of the French. The 
Nawab with great zeal, firmness and resolution, and keeping in view 
the demands of rules and regulations of government, and also that 
there was a way of dealing with each affair, went there immediately, 
and set himself to the task of punishing the rebels. The excessive 
rainfall, the heavy storms, and difficulties in crossing and travelling, 
lack of supplies of food grains demanded close attention, and he set 
about removing the difficulties of all and sundry. On : ith Shawwal 
1163 A.H. (2nd September, 1750 A.D.) he started from Arkar. 
On the 17th of the same month, he, at the instance of a saint fore¬ 
swore all forbidden things, and stuck to this resolution to the last. 

As the juggling Heavens produce new complications at all times, 
so the Afghan chiefs of the Carnatic, who formed pai t of the levies 
in this expedition, in spite of all the favours and kindness they had 
received, and forgotten altogether their obligations in respect of loyalty 
to their master, and not remembering the wrath and anger of the true 
Avenger (God), out of greed for possessions and money secretly allied 
themselves with the heretical Europeans. They also made a number 
of other ungrateful wretches join them in their nefarious designs. 
And they sent special messengers and invited the Europeans, who 
were collected below the fort of Gingce, to make a surprise night assault 
(on the Nawab’s forces). On the night of the 17th Muharram 1164 
A.H. (5th December, 1750 A.D.) just before daylight they suddenly 
started fighting. If the Afghans had not relied on the might of the 
Christians, they, themselves being a handful, would not have had the 
strength to face the army (of the Nawab). Although some of his 
well-wishers had previously warned the Nawab that the Afghans were 
out to rebel, he, because of his excessively honest nature, had not 
believed them, (and answered): How have I wronged them } During 
the fight he directed his elephant towards the Afghans, so that v ith 

I Rock fortress in South Arcot district famous in the Carnatic war., 
Imperial Qa^etteer^ XII, pp. 242 - 245 » 
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their help he might be able to deal with the Europeans. When the 
Nawab’s elephant reached near the elephant of Himmat Khan, the 
leader of the Afghans, the Nawab out of courtesy raised his hand to 
the head even before the latter offered his ceremonial respects. But 
from that side no respects were forthcoming. As the morning had 
not sufficiently advanced, the Nawab thought that they had 
probably not recognized him, and raised himself a little in his seat. 
At this time Himmat Khan and another person, who was seated 
with him (on the elephant), suddenly fired their guns. Both the 
bullets struck the Nawab’s breast and he was killed. The Afghans 
severing the Nawab’s head set it at the point of a lance. And the 
treatment which Imam the Martyr (May God reward him!) received 
from his followers in the month of Muharram, was similar to that 
which was meted out to the Nawab by his servants. * ^Surely we are 
Allah's, and to him we shall surely return^''. Some of the men of 
the (Nawab’s) force joined the head to the body (of the Nawab), and 
sent the bier to Aurangabad. He was buried in the courtyard of the 
mausoleum of Shah Burhan-ud-Din Gharib near Nawab Asaf Jali. 
The martyrdom of the Nawab took place near the fort of Gingee 
about 20 kos from Pondicherry. Mir Ghulam ‘All Azad* said: — 

Quatrain 

The just and noble Nawab is gone! 

The sword of Destiny allowed no respite, and he departed too 

soon. 

He became a martyr on the 17th Muharram, 

The mourner composed the chronogram of the date: 

Aftab raft: The sun has set (1164 A.H.; 1757 A.D.) 

On the night, which was the forerunner of the day of Judgment, he 


1 Vide Qur-an, p. 71, Sura Al-Baqarah, verse 156. 

2 The chronogram is by Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, who was the editor of 
the 2nd edition of the Maatfpir-Hl- U mar a, see Beveridge's translation, I, p. 9, 
1164 A,H. (i6th December, 1750), 
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asked for a mirror when making up his turban, and got busy in tying it. 
During this operation he repeatedly addressed his reflection: “Mir 
Ahmad, God is your guardian”—His real name was Mir Ahmad. 
Before mounting (on the elephant) he carried out the sacred ablutions 
afresh and said his prayers, and turning his beads, and invoking bless- 
ings got on to the elephant. It was normal for the Nawab to wear a 
coat of mail, covering him from head to feet during battles, but on 
this night he did not wear anything but a single garment; and in this 
dress was exalted to the state of martyrdom. The martyred Nawab 
had a highly cultivated intellect and quick comprehension. His odes 
show his extraordinary mastery for composition. The author remem¬ 
bers the following verses by him : — 

Which rose in the Garden tore the veil ! 

When dew broke the mirror over the face of the sun. 

O heart ! if we could have the aid of the tresses of the beloved ! 

The ends of the strands of perpetual life could be grasped. 

Why does the drunkard in the wine cellar worry to take an 

omen regarding the future ! 

The intoxicated eyes of the beloved portend enough of a guide. 

O whimsical air, don’t cast away the arrow of sight, 

Let this iniquitous arrow pierce some heart. 

O beloved ! don’t exasperate me; I have a delicate mind; 

If you arc conceited about your. good looks, I am proud of my 

love for you. 

The rose makes the edge of the turban shake voluntarily ! 

Its stature is that of a young sapling whom I know. 

After the martyrdom of the Nawab^, the Afghans and the Chris¬ 
tians made Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan their leader. In return for 
this service the Afghans made Hidayat Muliyl-ud-Dln gpnt them 
in writing several forts and extensive territory. Hidayat Muhyi-ud- 
Dln Khan went with the Afghans to Pondicherry, and interviewed the 

I An outline of the events is given in the life of Samsam-ud-DauIah. see 
Beveridge’s translation of Maat^ir-ul-Umara, I, pp- 
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Captain or the Governor there, and taking a contingent of Christian 
soldiers with him, he started for Haidarabad. After passing through 
Arkat he entered the territory of the Afghans. Fate decreed the 
arrangement for the revenge of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and raised a 
crowd of disaffection in the minds of Hidayat Muhyl-iid-Din Khan and 
the Afghans. On the day when they pitched their tents at Lakret 
Pall (Lakkaredi Palll) the disaffection of the parties became apparent, 
and led to a fight. On one side Hidayat Muhyi-ud-Din I^an and 
the Christians and on the other the Afghans became ready, and started 
a fight. Himmat Khan and other Afghan leaders were killed, and 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Dln Kjiin was killed by an arrow which hit him in 
the pupil of the eye. The leaders of the army selected Nawab Salabat 
Jang son of Nawab Asaf Jah as their leader, and having fixed the 
heads of Himmat Khan and other Afghan leaders on the points of 
lances they entered their camps sounding drums of victory. And this 
event took place on 17th Rab? I, 1164 A.H.' (2nd February, 1751 
A.D.). The massacre of Nawab the Martyr led to surprising results. All 
those, who behaved treacherously towards him, were punished, and after 
sixty days of the event all the murderers were simultaneously killed. 

Verse 

Did you notice how the innocent slaughter of the moth by the 

candle 

Left no respite that the night should seethe morning; (i.e. the 
candle was burnt out before the morning). 

One of the incidents that happened was that on the day when this 
battle was fought, i.^., on the 17th Rabl‘ I, there was no leisure even 
for burying the dead. On the i8th they were carried from the 
battlefield, and buried in the wild jungle inhabited by wild animals. 
The bier of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah on the same day, the i8th, 

I The fight took place at Lakkaredi Palli, thirty five miles south of 
Cuddapalli city on 13th February, sec Cambridge History of India, 
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reached the sacred mausoleum and after the evening was interred near 
the Saint of God. God be praised ! Nawab*s murderers were first 
buried, and then he also found peace in his grave. ^*Therefore take 
a lesson O you who have eyes''^. And all along the way where they 
had rested his bier, buildings have been erected; and people make 
pilgrimages to these places and offer prayers^. 

Of the Afghan leaders, who behaved treacherously to Nawab the 
Martyr, one was ‘Abdul Majid Mian, whose grandfather, ‘Abdul 
Karim Miyana, was one of the leading nobles of Bijapur. His des¬ 
cendants arc still in possession of Bankapur etc, in the province of 
Carnatic. ‘Abdul Majid Man sent his son Bahlul Khan under the 
guardianship of Nasib Yawar Khan as an auxiliary of the Nawab, but 
had secretly instructed his son and the other Afghans to revolt against 
him. He was in absence evolving treacherous chess designs. Himmat 
Kh an, who murdered the Nawab, was the son of Alif Khan, son of 
Ibrahim Man, son of Midr Man Panni. Midr Man was the chief 
agent of the above noted ‘Abdul Karim Khan Miyana. Da’ud Man 
Panni, who was unfaithful to the Amir-ul-Umara Husain ‘Ali Man 
and was killed in battle, was the son of Midr Man. 

When in the reign of Shah ‘Alam the viceroyalty of the Deccan 
was transferred to Dhulfiqar Khan son of Asad Man Vaztr, and the 
Niyabat was conferred on Dahld Man Panni, the latter appointed his 
brother Ibrahim Mian as his deputy for Haidarabad. When Haidar 
Quli Khan was appointed Divan of the Deccan in the early days of 
Muhammad FarruHi Siyar, Ibrahim Man was appointed Kotwal of 
Kurnool. Since that date Kurnool has been in the possession of the 
descendants of Ibrahim Khan. In the war of revenge Himmat Man, 
and his Dtvan A manat Ullah Khan—who was the seed of all the mis¬ 
chief—^Bahlul Khan, Nasib Yawar Khan and other ill-disposed person¬ 
alities of the side were duly punished. When the army after reaching 

1 Vide Qur-dn^ p. 1058, Sura Al-Hashir, verse 2 (in pt ) 

2 More detailed accounts of Nasir Jang arc to be found in Ghulani ‘All 
Azad’s Khazdna Amir a and Sarv-i^Azad. 
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Kurnool plundered the city, all the family and children of Himmat 
Khan were taken prisoner, and as a punishment for what this wretch 
had done, his life, property and honour were all lost. When this was 
the state of the living, what would they have to face on the Day of 
Judgment. ^^And they who act unjustly shall know to what place of 
turning they shall turn back*'^. Husain Dost Khan, known as 
Chanda, was also killed by the sword of revenge, and his head was 
fixed on the point of a lance. 

The details of the affair are: Muhammad ‘All Khan son of 
Anwar-ud'Din Gopamul’ after the death-of his father took 

possession of the fort of Trichnopoly. When the tassels of the banners 
of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah perfumed the plains of Arcot, Muhammad 
‘All I^an presented himself and was enlisted in service, and granted 
the title of his father. After the martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daiilah, he took shelter in the fort of Trichnopoly. During this time 
the province of Arcot was assigned to Chanda who was waiting at 
Pondicherry. Taking the same force of the French which had carried 
out the night assault on Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and with other 
forces he advanced to Trichnopoly. Anwar-ud«Dln with his own 
force, and with the English—who were in possession of Devanon 
Pattan? and with whom he had made an alliance—came to oppose 
him. For some time the fire of battle kept ablaze, but at the end 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan was victorious, and Chanda was taken alive. On 
the I St of Sha‘ban, 1 165 A.H. (3rd June, 1752 A.D.) Chanda was 
beheaded, and his head fixed on the point of a lance was taken round. 
Similarly French leaders with 1,100 white-skinned Europeans were 
captured alive. After the martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
none of the people, who had carried out the night assault, had an easy 
time, and this was the end of the affair. 

*'Most surely there is a reminder in this for him who has a heart 
or he gives ear and is a witness^,*^ 

1 Vide Qtir-dn, p. 742, Sura Ash-Shu’ ara, verse 227 (in pt.^ 

2 Ibid., p. 999, Sura Qaf, verse 37 (in pt.) 
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NIZAM-UL-MULK ASAF ]AH\ 

May his dust be illuminated ! 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 837-848) 

His maternal grandfather was Sa‘ad Ullah Khan^, the Prime 
Minister of Sahib Qiran II, Shah Jahan Badshah, and his paternal 
grandfather was ‘Abid Khan‘\ son of ‘Alam ShaiH}, who was one of 
the great men of Samarqand, and a descendant of ShaiWi Shihab-ud- 
Din Suhrawardy. ‘Abid Khan came to India during the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and rose to high office because of his acquaintance with the 
King and the services rendered to Prince Aurangzib. He was in 
attendance on the prince during the latter’s battles with his brothers, 
and after his accession to the throne was exalted to the rank of 4,000. 
In the 4th year of the reign he was appointed Chief Sadr (Head Ecclc- 

1 Two biographies of Asaf Jah arc included in the Maatjnr'til-Umara, one 
on pp. 837-848, and the second on pp. 875-927. Both are similar, but the 
second one is more complete, and as its subtitle indicates, deals with the history 
from the time of Sa‘ad Ullah I£han to Nizam ‘Ali I^an in 1176 A.H. (1762 
A.D.). Ghulam ‘Ali states in the preface (Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 11) that 
Samsam-ud-Daulah had not written the life of Asaf Jah, and he has, therefore, 
supplied it from KhazSna' * Amir a. But it apparently turned up afterwards, 
for the account translated above appears to be by Shah Nawaz; it does not 
bear the letter Q which is a distinguishing mark of the supplementary biogra¬ 
phies prepared by ‘Abdul Hayy, It is signally wanting in panegyric. The 
author of the work could not have had altogether pleasing recollection of Asaf 
Jah, and if the son wrote it, he may also have shared his father’s feelings. A 
detailed monograph on Asaf Jah —Nizamn 1 'M.tilk Asaf Jah I (193^) has been 
published by Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 

The translation of the second biography is published immediately after this 
account, 

2 Maat±ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 441 - 449 - Sa‘ad Ullah l^an is described 
in the Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 20S, as -‘the capable and learned 
minister of Shah Jahan*’. 

3 For 'Abid Khan, see Yusuf Husain Khan, op. cit., pp. 1-9: also Irvine. 
Later Mnghalss I, pp. 268, 269. 
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siascical Officer) and later promoted to the rank of 5,000, and granted 
the title of Qulij After being removed from the office of 

the Sadr, he was reappointed to the same post on i6th Jummada II, 
1092 A.H. (24th June, 1681 A.D.) and in the siege of the fort of 
Golconda, Haidarabad, 24th Rab? I, 1098 A.H. (29th January, 1687 
A.D.), he sacrificed his life as a result of a cannon shot^. 

Mir Shihab-ud-Dln GhazT-ud-Din son of ‘Abid Khan rose to high 

rank, and his biography has been included under the letter Chain. 

The real name of Nawab Nizanvul-Mulk Asaf Jah, son and heir of 

* * 

GhazI-ud-Din Khan, was Mir Qamr-ud-Din. He was born in 1082 
A.H. (1671 A.D.)^. He became a favourite of Aurangzlb at an early 
age, and was raised to the rank of 4,000 and given the title of Chin 
Qullch Wian‘\ He rendered valuable services in the successful reduc¬ 
tion of the fort of Wakinkhcra, and was given a 1,000 increase in his 
rank, which resulted in his promotion to the rank of 5,000. After the 
death of Aurangzlb, he behaved cautiously in regard to the disputes 
between the princes, and did not become a partisan of any of them. 
When Shah ‘Alam ascended the throne, he received the title of Khan 
Dauran Bahadur, and was appointed as Governor of Oudh and Fatijdar 
of Lucknow; in those days the Fatijdar of that city was appointed 
separately from the Court. The late learned Mir ‘Abdul Jalll BilgramI 
found the date of his appointment in the same words: Khan Dauran 
Bahadur (1124 A.H., 1712 A.D.). Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk soon 
resigned the appointment owing to the interference of the new officials 
and the obsolescence of the older ones, and went to Delhi. He put on 
the dress of a dervish, and confined himself to his quarters. ‘ After the 

1 In a note by the editors is given an abridged account of his wound and 
death, and there is cross reference to Ma^thir, Text, II, p. 123, where the year 
of death is wrongly given as 1097 i^'stcad of 1098 A.H. See also Siyar<^ul- 
Muta akhkh irln (Calcutta reprint), IV, p. 198. 

2 See Irvine, of. cit., p. 270, and also the note regarding his age. The 

date is i4 Rabi‘ II, 1082 A.H. (20th August, 1671 A.D.). • ’ 

3 Chin Qulij in the text. The rank to which he was promoted is given 
as 5,000 in the second biography, sec Maathir, Text III, p. 876. 
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demise of Shah ‘Alam, when the throne was occupied for a few days 
by Muhammad Mu'izz-ud-Dln (Jahandar Shah), he again received his 
former rank and title. When Muhammad Farru^ Siyar ascended 
the throne, he was exalted with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahadur 
Path Jang, and the rank of 7,000, and appointed as the Governor of the 
Deccan\ When the governorship of the Deccan was transferred to 
the Amir-ul-Umara Saiyid Husain ‘Ali Khan, and the Nawab hastened 
to the Capital, he was appointed Governor of Muradabad. When the 
Amir-uLUmara returned from the Deccan, and Muhammad FarruHi 
Siyar was deposed, and a new King was set on the throne, the Nawab 
was appointed Governor of Malwa. Nnwab Nizam-uhMulk went to 
Malwa, but finding that the officials at the Capital were acting trea¬ 
cherously, he, in the second year of Muhammad Shah corresponding to 
1132 A.H. (1720 A.D,) proceeded to the Deccan. On the ist of Rajab 
(28th April, 1720 A.D.) he crossed the Narbada (Nerbudda) river, 
and peacefully took possession of the fort of Asir^ from Talib f^an, 
and the city of Burhanpur from Muhammad Anwar I^an Burhanpurl. 
The AmIr-ul-Umara sent a large army under the command of Dilawar 
Khan in his pursuit. The Nawab under the semblance of making a 
shameful retreat started to encounter him. In the village of Hasanpur in 
the Sarkar of Handiya a battle took place between the two parties on 13th 
Sha'ban (9th June, 1720 A.D.)^. Saiyid Dilawar fGian was killed, and 
the Nawab returned victorious to Burhanpur. The wounds of the injur¬ 
ed had not quite healed, when Saiyid ‘Alam ‘All Khan, the nephew of 
the AmTr-ul-Umara and his Deputy for the Deccan addressed himself to 
retrieving the disaster. He hastened at full speed from Aurangabad 
towards Burhanpur, and on the 6th Shawwal of the same year (31st 
July, 1720 A.D.) a severe battle took place near Balapur in the pro¬ 
vince of Berar\ ‘Alim ‘Ali Khiin advanced impetuously, and lost his life 

1 Sec Irvine, Mad^ir, Text, IV, pp. 270-272. 

2 Asirgarh, not far from Burhanpur, was taken by him on 31st May, 
1720, see Irvine, off. cU., II, p. 23. 

3 For full account of the battle see Irvine, of. cit., II, pp. 28-34. 

4 Sec Irvine, of. cit., II, pp. 47-50 for full details. 
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uselessly. The Nawab entered Aurangabad victorious and triumphant. 
As the pen of Destiny had decreed the downfall of the Saiyids of 
Barah, I*timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin Khan appointed a man, 
who treacherously killed the Amlr-uHJmara while he was riding in a 
palanquin. This catastrophe took place on 6th Dhu’l Hijjah of the 
year (28th September, 1720 A.D.) at the stage of Tura^. Qutb-ul- 
Mulk, brother of the AmIra-ul-Umara, on receipt of this frightful news 
brought out of the fort at the Capital a Prince, and placed him on the 
throne, and having collected an army hurried to meet the enemy. 
After the battle he was made a prisoner. As the Nawab Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was engaged in the government of the Deccan, Muhammad 
Amin Khan^ was appointed as the Vazlr. Muhammad Amin Khan 
was the son of Khwaja Baha*-ud-Dln, who was the brother of Nawab 
*Abid Khan, and the Qadt of Samarqand (Samarkand). Muhammad 
Amin Khan had been the 2nd Bakhsht from the time of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, and as has been remarked above, he was appointed to 
the high office of the Vazlr. But death did not leave him much time 
after the appointment, and he died in a few days’ time. Nawab 
Nizam-ul-Mulk came to the Capital from the Deccan, and put on the 
robes of the Vazlr^. He wished to re-introduce the precepts of 
Aurangzib, which had been laid aside. The foolish officers consider¬ 
ing this contrary to their personal interests perverted the mind of the 
King. During the same period corresponding to 1135 A.H. (1722-23 
A.D.) signs of rebellion became apparent in the actions of Haidar Qull 
Khan, Governor of Gujarat, and the Nawab was deputed to chastise 
him^; and in this way the officers removed the Nawab from the 

1 Tura in the the text should be Tdda Bhim, see Irvine, Maathir, Text, II, 
p. 58 and note. See also Beveridge & Prashad’s translation of Maa^ir, I, 
p. 636, note 5* 

2 For his account sec Maathir-uUUmara, Text, I, pp. 346-350, translation 
antea, pp. 114-117. Also Irvine, op. cit. I, pp. 263, 264, and II, pp. 103-105. 

3 21st February, 1722, see Irvine, op, cit., II, p. 106, Text, III, 

p. 877. 

4 Irvine, op. cit.y II, p. 129. 
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Court. When the Nawab arrived at the stage of Jhabu* near 
Gujarat, Haidar Qull ^an, who had made a march to oppose him, 
perceived that he was not strong enough for a fight, and so feigned 
madness. The Nawab turned his reins to the Capital, and as a reward 
for his services was appointed Governor of Malwa and Gujarat, in 
addition to the government of the Deccan and the office of the Vazlr 
(which he held already). But the hypocrisy of the officers disgusted 
him. In the year 1136 A.H. A.D.) the government of the 

whole of the Deccan was transferred from the Nawab to Mubanz 
Khan, who for many years had been the Nazim of Haidarabad. His 
annoyance at this injustice became apparent, and making the uncon¬ 
geniality of the climate of Capital and the congeniality of that of 
Muradabad, where he had served as Governor earlier, as his excuse, he 
took leave from the King for going to Muradabad. After he had 
gone some stages, he turned off to the Deccan, and hurriedly reached 
there^. Mubariz Khan came forw^ard to oppose him. In the vicinity 
of Shakarkhcra^, sixty kos from Aurangabad, the two armies met. 
On the 23rd of Muharram, 1137 A.H. (ist October, 1724 A.D.) a 
severe battle^ took place. Mubariz ^an was killed, and all the 

1 Jhaluh in the T arthh^i-Muzaffari {vide note on p. 750 of. text of 
Maaihir-tiUUmara, III. It is probably Jhalwarah or Jhalabarah of jarrett’s tran¬ 
slation of A*tn, II, pp. 249, 253. 

2 The sequence of events in the above account is not correct. Nizam ul- 
Mulk took leave to proceed on a hunting excursion to his jagirs in Muradabad 
in December, 1923, while Mubariz §y}an, Governor of Haidarabad was appointed 
as the Deputy for Prince Shahryar Shah, for the whole of the Deccan, on r4th 
February, 1724. Nizam-ul-Mulk started on his journey towards Muradabad 
in January, 1724, but soon turned towards Agra and making a detour through 
Malwa made all haste for the Deccan where he reached in August, 1724, Irvine, 
op, cit., 11, pp. 136, 137, 

3 Shakrkhera in text, Irvine, and in Yusuf Husain Khan s work cited 
above, Shakar Khelda in Imperial Gazetteery XII, p. 86, and Shakarkhelda in 
Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 350. 

4 In reference to the date of this battle sec note 2 under Mubariz 
ante, p. 98. 
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territories of the Deccan came into the iSJawab’s possession. Later 
the King tried to conciliate the Nawab, and always sent him gracious 
farmans, and choice presents; and at this time he was granted the 
title of Asaf Jah^ In the year 1150 A.H. (1737-38 A.D.) the King 
earnestly desired his presence at the Court. The Nawab appointed 
his son Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang as his Deputy for the Deccan, 
and hastened to the Capital where he was honoured by the King. 
Fadl ‘All I^an versified the date of his arrival as follows: — 

Quatrain 

A thousand thanks! the protector of faith has arrived. 

The ornament of ten kingdoms has arrived. 

A spirit whispered in my ear the date of his arrival: 

It said: The mark of God’s mercy has arrived 

(Ayat rahmat-llaht amad : 1150 A.H., 1737-38 A.D.). 

The Nawab gave him as a reward Rs. 1,000 and a horse with silver 
trappings. Two months after the Nawab’s arrival at Delhi, the King 
allowed him to return to the Deccan for chastising the Marathas. The 
Nawab after reaching Agra left the normal southward route to the 
Deccan, and proceeded towards the east. He passed by Etawah and 
Makanpur, and crossed the Jumna below KalpT, and from^there turned 
southwards. He came to Malwa, and after traversing some stages, 
he reached the city of Bhopal, which was a dependency of Malwa. 
The Maratha armies from the Deccan met him at this place, and in 
the month of Ramadan of this year there were several severe engage¬ 
ments in the Bhopal territory. As the coming of Nadir Shah was 
imminent, the Nawab considering it most opportune to make a peace, 
returned to the Capital^. When Nadir Shah was victorious, and 

1 The title was conferred on him after he reached Delhi in compliance 
with the King’s orders on 12th )uly, 1737, sec Irvine, IL pp. 300, 301. In his 
other biography, however, it is stated that the title was granted in 1138 A.H. 
See Maathir, Text. Ill, p. 879. 

2 For the Bhopal campaign and the peace with Baji Rao, see Irvine, II, 
pp. 302-306. Asaf Jah returned to Delhi in April, 1738. 
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there happened what was to happen, the Nawab was treated (by Nadir 
Shah) with, what was in comparison to the treatment of other officers, 
great respect and consideration. As the Amlr-ul-Umara Khan Dau- 
ran had sacrificed his life in the battle against Nadir Shah, the office 
of Amlr-ul-Umara together with other dignities had been conferred 
on the Nawab before^ the domination of Nadir Shah, and this was 
confirmed after the latter left (India). In the year 1153 A.H. (1740- 
41 A.D.) the Nawab took leave from the King to go back to the 
Deccan, and after completing the journey arrived at Burhanpur. Ins¬ 
tigators induced Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah Naslr Jang to oppose^ his 
father. Several of the leaders and the army of the Deccan at first 
sided him, but later, out of their loyalty (to Asaf Jah), delayed to take 
up arms. When Nizam-ud-Daulah saw the change in the behaviour 
of the army, he retired to the shrine of Shah Burhan-ud-Dln Gharlb. 
When after making arrangements for the country and appointing 
new officers, Asaf Jah, in the beginning of the rainy season, reached 
near Aurangabad, Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, fearing that he might 
be attacked, went oflE from the shrine to the fort of Malher. Nawab 
Asaf Jah following the long standing practice allowed the troops to go 
to their homes and pasturages for the rainy season, and settled himself 
alone (i.e. unprotected by an army) in Aurangabad. 

As the cursed Satan is the robber of man, in that he even perverts 
the thoughts of the prophets and makes them presumptuous and con¬ 
tradictory in accordance with the saying ''By Allah, you are most 

1 Khwaja Asam, Amir-ul-Umara Samsam-ucl-Daulah, for his lift see 
Maa^ir-ul-Umar3, I, pp, 819-825, Beveridge & Prashad's translation, I, pp. 

775-778. 

2 (pesh) is probably a lapsus calami for (pas), or the clause 

•lA jO () UjL. 4»») 3I has been misplaced in printing. The idea seems to 

be that when I^han Dauran sacrificed his life before Nadir Shah won the battle 
of Karnal and became the overlord, Asaf Jah succeeded ^an Dauran -in the 
office of the Amir-ul-Umara. 

3 For the rebellion of Nizam-ul-Mulk Nasir Jang see Yusuf Husain, 

Cft., pp. 237.244. 
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sorely in your old error^"\ so Nizam-ud-Daulali, at the instigation of 
opportunists, made up his mind to attack Aurangabad, He collected 
nearly 7,000 horsemen and rapidly marched to near Aurangabad. 
Nawab Asaf Jah with such men as he had, and his artillery took up 
his position in the neighbourhood of the city near the ^Idgah, On 
20th Jummada I, 1154 A.H. (24th July, 1741 A.D.) towards the 
evening a battle took place. On account of the artillery of Asaf Jah, 
the darkness of the evening, and the shortness of the time, the oppos¬ 
ing army (of Nizam-ud-Daulah) dispersed. Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah 
pushed on his elephant, and got near Asaf Jah’s, but he was wounded 
and fell into the hands of his exalted father. In 1156 AH. (1743 
A.D.) Nawab Asaf Jah determined to conquer Karnatik (Carnatic), 
and after reaching there he began by besieging and taking the fort of 
Trichinopoly^, which was in the hands of the Marathas. After that 
he took Arkat (Arcot) from the Newayad tribe—who had long held 
it—and appointed to its charge Anwar-ud-Dm Khan Shahamat Jang 
of Gopaniau. In 1157 (*744 A..D.) he returned to Auranga¬ 

bad. In 1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) he took Balkonda-—-a dependency of 
Haidarabad which was in the hands of some officers—after a short 
siege. In 1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.) news was received of the advance 
of Ahmad ]^an Abdall from Kabul to Delhi. The Nawab, as a 
matter of policy, started from Aurangabad towards Burhanpur. At 
Burhanpur he received the news that Ahmad Shah had been victorious, 
and that Ahmad Khan AbdalT had after defeat turned back to Kabul. 

At this time Nawab Asaf Jah became seriously indisposed. In the 
same condition, on 27th Jummada I (14th May, 1748 A.D.) he 
marched towards Aurangabad. Owing to the complaint getting 
worse, he put up in tents near the city of Burhanpur. The disease 
became worse and worse from day to day, and at last on 4ch Jum- 

1 Vide Qur-in, p, 493, Siira Yusuf, verse 95 (in pt.). 

2 29th August, 1743, according to Yusuf Husain Khan, cit», p. 253, 
but see Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 384, where it is stated that Murari 
evacuated the fort oti 25th August. 
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mada II, 1161 A.H. (21st May, 1748 A.D.^) he died at the time of 
afternoon prayers. At the time of the lifting of his dead body, the cry 
that arose from the people shook the whole world. The great officers 
carried his bier on their shoulders into the plain, and after prayers it 
was conveyed to the shrine of Shah Burhan-ud-Dui Gharlb. May his 
tomb be punfied ! It was committed to the earth at the foot of the 
Shaikh s tomb in the direction of the Qibla, Mattwaja Bihisht : 
(Towards the Paradise; i i6i) was the chronogram of his death found 
by Mir Ghulara ‘All Azad. 

An account of the Period beginning with the time of Nawab Sa‘ad 

Ullah Khan, the Prime Minister of Shah Jahan Badshah to the 
time of Nizam ‘All Khan in the year 1176 A.H. 

(1762 A.D.). 

NAWAB ASAF JAH, the Asylum of Pardons 
(whose poetical name was ASAF) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 875-927). 

Sa‘ad Ullah l^an, his maternal grandfather was the Prime 
Minister of the Emperor Shah Jahan, and ‘Abid Khan, one of the 
nobles of Samarqand, and a descendant of ShaiU} Shihab-ud-Dln, 
Suhrawardy was his paternal grandfather. ‘Abid IGian arrived in 
Hindustan during the reign of Shah Jahan, and entered the service of 
Prince Aurangzlb, who, after his accession to the throne, increased his 
rank gradually to 5,000, and twice appointed him to the office of the 
Sadarat'i-Kul. He was killed at the siege of Gdlkonda by a cannon 
shot on the 24th RabP I, 1098 A.H. (28ch January, 1687 A.D.). 
His son, Mir Shihab-ud-Dln, was one of the principal nobles of 
Aurangzlb, and in time attained the rank of 7,000, with the title of 
GhazI-ud-Din Khan Badadur Firuz Jang, and as a reward for his 
eminent services at the battle of Bljapur received from the appreciative 
Sovereign in addition to his former titles the appellation of Farzand-i' 

I 1164 in Yusuf Husain Khan, p. 284, is a printer^ error for i i6r. 
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Arjumand. During the reign of Shah ‘Alani, he was appointed 
Governor of Gujarat where he died in 1122 A.H. (1710 A.D.). His 
son, Nawab Asaf Jah, whose real name was Mir Qamar-ud-Din, and 
who was born in 1082 A.H. (1671 A.D.), was raised by Emperor 
Aurangzlb to the high rank of 5,000, with the title of Chin Qullch 
(QulTj in text) Khan, and about the close of that reign was appointed 
Governor of Bijapur. Shah ‘Alam after his accession to the throne 
conferred on him the title of Khan Dauran Bahadur together with the 
office of the Governor of Oudh. Shortly afterwards, however, he, in 
consequence of some disagreement with the nobles of the Court, 
resigned his office, and having dressed himself as a faqir went into 
retirement at Delhi. In the reign of Jahandar Shah, on taking up 
his normal life, he was reinstated in his former office with all his 
titles. In the first year of the reign of Muhammad FarruH} Siyar 
he received the title of Nizani-ul-Mulk Bahadur Path Jang with 
the rank of 7,000, and was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. But 
when AmIr-ul-Umara Saiyid Hussain ‘All I^an was appointed to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, the Nawab returned to the Court, and 
instead of remaining retired like the King, accepted from the Court 
his appointment to the government of Muradabad. In the reign 
of RafI‘-ud-Darajrit, he was promoted to the governorship of Malwa; 
and he having discovered the jealousy of the nobles made up his mind 
to conquer the Deccan. With this end in view he left Malwa in 
1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.) and turned to the Deccan. He peacefully 
obtained possession of the fort of Asir from Talib Kh an, and the city 
of Burhanpur from Muhammad Anwar ^an, who during the reign 
of RafI‘-ud-Darajat had been appointed to the government of th«u 
place. On 13th of Sha‘ban of the said year (9th June, 1720 A.D.) he 
defeated Saiyid Dilwar j^an, who had been deputed by the Emperor 
against the Nawab at Hasanpur in the district of Handiya. He then 
returned to Burhanpur, and on 6th of Shawwal of the same year (31st 
July, 1720 A.D.) gained a victory over Saiyid ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan, 
nephew of Amlr-ul-Umara Saiyid Husain ‘All I^an, Viceroy of the 
Deccan, in the neighbourhood of Balapur, 
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And when the Saiyids of Barah were licjuidated, and I*timad-ud- 
Daulah, Muhammad Amin Khan—who succeeded them in the admi¬ 
nistration (of the country) under the Emperor Muhammad Shah—also 
died, Nizam-ul-Mulk returned from the Deccan to the Court and was 
appointed Prime Minister on 5th Jummada I, 1134 A H. (loth 
February, 1722 A.D.). This(/.e., the author) was living in 

the Capital in those days. During this time Mu‘i2z-ud'Daulah Haidar 
Qull Khan Isfrayini Nazim of Gujarat rebelled (against the Central 
government), and Muhammad Shah appointed the Nawab to the 
governorship of Gujarat and Malwa, in addition to his offices of the 
Prime Minister and the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and placed him in 
charge of the expedition against Haidar Qull l^an. The Nawab very 
soon reached Jhabu near Gujarat, and Haidar Quli f^an, finding him¬ 
self unable to oppose (him), feigned madness, and retired. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk appointed his uncle Hamid Khan his deputy for the govern¬ 
ment of Gujarat and Oudh, and returned to Malwa, the deputyship of 
which he entrusted to his cousin ‘Azim Ullah ^an. He reached Delhi 
in the beginning of the Jummada I of that year (January, 1724 A.D.). 
The nobles were particularly anxious to prevent the Nawab from 
, becoming firmly established at the Court, and they, therefore, turned 
the Emperor’s mind against him, and accordingly in 1136 A.H. 
(1724 A.D.), Mubariz Khan, Nazim of Haidarabad, was appointed 
to supersede the Nawab in the government of the Deccan. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk in consequence of this pretended that the climate of Delhi 
did not suit him as much as that of Muradabad, to the government 
of which place he had previously been appointed, and accordingly 
took leave of the Emperor for proceeding to that place. After travell¬ 
ing a short distance he altered his course to the Deccan, where he 
arrived with all possible expedition. Mubariz Khan advanced to 
engage him, and on the 23rd of Muharram, 1137 A.H. (ist October, 
1724 A.D.), a severe action took place at Shakar Khera in which 
Mubariz Khan was killed, and all the dependencies of the Deccan 
accepted the authority of the Nawab. The Emperor on obtaining 
intelligence of this conduct of the Nawab appointed Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
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Sarbuland I^an Turn to supersede him in the governorship of Gujarat, 
and Malwa was assigned to Girdhar\ The Emperor later tried to 
conciliateNizam-uhMulk, and bestowed on him in 1138 A.H. (1725- 
26 A.D.) the title of Asaf Jah, and in 1150 A.H, (1737 A.D.) car- 
ncstly importuned him to return to Delhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk having 
appointed his son Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang his deputy for the 
government of the Deccan proceeded to the Court which he reached 
about the end of Rab? I, of the same year (July, 1737 A.D.). After two 
months the Emperor deputed the Nawab for the chastisement of the 
Marathas, and appointed him Governor of Akbarabad (Agra) in place 
of Raja Jai Singh, and also Governor of Malwa in place of Baji Rao, 
and he himself went to Akbarabad. Asaf Jah appointed Muliyl-ud- 
Din Qull j^an, who was his Vazlr and a relation, as his deputy for 
Agra and himself started towards Malwa. He had found that the 
roads along the banks of the river Chambal were very treacherous due 
to numerous deep pits and tunnels; the army of the Nawab had at the 
same place been greatly harassed by thieves inhabiting the area on his 
ruturn journey from the Deccan. So he crossed the Jumna below 
Agra, keeping his course directed eastwards, and having passed Mukan- 
pur, again crossed the Jumna below Kalpi, and entered the country of 
the Bunddas; the Raja of the Bunddas joined him with some troops. 
He then proceeded to Bhopal, which was a dependency of the Suba of 
Malwa. BajI Rao marched from the Deccan with a large army against 
him and in the month of Ramadan of the above mentioned year a 
bloody battle commenced in the neighbourhood of Bhopal. As 
the news of the invasion of Nadir Shah had spread, (the King) treated 
the Nawab much more graciously than the other courtiers^. As Amlr- 
uhUmara Samsam-ud-Daulah Khan Dauran had been killed in the 
battle with Nadir Shah, the Nawab (Asaf Jah) was appointed in addi¬ 
tion to his other offices to that of the Amlr-ul-Umara. 

About this period Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang, the deputy of 
Asaf Jah in the viccroyalty of the Deccan, instigated by evil councillors 

I See, however, Maa^ir, Text, III, p. 845, for an entirely different version. 
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declared himself independent. The Nawilb in the year 1153 
(1740-41 A.D.) made up his mind to settle this disturbance, and to 
conquer the Karnatik (Carnatic). He took leave of the Emperor and 
came to the Deccan, An action took place between the father and 
the son on 20th Jummada I, 1154 A.H. (23rd July, 1741 A.D.) in 
rhe vicinity of Aurangabad at a place a little to its west. Nawab 
Nizam-ud-Daulah, who was wounded, was taken prisoner by his 
august father. In the year 1156 A.H, (1743 A.D.) the Nawab en¬ 
gaged earnestly in an invasion of the Karnatic, and at first surrounded 
and took thc^fort of Trichinopoly, and later snatched Arkat (Arcot) 
from the enemy. In 1157 A.H. (1744 A.D.) he besieged and took 
the fort of Balkonda^ which was a dependency of Haidarabad from 
Muqarrib Khan DeccanT. On the 4th of Jummada II, 1161 A.H. 
(21st May, 1748 A.D.) he departed from this life near Burhanpur. 
His body was carried to the illuminated Raudah near Daulatabad, and 
interred at the foot of the grave of Shah Burhan-ud-Dm Gharlb. The 
Emperor Muhammad Shah and his Vaztr Etimad-ud-Daulah Qamar- 
ud-Din Khan also died in the same year. The author said: 

Quatrain 

Three great pillars (courtiers) of the government of Hind 

departed from this world. 

Alas! Three matchless pearls fell from the palm of the world. 

I computed the date of death of the three as: 

The Shah of the world, the Vazir and the distinguished Asaf 

are no more. 

The Nawab was one of the principal nobles at the Court of the 
Emperors of the house of Timur. From the reign of Khuld-i-Makan 
(Aurangzlb) to the death of Firdus Aramgah (Muhammad Shah) he 
n led over the four elements and governed for nearly thirty years the 
six Subas of the Deccan which formerly had been under several exalted 
kings. A large number of the Amirs of Muhammad Shah belonged 

I About 100 miles north of Haidarabad, lat. 18 51 , long. 78 20 . 
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to his family, and they performed their duties faithfully. He was a 
remarkable personality, endowed with angelic qualities and in his 
government the faqtrs, the learned, and deserving people received their 
share according to their deserts. And the learned and the holy persons 
of Arabia and Transoxania and Khurasan and ‘Iraq and of all parts of 
Hindustan having heard of his appreciative qualities came over to the 
Deccan, and received due favours from him. In the year 1141 A.H. 
(1728* A.D.) he laid the foundations of a rampart round the city of 
Burhanpur which was completed after some time. He founded 
Nizamabad near the hillock of Fardapilr in what was an altogether a 
wild desert, and built a mosque, a caravansarai, a palace and a bridge. 
He also constructed a wall round the city of Haidarabad and cut a 
canal from the River Harsul which passed through the centre of 
Aurangabad. Nizam-ul-Mulk was justly esteemed a good poet as 
appears from a copious Dlwdn which he left behind. The following 
verses were composed by him: — 


Verse 

When he saw reflected in the mirror the beauty of his beloved, 
The face of the mirror became clouded with fresh moisture. 

My mad heart was scorched by the fire of love, 

The light hovered round the head of my moth\ 

At the time of his death Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, 
had six noble sons: Mir Muhammad and Mir Ahmad both by one 
mother; Mir Saiyid Muhammad, Mir Nizam ‘All, Mir Muhammad 
Sharif and Mir Mughal all by different mothers. He bestowed on 
each of them high distinctive titles. The author for distinguishing 
them designates the first Amlr ul-Umara, the second Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
the third Mir-ul-Mummalik, the fourth Asaf Jah II, the fifth Burhan- 
uhMulk and the sixth NasIr-ul-Mulk. AmIr-ul-Umara Firuz Jang 
GhazI-ud-Dln ^an Bahadur, son of Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of 
Pardons, increased his fame by receiving the titles of his grandfather 

I Taken verbatim from ^azana * Amiran (Cawnpore Litho. edn. 1900), pp, 

35 - 39 - 
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from the Delhi Court, after Nawab Asaf Jah went to Delhi from the 
Deccan, and was favoured with high honours at the Capital. Later 
when in the year 1153 (^ 74 ^" 4 ^ A.D.) the Nawab was per¬ 

mitted by Muhammad Shah to leave for the Deccan, the Nawab 
transferred to his son Firuz Jang the office of Anilr-ul-Umara which 
had been bestowed on him after the death of Khwaja ‘Asam, Samsam- 
ud-Daulah Khan Dauran in the battle with Nadir Shah. On the 
death of Nawab Asaf Jah in the reign of Ahmad Shah the title and 
office of AmIr-ul-Umara were bestowed on Basharat ^lan, but after a 
short time the robe of AmIr-ul-Umara was attain bestowed on Shahadat 
Khan Firuz Jang. After the death of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
Nasir Jang, AmIr-ul-Umara became anxious to succeed him as the 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The nobles, however, did not at first for 
various reasons agree, but after some time they consented, as will be 
narrated in the account of Safdar Jang. Amlr*ul-Umara was accor¬ 
dingly adorned with of the viceroyalty of the Deccan by the 

Emperor Ahmad Shah, on the 3rd of Rajab 1165 (6th May, 

1752 A.D.). He sec off for the Deccan in the midst of the rainy 
season, and as his third brother AmIr-ul-Mummalik (Salabat Jang) 
was in power at the time, he prevailed on Holkar, the Maratha chief 
who was near Delhi with a strong force, to join him. After comple¬ 
ting the journey he arrived at Aurangabad on 20th Dhul Qa‘da (i8th 
September) of the same year. Amlr-ul-Mummalik, who was at that 
time at Haidarabad advanced to meet him, and the enemy (Holkar) 
seizing the opportunity demanded of AmIr-ul-Umara the entire country 
of Khandesh, and Sangamnir and Jalna from the dependency of 
Aurangabad, etc. AmIr-ul-Umara, being inexperienced and a stranger 
in the country, and having before him the major issue of facing the 
AmIr-ul-Mummalik, handed over a gram for the territory of ^andesh 
etc. under his own seal to the Marathas; and so those extensive 
territories passed over for nothing to the Marathas. 

As it had, however, been so decreed by the pen of Fate that the 
Deccan State should be restored to AmIr-uLMummalik, Amlr-ul- 
Umara died suddenly on the evening of the 7th of Dhul Hijja the last 
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day of the year (i6th October, 1752 A.D.), only 17 days after his 
entry into Aurangabad, and all who had accompanied him on the expe¬ 
dition hoping for favours, fell into the well of despair. It was decided, 
that, after being satisfied about a safe passage, his bier should be taken 
to Delhi from Aurangabad with proper escort. At last they adopt¬ 
ed this course and as a scattered group in attendance on the corpse 
they accomplished the journey, and on their arrival there hurried it\ 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk^—son of AmIr-ul-Umara Firuz Jang, son of Nawab 
Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, and daughter’s son of the late Vazlr-ul- 
Mummalik Ptimad-ud-Daulah Qamr-ud-Din !^an—whose real name 
was Mir Shihab-ud-Din, and who is also known by his hereditary title 
of GhazI-ud-Din Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, on receipt of the grave 
news of the death of his father in the Deccan immediately went to the 
house of VazIr-ul-Mummalik Satdar Jang at Delhi. Fie remained 
there for some time, and so recounted his tale of woe that Safdar Jang, 
taking pity on him, had the title of AmIr-ul-Umara granted to him by 
Ahmad Shah^. Later this true engraving proved ill suited to the stone 
of kindness, and ‘Imad-ul-Mulk plotted to remove Safdar Jang, as will 
be detailed in the account of Safdar Jang. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk during the 
progress of the conflict invited Holkar from Malwa and Jayappa^ from 
Nagor to help him, but before their arrival peace was concluded with 
Safdar Jang. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, Flolkar and Jayappa all together march¬ 
ed against Suraj Mai Jat, and surrounded Bhratpur, Kumher and Deg, 
which were the three main fortifications of the Jat country. As arti¬ 
llery is an indispensable requisite for the reduction of forts, ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk on the advice of the Maratha chiefs appealed to the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah for providing the necessary guns, and sent the petition 


1 Khazing ^Amira, pp. 48, 49, 

2 KJiazana Amir a, pp. 50-54- For his biography see MaS^ir-ul-U mara. 
Text, II, pp. 847-856 and Beveridge ,& Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 674-678. 
For a detailed account of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and his times reference may be made to 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Emfire, I, II. 

3 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, I, pp. 454 ) 455 * 

4 Jayappa Sindhia or Jayaji Sindhia. 
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through ‘Aqibat Mahmud Khan KashmTrT, his principal officer^. 
The Vaztr, Intizam-ud-Daulah, son of the late ‘Imad-ud-Daulah 
Qamr-ud-Din ^an, owing to his differences with the ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 
dissuaded the Emperor from sending the necessary guns, ‘Acjibat 
Mahmud i^an, however, j)revailed on several of the imperial officers 
and the artillery contingent to join him by promising that on the ter¬ 
mination of the power of the Intizam-ud-Daulah they would receive 
high favours (from his master), and attempted to remove Intizain-ud- 
Daulah. Accordingly on the day fixed for the purpose they went and 
surrounded Intizam-ud-Daulah’s house, and raised a great tumult. 
But not succeeding in accomplishing his purpose, he fled towards 
Dasna. On the way leaving the path of rectitude he pillaged the 
imperial Khalsa domains and the fiefs of officers which were in the 
environs of Delhi. Meanwhile Suraj Mai Jat, who had been reduced 
to the last extremity by the besiegers, petitioned Ahmad Shah for 
help, Ahmad Shah on the ostensible pretence of hunting and inspec¬ 
tion of administration of the area, but really to help the Jat, started 
from Delhi, and encamped at Sikandara. He sent orders to ‘Aqibat 
Mahmud Khan, who was carrying on his depredations in the area, to 
present himself before him. ‘Aqibat Mahmud f^an came alone from 
Khurja, and after paying his respects to the Emperor returned to 
Khurja. As decreed by Fate, the idea developed in Holkar's mind, 
that as Ahmad Shah had delayed providing the guns, and now that he 
had marched out (of Delhi) attempts should be made to stop the 
necessary food supplies and fodder for the imperial army, and thus 
press him hard to force him to provide the guns; and he wished to 
carry out his scheme without the knowledge or help of his allies. 
Without intimating his intentions either to GhazI-ud-Din or Jayappa, 
Holkar started at night, and having crossed the Jumna river near 
Mathra (Muttra) on the night on which ‘Aqibat Mahmud |^an after 
paying his respects had returned to l^urja, and arrived near the impe¬ 
rial army in the early part of the night; he discharged several flights 

I Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Adftghal Em fire, I, pp. 
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of rockets. The royal troops supposed that ‘Aqibat Mahmud Khan 
had returned for mischief, and was committing depredations. Regard¬ 
ing the matter as of no consequence they neither got ready to fight 
nor did they attempt to retreat; thereby they would have averted the 
fate that awaited them. Later in the night, however, it became clear 
that Holkar was there, and as a result they were so much disturbed 
as to be unable either to make ready for fighting or to retreat. Conse¬ 
quently Ahmad Shah, Bihar Rao and Sanisam-ud-Daulah Mir Atish, 
son of Amlr-ul-Umara Samsam-ud-Daulah ^an Dauran, and a few 
retainers fled towards the Capital leaving behind their families and all 
the baggage. This hard blow to the dignity of the Timur dynasty 
was the result of inexperience, and want of judgment on the part of 
the Emperor. Holkar entered the camp without opposition, and 
plundered all the baggage of the Emperor. Zamaniya, the daughter 
of Emperor Farrukh Siy.ir and widow of the late Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, and other wives of the Emperor were taken prisoners*. Al¬ 
though Holkar showed them all due respect, but the situation was 
extremely humiliating. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk on hearing the news gave up 
the siege and hurried towards the Capital. Jayappa finding that his 
two allies had deserted him, and feeling that he alone would not be 
able to carry on the siege, withdrew towards Narnaul, Suraj Mai Jat 
was thus relieved without any exertion. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk with Holkar’s 
influence and the machinations of the royal officers, particularly 
Samsam-ud-Daulah Mir Atish, assumed the office of the Premier in 
place of Intizam-ud-Daulah, and the title of AmIr-ul-Umara was 
assigned to Mir Atish. On the day of his assuming the charge of 
the premiership, he placed Ahmad Shah and his mother under con¬ 
finement, and on Sunday, the 10th of Sha'ban, 1167 A.H. (2nd June, 
1754 A.D.) he placed ‘AzIz-ud-Daulah*, son of Mu‘izz-ud-Dln 

1 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Emfire, I, pp. 534-541. According 
to this account the Emperor marched to Sikandarabad not Sikandara. The 
account in Grant Duff, History of Mahrattas (Edwardes’ Edn.), I, p. 474, 
appears to be based entirely on the description above. 

2 ‘Izz-ud-Din in the text is incorrect. His name is ‘AzIz-ud-Din or 
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Jahandar Shah on the throne with the title of ‘Alaniglr II. A week 
after they had been confined, he blinded Ahmad Shah and his mother 
—who had been the real cause of all trouble. After a few days he 
started for Lahore with a view to regulating the affairs in the Punjab 
Siiba\ 

It should not be forgotten that in the year ii6i A.H. (1748 
A.D.) Mu‘in'ul-Mulk was appointed Governor of Lahore, and after 
his death his widow succeeded him in this office, as is detailed in the 
account of Shah Durrani. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk left ‘Alamgir II in Delhi, 
and making Prince ‘All Gauhar as the leader of his expedition, started 
for Lahore via Hansi and Hissar. On reaching Ludhiana^, he, in 
compliance with Adfna Beg’s request sent in the night a force, under 
the leadership of Saiyid Jamll-ud-DTn, the Commander-'in-Chicf and 
‘Abdullah ^an KashmTrT, his minister, to Lahore which was at a 
distance of 40 kos from that place. They reached Lahore within 
twenty four hours, and sending a party of eunuchs into the harem, 
woke up the Begam, who was sleeping quite unconcerned, and making 
her a prisoner removed her from her house and confined her in a 
tent. The Begam was ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s mother’s brother’s wife, and 
her daughter also had been betrothed to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk bestowed the government of Lah 5 rc on Adlna Beg in return 
for a tribute of 30 lakhs of rupees, and returned to Delhi. Shah 
Durrani, on hearing of these proceedings, was greatly incensed, and 
marched with all haste from Qandahar to Lah 5 re. AdTna Beg Khan— 
like a school boy who is scared of books—fled from Lah 5 re to the 
wilderness of Hansi and Hissar. Shah Durrani marched without delay 
to within 20 kos of Delhi. ‘Imad-uLMulk, being without army and 

‘A?iz-ud-Daulah, See Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 43 ^* ‘^ 1 ^^ 

Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit„ pp. 543, 544. 

1 For the Panjab affairs during this period, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. 
cit.y II, pp. 50.81. 

2 Budana in the text has been correctly identified as Ludhiana by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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materials, and seeing no remedy except submission, waited on Shah 
Durrani. At first he was very annoyed, but later at the intercession 
of the Begam, referred to above, and Ashraf Anwar (Shah Vall Khan, 
the Chief Minister) of Shah Durram, he became reconciled with the 
Kh an (‘Iniad-ul-Mulk), and the office of the Vazlr was also conferred 
on him without his having to pay any tribute for it. When Kh an Jahan 
was deputed by Shah Durrani to reduce the forts of Suraj Mai Jat, 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk in concert with Khan jahan performed valuable services, 
and earned encomiums from the Shah. When the demand for tribute 
for the premiership was set forth (by Shah Durrani), ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 
importuned the Shah to allow him to take with him a prince of 
Timurid descent and a detachment of Durrani soldiers, to enable him 
to collect large sums of money as tributes from the Unterbaid districts^ 
and present it to the Shiih. Shah Durrani, accordingly, sent for from 
Delhi two princes, Hidayat Bakhsh son of ‘Alamgir II, and Mirza 
Babur son of ‘AzIz-ud-Din brother of ‘Alamgir II, and sent them 
with ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and a force under Janbaz Khan, who was one 
of his officers in attendance. *Imad-ul-Mulk with the two princes 
and Janbaz I^an, but without much bag and baggage crossed the 
Jumna, and started for Farrukhabad, the seat of Ahmad Khan 
son of Muhammad Khan Bangash. Ahmad Khan welcomed them, 
and presented tents, pavilions, elephants, horses etc. as tributes to 
the princes. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk after crossing the Ganges then proceed¬ 
ed towards the Oudh siiba, Shujah-ud-Daulah, the Governor of 
Oudh advanced against him from Lucknow, and marched to the 
plains of Sandl and Pall on the borders of Oudh. Two small 
skirmishes took place between the vanguards of the two forces. Later, 
through the intermediation of ^ Sa‘ad Ullah Khan Rohilla,‘peace was 
concluded at the expense of 5 lakhs of rupees, partly to be paid, in 
cash, and a vague promise for the balance. Accordingly *lmad-ul- 
Mulk in company with the princes marched from the field of battle 


I The area of Duab Oudh. 
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on the yth of Shawwal, 1160 A.H. ( 1 st October 1747 A.D.) and 
after re-crossing the Ganges returned to FarriildiabacP. 

After Shah Durrani, owing to the terrible ravages of cholera^ in 
his army, rapidly started from the neighbourhood of Agra on his return 
journey to his own kingdom (Kabul). On the day of his arrival opposite 
to the Capital (Delhi) the Durrani was met by the Emperor ‘Alam- 
gir II and Najib-ud-Daulah on the banks of the tank of Maqsudabad. 
During his interview with the Emperor, the latter made bitter com¬ 
plaints against ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. The Shah, therefore, conferred the title 
of Amir-ul-Umara on Najib-ud-Daulah, and started for Lahore. Najlb- 
ud-Daulah^ was of Afghan extraction, and as signs of greatness were 
apparent on his countenance, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk had taken him into his 
own service. When Shah Durrani came to India, he gained favour 
with the Shah through his outstanding qualities and because of the 
regard for his being of the same tribe (Afghan), until he was elevated 
to the office of the Amir-ul-Umara by running down ‘Imad-uLMulk. 
In short, ^Imad-ul-Mulk with a view to removing Najib-ud-Dnulah 
started for Delhi from Farrukhabad. And having invited Raghunath 
Rao a uterine brother of Balaji Ra5, by exaggerated accounts from the 
Deccan, they together besieged Delhi. ‘Alamgir II and Najib-ud- 
Daulah were besieged. For forty five days an artillery duel was 
carried on, till Holkar accepting a heavy bribe from Najib-ud-Daulah 
arranged for a truce. And bringing Najib-ud-Daulah with his family 
and property, honourably out of Delhi allowed him to encamp near 
his own camp. He took possession of his fief on the other side of the 
Jumna river consisting of Maharpur, Chandor and all districts of 
Earah. When the leader of the Marathas besieged Najib-ud-Daulah at 

1 For the expedition see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 
where it is described as an expedition sent for recovering the Duab and Ondh, 

2 has rightly been interpreted as Cholera by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

op. cit., p. 125. 

3 For his biography see Maathir-ul-UmarS, Text, III, pp. 865-868, and 
translation with notes antea, pp. 
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Shukartal, as is detailed in the account of Shujah-ud-Daulah, Najlb- 
ud-Daulah importuned ‘Imad-ul-Mulk to come from Delhi to help 
him. ‘Imad'uhMulk—who was annoyed with ^an Khanan Intizam- 
iid-Daulah, and was also not on good terms with the Emperor 
‘Alamgir II, in view of his belief that they were keeping up secret 
communications with Shah Durrani, and that they wished for Najlb- 
iid-Daulah’s superiority over him (‘Imad), he first killed ^an Khanan, 
and after three days on Thursday, the 8th Rab? II, 1163 
March, 1750 A.D.) made ‘Alamgir II drink the dregs of martyrdom. 
He placed on the throne the same day Muhly-ul-Millat son of MuhTy- 
us-Sunnat, son of Kam Bakhsh son of Aurangzib, with the title of 
Shah Jahan HE. After the murder of the Emperor and IGian Khanan, 
he complied with the request of DattajT, and hurried to his assistance. 
About this time the news of the return of the Shah Durrani caused a 
consternation in that neighbourhood. DattajI giving up his camp at 
Shukartal started towards Sirhmd with a view to fighting with Shah 
Durrani, and ‘Imad-ul-Mulk returned to Delhi. When he heard of 
the fight between Datta and the vanguards of Shah Durrani, he became 
certain of the victory of the Durranis and the defeat of his uncle 
(DattajI); he could judge that of the two wrestlers who were having 
a bout, the stronger through the strength of his arms was sure to defeat 
the weaker. The Durranis by the force of their hard riding^ had 
driven back his uncle (DattajI) towards Delhi. 'Imad«uhMulk realized 
that Shah Durrani, after defeating his uncle (DattajI) would soon 
arrive in Delhi, Out of fright he left the new Emperor at Delhl^and 
himself proceeded to the domain of Suraj Mai Jat. 

But Nizanvud'Daulah*^, the second son of Nawab Asaf Jah, the 
Asylum of Pardons! is the central gem of the collar of nobles and the 

1 Sir Jaclunath Sarkar, of. cit., pp. 213, 214; Shah Jahan II in the work 
should, however, be Shah Jahan III. 

2 ^- 0 ^ Turk-tazi is explained by Irvine, Army of the Itidian 
Moghnls, p. 241, as ^‘hard or expeditious riding*’. 

3 K^azana *Amira, pp. 54, 55. For his biography sec Ma^^ir-uUUmard^ 
Text, III, pp. 848-862, and translation antea, pp. 398-408. 
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central theme oE the compositions oE poets; a detailed account of 
whom has been included in his biography; here only a short account 
o£ his doings adorns these pages. When Nawab AsaE Jah proceeded to 
Delhi in the year 1150 A.H. (1737 A.D.) he appointed his august 
son as his Deputy for the Deccan. And during the period oE his deputy- 
ship, he deEeated Baji Rao\ whose head was full oE vanity, as has 
been detailed in the account oE the Marathas. After the death of 
Asaf Jah he sat on the Masnad of the Deccan. The Maratha chiefs 
were so afraid of him that till the end of his rei^rn none of them ever 
quitted their own territories. Ahmad Shah, the Emperor of Hindu¬ 
stan, sent a royal script in his own handwriting ro Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daulah (inviting him to Delhi) for regulating the state affairs. The 
Nawab proceeded post-haste as far as the Narbada, when he received 
another letter revoking the earlier one. Further, Muzaffar Jang, as is 
detailed in his account, had turned his head from the path of loyalty. 
The Nawab, therefore, retraced his steps from the Narbada, and with 
70,000 cavalry and 1,00,000 infantry started to chastise Muzaffar 
Jang. He proceeded with all possible expedition to Pondicherry which 
was at a distance of 500 JarlbT kos from Aurangabad. And on 26th 
RabT‘ II, 1163 A.H. (24th March, 1750 A.D.) there was a severe 
battle^. The breeze of victory waved the plumes of the standards 
of Nizam-ud-Daulah and Muzaffar Jang was taken prisoner. Nizam- 
ud-Daulah spent the rainy season at Arkat. The Karnatik Afghans, 
Himmat Khan and others, who had been employed by him 
during the last war, forgetting the claims of discipline and loyalty and 
being carried away by the greed of acquiring territory and trcisurc, 
conspired to turn against him. And in concert with the French at 
Pondicherry they on the night of 17th (5^!^ December, 175^ A.D.), 
according to the astronomical calculations and 16th Muharram of 

1 Raja Rao in the text. The reference is apparently to Baji Rao^s 
depredations carried out during 1739-40, as a result of which the districts of 
^argaon and Handiya were ceded to the Peshwa, sec Cambridge History of 
India, IV. p. 383. 

2 At Valudavur, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 387. 
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1164 A.H. according to the current calendar, carried out a night 
assault, and Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah was sent to the red fields of 
martyrdom {i.e. killed). Some of his trusted attendants carried his 
corpse to the shrine of Burhan-ud-Dui GharTb, and he was hurried 
close to Nawab Asaf }ah. After Nizam-iid-Daulah’s martyrdom, 
Muzaflar Jang^ who was in captivity, was raised to the dignity of 
the Governor of the Deccan, and from Pondicherry they started for 
Haidarabad. Fate and the Divine decree, however, made arrange¬ 
ments for the revenge of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and misunder¬ 
standings developed between Muzaffar and the Afghans. On the day 
when they were camping in the field of Lakkaredi Palll^ their 
enmity burst forth, and the two parties coming out of their res¬ 
pective tents started fighting on 17th Rab? I of the said year. The 
leaders of the two parties including Muzaffar Jang, Himmat 
Khan and others were killed; the innocent murder of Nawab Nizam- 
ud-Daulah was revenged by the ignominous end of all its perpetrators 
at one stroke. The real name of Muzaffar Jang was Hidayat Muhiy- 
ud-Dm I^an. He was the great grandson of Sa‘ad Ullah, the Vazlr 
of Sahib Qiran II, Shah Jahan Badshah, and was the daughter’s son of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons! He was the Governor of Bijapur 
during the time of Nawab Asaf Jah. In the time of Nawab 
Nizam-ud-Daulah Martyr, he rebelled. Nawab Husain Dost Khan, 
also known as Nawab Chanda Sahib, who was one of the nobles 
of Arkat, joined him and instigated him to capture Arkat. Muzaffar 
Jang turned towards Arkat. In the expedition he was able to 
arrange for the alliance of a large force of the French from Pondi¬ 
cherry through the intermediation of Nawab Chanda Sahib. They 
advanced to attack Anwar-ud-Din Khan of Gopamau—who had 
been the Nazim of Arkat since Nawab Asaf Jah’s time—and 
on 16th Sha‘ban, 1162 A.H. (21st July, 1749 A.D.) a bloody 

1 Khazana *Amiraj pp. There is a certain amount of unnecessary 

repetition in this account. 

2 Lakret Palli in the text is Lakkrcdi Palli, 35 miles south of Kuddapah 
city, sec Cambridge History of India^ IV, p. 387. 
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battle took place. Shabamat Jang figbting bravely drank tbc cup o£ 
death. 

A£ter the martyrdom o£ Nawab Nizam-uLMulk the Afghans and 
the French placed Muzaflfar Jang on the Masnad o£ the State. 
Muzaffar Jang appointed Ram Das as his Divan with the title of Raja 
Raghunath Das. This Ram Das was a Brahmin soldier, native of 
Chicacole, and was an assistant {Alutsaddi) in the government of 
Nizam-ud-Dauiah. He did not hold any high office, but having 
taken a very active part in the murder of Nizam-ud-Daulah became a 
great favourite with Muzaffar Jang. Consequently the latter raised 
him to this high office, and he left with the Afghans for Pondicherry. 
There he saw the Captain or the Governor of the place, and taking a 
force of French soldiers started for Haidarabad. After passing Arkat 
he ariived in the Afghan territory. Through the vagaries of Fate 
differences sprang up between Muzaffar Jang and the Atghans. On 
the day when they were encamped at LakkaredI Palli the secret diff¬ 
erences became apparent, and led to a fight. Muzaffar Jang and the 
French on one side and the Afghans on the other arranged their ranks 
for fighting, Himmat I^an and other Afghan leaders were kill¬ 
ed. Muzaffar Jang also died of an arrow wound in the pupil of the 
eye. This incident took place on 13th Rabi‘ I, 1164 A.H. (2nd 
February, 1751 A.D.). 

Muzaffar Jang had a scholarly mind and was a good logician. He 
was not at all interested in poets. During his reign—which did not 
extend more than a couple of months—the author had an opportunity 
of being in his company for eight days. Nights were spent in literary 
discussions. He was not at all averse to boasting and flattery. As 
soon as he started praising himself, the company would begin to use 
expressions affirming and testifying to his assertions. During the 
reign of Muzaffar Jang Balajl from Poona invaded Aurangabad with a 
large army. Rukn-ud-Daulah, the Governor of the place, got rid of 
him by paying him 15 lakhs of rupees. This Rukn-ud-Daulah was 
one of the chief nobles of Nawab Asaf Jah. He died on nth Rajab, 
1170 A.H. (ist April, 1757 A.D.). Muzaffar Jang was the first to 

55 
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employ Europeans and thus to introduce them in the Muhammadan 
States. Prior to this Europeans lived in their ports, and never en¬ 
croached beyond their boundaries. After the martyrdom of Nizam- 
ud-Daulah he took the French into his employment and owed to their 
assistance the increase in his power. After Muzaffar Jang’s murder, 
the Europeans (French) enlisted in the armies of AmTr-ul-Mummalik, 
and took possession of Chlcacole, Rajamundry and other places as 
parts of their fiefs. And so increased their influence that the govern¬ 
ment of the Deccan passed into their hands. Monsieur Bussy, the 
leader of the French was granted the title of ‘Unidat-ul-Mulk. As a 
considerable amount of rivalry has always existed between the English 
and the French, and their native countries are also adjacent, so the 
English also became desirous of gaining a foothold in the affairs of 
the country—just as one owl becomes jealous of another—and they 
took possession of Arcot. They already held Bengal, and had taken 
possession of the fort of the Surat port. In 1174 A.H. (1760-61 
A.D.) they besieged Trichnopoly, and taking it from the French, 
razed all its fortifications to the ground. Chicac 5 le, Rajamundry and 
other towns, which formed part of the French possession, and no one 
could even surmise how these territories would ever be freed from 
their yoke, were now recovered without any effort. 

Amlr-i-Mummalik^ was the third son of Nawab Asaf Jah, the 
Asylum of Pardons ! His real name was Saiyid Muhammad Khan, 
and at first had the title of Salabat Jang, but later during the reign 
of ‘Alamgir II, he received the title of AmIr-ul-Mummalik. After 
the murder of Muzaffar Jang, Raja Raghunath Das and other 
grandees made him their leader, and Raja Raghunath Das became 
the Prime Minister. The Raja prevailed upon the French troops 
which Muzaffar Jang after enlistment had brought over with him from 
Pondicherry, to take up employment with the AmIr-ul-Mummalik. 
After traversing the intervening stages AmIr-ul-Mummalik reached 

I ^azSna ^ Amir a, pp. 61-66. He is referred to as Salabat Jang in 
Cambridge History of India, 
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Aurangabad. Having spent the rainy season there, he, on iith 
Dhu’l Hijjah, 1164 A.H. (20th October, 1751 A.D.), started 
with 50,000 cavalry men for punishing BalajL Fighting began on 
I2th Muharram, 1165 A. H. (20th November, 1751 A.D.). 
The brave warriors of Islam fighting all the way drove away the 
Marathas as far as P 5 ona. The inhabited localities of the enemy, 
which they passed enroute, were burnt down and completely destroyed. 
The French artillery killed very large numbers of the enemy. 
Particularly on the night of 14th Muharram (22nd November) 
there was a total eclipse of the moon. The French carried out a 
night assault on the army of the Marathas\ and consigned to the 
eternal fire-temple (J,e, massacred) a very large number of the opposing 
force. Balaji, who was busy with devotional exercises customary 
among the Hindus during the eclipse of the moon, naked as he was, 
got on to the back of an unsaddled horse, and sought safety in 
flight. The idols and golden utensils used by the Hindus during 
worship fell into the hands of the Muhammadans. But as a result of 
discord, the results of this expedition and the peace that followed 
were almost nil. After the termination of hostilities Amlr-ul-Mum- 
malik returned to Haidarabad. On 13th Jummada II, 1165 A.H, 
(17th April, 1752 A.D.) the French levies killed Raja Raghunath 
Das on the plains of Bhalkl^. Nawab Amir-ul-Mummalik hastened 


1 The surprise attack was between Arangaon and Sarola. The counter 
attack by Peshwa Balaji only five days later is not mentioned in this account; 
see Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 397. 

2 Thalki of the text should be Bhalki. See Grant Dull, History 

of the Mahrattas, I, p. 456. Raja Raghunath Das was murdered ‘^in a tumult 
apparently created by the soldiery on account of their arrears’*, but the date of 
murder is given as 7th April in Grant Duff. The appointments of Rtikn-ud- 
Daulah and Samsam-ud-Daulah were made in accordance with Bussy s advice, 
of, cit,, p, 460, Rukn-ud-Daulah's real name was Mir Isma'il; for his account 
see Maathir-ul^Umara, Text, II, pp. 359'36i^ Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 

PP- 835,836. 
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to Haidarabad, and in compliance with his orders Rukn-ud-Daiilah 
and Samsam^ucl-Daulah reached Haidarabad from Aurangabad. 
Rukn-ud-Daulh was appointed the Prime Minister. Suddenly the 
news was received that Amir-ul-Umara Fi]ruz Jang, son of Nawab 
Asaf Jah, having received a grant for the viceroyalty of the Deccan 
from Ahmad Shah had started for the Deccan. Riikn-ud-Daulah 
neglecting his duties as the Premier went to Murmulla^ to Januji 
Nimbalkar“. His intention was that as the Amir-ul-Umara was 
coming with Holkar’s forces to the Dcccan, he (Rukn-ud-Daulah) 
might through the intermediation of Janiijl Nimbalkar and also of 
Balaji—with whom he was on terms of intimacy since the days of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons! — be introduced to and 
gain a footing with the Amir-ul-Umara. While Rukn-ud-Daulah 
left Haidarabad, Samsam-ud-Daulah remained there, and in the 
government of Haidarabad replaced the AmIr-ul-Umara. The 
AmIr-ul-Umara after reaching Aurangabad died after a short spell 
of seventeen days'^ — during these seventeen days, however, he was 
responsible for several unfortunate affairs. The Marathas, who 
were supreme in the government of AmIr-ul-Umara, made him 
cede to them by a written agreement the country of Khandgsh 
and the Sarkdrs of Sangamnir, Jalna etc.; as a result the control 
of the Muhammadan government over these territories disappeared 
altogether. After the death of Amir-ul-Umara, the Marathas 
allied themselves with the AmIr-ul-Mummalik who had come from 
Haidarabad to oppose the Amlr-ul-Umara, and made him confirm 
the cessation of the territories which they had obtained from the Arnlr- 
ul-Umara. Later Rukn-ud-Daulah also arriving from Murmalla, joined 
AmIr-ul-Mummalik, and was reappointed Premier. Samsam-ud-Daulah 

1 of text is Murmulla, see Grant Duff, of, cit„ p. 461, and Thorn¬ 
ton's Gazetteer of India, p. 502, it is a town in Sholapur District, Bombay. 

2 Uj Banalkar of the text should be Nimbalkar. 

3 See Grant Duff, op. cit,, pp. 461,462, and note 4 * where the poisoning 
of Amir-ul-Umara Qhazi-ud-Din is discussed at length. 
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was discharged and sent to Aurangabad. When the rainy season 
approached, Amlr-ul-Mummalik with Rukn-ud-Daulah come to Auran¬ 
gabad. ‘Umdat-ubMulk and Monsieur Bussy arrived and met Rukn- 
ud'Daulah. On i^jth Safr, 1167 AH. (iith December, 1753 A.D.) 
Samsam-ud-Daulah Shah Nawaz Aurangabad! was reappointed Premier 
displacing Rukn-ud-Daulah Samsanvud-Daiilah exerted himself for 
four years to carry out the duties of the exalted office, and in the days 
of his premiership, he, by carefully arranged plans, was able to keep 
the Marathas in their place, and there were no disturbances whatso¬ 
ever. Details of his regime have been given in the preface of the 
work Maa^ir-ul-Umara^. 

Mir Nizam ‘All and Mir Muhammad Sharif, who were unem¬ 
ployed, were living during this time with Amlr-ul-Mummrilik. Samsam- 
ud-Daulah in the year 1169 A.H. (1755-56 A.D.) made Amlr-ul- 
Mummalik appoint the first as Governor of Bcrar and the second as 
Governor of Bijapur, and sent them to their respective charges. Mir 
Nizam ‘All later became known as Asaf Jah II, and Muhammad 
Sharif at first received the title of Shujah-ul-Mulk and subsequently 
that of Burhan-ul-Mulk. On 6th Dhu’l Qa‘da, 1170 A.H. (23rd 
July, 1757 A.D.) Burhan-ul-Mulk—who had come to the court at 
Aurangabad from Bijapur—was appointed Prime Minister in succes¬ 
sion to Samsam-ud-Daulah. During these days Asaf Jah II came from 
Berar to Aurangabad with a large army, and dismissing Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, took the entire charge of the State into his own hands. 

While Burhan-ul-Mulk was working as the Premier, he was also 
designated as the heir-apparent. In the same year BalajI Rao came to 
the environs of Aurangabad for creating trouble. Asaf Jah II left 
AmTr-ul-Mummalik in charge of Aurangabad, and himself with Bur- 
han-uI-Mulk advanced fighting to Sind Khera (Sindkhed), which was 

I Maa^ir'uUVmarU, Text, I, pp. 24-33, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 18- 
25. Samsam-ud-Daulah was dismissed on 27th July, induced 

to take up office again on 13th November. All power, however, later passed 
into the hands of Nizam ‘Ali, later Asaf Jah II, who became the heir-apparent 
and regent. 
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about 30 kos from Aurangabad. Finally truce was effected by granting^ 
a fief to the Marathas; territory of the Deccan yielding a revenue of 
27 lakhs of rupees was assigned to them; and rule of the Muham¬ 
madans over these areas came to an end. Nawab Asaf Jah II, after 
concluding the peace returned from Sindkhed to Aurangabad. Haidar 
Jang, the Minister {ptvan) of Monsieur Bussy, became the Comman¬ 
der of the French. As he saw that the presence of Nawab Asaf Jah 
was a great impediment in the successful prosecution of his plans, he 
intrigued to remove the latter. By a variety of stratagems he alienat¬ 
ed Ibrahim I^an Gardl^ and the entire soldiery of Nawab Asaf Jah 
from the latter, and enlisted them in the service of Monsieur Bussy. 
He agreed to pay the arrears of the salary of the army to the extent 
of eight lakhs of rupees; and so the Nawab was left without any 
supporters. Later he imprisoned Samsam-ud-Daulah, and so his fears 
in regard to both these rivals were set at rest. He further made plans 
for sending away Nawab Asaf Jah to Haidarabad on the pretence of 
appointing him as the Governor of Haidarabad, but really with a view 
to imprisoning him in the fort of Gdlkanda (Golconda). In this way he 
hoped to have a clear field for the execution of his plans, but he could 
not anticipate that all his designs were to be upset by Fate. About 
noon on 3rd Ramadan, 1171 A.H. (iith May, 1758 A.D.), Haidar 
Jang went to the tent of Nawab Asaf Jah. The latter had already 
conspired with his advisers to murder Haidar Jang. Asaf Jah’s officers, 
who were present in the assembly, and his trusted servants took hold 
of Haidar Jang, and cut off his head. Nawab Asaf Jah mounted a 
horse, and left the camp unattended. The French artillery were con¬ 
founded, and this deed (of Asaf Jah) surpassed any achievements of 
Rustam and Afrasiyab. The murder of Haidar Jang resulted in Mon¬ 
sieur Bussy and other leaders of the army losing control, and in the 
resulting disturbances opportunists made martyrs of Nawab Samsam- 

I In January, 1758, see Cambridge History of India^ IV. p. 389. 

^ Kapurdi in the text in place of Gardi, see Cambridge History 

of India, IV, p. 389, and Grant Duff, op, cit., p. 498. 
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ud-Daulah and Yamln-ud-Daulah, and Mir ‘Abdul Nabi Khan son of 
Nawab Samsam-ud-Daulah. After this incident, Amlr-ubMummalik, 
Burhan-ul-Mulk and Monsieur Bussy hastened to Haidarabad, while 
Nawab Asaf Jah II after the murder of Haidar Jang took the road to 
Burhanpur. Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had forcibly been alienated by 
Haidar Jang from Nawab Asaf Jah, during this period^ again joined 
the latter. Nawab Asaf Jah on 13^^^ Ramadan of the same year (21st 
May, 1758 A.D.) reached the outskirts of Burhanpur, and confined to 
prison the wealthy men of the city and Muhammad Anwar K]ian 
Burhanpur! and others. Muhammad Anwar !^an as a result of the 
persecutions and grief at his confinement died on 17th Dhu’l Qa’da 
(23rd July, 1758 A.D.), and was buried in the shrine of Shah Burhan- 
ud-Dln Gharlb. Nawab Asaf Jah left Burhanpur and went to Bcrar. 
He encamped at Basin^, which was one of the main towns of Bcrar. 
After his encampment he started hostilities against Janujl son of Raghu 
Bhonsle who was the Chief of Berar, but a peace was soon concluded 
between them. After that he joined Amlr-ul-Mummalik, who 
was at the time in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad. After 
meeting, there were many disputes and altercations amongst the three 
brothers. Finally, however, it was settled that Nawab AmTr-ul- 
Mummalik and Nawab Asaf Jah II should unite, while Nawab Burhan- 
ul-Mulk should retire to his government at Bljapur. On i8th Rabi‘ I, 
1173 A.H. (9th November 1759 A.D.) a new development took 
place, when Sadashiv (Rao) with his two brothers, the cousins of BalajI 
took possession of the fort of Ahmadnagar (Bedar), the Capital of the 
Nizam-Shahls, through a treacherous collusion with die Commandant; 
on that day his forces entered the fort and took possession. The 
city of Ahmadnagar was founded by Ahmad Nizam Shah in 900 
A.H, (i.j^94-95 A.D.), and was named after him. In two to three 
years the city became well populated, and after a short respite, Ahmad 

I See Grant Duff. op. c/^., pp. 499 . 5 ^^ Cambridge History of 

India, IV, p. 390. 
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Nizam Shah built a rampart of stone and mortar, and inside it built 
handsome buildings and decorated dwellings for his own use. After 
his death the fort remained in the possession of his descendants till in 
the early part of the year 1009 A.H. (1600 A.D.) Prince Daniyal son 
of the Emperor Akbar and Khan Khanan the Commander-in-Chief, 
took possession of it from the Nizamshahls. After that comman¬ 
dants of the Timurid Kings of India held this fort on their 
behalf, till after 270 years it passed from the hands of Muham¬ 
madan rulers to idol worshippers. In this year Jadav Ra 5 formed 
the extravagant idea of the wholesale elimination of Muham¬ 
madan rulers from the Deccan, and to make the rule of idolaters 
flourish there he enlisted in his service Ibrahim GardI, who 

was a worse idol-maker than Adhur. This Ibrahim Khan 
was of low origin, but having attained a considerable amount of 
military experience with the European (French) forces followed their 
maxims in battles. He had a considerable quantity of military stores 
and several guns with him. Originally he was in the service of Asaf 
Jah II, but left the Nawab owing to the latter’s indifference and 
disregard, and joined the Marathas. The Marathas starting from 
Poona, came face to face with the Nizam’s forces on 22nd Jummada 
I, 1173 A.H. (iith January, 1760 A.D.) at Odgir. At this the 
Marathas had 60,000 cavalry men. Amir-ul-Mummalik and Asaf 
Jah II planned to force their way from Odgir to Dharur, and having' 
joined with the forces stationed there to push on to the enemy’s 
stronghold at Poona. 

It should not be forgotten that previously the Marathas used to 
employ predatory Cossack tactics, in so far as they used to cause 
worry by stopping the supplies of grain and fodder for the armies of 
the Muhammadans, and only engaged themselves if a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. The mainstay of the Muhammadan forces 
was artillery, with which they surrounded their troops, and tried to 
repulse the enemy. On this occasion owing to the alliance of 
Ibrahim Khan with the Marathas the Cossak tactics were combined 
with the European mode of warfare, viz.^ bombardment by the 
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artillery. They also had some light guns with them. The Muham¬ 
madan army moved all together in a mass surrounded by their guns, 
and as they were very crowded, they offered excellent targets for 
the Maratha artillery, while the Marathas seldom suffered from 
the bombardment by the Muhammadan guns. Ibrahim Khan in spite 
of the fact that he was a Muhammadan, had determined on defeating 
Islam. Whether on march or in camp, and by day and ni^ht he 
kept up constant fire from the guns which he cleverly manoeuvred into 
position, and whether marching or halting, by day or by night never 
allowed his opponents a chance. As a result the soldiery in the 
Muhammadan army became disheartened, and large numbers were kill¬ 
ed. On 6th Jummada II of the same year (25th January, 1760 A.D.), 
however, the brave warriors of Islam sallied forth from their entrenched 
positions behind the guns, and attacked Ibrahim Khan and the rest 
of the Maratha forces. They wounded and killed large numbers of 
them, and capturing eleven standards of Ibrahim Khan’s forces retired 
to their positions. The fighting was continued in this way till they 
reached the fort of Ausa^ some three kos from Dharur. The Marathas 
realizing that if the Muhammadan army was allowed to join with 
the troops at Dharur, it would become difficult to overcome it, and 
soon 15th Jummada II (3rd February) with nearly 40,000 horsemen 
they attacked the rearguard of the Muhammadan army. As the 
enemy force was very large, and that of the Muhammadan army 
not more than two to three thousand men, after a terrible fighting, 
their rearguard was routed, and the Muhammadans were signally 
defeated. On the following day finding themselves quite incapable 
of opposing (the Maratha forces), a peace—which involved a thousand 
complications—was arranged. The Marathas took over territory 
yielding an annual revenue of sixty lakhs of rupees, consisting of 
the entire province of Aurangabad except for the city, the parganah, 
and the two districts of Harsul and Sittara, half of the provinces of 

I Ojl Audesa in the text. For details of the territory ceded including 

Daiilatabad, see Grant Duff, op. cit,, pp. 5 o 5 '' 5 ® 7 * 
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Bedar and Bijapur, the forts of Daulatabad, Asir and Bijapur, which 
had been the capitals of the rulers of Islam. The Crown-lands 
and the fiefs of many of the nobles and Mansahdars were lost in 
the ceded territory. As a result of the dictates of Fate there was 
a strange type of general massacre. Except for the province of 
Haidarabad, and some of the territories of the provinces of Berar and 
Bijapur, and the fort of Bedar nothing was left in the possession of 
the descendants of Asaf }ah; and in that also they had a share of 
about one-fourth. The diseased blood was circulating in the* vessels 
of the country. Although there was a great weakening of the founda¬ 
tions of Islam, but it did not happen according to the project of 
Jadav Rao who wanted to eradicate totally the rule of Islam from 
the Deccan territories. As the beginning of this weakening was 
the loss of the fort of Ahmadnagar, a poet found the date of the 
loss of country with a revenue of 60 lakhs as follows : — 

Quatrain 

The infidels, the enemies of Islam, captured 

Several forts, (which were) skilfully fortified. 

Wisdom wrote the date of the event: 

Ahmadnagar was lost and also the territory of the Deccan! 

{Raft Ahmadnagar wa mulk Dakkan, 1173 A.H. ; 1759-60 
A.D.). After peace had been concluded, the Marathas sent an 
army for taking over the fort of Dautatabad. The commandant of 
the fort, Shuja‘at Jang, a descendant of Saiyid Muhammad QanaujT, 
at first opposed the demand. The Marathas called his emissaries, 
and showed them the written orders of AmIr-ul-Mummalik to Shuja‘at 
Jang, and added that the fort, in accordance with the terms agreed 
upon, must be surrendered. Having no other alternative, Shuja‘at 
Jang on 19th Sha’ban, 1173 A.H. (6th April, 1760 A.D.) 
surrendered the fort to the Marathas. A poet composed a poem: — 

Quatrain 

The infidels captured Ahmadnagar; 

Daulatabad, the famous fort, was also lost. 
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Wisdom, the date o£ the event on the panel of the world 

So inscribed : Daulatabad was also lost 

{Daulatabad ham raft: 1173 A.H., 1759-60 A.D.) 

(Ilere is included^ an account of the time and means by which 
Daulatabad came into the possession of the Muhammadans^. 

Historians have recorded that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln nephew and 
son-in-law of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, King of Delhi, having heard, before 
his accession to the throne, that Ram Deo Raja of the Deccan had 
immense treasures which had continued unmolested in the family, 
started for the Deccan from Hindustan with 7,000 to 8,000 horse¬ 
men, for taking possession of DeogTr, now known as Daulatabad in 
the year 70.^ A.H, (1304-05 A.D.). And after a long journey 
reached Ellichpur, and from there by rapid marches hurried to Deogir. 
Ram Deo who had been deceived by the state of security resulting 
from the profound peace that had prevailed, was unprepared and sent 
the small force of men, which was available at the time, to oppose 
him. These faced the vanguard of the Sultan at a distance of two 
kos from Deogir. As the Hindus of the Deccan had never seen the 
Muhammadans, and not witnessed the skilled archery and skirmishing 
of the brave warriors of Islam, they could not withstand even the first 
onslaught, and were not able to stop them anywhere up to Deogir. 
Ram Deo seeing this debacle withdrew himself into the fort of Deogir. 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din came victorious to the city, and having made the 
brave and rich inhabitants of the place prisoners collected an indem¬ 
nity of 150 maunds of gold, several maunds of pearls, and valuables 
of all kinds. He also took 200 elephants and several thousand horses 
from the royal stables of Ram Deo. Being cut off from his supplies 
Ram Deo sent his emissaries, and in all humility implored for peace. 
The Sultan in consideration of the peace accepted 1,000 maunds of 
gold, according to the Deccan measure, seven maunds of pearls, two 
maunds of different precious stones, one thousand maunds of silver, 
4,000 pieces of silk stuffs, silver and gold brocades, and other articles 

I This appendix is taken verbatim from Khazana *Amira, pp. 66-74. 
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which were beyond description. The Sultan having taken the indem¬ 
nity, fixed an annual tribute to be paid by Ram Deo, released all the 
captives, and lifting the siege after twenty five days started back, and 
reached Hindustan victorious and without having suffered any reverses. 
And having killed Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln succeeded him on the throne. 

When Ram Deo having become refractory did not send any tribute 
for three years, the Sultan, in the year 706 A.H. (1306-07 A.D.), 
deputed Malik Kafur, who was his most leading officer, with 100,000 
cavalry for the conquest of the Deccan. When Malik Na’ib reached 
near Daulatabad, Ram Deo, realizing the futility of opposing him, left 
his son Sikandar Deo in the fort, and coming out of the fort with all 
his sons, and numerous presents and offerings interviewed the Malik 
Na’ib. The latter took them to Delhi, and presented them to the 
King ‘Ala-ud-Dln in the beginning of the year 707 A.H. (1307 
A.D.). The King bestowed high honours on the Raja, granted him 
the white umbrella and the title of Rat Rayan, and allowed him 
Dcogir and most of his ancient possessions. He also granted him, as 
his fief, Navsari, which was situated near the port of Surat, and having 
presented him one lakh gold tankas in cash, permitted him to depart 
with his sons and followers. Ram Deo, after reaching Dcogir, took 
possession of such territories as had been assigned to him by the 
Sultan, and did not for a long time extend his feet beyond the limits 
of obedience. In the year 709 A.H. (1309-10 A.D.) the Sultan sent 
Malik Na’ib Kafur with a large army to proceed via Deogir for the 
conquest of Warangal. Ram Deo came to welcome him on his arrival 
at Dcogir, and treated him with great respect and courtesy. He also 
gave him much aid in carrying out the expedition. Malik Nahb 
after conquering Warangal guaranteed peace to Lakkad Deo\ and 
returned to Hindustan with a huge tribute which he had been able to 
collect. In the year 710 A.H. (1310-11 A D.) Malik Kafur was 
deputed with a large army to conquer the port of Dh 5 r (Dvaravati- 

2 Rudar Deo according to De, Tahaqat-i-Akbari, translation, I, p. 182. 
For details of Malik Kafur’s expedition see Cambridge History of India, III, 
pp. 215,116, 
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pura)—one of the ports of the Dcccan and which has now been devas¬ 
tated by floods—and some other sea ports. On reaching Dcogir he 
found that Ram Deo had died, and his son had succeeded him. Find¬ 
ing the son differently inclined from his father, he considered it 
necessary to leave some forces at Jalna, and proceeded further. He 
reached the ports after three months, and uprooted the whole area. 
He captured Balal Deo, the Raja of Karnatik, and took so much cash, 
and jewels worth so many thousands, God only knows their full 
value—and returned to Jalna. There he released Balal Deo and other 
chiefs of the Karnatik, whom he had taken with him after capture, 
and by way of Sultanpur and Nadharbar (Nandurbar) he returned to 
Delhi in 711 A.H. (13 ii A.D.). He presented to the Sultan 312 
elephants, 96 maunds of gold, several chests of jewels and pearls, and 
20,000 horses. After a few days he represented to the King, that 
Ram Deo had died, and he could not trust the son. If permission 
was granted, he would proceed to the Deccan, recover the tribute of 
the past several years by force, and add the territory of Ram Deo to 
the conquered area. The King approved of his plan, and permitted 
him to depart to the Deccan. 

Malik Nahb after reaching Deogir and having captured the son of 
Rao Deo killed him. He took possession of the fort, and hoisted the 
standard of Islam in that territory, and in place of Ram Ram, Salam 
became the salutation there. From this time onwards this fort always 
had Muhammadan rulers. On 19th Dhu'l Hijjah, 1042 A.H. (lych 
June, 1633 D.^), Mahabat Khan, one of the grandees of Sahib 

Qiran II, Shah Jahan Badshah, captured it from its Nizamshahl 
rulers. Since that time commandants appointed by the Timurid Kings 
continued to be responsible for the safety of the fort. After 460 
years it passed from the hands of the believers to those of the idol- 
worshippers. ^^And we bring these days to men . by turn^. 

1 28th June 1633, according to Sir Wolscley Haig, Cambridge History 
of India, IV, p. 265. 

2 Qtir-an, p. 189, Suva Al-i-*Imran, verse 139 P^ )- 
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During the time of the Rajas, Dcogir did not have any fortifica¬ 
tions, gateways, moats etc. The Muhammadan rulers erected proper 
fortifications. Sultan Muhammad son of Tughluq Shah changed the 
name of DcogTr to Daulatabad, and had a deep stone-lined moat encircl¬ 
ing the fort. He also built elegant buildings and wanted to make it 
his Capital, and with this end in view he tried that the people should 
desert Delhi and migrate to the new town\ Finally, however, his 
plans did not fructify. 

The commandant of the fort of Bijapur having no means at his 
disposal did not offer any resistance. As soon as he received the 
orders which the Marathas had forced the AmIr-ul-Mumnialik to issue, 
he handed over the port to the Maratha officers. The inner fort of 
Bijapur was built by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah who was the founder of the 
‘J\dil Shahi Dynasty. Originally it was a mud fort, but Yusuf ‘Adil 
Shah about the close of the year 900 A.H. (1495 A.D.) pulled down 
the mud wall, and had it rebuilt out of stone and mortar. After his 
death it remained in possession of his descendants. Aurangzlb in the 
beginning of Dhu’l Qa‘dah, 1097 A.H. (September, 1686 A.D.) 
took the fort from Sikandar, who was the last of the ‘Adilshahl 
Sultans. Since that date commandants of the Timurid Kings looked 
after the proper protection of the fort. After the period of two hun¬ 
dred and seventy odd years the fort passed from the hands of those 
who tell beads (Muhammadans) to those who wear sacred threads 
(Hindus). 

But Mir Najaf ‘All, the commandant of the fort of Asir in his 
attempt to defend Islam refused to deliver the fort to the Marathas. 
The Marathas surrounded the fort, but the said Khan defended it for 
nearly a year. Finally, when the garrison was greatly distressed for 
want of provisions and stores, he sued for peace and surrendered the 


I Sec Mahdi Husain Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(1938), pp. 121-123, and N. B, Roy, Journ, Ind. History^ pp. 159-180 
(1941). 
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fort of the Maratha officers on Friday, 12th Rabi‘ II, 1174 A.H/ 
(21st November, 1760 A.D.), An author composed the following 
verses: ■ 


Quatrain 

The fort of the Shah of Islam was captured by the infidel. 

Fate decreed the afiFairs in this fashion! 

The clever author, the year of the happening 

Found in: Strange! AsTr fort has been taken. 

{^Ajab Ham A sir raft: 1174 A. 14 ., 1760-61 A.D.). The fort 
of Asir was founded by Asa Ahir, which by constant use had been 
contracted, and the three middle letters dropped. Asa was the name 
of the person, and AhTr, his denomination, means in#dindi: a cow¬ 
herd. Asa AhIr was a well known Zamtndar of Khandesh. Flis 
ancestors had been living in that very hilly country for nearly 700 
years, and having built a stone and clay wall for the protection of 
their cattle and other property, were able to live in peace. The cattle 
herds and the property had increased greatly by the time Asa Ahir 
became the head. Consequently he pulled down the old wall, and 
built one out of stones and mortar. The fort was henceforth known 
by his name. 

Naslr I^an Faruqi, the ruler of Burhanpur, whose reign started in 
801 A.H. (1398-99 A.D.) took the fort from Asa Ahir by the 
following stratagem. He sent word to Asa that Rajas of Baglana and 
Antur, who were not on good terms with him, had collected large 
forces. He therefore, requested that the family might be accommodated 
in the fort, so that he could, with his mind at rest, face the enemy. 
Asa consented. On the first day NasTr Khan sent several females into 
the fort in palanquins {dolts). He had instructed them that if the 
ladies of Asa’s household came to visit them, they should receive and 
treat them .with all courtesy. On the second day he sent valiant 

I The surrender of Asir by Mir Najaf 'All in 17^^ i^ ^ 

mentioned cither in Grant Duff or in the Cambridge History of India. 
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soldiers seated in a number of ddtis. Immediately after the dbtis had 
entered the fort, the soldiers all rushed simultaneously out of the dblts^ 
and with drawn swords proceeded towards Asa’s quarters. Asa and 
his children, who did not entertain any suspicions of treachery, were 
coming over to welcome them. The soldiers on meeting them killed 
all of them, and other inmates of the fort came out asking for quarter. 
Nasir Khan, on hearing the news, immediately attended to the 
building, and had all damage repaired. Since that date this fort 
remained in possession of the descendants of Naslr Khan till Emperor 
Akbar wrested it in 1009 A.H. (1600-01 A.D.) from Bahadur son 
of Raja ‘All Khan. The commandants appointed by the Timurid 
Sultans looked after the safety^ of the fort since this date, but after 
a little over 66^ years this fort passed out of the hands of the followers 
of Islam, and came into the possession of heretics. 

In short after getting possession of territories yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 60,00,000, and three forts, Jadav became highly 
conceited. Elated by his success he marched, with a large army, 
and a body of artillery trained along European lines, towards Hindus¬ 
tan for retrieving the defeat of Datta. He was ignorant of the fact 
that Fate was scoffing at all his plans, and the Courier of Death 
was guiding him along to Hindustan. Although Vishvas Ra 5 son 
of BalajI Rao had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces, 
and Jadav nominated as the Divan, but Jadav really was all in all. 
After reaching Hindustan and in the battle against Shah Durrani 
Vishvas^Ra 5 , Jadav, and various other leaders were killed; and all 
the army, artillery and countless stores and baggage fell into the 
hands of the Durranis, as will be detailed in the account of Shah 
Durrani. And this event took place on 6th Jummada II, 1174 A.H. 
(13th January, 1761 A.D.). BalajI Rao also in the Deccan went 
to join his son and brother (died) on 19th Dhu’l Qa‘da of the same 
year (22nd July, 1742), and was succeeded by his son Madhu Rao, 
who was a minor, and his brother Raghunath Rao. In the year 1175 

I 23rd June according to Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 4 ^ 5 ^ 
end of June according to Grant Duff, op, cit„ p. 530. 
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A.F^. (1761-62 A.D.) Asaf Jah II seizing the opportunity (after the 
defeat of the Marathas at Panipat) collected large forces, and taking 
Anilr-ul-Muinmalik with him started from the Bedar fort, where 
forces had been concentrated, towards Aurangabad. Raghunath 
Ra 5 and Madhu Ra 5 also with a strong force and artillery started 
from Po 5 na, and the forces of the believers and the infidels met in 
the plain of Shahgarh; and there was fighting from there up to 
Aurangabad. Asaf Jah II left his heavy baggage at Aurangabad, 
and on 23rd Rab? II 1175 A. H. (21st November, 1761 A.D.) 
started from there for the headquarters of the enemy at Poona. 
Defeating the enemy forces he pushed them back to within seven kos 
of Po 5 na. Enroute he had burnt Toka^ which was a town on 
the bank of the GddavarT, where there were magnificient temples, 
and many beautiful buildings built by the Marathas, he broke 
the idols and razed the city to the ground. And a similar fate seemed 
to be imminent for Poona, when NasIr-ul-Mulk, the sixth son of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, on account of the differences 
with his brother and Raja Ram Chandra who was a leading officer of 
the Muslim Army, having made up with the Marhattas, on the night of 
the 27th Jummada I of the year (2qth December, 1761 A.D.) quitted 
the Muslim Camp and joined the Maratha Army. And as a result the 
unforseen came to pass. After this event, the Marathas realizing 
the weakness of the Muslim Army, attacked it from all four directions, 
and bringing up their guns began shelling them hard. The brave 
warriors of Islam quitting their entrenched positions behind the ring of 
guns, fell upon the enemy, and dispersing their ranks by hand-to- 
hand sword attacks killed large numbers of them. The enemy being 
unable to hold them retired. When the Marathas saw that the 
victorious armies of their antagonists after traversing so much territory 
had reached to within seven kos of Po 5 na, they went over to Madhu 
Rao and explained that all their attempts to stop the progress of the 
forces of the enemy had been in vain, ,and probably on the following 

I Loukar of text is T5ka, a village on the G5davari, vide Grant Duff, 
Of, cit.t p. 535 ; also see Thornton's Gazetteer p. 942. 
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day Poona would be in flames. The inhabitants of P 55 na also ren^ons- 
trated with Raghunath Ra 5 against throwing their families at the mercy 
of the Muhammadans. Being left with no other resource, Raghunath 
Rao and Madhu Rao sent their representatives and asked for peace. 
Territory with an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs of rup^s consis¬ 
ting of the provinces of Aurangabad and Bedar was, in consideration of 
peace, ceded to Asaf Jah II. This peace was concluded on 6th Jummada 
II, 1175^ A.H. (2nd January, 1762 A.D.)\ It is strange that on the 
same date of the previous year Shah Durrani had defeated Jadav. 
Nawab Asaf Jah retraced his steps from within seven kos of Poona 
towards the fief of Ram Chandra, and as a punishment for his mis¬ 
deed had his fief plundered and laid waste by the Muslim forces. In 
the beginning of the rainy season, on 14th Dhu’l Hijja, ^^75 A.H. 
(6th July, 1762 A.D.) he with Anilr-ul-Mummahk entered the fort 
of Bedar. On the same day he imprisoned Amlr^ul-Mummalik in 
the said fort; he remained there in prison for one year, three months 
and six days. After this work was written, he died on Thursday, 
8th RabI* I, 1177 A.H. (15th September, 1763 A.D.), and was buried 
in the shrine of Shail^ Muhammad Multanl. May his tomb be sanc¬ 
tified ! In reference to the date of his death Mir Aulad Muhammad 
Dhaka, May he live long! composed the following: — 

Quatrain 

The ruler of the Deccan, his noble soul 

Has flown from the net of hardships; 

Dhaka wrote the date of his demise; 

Amir-ul-Mumnialik went to the heavens. 

{Amlr-ul-Mummalik ba Jannat shuda : 1177 A.H. 1763-64 A.D.) 

Nawab Asaf Jah II, after he had made the fort of Bedar as his 
headquarters, respectfully received the rescript assigning to him the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan in succession to AmIr-ul-Mummalik from 
Shah ‘All Gauhar, which hjvd been issued in his name, and added 

l For details see Grant Duff, of, cit,, pp. 535,536. 
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fresh glories to the government of the area. Having appointed Raja 
Pratapwant*, a Brahmin of Sangamnlr as his Divan, he left to him 
the management of all the territories and the revenue matters. After 
the peace on the 6th Jummada II, 1175 A.H. (2nd January, 1762 
A.D.) Raghunath Rao and Madhu Ra 5 each tried, as will be detail¬ 
ed below, to become supreme at Poona. As a result dissensions arose 
among them. The partisans of Madhu Rao wanted to assume full 
power and imprison Raghunath Rao. Raghunath Rao, however, 
getting timely warning of their intentions with a small force fled from 
Poona towards Nasik on 3rd Safar 1176 A.H. (24th August, 1762 
A.D.). Muhammad Murad Khan Aurangabad! who was one of the 
leading officials of Nawab Asaf Jah II, was appointed by the Nawab 
for the conciliation of the Marathas. He was stationed at Aurangabad. 
On hearing of the arrival of Raghunath Rao, he hurriedly left Auranga¬ 
bad with a force on 14th Safar of the same year (4th September, 1762 
A.D.) and joined Raghunath Rao at Nasik. Raghunath, who was 
quite destitute and greatly distressed, regarded, the arrival of Muham¬ 
mad Murad Khan as most opportune, and treated him with all due res¬ 
pect. The Maratha leaders regarded Muhammad Murad Khan*s joining 
Raghunath Ra5 as an indication of Nawab Asaf Jah being a partisan 
of Raghunath Rao, and several of them, therefore, deserted Madhu 
Ra5 and joined Raghunath Ra5. Consequently Raghunath Rao was 
able to command a fair-sized force. On the 25th Rabi‘ II 
Novembe, 1762 A.D.) he hurried from Aurangabad to Ahmadnagar. 
Madhu Ra5 also came with a force from P 5 ona, and on the 25th 
Rabi* II, he was defeated about 12 kos from Ahmadnagar and fled 
from the field of battle. Suing for peace, he presented himself before 
his uncle, Raghunath Ra5, the next day. Nawab Asaf Jah had come 
from Bedar as far as Nawardgah to support Raghunath Rao, when the 
business was concluded. When the Asaf JahT armies reached Pairgaon 

45 Parmasut in the text, but it is Pratapwant in ^az 3 na 'Amtra, 

and Grant Duff, of, cit., p. 539, and Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha 
People, p. 352, and note in which he is described as “one of the 32 wise men of 
the Deccan;** his full name was Vithal Sundar Raja Pratapwant. 
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(Baidgaon in text), Raghunath Rao also hurried to the place, and on 
loth Jummada I (27th November, 1762 A.D.) they interviewed and 
feted each other. Raghunath Rao in lieu of the Nawab’s help ceded to 
him territories of an annual rental of fifty lakhs of rupees, and having 
completed the deeds handed these over to the Nawab’s representatives. 

As the memorable affair had been arranged through the exertions 
of Muhammad Murad I^an, Raja Partapwant, who did not like that 
anyone else should have greater power and influence in the affairs of 
the State and in the fort of Daulatabad, broke off the peace^. He 
prevailed upon Nawab Jisaf Jah to remove Raghunath Rao from 
his position, and sent for JanujT, son of Raghu Bh 5 nsle, Chief of 
Berar, and promising to establish him in place of Raghunath Rao 

made him take up service with the Nawab. NasIr-uUMulk, the 

sixth son of Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, who had joined 
the Marathas, being dissatisfied with the treatment he had received, 
rejoined Nawab Asaf Jah on 14th Sha‘ban of the same year (28th 
February, 1763). The standards of the Nawab with a powerful 
army were turned towards the chastisement of Raghunath Rao, 

The latter finding himself incapable to oppose this force, took to 
wandering and laying waste the dominions, which was natural to 
the Marathas. With 30,000 horsemen he proceeded toward^ 
Aurangabad, and encamped in the western suburbs of the ciiy. He 
made heavy demands for cash from the inhabitants. Mu‘taman-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur, the Governor of Aurangabad, notwithstanding the 

small number of troops and lack of military equipment, made the best 
possible arrangements for the defence of the fortifications and the city 
wall, and distributed the guarding of the fortifications between Him- 
mat Khan Bahadur Kotival of the city—who was the uterine brother 
of Muhammad Murad ^an Bahadur—and other officials and citizens, 
and in the expectation of receiving assistance from Nawab Asaf Jah 
prolonged the negotiations with the Marathas. Raghunath Ra 5 , 
becoming wise to his plans, and having decided on taking the city, 


I See Grant Duff, of, cit„ p. 539. 
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arranged for scaling ladders^. On the morning of 20th Sha‘ban 
(6tli March, 1763 A.D.), just as the sun had begun to rise in the east, 
his followers began to plunder the habitations outside the city wall. 
Raghunath Rao with a force moved to the north of the city, and his 
soldiers began to arrange the scaling ladders at the foot of the fort. 
Bringing elephants opposite the wall several of them managed to climb 
up, and reaching the rampart attempted to enter the inner fort by 
forcing the gate which was located in the wall of the large garden. 
Himmat Khan Bahadur, and Mirza Muhammad Baqir Khan assisted 
by the citizens, however, set up such a strong opposition and resistance 
by showering bullets, stones and shoes in such large numbers, that 
most of the vain assailants were hurled down to the bottom of the 
wall. On the other side also large numbers of them were killed or 
wounded by the citizens. In the height of the action, while arrows and 
bullets were being showered in huge numbers, a musket shot hit the 
elephant of Raghunath Rao, and this bullet decided the fate of the 
battle. Raghunath Rao greatly perplexed withdrew from the attack, 
and, hearing the news of the approach of Asaf Jah's forces, fled to¬ 
wards Baglana. On 26th Sha‘ban of the same year (12th March, 1763 
A D.) Asaf Jahl forces entered Aurangabad. As the Marathas were 
moving towards the Berar territory for plundering the country, the 
Nawab by making forced marches reached near Balapur on ist Ramadan 
(i6th March, 1763 A.D.) and frustrated their designs. The Mara¬ 
thas leaving that territory marched rapidly towards Haidarabad passing 
near the town of Aurangabad. The Nawab also changed his course, 
and followed in their pursuit up to the river Godavari. There it was 
agreed upon that the destruction of the territories of the Marathas 
should have preference over pursuing their armies. Accordingly the 
Nawab gave up the pursuit and started towards P55na, the headquar¬ 
ters of the Marathas. After crossing the pass at Ahmadnagar, he 
deputed large parties of the army for ravaging all territories of the 

I For Nardiibdn see Irvine, Army of the hidian Moghuls^ pp. 271, 
281, 
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Marathas, and having reached to within 2 kos of P 55 na encamped 
there. The inhabitants of Po 5 na had already fled to forts and fortified 
places in the vicinity. they became such that naught could be 

seen except their dwellings"*. The soldiers of the Muslim army 
burned down and razed to the ground all the buildings of the city of 
Poona, while other forces thoroughly plundered and destroyed the 
environs of Po 5 na and the Kokan (Konkan), God be praised! During 
the reign of Balaji and Jadav who would have dared to raise the hand 
of opposition towards their preserves extending from the borders of 
the Deccan to Lahore. Now their properties and possessions were 
plundered, and their buildings which had been erected at a cost of 
lakhs of rupees, were burnt down by the fire of the wrath of the 
Almighty. Mir Aulad Muhammad Dhaka, May he live long! 
said: — 


Quatrain 

Asaf Jah II, as glorious as Solomon; 

Totally burnt down the habitations of the Brahman tribe, 

Hear its date from the brilliant wit of Dhaka! 

Forces of Islam burnt Poona! 

Raghunath Rao after reaching Haidarabad assaulted it on ist Dhu’l 
Qa‘da (14th May, 1763 A.D.), and made very vigorous attempts 
for capturing the city. Shujah-ud-Daulah Bahadur Dil Auran¬ 

gabad!, the Governor of Haidarabad, had collected a sufficient force 
and made proper arrangements for the defence of the city. He and 
his men repelled the assault by their determined efforts and by firing 
guns and matchlocks and shooting arrows, as a result of which large 
numbers of the invading army were despatched to hell by his brave 
soldiers. From there also Raghunath Ra 5 had to return without 
achieving his objective^, 

1 Qur-an^ p. 970, Sura AUAhqaf verse 25 (in pt.). 

2 Further details regarding the conflict on the return journey and in which 
the Divan was killed, mentioned earlier on are not included here. 
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NIZAM-UUX 4 ULK NIZAM-UD-DAULAH ASAF JAH 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 868-875). 

He was the fourth son of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and his real 
name was Mir Nizam ‘All\ He was educated under the direct 
guidance of his father, and received the titles of Klian and Asad Jang 
Bahadur. As marks of courage were apparent on his august forehead 
he, at an early age, was sent with Shaikh ‘All l^an Bahadur as his 
guardian to chastise the Marathas. During the government of Sala- 
bat Jang, in the year 1169 A.H. (i755'56 A.D.) he was appointed 
Governor of Berar. Later he went to his brother Salabac Jang at 
Aurangabad, and took his place as the heir-apparent. During this 
time, as Rao BalajI was making excessive demands, he, considering 
the settling of this affair as of importance, left his brother in the city, 
and went forth with a large army to encounter him. The affair end¬ 
ed peacefully. 

At this time Monsieur Bussy, the leader of the French hat-wearers, 
who was in the employment of Salabat Jang, arrived from Haidarabad. 
As his agent Haidar Jang showed signs of treachery, Nizam ‘All 
emptied his brain-pan of the wine of life (assassinated him), and 
hurriedly went away to Burhanpur. There he set forth collecting the 
martirials of war and later moved to Berar. He several times fought with 
JanujI son of Raghujl Bhonsle, who was the Maratha agent for the 

I This biography was written by ‘Abdul Hayy, the son of Samsam-ud- 
Daulah, while Nizam ‘Ali was still alive, and naturally, therefore, the author 
was careful not to include anything in the account which might lead to trouble. 
Ghulam Ali Azad styles him as Asaf Jah the 2nd. He deposed his elder 
brother Salabat Jang in July, 1761, and assumed the government of the Deccan. 
He made Haidarabad the seat of his government, and ruled for over 41 years. 
He died on 17th August, 1802, see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
(2nd edition), p. 300. Another account of Nizam Ali and his murder of 
Haidar Jang taken from K^az 3 na-i-*Amira is given in Maathir-tiUlJmara, Text, 
11 b pp. 904 et seq. The same account forms the basis of Nizam ‘AIi s activities 
as detailed in Grant Duff’s History, 
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collection of Chauth, and again fighting with him made proper arrange¬ 
ments. Then he started to meet Salabat Jang, who was then staying 
opposite Machli Bandar (Masulipatam) in the province of Aurangabad. 
When Basalat Jang, his younger brother, hearing of his arrival, 
separated from the elder brother, and, after crossing the river Krishna 
(Kistna), left for his own province, he went there, and in his capacity as 
the heir-apparent took charge of the affairs there. Later, when BalajI 
Rao in the year 1173 A.H. (1759-60 A.D.), after taking possession of 
the fort of Ahmadnagar, began to usurp the country, he got ready to 
oppose him. Unfortunately the rear-guard of the army was defeated 
and the leaders of that force were either killed or wounded. Consider¬ 
ing the exigencies of the time he assigned country worth 60 lakhs of 
rupees to the Marathas, and made peace. And leaving Salabat Jang, 
he went towards Rajcndry (Rajahmundry) for collecting the tribute. 
After his return from there, as more army was demanded by the 
government of Salabat Jang, and the fulfilment of the orders was not 
possible, he took possession of a number of districts of Haidarabad to 
make payment of the salaries of the forces asked for, and going over to 
Elgandal, in the neighbourhood of the Sfiba of Haidarabad, spent the 
rainy season there. Next year, as Raghunath Ra 5 the brother of BalajI 
created various difficulties by coming with a force, he did not give up 
the thread of fidelity from his hands, and fighting with his forces 
advanced as far as Medak in the Haidarabad Siiba. There peace was 
arranged. Later he hurriedly marched to Bldar, and took the fort from 
Muqtada j^an, and after staying there for some days moved to near 
Haidarabad. During this time Basalat Jang had taken Salabat Jang to 
the other side of the Kistna river for collecting money from the land- 
owners of the Saba of Bijapur which was in his territory. As this 

did not prove very profitable, Salabat Jang separated from him 

and went to the fort of Gulbarga. On receipt of this news he 
hurriedly travelled to that fort, and having comforted his brother, 
brought him with himself to Bldar for spending the rainy season. 
As BalajI died that year, and Raghunath Rao his brother and 

Madhu Rao his son were not on good terms, he thought it was the 
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most opportune time for chastising them, and fighting along the 
way in 1175 (1761-62 A.D.) reached within six kos of Poona 

which was the home and centre of that class (the Marathas). After 
peace had been concluded, he returned to Bldar. In the same year the 
letters-patent of the viceroyalty of the Deccan in his name was received 
from Delhi, and therefore, he removed his brother from that charge, 
and himself took over the full control of the affairs of that province. 
In the next year having decided on chastising the Marathas, he crossed 
the Bhlrnra (Bhima) river. Raghunath Rao, because of the small force 
under him, was unable to oppose, and so took to flight. He followed 
in his pursuit by rapid marches, sometimes 15 kos, and other times 
20 kos a day, up to the borders of Payanghat in Berar and from there 
up to the town of Pattan in the district of Aurangabad. When Raghu¬ 
nath Ra 5 started towards Haidarabad for plundering and devastating 
the area, he advanced to P 55 na, and did not leave any stones unturned 
in taking full vengeance from that tribe and in devastating that area. 
Later he advanced to the fort of Ausa^, and having collected the bag¬ 
gage started towards Aurangabad. As the Ganges^ river (Gddiivarl) 
was in flood, he had to wait a few days before crossing. The force 
was divided into two parts, one which in company with him reached 
Aurangabad, and the other which was left with his Dtvan Bethal Das. 
The Maratha, who was waiting for the opportunity, suddenly attacked 
them (the second contingent). A large number were killed, and the 
remainder routed. Thereafter a truce was settled between him and 
Madhu Ra5, who had been able to gain authority over his uncic 
Raghunath Rao. In the year 1178 A.H. (1764-65 A.D.), he hurriedly 
marched to Qamrnagar Kurnool, the Governor of which place had 
become recalcitrant, and having subdued him peacefully and taken 
a tribute from him, he started along the route of KunjI K 5 ta and Tur- 
batl, aud having traversed along the river Kistna, crossed it opposite 

I Purandhar, according to Grant Duff, see Edwardcs’ edition of History of 
the Mahrattas, I, p. 541. 

Ganga or the Ganges here means the river Godavari, 
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Bajwara adjoining the province of Gujarat. In the year 1182 A.H. 
(1768-69 A.D.) he went to the territory of Srirangapattana (Seringa- 
patam) and having made an alliance with Haidar ‘All Khan, the 
Governor of the place, whose biography^ is included separately in this 
work, they advanced their armies over the head of the Europeans of 
Karnatik Haidarabad. But the results were unfavourable, and so 
arranging a truce he returned to Haidarabad. Raghunath Rao having 
killed his brother Narayan Ra 5 came to his country with evil inten¬ 
tions in the year 1187 A.H. (1773-74 A.D.). Consequently he 
advanced with the available forces as far as Bldar. Artillery^ duels 
went on for nearly a month, and then the matter was settled 
by a truce. As RaghunUth Riio was intoxicated with vanity in 
those days, he broke his faith, and on the return journey levied 
tributes from the Nizam’s dominions. During this time, the old 
officials of Rao Balaji—who were upset on account of the fretful 
temperament of Raghunath Rao, and were carrying the thorn of 
enmity in their hearts at the iniquitous murder of Narayan Rao— 
turned to him and wanted to make an alliance. He with their help 
prepared for action, and from near the fort of KalyanI to the fort 
of Miraj, and from there to Burhanpur kept in pursuit of Raghunath 
Ra 5 . For passing the rainy season he returned to Aurangabad, and 
next year again he set his horse of determination in the same direction, 
until Raghunath Rao retired to the other side of the Narbada 
(Nerbudda). Later with a view to settling the disputes of the province 
of Berar, which were pending between Sabaji and MadhujI, the sons 
of Raghuji Bhonsle, and who were behaving audaciously towards the 
deputy governor Ismanl Khan Bahadur, he proceeded in that direction, 
and went as far as Nagpur which was the native place of the peasant 
Raghu. SahajI had been killed by his brother before his arrival, and 
MadhujI considering peace as a source of security gave up the struggle 

1 Maathir-fil'Umara, Texts Ij pp. 61 Beveridge’s translation, PP* 

597^598- 

2 For Rahkalah see Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghnls, pp, 139-141. 
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at the time of his return from Nfagpur. Meanwhile the Divan of his 
government, known as Rukn-ud-Daulah, who was an exceedingly 
humane man, was killed by a soldier, Isma^il l^an in 1189 A,H. 
(^ 775 ' 7 ^ A.D.) and the latter also after reaching the Nawab’s 
forces, fighting bravely gave up his life. After that he has personally 
attended to all official business and became accessible to all. And 
verily he looks minutely into /official regulations. As a patron of 
families and dispenser of mercy he is pre-eminent. The high and 
low of the Deccan are in accordance with their deserts, beneficted 
from his charitable nature. Despite the fact that he is benevolent 
and dispassionate, dignity pervades in his meetings. Although his 
eminence and glory are those of a sovereign, he never neglects the 
poor. He is a master of the arts of warfare, such as archery and 
gunnery, and is a connoisseur of Arabian horses. As a Sunni he is 
never forgetful of his religious duties and their performance. May 
the Almighty in His glory preserve his greatness, and grant him a 
long and glorious life! His elder son, Mir Ahmad Khan Bahadur, 
who is known by the title of AmTr-ul-Mummalik ‘Alljah exhibits 
high degree of eminence in his countenance. His second son Mir 
Akbar ‘All Khan also known as Mir Fulad Khan, though very young, 
reflects his noble breeding in all his actions. He has other children, 
who arc all being brought up under his paternal care. 

NOR QULIJ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 811,812). 

He was the son of Altun' Qtdij Khan and a relation of the 
Qullj AkbarI^ In the reign of Akbar he attained the rank of 500, 
and in the 21st year‘^, when the Emperor started from Ajmer towards 

1 AltUn, according to Blochmann, A^triy I, (2nd cdn.), p. 536, is a Tiakish 
word meaning gold. 

2 See Blochmann, op. cit., pp. 380-382. Also sec Maat±ir^uUVmara, 
Text, III, pp. 69-74. 

3 In 1576 A.D., see Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation, HI. p. ^44 



Gog^nda, which was in the Rana’s dominions, Nur Qulij was deputed 
with Qulij Khan to Idar\ In the fight with the Zamlndar of that 
place, Nur Qulij in spite of being wounded in the arm did not 
withdraw from the fight, and performed valuable service. In the 
26th year^ he was sent with Prince Sultan Murad on the expedition 
against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year Qulij Khan, 
the Governor of Gujarat, sent him to assist Amin Khan Ghorl^. In 
the 32nd year he^ arrived at the Court with the Kh an Khanan, and 
paid his respects. 

(TARKHAN MAULANA) NOR-UD-DIN*' 

(Vol. I, pp. 478-481). 

He was born in Jam, but was brought up in holy Mashhad, and 
was a RidwI. His father was Sultan ‘All, generally known is SultanI, 
and practised as a jurist of the Muhammadan Traditions in Herat. 
The Maulana was distinguished for his learning, courage and liberality, 
and was fond of Astronomy, Mathematics and the use of the astrolabe. 
He entered the service of Babur along with Qildl Burhan ^lawafT. 
Humayun became very fond of his company, and he became his most 
favourite counsellor and associate. He was attached to his stirrups 
during the journey to Iran*^, and spent twenty years in the service 

1 Tahaqat-i-Akbart, II (Dc’s translation), p. 495 - 

2 He is mentioned as one of the officers of the right wing under Qulij 
Khan in the army which was ordered to proceed to Peshawar under Raja Man 
Singh in the 26th year, see Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 353, Beveridge’s transla¬ 
tion, III, pp. 518. 519* 

3 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 471, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 710. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Akbart, II (De’s translation), p. 583, where it is stated that 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad sent Qulij f^han and others to help Amin Khan. 

5 The earlier part of the account is apparently based on Bada’oni in the 
Munta^ab'ul-Lubbdb, Text, III, pp. 197-200. A short notice of him is also 
included on p. 157 of the same work. 

6 Sec Tndhkira-i-HHmaynn wa Akbar of Bayazid Biyat (Hidayat Hosain 
cdn.), pp. 52,178. 
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of that august Sovereign. Sometimes the King asked his opinion 
about scientific matters, and sometimes he consulted the King about 
mathematical problems, particularly about the astrolabe, in which 
Humayun was highly proficient. He was poetically minded, and 
composed a Divan, This verse is his^: — 

Verse 

Our hand does not reach the border of Union. 

Having injured the foot of search we languish at the base. 

From the similitude of name he adopted Nurl as his nom-de- 
pltime; and he was called Nurl Safaidunl. Safaidixn^ is a village in 
the province of Delhi. As it was for long a part of his fief, he became 
generally known by this appellation. 

Akbar® during his reign, in view of his past services and 
associations, was gracious to him, and granted him the title of Khan, 
and later raised it to Tarkhan, and conferred on him a drum and a 
standard. Pargana Samana was in his fief, and Mir Saiyid Muhammad 
managed it on his behalf. In the 10th year, Sher Muhammad 
Dlwana—who was originally a servant of Miwaja Mu‘zzam, but 
later became attached to Bairam ^an, and because of his good looks 
became the latter’s favourite, and was trusted by him. He became a 
traveller along the path of ingratitude at the time of his master’s 

1 Other samples of his verses are included in Bada*6ni’s notice cit^d 
above. 

2 See Jarrett’s translation of A'tn, II, p. 287, where it is noted that Safidun 
has a brick fort. In Bada’oni, however, p. 274, it is stated that Safidun is in 
the Sarkar of Sirhind; it is just likely that he has probably mixed up Samana in 
Sarkar Sirhind—which was also in the hef of Nur-ud-Din—with Safaidun. Sir 
Wolseley Haig in a footnote on the same page notes that it is a town in the Jind 
State. 

3 According to Bada'oni, the title of Tarkhan was conferred by Huniayiui; 
this in view of Nur-ud-Din's close associations with him appears more likely. 

4 Akbarndma, Text, II, p. 263, Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 392, 393* 
The name of the Deputy is Mir D 5 st Muhammad in that work. 
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downfall, and was not regarded with favour at the royal court—had 
been living for some time in this town. One day he invited the 
Maulana’s Deputy to his house as a guest. During the entertainment 
he was sharpening a dart, and suddenly fixing the arrow in a bow 
charged it so at the breast of the innocent man that he was killed. 
He plundered whatever the man had possessed, and having gathered a 
number of hooligans extended the arm of oppression and plunder in 
that neighbourhood. The Maulana courageously set about putting 
him down. When the forces met, the arrogant one charged the 
Maulana’s force. During the charge his horse ran against the trunk 
of a tree and he fell down. Some of the infantry made him a prisoner, 
and the Maulana immediately put him to death. As Maulana Nur- 
ud-Din Muhammad ^an had received the title of Tarkhan^, but 
did not possess the privileges appertaining to it, he composed the 
following strophe^: — 

Out of kindness and his generosity 

The just King conferred on Tarkhan the title of Khan. 

This rank made him the leader of the world, 

Among peoples, in the kingdom and his peers. 

Only the name of KhanAiooA is there with him. 

What docs he gain from this great name? 

He has a complaint against Tarkhdnate also, 

Before the King of perfect knowledge: 

That besides Khan there is nought left but dryness, 

When Tart (moisture) disappears from Tarkhan, 

In his last days he was appointed guardian of Humayun’s tomb, 
and there he died. 


1 For the title of Tarkhan and its privileges sec Blochmann*s valuable note 
in the A'tn, I (2nd Edn.), pp. 393,394- 

2 The verses as quoted in Bada’oni arc slightly different. The puns arc 
fully dealt with by Sir Wolseley Flaig in footnote 2 on p. 275. 
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NOR-UD-DIN QULI 
(VoL III, pp. 817, 818). 

In Jahangir’s time he was exalted by being appointed as the 
Kdtwal of the Capital (Agra). In the 12th year, his rank was 
advanced to 1,000 with 300 horse^. After Mahabat Khan’s exhibition 
of presumption and his flight, Nur-ud-Dln was in the army that was 
sent after him. He went as far as Ajmer and stayed there^. Later 
after Jahangir’s death, when the standards of Shah Jahan reached 
Ajmer, he did homage, and was exalted by reinstatement in his 
earlier rank of 2,000 with 700 horse, and deputed with IGian Jahan 
Lodi, who was sent for the first time to chastise Jujhar Singh Bundela. 
In the 3rd year, when the Deccan was the seat of the royal camp, 
and three armies under the command of three officers were deputed 
to punish ^an Jahan Lodi, and for devastating the territories of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk DeccanI who had offered him (lOjan Jahan) an asylum 
there, Nur-ud-Din was sent with A‘zam Khan^. In the 5th year^, 
on the 25th Sha‘ban 1041 A.H. (7th Mach, 1032 A.D). when 
he left the Darbdr, and was going home, Kishan Singh son of Jas- 
want Rath 5 r assassinated him because in Jahangir’s time his men had 
killed Kishan Singh’s father. The assassin escaped. 


1 In Memoirs of Jahangir, Rogers and Beveridge's translation, p.418, it is 
stated that in the 12th year Nur-ud-Din Quli was "‘honoured with the mansab, 
original and increase of 3,000 personal and 600 horse.'’ 

2 BadshahnSma, L pt. i, p. 82. The grant to him of a and the 

rank of 2,000 with 700 horse by Shah Jahan is mentioned in the same work on 
p. 121. It is clear from the above that he was not restored to the rank which he 
held under Jahangir. 

3 Badshdhndmay I, pt. i, pp. 241, 242. 

4 Badshdhndmay I, pt. i, p. 418. 
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He was generally known as Tahawwur Khan, and was an accom¬ 
plished military officer. He was the son-in-law o£ ‘Inayat Khan 
^awafi*, Dtwan oi the Kbalsa (Crown-lands). He too was a Khawafu 
When in the 22nd year of the reign, Emperor Aurangzlb arrived 
at Ajmer to confiscate the territories of Maharaja Jaswant^ (Singh) 
who had recently died, Tahawwur Khan at the time of his return 
to the Capital was appointed Faujdar of Ajmer in succession to Ittikhar 
Khan. Later, when the confidential servants of the Maharaja out of 
evil designs caused a disturbance in the royal retinue, and running 
away set up a rebellion at Jodhpur, Raj Singh, one of the servants of 
the Raja, collected an innumerable host, and attacked Tahawwur Khan. 
For three days they fought, and things passed from fighting with 
bullets and arrows to contending at close quarters. There were heaps 
of slain. At last Tahawwur Khan beat the drum of victory^, and 
Raj Singh with many others were sent to annihilation. The Rajputs 
were so intimidated by his bravery that they did not have the courage 
to make any further attempt to face him. When, in the beginning 


1 Shah Quli ^an according to I^afi Khan, II, p. 262. Tyocr Khan in 
Tod. Rajasthan (1914 edn.), p. 47. 

2 Maathir-til-Umara, Text, II, pp. 813-818, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 678-880. 

3 Maa^ir'til-Umara. Text, III, pp. Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 

tion I, pp. 754'75fi* He died on 20 December, 1678. 

4 The battle in front of the temple of Boar near the sacred lake of Push- 

kar, according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, III, p. 335, ended 
on 30th August, 1679. ^ footnote it is added that, according to Raj-vilaSy 

the battle took place on 28th August and ended in a complete rout of the 
Moghul army. Har Bilas Sarda in his Ajmer: Historical and Descriptive 
(1941), p. 169, gives the dates as i9-2ist August, apparently according to the 
Old Style and also says that ‘Tahawar Khan fled, and his army was destroyed! 
See also Maa^ir-i-*Alamgiri, pp. 179, 180, on which the above account is based. 
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oi the 23rd year, the blessed city was again visited by the Emperor^, 
Tahawwur Khan received a present of two elephants, and was deputed 
to attack MandaP and other farganas of the Rana. The Emperor 
himself also proceeded in that direction to chastise that wicked person. 
When he was encamped at Mandal, he was honoured by the grant of 
the title of Padshah Quli Khan*'*. Later, he was deputed in company 
with Prince Muhammad Akbar^ to Sojut and Jaitaran for chastising 
the Rathor Rajputs. When lack of food-stuffs made existence impossi¬ 
ble for the Rajputs, and the whole of their territory was trampled down 
by the imperial troops, they became certain that this infidel-smiting 
Emperor would not rest till he had overthrown and extirpated them. 
They, therefore, had recourse to deceit and feline tricks. First of all 
they approached Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, who had in those days been 
ordered to encamp at Ana Sagar tank^, to intercede for the pardon 
of their offences. They further tried to instigate him to rebel, 
and offered to help him with 40,000 horsemen**. 


1 Maathir-i-*Alamgtrt, p. 181. Tahawwur I^an, according to the same 
Work, p. 182, was granted a robe of honour, a quiver and a bow, and one 
elephant (not two elephants as stated in the above biography). 

2 Mandal in the Sarkdr of Chittor, vide Jarrett’s translation of II, p. 
274. Mandal had a brick fort. 

3 Maathir-i-*Alamgirt, 188. j^afi |^an*s account (II, p. 262) is incor¬ 
rect both in regard to dates and the statement that Padshah Quli I£lian was 
granted the title of Tahawwur Khan at this date. 

4 Prince Muhammad Akbar’s appointment is mentioned in Alad^ir^i- 
*Alamg~m on p. 194, but Tahawwur Khan's name is not mentioned. Sojat and 
Jaitaran in Sarkdr Jodhpur, both with forts on hills, vide Jarrett, of. cit., p. 276; 
the names are spelt as Sojhat and jetaran. In Tod's map— Rajasthan, I (19^4 
edn.) the places spelt as Sojut and Jeytayrun arc shown to the cast of Jodpoor. 

5 Khafi Khan (II, p. 263) wrongly has Ujjain for Ajmer, and says that Ana 
Sagar tank is 80 kos from Ajmer. The mistake is repeated in Elliots History, 
yil, p. 299. For Ana Sagar tank sec Har Bilas Sarda, of. cit., pp. 60-65* 

6 This is taken from Khafi Khan ^II, p. 264), but the offer of ^0,000 
horsemen, according to that account, was made to Prince Mulianiniad Akbat 
and not to Shah ‘Alam (p. 265). Nawab Bai' was the daughter of Raja Raju, 
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It is stated that as a result of the warning of his mother Nawab 
Bai’, the Prince paid no heed to the foolish proposal of those babblers. 
Having failed with him they turned to Prince Muhammad Akbar, 
and made similar proposals. The Prince, in spite of his wisdom and 
knowledge, through inexperience and the impulse of youth, and be¬ 
cause of the instigations of his mischief-loving associates, girt up 
the loins of rebellion. Shah ‘Alam becoming aware of this conspiracy 
wrote to the Emperor that the possibility of the incitement of the 
Prince by the infidels should not be ignored. Aurangzlb attributed 
this to fraternal jealousy and rivalry; previously at Hasan Abdal 
similar slander had earned Shah ‘Alam a bad name; and as the 
Emperor had no misgivings about Muhammad Akbar, he wrote 
in reply^ “This is utter folly. May the glorious God always 
keep you along the straight path!” Not many days had passed, 
when the dust was dispersed; the Rajputs joining Prince Muham¬ 
mad Akbar under the leadership of Durga Das, the seating of the 
Prince on the throne of sovereignty, conferring of titles, bestowal 
of increase of ranks on his adherents among the royal servants such as 
Padshah Qull ]^an—who was his guide in straying from the right 
path and in iniquitous designs, and who was made AmIr-ul-Umara 
and received promotion to the rank of 7,000—and the employment 
of traitor Muhtasham Khan and Ma‘mur ^an, were all reported 
simultaneously to the Emperor by his confidential servants. It was 
also reported that the Prince was marching against his father with a 
force of 70,000 cavalry. The royal forces at this juncture were 
engaged in chastising the rebellious and seditious elements, and were 
scattered. Although it is generally stated that at this time in the 
royal retinue there was not more than 800 horse, including the 
eunuchs, the office staff etc*., but in Maa^ir-i-*Alamgm the number 
of the following including personal attendants etc. is given as not 

Raja of Rajauri in Kashmir, vide Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. 2, and Irvine’s 
Storia do Mogor, II, p. 57, note 2. 

1 Adapted from lyiafi ghan, II, p. 265. 2 I£hafi I^an, II, p. 266. 
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more than io,ooo^. This sudden calamity caused a great commo¬ 
tion in the Camp, and immediately the artillery commander {Mtr 
Atishy was ordered to erect batteries round the Camp. An order 
was also issued to Shiih ‘Alain to come with all speed. Aurangzlb 
(during this time) repeatedly said, “Bahadur has got a good oppor¬ 
tunity. Why does he dclay^?*’ The Camp was pitched near Ajmer 
in the village of DcoraT*, and when Shah ‘Alam approached with 
10,000 horse, an order was given, out of caution and keeping 
in view the exigencies of the time, that the guns should be 
pointed against him"*. He came unattended, with his two sons 
and paid his respects. When 16,000 horse had been collected, 
arrangements were made for marshalling them. At this time several 
officers, such as Kamal-ud-Dln^, son of Diler Khan and Mujahid 
l^an*^ brother of Firuz Jang, deserted from the hostile force, and 
joined the imperial army. At last on 5th Muharram, 10^2 A.H; 
(15th January, 1681 A.D.) after more than one watch of the night 
it was reported that Padshah Quli Khan had come from Akbar’s camp 
and was at the public entrance^. An order was given to Lutf Ullah 
^an®, Superintendent of the Ghusal Khana, to bring him unarmed. 
That doomed man, who apparently nourished evil designs, came to 
the door of the Ghusal ^ana, and strongly objected to giving up his 

1 Maathir-i-*Alamglrt, p. 198. 

2 Bahramand I£han, Maathir-i-Alamgirh p. 198. For his account ser 
Maathir'nUUmara, Text, I, pp. 454'457> Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 365-368, 

3 Mad^ir-i-*Alamgm» p. 198, 

4 Khafi I^han, II, pp. 266, 267. 

5 See Maathir-uUUmar^, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 505. He was the 
son of Diler Khan Da’udzai whose biography is translated on pp. 495'5^5* 

6 He was a younger son of Qulij Khan Khwaja *Abid for whose account 
sec Maathir^ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 120-122. For his brother Qhazi-ud-Dln 
Khan Firuz Jang see MaSthir-ul’Umar^. Text, II, pp. 872-879. and Beveridge s 
translation, I, pp. 587-592. 

7 Sec Khafi Khan. II, p. 268, but his date 1090 A.H. is incorrect. 

8 Ma^thir^nUUmar^, Text, III, pp, Beveridge & Prashad's trans- 

slation, I. pp, 837-840. 
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arms. Lutf Ullah Khan went and reported that Padshah Quli Khan 
says “I am a house-born servant [Khdnazdd), and have never attended 
unarmed.’* The Emperor ordered that he should be admitted un¬ 
armed. Before Lutf Ulluh Khan had returned, he became alarmed 
and wanted to get away, but faithlessness to the salt acted as a chain 
on his feet. As soon as he put his foot out of the screens {qandts) of 
GJjusal Khdna, the bodyguards and chelas fell upon him. As he was 
wearing a quilted coat (chilqady and a cuirass underneath it, his 
wounds were not serious, but one of the wounds reached his throat and 
silenced his turbulent brain. It is stated that when he objected to 
unbuckle his armour, it was reported to the Emperor that he had 
come apparently at the instigation of Akbar with evil intentions. 
The Emperor on hearing this became furious, and taking a sword in 
his hand, said “Don’t stop him, let him come armed.” Meanwhile 
one of the armed messengers (Yasdwals) or guards put his hand on the 
breast of that doomed person and stopped him. He slapped the man 
on the face and turned away. By chance his foot got caught in a 
tent rope and he fell. A cry of “strike and kill” rose on all sides. 
People finished him and cut off head. It is stated that Shah ‘Alam also 
gave the signal for killing him. Though the putting on of a cuirass 
supports people’s suspicions that he was bent on evil designs, but 
Khafi Khan says in his history on the basis of a verbal communication 
from Khwaja Mukaram Jan Nithar l^an—who was old and experi¬ 
enced, and at the time a trusted servant of Shah ‘Alam, and who 
distinguished himself .against Akbar’s vanguard and was wounded— 
that Padshah Qull Khan’s return to ‘AlamgTr’s Court was due solely 
to the written request of ‘Inayat ]^an his fathcr-in-law, and that he 
had no other object in coming back. It was the exaggerated notion of 
his loyalty or his affronted feelings that had made him object foolish¬ 
ly to unbuckle his arms*. A stone of dissension fell among the 

I Sec Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 69, and Blochmann, A'in, 
I, (and cdn.), p. 114, pi. xiv, fig, 54 as chihilqad i a doublet worn over the 
armour. 

a Based on lyiafi Khan, II, pp. 268, 269, Jhc name in the text is 
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adherents of Prince Akbar, who had come within i J/2 kos of the royal 
camp, and at midnight leaving his wives, children and baggage behind 
he took to flight. A report, however, which became current among 
the general public was that the Emperor had devised a plot. He 
wrote a farman to Muhammad Akbar to the effect, *‘Although to 
tame these savage Rajputs, you have, in accordance with instructions, 
taken proper measures, but you should assign them to the vanguard 
so that they may be exposed to fire from both sides”. When 
this farman fell into the hands of the Rajputs, they readily jdastklmsh) 
became unnerved and alarmed and dispersed^ 

Finally Shah ‘Alam was deputed to pursue (Akbar). A number 
who had been his allies in straying from the right path and iniquitous 
designs, unwillingly and under compulsion were allotted special resi¬ 
dences^. Qadi !^ub Ullah, Muhammad ‘Aqil, and Mir Ghulam 
Muhammad Amroha, who had set their seals to a manifesto of the 
dethronement of the Emperor, were after having boards put round 
their necks, and severe flogging, sent to the fort of Garh Patli (Beetll). 
Though Padshad Qull I^an was dubbed a rebel, but his brother and sons 
were trusted as house-born servants and treated with favour. Acc^tl- 
ingly Fadil Beg^, his brother, received, in the agth year, the title of 
Tahawwur IGian, and was appointed along with Himmat Khan Baha¬ 
dur to the siege of Bijapur. His son Asad-ud-Din, who in the reign 
of Bahadur Shah, received the title of ^an, was appointed Comrnand- 


wrongly given, as KhawafI iy}an. Also sec Ornie, Hist, Fragments, p. 191. 
For ffniiyat I^ian, fathcr-in-law of Tahawwur j^an, see Maathir^tiFUmara, Text, 
II, pp, 813-818, Beveridge ^ Prashad’s translation, I, pp.678-680. 

1 Fora detailed account of Akbar's rebellion see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Life of Aurangzih, III, pp. 353-368. Also sec Irvine, Storia do Mogor, II, pp. 
247-251, and Tod, of, cit,, pp. 47-49- 

2 They were imprisoned in various fortresses, see Maathir-i-^Alamgtrt, p, 
204, and Har Bilas Sarda, of, cit„ p. 173. Garh Patta should be Garh Beetli, 
the Ajmer fort on Taragarh hill. 

3 Maa^ir-i-*Alamgtrh p, 273. 
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ant of Ahmadnagar in the 3rd year of parrukh Siyar’s reign. He 
was very arrogant, and was also suspected of having other dcsigns\ 

(RAJA) PAHAR SINGH BUNDELA 
(Vol. II, pp. 256-260). 

He was the son of Raja Bir Singh Dev^. After Shah Jahan*s 
accession he was confirmed in the rank of 2,000 with 1,200 horse, 
and later as a result of increase of 1,000 with 800 horse, his rank 
became 3,000 with 2,000 horse'*. In the same year an army was 
deputed to chastise Jujhar Singh, who had absconded from the Capital. 
Pahar Singh accompanied ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur, He did good 
service there in the conquest of the fort of Iraj, and at the recommen¬ 
dation of ‘Abdullah Khan was granted a drum'^. When Jujhar Singh 
reduced by extremities came to the Court, and his offences were par¬ 
doned, some of the excess lands out of the territories in his possession 
were assigned to Pahar Singh as his fief. In the beginning of the 3rd 
year, when the Emperor after reaching I^andesh sent three armies 
under distinguished commands for devastating Nizam-ul-Mulk’s terri¬ 
tories; JPahar 5 /j 0 j^^^ was sent with Shaista ]^an. In the same year he 
was distinguished'^vith the grant of the title of Raja^’, and when 
A‘zam Khan, the viceroy pf the Deccan, attacked ^an Jahan L 5 dl 
opposite Bir, and a fierce battle took place, Pahar Singh performed 
great deeds. During the fight one of his followers reached Bahadur, 
nephew of Khan Jahan, and cutting off his head brought it to Pahar 


1 The Persian phrase ba-taptr'digar muthtm bud is very obscure. It may 
mean that he was suspected of being disloyal. 

2 He was responsible for Abul Fadfs murder. For his account sec Maaj^ir^ 
uUUmard, Text, II, pp. 197-199, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 423-425. For his 
genealogy see Blochmann, A"tn^ I (2nd edn.), p. 546. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 205. 

4 Op. cit., p. 248. The grant of part of Jujhar Singh’s territories to him 
in fief is recorded on p. 255. 

5 Op, cit., p. 303. 
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Singh, who cook it to A*zam Khan. After this he was for long attach¬ 
ed to the Deccan army. 

In the siege and later the conquest of Daulatabad, he, through 
personal bravery and performance of duty did not leave any stones 
unturned in the defeat and massacre of the enemy, and the signs of his 
loyal service became apparent. Similarly he performed outstanding 
deeds in the siege of the fort of Parenda. After the death of Maha- 
bat Khan Khan l^anan, he was attached to Khan Dauran who was 
appointed Governor of Burhanpur’^. In the 9th year, when the Emper¬ 
or went to the Deccan, and an army was deputed to chastise Sahu, he 
was appointed under the command of Khan Zaman to that mission^. 
In the 15th year, he came in attendance on Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb Bahadur from the Deccan, and did homage*'. In the same 
year he was granted an increase of 1,000 horse, two-horsc, three-horse 
troopers, and was sent for the castigation of Champat Bundela'^, who 
was a servant of Bir Singh Dev and Jujhar Singh, but had at this time 
rebelled in the country. When he reached there, the rebellious Cham¬ 
pat finding himself incapable of opposing him, willy-nilly presented 
himself before him. In the i8th year, Pahar Singh was deputed with 
‘All Mardan Khan Amlr-ul-Umara for the conquest of Badakhshan*. 
As the expedition that year was unsuccessful, he, in the 19th year, 
received an increase of 1,000 two-horse, three-horse troopers*', and 
was sent to the Balkh and Badakhshan campaign under Prince Murad 
Bal^sh. He rendered valuable services in the fights against the Uzbegs 
and Almanan, and after the return of Prince Murad Bakhsh, he 
remained in the country till the arrival of Prince Muhammad Aurang¬ 
zlb Bahadur. In the 21st year, he returned in company with Aurang¬ 
zlb, and did homage. In the 22nd year, he was deputed with Prince 

1 Badshahnlma^ I, pt. ii, p. 63. 

2 Of, cit., p. 136, 

3 BsdshShnSmay II, p. 284. 

4 Op, cit., p. 303. 

5 Op, cit,, p. 424. 

6 ^Amal Salih, III, p. 112. 
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Aurangzlb for the conquest of the fort of Qandahar, which the Iranian 
were besieging. On return he was allowed to go to his home. In the 
24th year, he was granted an increase of 1,000 foot with 1,000 horse, 
two-horse, three-horse troopers, and in succession to Sardar Khan was 
made ficf-holder of Churagarh^ 

When he arrived there, Hirdc Ram, Zamindar of the place— 
whose father Bhim Narain had been killed by Jujhar Singh to whom 
he had gone under an agreement—fled to Anup Singh, the ZamJnddr 
of Bandhu, who owing to the destruction of that fortress had gone to 
Rewan, a place some 40 kos away. Raja Pahar Singh marched from 
a distance of 25 kos and attacked Rewan. Anup Singh, feeling him¬ 
self not strong enough to resist him, fled with his family and Hirdc 
Ram to the hilly country of Nathu Nathar (.?). The Raja came to 
Rewan and sacked it. As meanwhile he received an order recalling 
him, he in the 25th year reached the Court, and presented one male 
and three female elephants which had come into his hands from the 
effects of the Zamtnddr of Bandhu. He was deputed a second time 
to the Qandahar expedition under Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, In 
the 26th year, he went a third time to the same parts in attendance 
on Prince Dara Shikoh^. During the siege of the fort he had charge 
of the batteries. When the Prince returned without accomplishing his 
purpose, he also returned to the Court, and, in the 27th year, was 
permitted to return home. In the 28th year, corresponding to 1064 
A.H. (1654 A.D.) he died. The Emperor appointed his eldest son 
Sujan Singh—whose account has been written separately—as his 
successor^. Indarman his other son received the rank of 500, with 
400 horse. Outside the boundaries of Aurangabad and to the west 
of it there is a quarter named after him. 


1 *Amal Salihy III p. 157; his name, however, is incorrectly given as Bahar 
Singh. 

2 Op, cit.y p. 197; he was granted the rank of 2,000 witli 2,000 horse 
the title of Raja, For his account sec Aiaathir’-nl-Umara, II, pp. 291-293. 
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Payinda j^an Mughal 

PaYINDA khan MUGHAL 
(VoL I, pp. 394-396)- 

He was the brother’s son of Hajl Muhammad ^an KokiL who 
was the son of Baba Qushqa, the brother of Koki, one of the chief 
officers of Babur. Hajl Muhammad served under Humayun in many 
of his expeditions, and was treated with favour in the Bengal cam¬ 
paign. After the conquest of that province, when the Emperor was 
stationed at Jannatabad (Gaur), and Sher Khan Sur after taking 
Benares was stirring up strife in the environs of Jaunpur, the said 
KJian deserted the Emperor and joined Nur-ud.-Dlii Muhammad who 
was stationed at Qanauj. He induced MTrza Hindfil to have the 
J^utbd recited in his name. When the imperial armies were twice 
defeated in the fights against Slier J^an Silr, the Emperor, being 
unable to achieve anything in Tatta and Bhakkar, turned towards Qan- 
dahar. There also he was unable to stay owing to the treachery of 
Mirza ‘Askarl. Accordingly having determined on going to ‘Iraq 
(Iran) he hastened in that direction. After Humayun reached Slstan, 
Hajl Muhammad deserted Mirza ‘Askarl, and rejoined the force of 
Humayun*. In the journey to Iran, the expedition to Qandahar and 
the affair of Kabul, he was in attendance on the Emperor and rendered 
good service. At last when his evil designs became manifest, he and 
his brother Shah Muhammad—who was a past-master in wickedness 
and evil designs—were seized, and the world was cleansed of the 
contamination of their existence^. It is stated that Hajl Muhammad 
was conspicuous for his courage, and that the Shah (of Iran) often 
remarked that kings should have servants like him. On the day of 

1 The earlier account of Haji Muhammad f^an appears to be based mainly 
on Akbarnamay Text I, pp. i 53 -i 55 » Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 335-339. Sec 
also Erskine, History of India^ II, pp. I53'i64» Banerji, Humayun Badshahy \, 
pp. 215-218, and Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 30-32. 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, I, p. 204, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 416. 

3 Sec the detailed account of their arrest etc. in Akharnamay Text, I, pp. 
310, 311, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 378, 379. 
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QabaqandSzt (tilting tournament) he hit the Qabaq, and was awarded a 
prize by the Emperor’. Payinda Muhammad, in the 5th year of 
Akbar’s reign, came from Kabul in the company of Mun‘im Khan^, 
and did homage. In the end of the same year he was appointed with 
Adham ^an to conquer Malwa^. In the 19th year, he was sent 
with Munhm ^an to conquer Bengal, and in the 22nd year, be was 
deputed with Raja Bhagwant (Bhagwan) Das’ to chastise Rana Partap. 
In the battle between Khan Khanan ‘Abdur Rahim and Muzaffar 
Gujarati he was in command of the vanguard. In the 32nd year he 
was granted a fief in Ghoraghat (Bengal)^ and departed to his fief. 


1 This is taken verbatim from Akbarnama, Text, 1 , p. 22, Beveridge’s tran¬ 
slation, I, p. 448. 

2 Akharn^ma, Text, II, p. 114, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 174. In com¬ 
pliance with Akbar’s order Mun‘im I^ljan arrived from Kabul with a number of 
officers and did homage at Sirhind, but according to Tabaqat-i-Akbarty De’s 
translation, II, pp. 246, 247, and note 4 on p. 246, and Muntakhab-tiUTawarthh, 
Lowe’s translation, II, p. 38, at Ludhiana. 

3 Op, cit„ Text, II, pp, 134, i 35 » translation, II, p. 208. 

4 The appointment of Raja Bhagwan Das to chastise the Rana, who was 
at Goganda is recorded in Akbarnamay Text, III, p, 196, Beveridge's translation, 
III, p. 277, but the name of Payinda I£han is not mentioned, 

5 Op. cit.y Text, III, p. 528, Beveridge’s translation, IV, p, 801. In the 
account of the 43rd year his son Wali Beg is mentioned as having brought a 
peshkash of 22 choice elephants. Text, III, p. 746, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 

1115. Payinda Khan in Tabaqat-hAkbafty De’s translation, II, p. 669, is inclu¬ 
ded among officers holding the rank of 2,000, and it is stated that he was the 
Governor of Qhoraghat. Is he the same Payinda who was promoted to 

the rank of 3,500 with 2,000 horse in the 49th year of Akbar's reign in 1605 
A.D.?—see Akbarnamay Text, III, p. 834, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1249. 
The death of a Payinda Mughal “an old Amir of the State” is recorded 

by Jahangir in his Memoirs (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 294) in the 
loth year, 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.). Blochmann, A'tny I (and edn.), p. 421, 
identifies him with the subject of the above notice. 
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PESHRAU KHAN* 

(VoL I, pp. 396.398). 

His name was Militat* Sa‘adat. He was one of the slaves of Huma- 
yiln, and had been presented to him by Shah Tahmasp, the ruler of 
Iran. He was educated in Tabriz. He was always in attendance on 
Humayun, and after the death of that pious Emperor he was in the 
service of Akbar. In the 19th year^, he was deputed by the Emperor 
for conveying certain instructions to the officers in Bengal. As speed 
was essential in this connection, he embarked on a boat, and started 
down the river Ganges. When he reached the territory of Gajpatl, 
who was a noted landholder of the provice of Bihar, he was taken pri- 
soner by Gajpatl’s men. When Jagdespur, the stronghold of Gajpatl 
was captured, and Gajpatl was seated in the nook of contempt, a won- 
derful fate delivered the said Khan from his deadly peril. It is stated 
that the inherently seditious person (Gajpatl) put most of the people, 
who had been captured by him, to death, and he made over the said 
Khan to a person to undergo the same destiny. The man's heart 
failed him, and he was made over to another man. Though the latter 
used all his strength, he could not draw his sword out of the scabbard. 
Consequently in accordance with Gajpatl's orders, who at the time was 
greatly confused, his executioner seated Peshrau ^an on an elephant, 
and started. By chance the elephant was unbroken and restive. The 

1 Blochmaiin in A'ltiy I (2nd edn.), pp. 55 ^- 559 » has included a detailed 
biography of Peshrau j^ian based mainly on the Maathir account. He is not 
mentioned in Bayazid among the list of tlie officers etc. who accompanied 
Humayun on the return journey from Persia, nor is any reference of him to be 
found in Erskine or Banerji’s monograph on Humayun. 

2 This, according to Akharnamat Text, III, p. 169, Beveridges translation, 

III, p. 240, was in the 21st year. For Gajpari see Beveridge’s detailed note 2 
on pp. 239, 240. The account of the taking of Jagdespur, the main stronghold 
of Gajpatl is given on p. 186 of die text and p. 261 of the translation, while 
Peshrau jean’s escape is described in great detail on pp. 26^, 263 of the 
translation. 
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executioner flung himself off, but the elephant kicked him, and then 
giving a terrible roar started running. This terrible noise made all the 
other elephants also to stampede. The elephant carrying the Khan 
reached a lonely desert. The Khan tried to squeeze the throat of the 
driver with his two hands which were bound, but the latter after a 
great struggle managed to fling himself and sought safety in flight. The 
elephant stopped when it was near morning, and the Khan threw him¬ 
self down on the ground. After recovering himself he turned towards 
the road. Just then he met a horseman, who was one of his followers 
and who had been searching for him, and putting him on his own horse 
took him to the royal camp. In the 21st year, the Khan on arrival 
presented himself at the Court. After a time he was deputed to advise 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Dcccanl\ who having withdrawn himself from society 
was living in solitude. In the 24th year, he brought Asaf Khan, servant 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, with presents to the Court. Later, he was sent 
to tender sage counsels^ to Bahadur Khan, son of RajI ‘All I^an, the 
ruler of Asir. As he paid no heed to him, the Emperor ordered the 
siege of the fort, and Peshrau Khan^ rendered valuable services on 
the day of the conquest of Mallgarh. In the 40th year, he held the 
rank of 350. After the death of the Emperor, he was an object of 
favour with Jahangir, and was exalted by promotion to the rank of 
2,000, and placed in charge of the Stores department {Farrash Khana). 

1 Sec Ahkarn^ma, Text, III, p. 280, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 409. 

2 Op. cit.y Text, III, p. 767, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1146. 

3 Mallgarh, according to Akbarnamay Text, III, p. 777, Beveridge's transla¬ 
tion, III, p. 1163, was a noted fort on the north side of Asir. Peshrau Khan's 
part in this campaign is mentioned on p. 1165, where it is stated that he in 
company with Mir Qasim Badakhshi and others took Kdrhi. Beveridge in a 
note on the same page, however, has suggested that this Peshrau Khan was 
probably Asad Beg, who was granted the title of Peshrau I^han in the reign of 
Jahangir. 

4 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TtiZHk-iAahangtrt, I, p. 50, where 
it is stated that he was one of the men sent with Humayun by Shah Tahmasp; 
and that he had served as the darogha and mi htar of the Farrash Kh3na in 
Akbar's times. On p. 149. however, Jahangir states that Shah Tahmasp had 
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In the 3rd year corresponding to 1016 A.H. (1607-08 A.D.) he 
died. The Emperor, in consideration of the claims and services of 
Peshrau I^an, placed one of the fesh-khanas in the charge of his son*. 

(MULLA) PIR MUHAMMAD KHAN SHARWANP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 182..186). 

He was one of Akbar’s officers of the rank of 5,000. He was 
a learned and talented person, and originally in Qandahar was a 
servant of Bairani ^an. After Akbar’s accession he, through the 
instrumentality of Bairam I^an, was made an Amir and an officer, 
and appointed his Vakll^ After the victory over Hemu—in 

which he distinguished^ himself—he was granted the title of Nasir- 
ul-Mulk. Gradually his influence increased so greatly that he used 
on his own initiative to transact all affairs, financial and administrative, 
as if he was the Vakil of the Empire. His grandeur and hauteur 
increased to such an extent, that the nobles and Chaghtal’ Amirs 
often went to his house, but could not get admission and had to 
return. Relying on the accuracy and probity of his own views he 

presented Peshrau I^an as a slave to Huniayun. On p. 51 of the same work 
Beveridge in a note explains the title Pishrau, as “probably from his going on 
ahead with the advance camp/’ 

1 Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit„ pp. 1^9, 1^0. Peshrau F^an is stated to 
have left a large fortune amounting to Rs. 1,500,000. The son’s name is given 
as Ri'ayat, who is described as very stupid. One of the fesh-^anas is there 
half of the Farrash KJyana, probably it was the duplicate half of the tents, stores 
etc. which were sent on in advance of the royal camp, sec Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moghttls, p, 195. 

2 Good accounts of the Mulla’s life have been published by Blochmann, 
A*inf I (2nd edn.), pp. 3^2, 343* ^md Muhammad Husain Azad, Darbdr-i- 
Akhari (Lahore, 1939)? pp- 7561 757 - His name in all English works is given as 
Shirwani or Shirwan, the birth-place of Khaqani, The Persian editions all have 
Sharwan and this has been followed in this account, 

3 Akbarnamat Text, II, p. 30, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 4 ^- 

4 His services are detailed in Akharndma, Text, II, pp- 3 ®' 4 ^" 
Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 49,52,71,72. 
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Ignored all others. On the contrary others were afraid of his violent 
and rude behaviour. As he did not behave with tact towards anyone, 
jealous, short-sighted people became annoyed, and by improper reports 
prejudiced Bairam ^an against him. It so happened that in the 4th 
year Nasir-ul-Mulk was ill for some days, ^an Khan an went to 
enquire after his health. A Turkish soldier, who was the porter, 
not recognizing him, said, “Please wait. I will inform (my master)’*. 
Khan Khanan became indignant. As soon as Mulla Pir Muhammad 
heard about it, he came out of the house, and very humbly and 
modestly offered his apologies and said, “This slave did not recognize 
the Nawab.” IQian Khanan retorted, “In what way do you recognize 
me that he should do so?” In spite of this, when Bairam Khan 
entered the house, because of the great crowd only a few of his follo¬ 
wers were allowed to come in\ Khan ^anan frowned, and mischief- 
mongers taking advantage of the opportunity, inflamed him still 
further. Accordingly he sent the Mulla the following message, “We 
raised you from a Mulla to an Amir. As your capacity was limited, 
you got out of hand from (drinking) one cup. The only advisable 
thing for you now is to retire.” As the Mulla had an independent 
nature, he received this message with a placid countenance, and 
retired. After a few days Bairam Khan, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadai’ Kambu, and other evil-minded persons, sent the Mulla 
to the fort of Biana, and imprisoned him there. Later he permitted 
him to proceed on pilgrimage to the Hijaz. The Mulla had set off 
for Gujarat, when he received a letter from Adham Khan and others, 
bidding him to stop at whatever place he was, and to wait for 
mysterious good news. He halted near Ranthambhor. When Bairam 
Khan got the news, he sent a body of men to seize him and bring 
him back. After an engagement, the Mulla abandoned all his goods 
and belongings and went away with a few men. In reality Bairam 

I Akharnarndy Text, II, pp. 8^,86, Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 131,132. 
Sec also Mantakhab-Ht-Tawarikh, Text, II, pp. 27,28, Lowe's translation, II, pp. 


20 - 22 . 
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Khan at the instigation o£ short-sighted and envious persons alienated 
such a sincere and able servant; with his own hand he struck an axe 
at the root of his fortune. This episode was greatly disliked by Akbar. 
The Mulla had not reached Gujarat when he heard the news of Bairam 
Kh aii^s downfall. He hastily returned and did homage. He was 
honoured with the grant of the title of I^an\ a standard and a drum. 
Afterwards he was deputed with Adham IQiTm for the conquest of 
Malwa. When Adham Khan K 5 ka was summoned to the Court in 
the 6th year, the Mulla was confirmed as the Governor of Malwa in 
succession to him^. Baz Bahadur did not worry much about him, 
and, in the yth year, collecting a force in the neighbourhood of Awiis 
broke out into a rebellion. Pir Muhammad raised a force, and 
marched against him. He dispersed him after a short struggle. 
He then proceeded to take the fort of Bijagarh, and captured it 
from 1 ‘timad Khan—who was holding it for Baz Bahadur—he annexed 
the fort to the imperial territories. As the ruler of Khandesh, Miran 
Muhammad Shah Faruql, was an ally of Baz Bahadur, Plr Muhammad 
Khan taking a picked force of i ,000 active men made a forced march 
of 40 kos in one night. As the former was in the Asir fort, Plr 
Muhammad went and sacked Burhanpur. He gave orders for a 
general massacre, and many Saiyids and learned men were beheaded 
in his presence. While returning with much booty, he learnt that 
Baz Bahadur was in the vicinity. He determined to fight. Experi¬ 
enced men advised against fighting and suggested that he should 
proceed to Hindla. Plr Muhammad, in whom rashness prevailed over 
prudence, paid no heed to this advice, and set his heart on fighting. 
• 

1 Akbarnama, Text. II. p. 103, Beveridge's translation, II, p. 156, and 
Munta^ab-ut-Tawanj^y loc, cit. In his account in the Maathir no reference is 
made to his appointment by Akbar to the expedition against his old master 
Bairam Khan, but this is detailed in MHntakhab'Ut-Tawartkhy Text, II, pp. 39, 
40; Lowe's translation, II, pp, 33, 34. 

2 His appointments to Malwa and later as Governor of Malwa are men^ 
tioned on pp. I34» i5^ of the text and on pp. 208, 236 of the translation of 
Akbarnama, 
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His comrades ignoring the obligations due to companionship, were 
defeated after a brief fight. Some well-wishers seized his rein and 
took him off the battlefield. It was evening when he reached the 
banks of the Narbada river. His men advised that the enemy was 
far off, and that they should encamp there for the night. He did 
not listen, and drove his horse into the water. By chance a string 
of camels, which was also crossing the stream, struck the Khan's horse. 
He was thrown down from his horse, but his companions did not exert 
themselves to rescue him, and he was drowned^ 

Verse 

When his day was turned into night. 

Two world-seeing eyes were obscured. 

The unjust slaughter of the innocents at Burhanpur did it work. 

Verse 

Murder not when you arc in power! 

For there is no escape from retribution. 

This catastrophe occurred in 969 A.H. (1562 A.D.). Akbar was 
very grieved at the death of so loyal, able, brave and courageous an 
officer. It is stated that Pir Muhammad Khan carried his magnifici- 
ence to such an extent that every day he had a thousand dishes 
of food prepared^. With all his pride and haughtiness he was 
bountiful. On several occasions he presented five hundred horses to 
his men in one day. With all that he was very hot-tempered. Mili- 

1 The campaign against Baz Bahadur culminating in his death by drowning 
is described on pp. 166-168 of the text and on pp. 256-259 of the translation of 
Akharnamay and on pp. 5 o» 5^ of the text and on pp. 46, 47 the translation 
of Mfintakhab-itt'Tawartkh, In the former work it is a string of mules and not 
camels which is stated to have caused his fall from the horse. The massacre of 
the Shaikhs etc. of Burhanpur is described in detail on pp. 47 » 48 of the text, 
and on pp. ^2, 43 of the translation of Muntakhah-ut-Tawarikh, 

2 This is apparently based on the account in Mantakhab-Ht-Taw^rlkht 
Text, p. 26, Lowe's translation, p. 16. 
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tary pride joined to priestly zeal had ruined him. What more can be 
said! During the period, when he was the centre of the affairs of the 
Caliphate, an order was issued to Khan Zaman Shaibam, to send Sha- 
ham—a camel driver s son with whom he was in love, and whom he 
used to address as: ‘My King, My King’—cither to the Court or to 
dismiss him from his company, ^an Zaman sent his trusted servant 
Burj 'All to appease the Emperor and to arrange the affairs. He went 
to Pir Muhammad’s house, and delivered his message. The Mullfi 
became very angry, and had him beaten, and later thrown down from 
the fort tower. Then laughing derisively he added: “Now this 
fellow has become synonymous with his name”—(Burj ‘All: ‘All’s 
tower) \ 


PRITHIRAJ RATHOR 

(Vol. I, pp. 429-431). 

He was one of the body-guards^ of Shah Jahan. During the 
days of his troubles, he was always in attendance, and had thus 
assumed a position of reliance and trust. After the accession of that 
Emperor, he, in the 1 st year**, was granted the rank of 1,500 with 
600 horse. In the 2nd year, he in eompany with Khwaja Abill 
Hasan Turbati was deputed to pursue ^an Jahan Lodi who had fled 
from Akbarabad (Agra). Out of his zeal he did not wait for others, 
but went off with a few officers, who all excelled in this noble quality, 
and overtook him near Dholpur^. During the fight, he, following the 
Rajput tradition, dismounted, and engaged in a single combat with 

1 See AkbarnSma, Text, 11 , p. 69, translation, II, p. 107. The account of 
Shaham is somewhat different in MHntakhab-ut^TawMkh text, II, pp. 22. 23, 
Lowe’s translation, II, pp. i 5 > 16. 

2 Wala^Shahis, according to Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 

43* 44» were ‘'household troops, men raised and paid by the emperor out of his 
privy purse’ They were, in fact, the bodyguards charged with the safety of 
the King, 

3 Badshahnamat I, pt. i, p. 186. 

6t 


4 Op. cit., p. 277. 
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Khan Jahan who was on horseback. He wounded him with a spear^, 
and himself received wounds. The Emperor graciously summoned 
him to the Presence, and raised his rank to 2,000 with 800 horse^, 
and presented him a horse and an elephant. In the 3rd year, this 
was further increased by 200 horse^, and in company of ^waja Abiil 
Hasan he went to reduce the fort of Nasik. Later, when Mahabat 
Khan was nominated as the Viceroy of the Deccan, he was appointed 
as one of the officers of the province, and promoted to the rank of 
2,000 with 15,00 horse^. In the course of the siege of Daulatabad 
he performed valiant services, and one day a Deccan! horseman, 
whose head was full of pride, challenged him to a single combat. On 
receipt of the challenge he left the ranks, and finished him in a 
sword dueP. In the 7th year, he received a further increase of 100 
horse in his rank‘d. In the gth year, when the Emperor advanced 
his standards of fortune towards the Deccan, he in company with 
Khan Zaman, the Subahdar of Balaghat, did homage in the vici¬ 
nity of Daulatabad, and was nominated^ with the said ^ixn for 
chastising Sahu Bh 5 nsle, and devastating the territories of ‘Adil Shiih. 
In this expedition also he performed remarkable services, and, in the 
loth year, was awarded an increase of 100 horse. In the 17th year, 
when the charge of the Deccan was transferred from the agents of 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur to ^an Dauran, Prithlraj was 
distinguished by being put in charge of the fort of Daulatabad*^. In 
the 18th year, he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 
horse'^, and in the 19th year, an order was issued recalling him 
to Agra, and he was placed in charge of the government of this 

1 Elliot, History of India, I, p. 535 ; Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 278. 

2 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 280. 

3 Op. cit., p. 296. 

4 Op, cit„ p. 477. 5 Op, cit„ p. 504. 

6 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. ii. p. 47. 

7 Op, cit„ p. 135. 

8 Bddshdhndma, II, p. 377. Also see lOiafi fUian, I, p. 601. 

9 Op. dJ., p. 417. 
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fort^ along with BaqI Khan. In the 20th year, when Lahore was the 
imperial seat, he, in compliance with the orders, escorted a kror o£ 
rupees from the royal treasury at Akbarabad to the Presence^. As at 
that time Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur had left for Balkh 
and Badaldishan, he was deputed to take charge of fifty lacs of rupees 
which were to have been sent with the Prince. After receiving a robe 
of honour, and a horse with a silver saddle he started^. In the 21st 
year, he along with Raja Bethal Das was appointed to Kabul as an 
auxiliary to ‘All Mardan Khan Amir-ul-Umara. In the 22nd year, 
he hurried to Qandahar in attendance on Prince AurangzTb; and there 
together with Rustam Khan he displayed courage in confronting the 
Iranians. In the 25th year, he again accompanied the said Prince on 
his second expedition to Qandahar. In the 26th year, he accom¬ 
panied Prince Dara Shikdh on a similar expedition, and, after arriving 
there, he and Rustam IGian went for the conquest of the fort of Bust. 
In the 30th year he was appointed to the Deccan under Prince Muha¬ 
mmad AurangzTb Bahadur. In the same year, corresponding to 1066 
A.H. (1656 A.D.) he died. His brother Rltn Singh and son Kesarl 
Singh received small mansabs, 

PURDIL KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 424-427). 

His name was PlraS and he was the son of Dilawar I^an Biranj®, 
who was one of the Baburian and old servants of Shall Jahan. Dilawar 

1 Badshahnama, II, p. 510. 

2 Of. at., 611. 3 Op. at., p. 628. 

4 The vat-ianc Pira in place of Bira in the text and.in Badshahnama has 
been adopted. 

5 The variants, as noted in the text, arc Parich and Barij, while in the 
Badshahnama Barij and Biranj, but the correct word appears to be Barakh, whiA 
is the name of an Afghan tribe, vide Jarrett, A in, II, p. 4o2, Dilawar ^aii 
was an officer of the rank of 4,ooo with 4,000 horse, and died in the 4th year 0 
Shah Jahan’s reign, vide Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p- 29^. 
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Khan, on account of his fidelity, loyalty, constant and good service 
during the period of distress and troubles, became closely attached to 
the Prince, and was reckoned amongst the limited set of his most inti¬ 
mate companions, who in reference to approach and confidence had 
precedence over all the imperial officers. In the beginning of the 
reign he received the rank of 4,000 with 2,500 horse’^ and was appoin¬ 
ted Fanjdar of Mewat. Later Jaunpur was granted to him as his fief. 
In the 4th year, he came with his son Pira from Jaunpur to Burhan- 
pur, and paid his respects. As at this time, the victorious armies were 
engaged in subduing the Nizam Shahis, and the conquest of those 
territories, he also was included amongst that victorious force. He was 
favoured with an increase in the number of his cavalry, and his son 
also received the rank of 1,000 and the title of Purdil Khan^. But 
Fortune—which is slow in granting favours and quick in discarding— 
did not permit him long to enjoy his success and the fruits of his good 
fortune; he died the same year. 

Purdil Khan, on account of the favours and appreciation which the 
rulers of this dynasty always showed to their loyal house-born [khan^ 
azad) servants, was by repeated promotions raised to the rank of 2,000 
with 2,000 horseand appointed Thdnaddr of the Lower Bangash, in 
the loth year, on the transfer of Raja Jagat Singh. On the death of 
‘Aziz Ullah ^an, in the 17th year, he was sent to govern the fort of 
Bust'*, In the 20th year, he was granted an increase in his command 
of 1,000 horse^. When ‘Abbas II determined to conquer Qandahar, 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 117. 

2 Op. cit., p. 384. 

3 Badshahnama, II, p. 44, but his rank is given as 2,500 with 2,200 horse. 

4 His appointments during the intervening period, as detailed in Badshah- 
nama, II, arc not included in the above account. For example he was in the 
15th year appointed Commandant of the fort of Zamin Dawar and that area was 
granted to him in fief, vide p. 306. His appointment as the Commandant of the 
fort of Bust in succession to ‘Aziz Ullah lyian is recorded on p. 379. 

5 The increase in rank according to Bddshahnama, II, p. 679, was 500, 
with Soo horse and as a result his rank is stated to have become 3,000 with 
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Purdil Khan bravely moved forward to Farah, and appointed Mihrab 
bJaan to take his place at Bust—the latter had been the Commandant 
of Bust when *AlI Mardan Khan made over this country to the impe¬ 
rial officers, and Qulij Khan having taken the fort from him by force 
had allowed him to go to Iran. The said Khan was nominated 
to capture the fort. Mihrab Khan realized that owing to its 
strong fortifications it would not be easy to take the new fort, 
which had been built near the old fort by the order of the 
Emperor (Shah Jahan), but, considering the reduction of the old 
fort an easy task, he erected his batteries accordingly. Purdil 
Khan had left some of his men to guard it at various points, and 
himself was active everywhere. He poured shots with cannons and 
muskets into the enemy’s ranks, and from the beginning of the 
siege kept up constant fifing for fifty four days. A number were 
killed and wounded on both sides. Out of Purdil Khan’s total force 
of 600 soldiers 300 were killed, while double the number of Iranians 
lost their lives. At last on 14th Muharram, 1059 A.H. (i8th Janu¬ 
ary, 1649 Pufdil Khan preferring life to duty, and after taking 

oaths and promises waited upon Mihrab ^an. That unjust person 
broke the compacts, put to death some of the 300 men—who objected 
surrendering their arms and showed fight, and imprisoned Purdil I^an 
with the rest, and their families, and brought them to the Shah at 
Qandahar. The Shah took Purdil ^an with him to IranK Though 
nothing is known about Purdil l^an after he went to Iran or his end, 
i,c, where he died, this is clear that he escaped shame and disgrace at 
the hands of his companions, and reproaches of acquaintances and 
strangers. If he had returned to India, he would like Daulat I^an", 

3,000 horse, and this is the rank given in the list at the end of 20 years of the 
reign, of. cit.y p. 724. 

1 See Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shahjahnn, pp. 224, 225 > for a 
summary of the expedition of Shah ‘Abbas II. According to him “Pardal Khan, 
governor of Bist, capitulated after a brief resistance.’* 

2 See under the account of Daulat Khan, Madthir^tjUUmara. Text, II, pp* 
24-30, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 467-471. 
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the Commandant of Qandahar and other officers who had been posted 
there, been the target of arrows of censure, and would have fallen from 
his position of trust and responsibility. 

QADIR DAD KH AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 140, 141). 

His name was Shaikh Nur Ullah, and was the son of Qadir Dad 
Khan, son of Rashid Khan Ansar! of Shah Jahan’s time—an account 
of his career has been included separately^. During Aurangzib’s 
reign he attained the rank of 400, and was appointed Comman¬ 
dant of one of the Deccan forts. In the time of Bahadur Shah 
he was promoted to the rank of 1,000 and granted the title of 
his father; and appointed Faujddr of Jamod in the province of Khan- 
desh. During the reign of Muhammad FarruHi Siyar, when Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah after his appointment^ as V^iceroy of the Deccan 
went there, Qadir Dad Khan presented himself, and, as on his 
mother’s side he was nearly related^ to him, he joined him. He 
rendered valuable service in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘All 
Khan and ‘Alam ‘All Khan^, and his rank was, therefore, raised to 
3,000 with 2,000 horse, and he received the gift of a flag and a 
drum. In the battle against Mubariz Khan* he was in command of 

1 Maathir^ul-Umara. Text, II, pp. 242-250. 

2 This is incorrect. Nizam-ul-MuIk was not at this time appointed Viceroy 
of the Deccan, but recalled from Malwa, and to retrieve his position proceeded 
to the Deccan, crossing the Narbada at the ford of Akbarpur on ist Rajab, 
1132 A.H. (9th May, 1720 A.D.). Sec Khafi Khan, II, pp. 852, 860, and 
Irvine, Later Moghuls^ II, pp. 18-22. 

3 According to I^hafi I£han, II, p. 953, the relation was through his 
maternal grandfather. 

4 Battles of Khandwa or Pandhar (20th June, 1720) and Balapur (iith 
August, 1720); see Irvine, Later Mughals^ II, pp. 28-34, 47 ' 5 ®* 

5 Battle of Shakar Khera or Shakar Khelda in Berar, nth October, 1724; 
see IrvifJe, loc cit., pp. i 44 -i 5 ®- Qadir Dad Iran’s command of die vanguard 
is mentioned by Irvine and I£hafl Khan, II. p. 953, 
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the vanguard. After the battle in which Asaf Jah was successful, he 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 4,000 horse. Later, lie was 
killed treacherously by one of his servants. As he had no children, 
Asaf Jah granted the villages of Jalga 5 n in the Subi of Aurangabad, 
and Ambara in Khandesh in feudal tenure as a reward to his relations. 
Up to the dare of writing a portion of these is in their possession. 

QAMAR KHAN* • 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 53, 54). 

He was the son of Mir ‘Abdul Latlf of Qazwln^. In the i8th 
year of the reign, when Akbar turned his attention (went) to the 
Eastern districts^ Qamar Khan accompanied him. In the igth year, 
when I^an F^anan Munhm Beg was deputed to conquer Bengal, 
Qamar jean’s name was included in that of the forces which were 
sent with him. ^an Khanan sent him with Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
Barlas towards Satgaon. He performed valuable services during the 
conflict in that province. In the 22nd year, he accompanied'^ Shihab- 
ud-Din Ahmad, who had been transferred from Malwa to Gujarat. 
In the 2zjth year, he was appointed to accompany Raja Todar Mai 
who had been deputed to punish the Patna rebels. When the 
imperial officers, owing to the large forces of the insurgents and the 
small number of the royal forces, were forced to shut themselves up^, 
and the enemy attempted to stop the coming in of supplies by the help 
of their fleet, Qamar Wian crossed over with a force to the other bank 
of the river, while forces were sent down the river, and from the near 

1 Blochmann, A'ln, I (2nd edn.), pp. 542, 543. 

2 See under Naqib ^an, Blochmann, op, cit.^ pp. 49 ^» 497 * antea 
pp. 381, 382. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 87, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 123; and 
Text., Ill, p. 118, and translation, ///, p. 169. 

4 Op. cit,, Text, III, p. 218, translation. III, p. 306. 

5 It was probably in Monghyr in 987 A.H. (i579-80 A.D.) see 
I^Hntakhgh-ut-TawMkh, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 291. 
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bank. As a result 3,000^ boats were seized. No further account of 
him has been noticed. His son Kaukab^ was found guilty of a fault 
during the reign of Jahangir. The Emperor summoned him to the 
Court, and after flogging he was imprisoned. 

(ITIMAD-UD-DAULAH) QAMAR-UD^DIN 
KHAN BAHADUR 

. (Vol. I, pp. 358-361). 

His name was Mir Muhammad Fadil, and he was the son of 
I‘timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin Kh an Bahadur’^ In the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign he obtained a suitable rank, and was granted the 
title of Qamar-ud-Din ^an. In the reign of Farrukh Siyar he rose to 
a high rank and was appointed Bakhsht of the Ahadts. In the 4th year 
he was deputed, along with ‘Abd-us-Samad ^an Diller Jang, to deal 
with the Sikhs'*. In the first year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
after Husain ‘All had been killed and when Ghairat Khan his sister’s 
son with the men of Barah attacked the imperial army, Qamar-ud-Din 
Khan displayed valour, and afterwards received the rank of 6,000 with 
6,000 horse, and the office of 2nd Bakhsht on the resignation of his 
father; the post of Darogha of the Chnslkhana was given to him in 
addition to his charge of the Ahadls, When his father died, although 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah was summoned from the Deccan for filling 
the post of the Prime Minister, Qamar-ud-Din had his rank increased, 

1 The variant 300 as given in the text appears to be more probable. It 
has not been possible to trace the source in Akbarnama. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 171. He 
was restored to favour and granted increase in rank etc. in the 12th year, op. cit., 
pp. 440-442. 

3 For his account see Maat^ir-ul-UmarSy I, pp. 346-350. Detailed accounts 
of the activities of the father and son arc to be found in Irvine’s Later Mughals, 
I, II, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, I, pp. 1-223. 

4 In the text ‘‘the campaign of Kard”, but Kard is clearly an 

error for ^ j Guru, and the reference is to the Sikh campaign. Sec p. 348 
of Vol. I of Maathir-nkUmara. 
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and he was granted the title of I‘timad-ud'Daulah. When Asaf Jah 
after his appointment as the Premier, saw that his company was not 
acceptable^ and showed unwillingness for a court appointment, and 
made a pretext for returning to the Deccan, Qumar-ud-Din in the year 
1137 A,H. (1724 A.D.) was appointed to succeed him. For a long 
time he lived in happiness and glory. On one occasion, in the year 
1147 A.H. (1734-35 A.D.), when BalajI Riio Maratha stirred up a 
commotion in Malwa, Qamar-ud-Din was appointed along with Khan 
Dauran, each having a separate army. He fought four battles victo¬ 
riously, but the affair ended in a peace. On a second occasion he 
marched from Delhi along with the Emperor to deal with the affair of 
«Alr Muhammad l^an Rohilla, who was showing symptoms of re¬ 
bellion, but because of his spite with ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, Safdar Jang 
became a mediator on behalf of the above mentioned Afghan and 
brought him into the Emperor s service. On the third occasion he 
accompanied the Prince—who when he became sovereign took the 
title of Ahmad Shah—with a large army with the intention of opposing 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had advanced from Lahore, and had come 
as far as Sirhind. One day when the armies were going to fight, he 
was accidently killed by a cannon-ball in 1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.). 
He was a lover of comfort and had a pleasant disposition, and was 
acceptable to high and low. He did not approve of huiting anybody. 
Some of his father’s properties had been obtained by oppression, but 
he compensated the owners by paying a fair price for them, and 
whoever was not pleased at having had to sell (to his father) had his 
property returned. He was naturally polite. They say that at the 
time when Asaf Jah used to come to the Capital, he out of regard for 

1 Kbk na-dida but possibly there is an allusion to the girl Koki who 
gained a great influence over Muhammad Shah-see SiyarMlntaMkhinn 
(Calcutta reprint, 1902) I, p. 244; also see Irvine, Later Moghuls, Ih p. 

and 263-265. Her name was Rahim-un-Nissa. 

2 He was killed in his tent while at prayers on nth March, 174 
Elliot, HUtory, VIII, p. 108. and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the / 
Emfire, I, p. 223. 

6 a 
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his age, and in spite of his office as the Premier, would get up to 
receive him. After his death his son Mir Manu became active and 
attacked the enemy (DurranTs) with several thousand cavalry, and so 
drove them off that they took the road to their homes. On this 
account he got the title of Mu‘In-ul-Mulk and Rustam-i-Hind, and 
was appointed Governor of Lah5re and Multan^ In the year 1162 
A.H. (1749 A.D.) when the Shah Durrani came from Kabul to near 
Lahore, a slight battle [jang-usahl) took place, and then peace was 
made^. The Shah, {i.e, Ahmad Shah Durrani) in accordance with the 
arrangement made with Nadir Shah (by Muhammad Shah) received 
four estates, viz. Sialkot'*, Gujarat, Aurangabad, and Pasrur as his 
tribute and returned. In the year 1165 A.H. (1752 A.D.) he again 
came to Lahore, and fought for four months. Mir Manu was over¬ 
come^ as a result of the differences between Adina Beg Khan and Kura 
Mai his own servants, and entered into service^. The Shah made him 
his own Noth of Lahore, and returned. Mu‘in-ul-Mulk (i.e, Mir 
Manu) went out to hunt one day in 1167 A.H. (1753 A.D.) and 
after a meal he developed a pain in his belly. He dismounted and 
wished to vomit, but could not, nor could he have a stool. Suddenly 
he died®. The Shah sent a Sanad for the government of Lahore to his 


1 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall oj Mughal Em fire ^ pp. 412,413# where it is 
stated that the appointment was as Governor of Lahore, and that Mu‘in-iil- 
Mulk later conquered Multan from Shah Nawaz IQian who had been appointed 
Suhabdar in 1749, see pp. 416, 417. 

2 About February. 1750^ see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit.^ p. 419. 

3 Elliot’s Historyi VIII, pp. 115, ib6, Siyar'uUMuta'akh kh trtn, text 
(Lucknow, 1897) 111 ’ P‘ ® 75 > translation, III, p. 289, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
of. cit.j p. 419- 

4 The lands were said to be given for the expenses of the Kabul garri¬ 
son. 

5 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., pp. 4 ^ 7 - 434 - Kura Mai was killed 
in action while hastening to Muin-ul-Mulk's assistance. 

6 Siyar, text III, p. 895, translation. III, p. 341, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Of. at., pp. 336,337. 
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soni who was only two years of age. On account of his tender years 
his mother took charge of the affairs. This disgusted the assist¬ 
ants. Meanwhile the son died" and the government reverted to the 
Begam, his mother. After some time j^waja ‘Abdullah ^G}an^ 
son of ‘Abdul Samad imprisoned the B^gam and asked the Shah for 
the Na’Ibship. On account of the disputes about the salaries {tan-- 
khwahs) his soldiers left him, and the Begam was able to resume, 
control. After that one Mirza Jan a Jama'dar imprisoned the Begam, 
but afterwards an agreement was made. Afterwards ‘Imad-ul-Mulk^ 
made a raid on Lahore and imprisoned the Begam as has been des¬ 
cribed in detail in the biography of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk‘\ Another son of 
I‘timad-ud-Daulah is Intizam-ud-Daulah^* Khan-Khanan, who in the 
time of Ahmad Shah became Vazlr in place of Safdar Jang. In 1173 
A.H. (1759 A.D.) he was killed by a companion. One of his sons 
is Fakhr-ud-Daulah who came to the Deccan one year before this 
work was composed, and obtained an office under Nizam-ud-Daulah 
Asaf Jah. He had been fabourable to the writer of these pages. 
There were also other descendants. 


1 Muhammad Amhi I^an, see Sir Jadunatli Saikar, op. cH., p. 438. 

2 He died early in May, 1754, see Sir )adiinath Sarkar, Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, II, p. 53. 

3 Sir Jadimath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 54-5^- 

4 Elliot’s History, VIIL p- 240, Sir Jadunatli Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 59- 

64. 

5 Maathir-uUlJmar^. Text, II, p. 847-856, Beveridge & Prashad s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp, 674-678. 

6 See Sir Jadunatli Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I, p. 445* Ih 
pp. 40'42* He was murdered by the soldiery of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk in November, 
1759, vide .Sarkar, op. cit., II, p. 214. Also see Cambridge History of 
India, Chapter XV, pp. 428-448 for a general survey of the period. 
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QARA BAHADUR ig^AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 48-50). 

He was a cousin of Mirza Haidar Gurgan^, who was a dccendant of 
the kings of Kashghar. Mirza Haidar’s father was Muhammad Husain, 
son of a maternal aunt of Emperor Babur. He came from Kashghar via 
Badkhshan to Lahore. When Mirza Kamran went to recover Qandahar, 
which the Shah of Iran had conquered from ^waja Kalan Beg, he left 
Mirza Haidar as his deputy at LahSre^. Later, when Mirza Kamran 
went to Agra, Mirza Haidar also went there and took up service 
under Emperor Humayun*'*. After the second battle'^ with Sher Khan 
Sur in which the imperial armies were defeated, and Emperor Huma- 
yun was obliged to go to Lahore, Mirza Haidar with a few men was 
sent to Kashmir. This was because Mirzjl Haidar during the reign of 
Sultan Abu Sa‘Id Kashgharl had accompanied his son to Kashmir, 
and as a result knew the country and the people of the area, He had 
also been receiving letters repeatedly inviting him to the country. He 
showed these to the Emperor and tried to persuade him to go therc^. 
He was sent from Lahore to Kashmir with a small force. As owing 
to the absence of an established ruler anarchy prevailed in the country, 
the Mirza obtained possession of Kashmir without a battle. He firm¬ 
ly ruled the country for ten years, and finaly had the l^utba recited 
and the money coined in the name of Emperor Humayun®. The 

1 For a short account of his life see Bcalc, Oriental Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary (1894 echi.), p. 149. The account of Mirza Haidar which forms the 
major part of the biography is based on Akharnama, I. 

2 Akharnama, Text, I, pp. 135.136, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 308, 

309. 

3 Op, cit.y Text, I, p. 162, translation. I, p. 347. 

4 Battle of Qanauj, 17th May, 1540. see Banerji, Harnayun Badshah, 
I, pp. 243-249. 

5 AkbarnSma, Text I, pp. ijoyijit translation, I, pp. 359>36o. 

6 Op, cit,. Text, I, pp, 196-199, translation, I, pp. 402-406. On p. 4 ^ 5 , 
however, it is stated that he first ‘'read the khutba and struck the coin in the 
name of Nazuk Shah”, but after Kabul was captured by Humayun the Khutba 
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Kashmiris, who have a seditious and intriguing nature, however, in 
958 A.H. (1551 A.D.) made anight assault and murdered the Mirza. 
He was the author of Tarlkh-i-Rashldl^. The name of the author is 
given as ‘Abdul RaslVid son of Abu Sa‘Id lOian. He also was a poet, 
and the following quatrain is his : 

Quatrain 

A love must be a bondsman of care, 

He must labour, and suffer the results of tyranny. 

Either he must leave the road to his beloved’s dwelling, 

Or he should not mind the dogs there. 

The name of Qara Bahadur Khan’s father was Mirza Mahnuid. 
In view of the fact that the said Khan had been in Kashmir with 
Mirzii Haidar, and knew the area intimately, Emperor Akbar, in the 
5th year of his reign, sent him with a large force to conquer Kashmrr®. 
As there was a great delay in the start of the expedition, he reached 
Rajaurl in the middle of the hot weather. Meanwhile GhazI Khan, 
the ruler of the country, had strongly fortified the passes. A battle 
took place near Rajaurl, in which Qara Bahadur Khan after a few days’ 
fight was defeated, and had to turn back*. In the 9th year, after the 
Emperor’s return to the Capital from Mandu in the province of 
Malvva, Qara Bahadur I^an was appointed Governor of Mrindu"*. 
He died a natural death on his appointed time. His rank was 700. 

was read in Huniayun’s name, He also sent an envoy to Humayun inviting 
him to Kashmir, see Erskine, History of India, II, pp. 366,367. See also 
Tabaqat'i'Akbar'i, De & Prashad’s translation. III, pt. 2, pp, 707-718. Mirza 
Haidar was killed while he was approaching the quarters of ^waja Haji to 
release Qara Bahadur, Akbarnama, translation. I, p. 4^6. 

1 Sec the excellent edition by Elias, N. & Ross, E. D. (London, 1895). 

2 Akbarnlma, Text, II, p. 128, Beveridge's translation, II, p. 197. As 
Beveridge points out in a note, Abiil Fadl has wrongly described him as a 
brother of Mirza Haidar. He was really a cousin. 

3 The expedition to Kashmir is described in Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 
128-130, translation, II, pp. 197-199- 

4 Op. cit.t Text, II, p. 232, translation, II, p. 35^* 
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(SAIYID) QASIM^ AND SAIYID HASHIM 
(Vol. II, pp. 409, 410). 

They were the sons of Saiyid Mahmud I;^an Barah. The first, 
in the 17th year of Akbar’s reign, was deputed with Klian ‘Alani^ in 
pursuit of Muhammad Husain Mlrza^, who after his defeat by Khan 
A^zam Koka had fled to the Deccan. The seoond, in the 21st year, 
was sent with Ral Ral Singh for the chastisement of Sultan Deorah^, 
ruler of SirohT, who had become rebellious. He became famous for his 
good service in the conquest of SirohL In the 22nd year^, both the 
brothers were deputed with Shahbaz Khan to extirpate the Rana. 
In the 25th year, when the misdeeds of Chandar Sen, son of Maldev 
were reported, Saiyid Qasim and Saiyid Hashim—who were fief- 
holders in the province of Ajmer—were appointed along with others 
to punish that miscreant. After a fight they before long drove him 
into vagabondage®. In the 28th year, they were appointed with 

1 See Blochmann, A^hh I (2nd cdn.), p. ^61. The genealogy is given on 
p. 427. 

2 For his life sec Blochmann, of. cit„ pp. 410,411. He must have been 

deputed after the battle of Sarnal in 980 A.H. A.D.), but this is not 

mcjitioned in Akbarnama. 

3 For his genealogy see Blochmann, op. cit., p. 5i3> ^uid Mnntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikhy Lowe’s translation, II, p. 87, note i. 

4 15/^ in Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 196, 9 in the text of 

MaaMr. See also Blochmann, op, cit., p. 385, note i. Curiously Abfd 
Fadl has inadvertently called the ruler Sultan and Rai in the same paragraph; 
the latter in view of his being a Rajput is more appropriate. Sirohl is the capital 
of the Sirohi State in Rajputana, Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp. 28-37. The 
account above is taken from Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 196,197, Beveridge’s 
translation, p. 269. 

5 This is apparently incorrect. In the 21st year both brothers were 
appointed in 984 A.H. (1576 A.D.) under Kanwar Man Singh for the over¬ 
throw of the Rana, Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 166, Beveridge’s translation, III, 
pp. 236,237. Later in the same year they served with Shahbaz Khan in the 
reduction of the fort of Siwana in Jodhpur State, op, cit,, p, 237. 

6 .ikbarnama. Text, III, pp. 318,319, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 466* 
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Mirza Khan lOian IGianan for chastising Muzaffar Gujarati, who had 
stirred up strife. Later, after Mirza f^an reached the environs of 
Ahmadabad, both the brothers on the day of the battle were in the 
vanguard. A severe battle took place. Saiyid Hashini bravely 
sacrificed his lifcL He held the rank of i,ooo. Saiyid Qasim 
received some wounds, and so Mirza Khan left him with others to 
guard the city. Later he and other Barah Saiyids were appointed to 
defend Pattan. When Mirza Khan left Qullj Khiin in charge of the 
defence of Ahmadabad, and himself left for the Court, Saiyid Qasim 
was appointed Commander of the forces in the province. He repeatedly 
fought successfully against Muzaffar. against Jam, the Zamlndar of 
Little Cutch, and against Khangar, the Zamlndar of Great Cutch. 
When the charge of Gujarat was transferred from lOian l^anan to 
Kh an A‘zani Koka, he was in the vanguard in the battle which took 
place between Khan A‘zam and Sultan Muzaffar in the 37th year^. 
Later he went to the Deccan campaign with Prince Sultan Murad, and 
in the battle with the Deccanis had charge of the left wing, and 
proved his bravery by his valiant deeds. In the 44th year, correspon¬ 
ding to 1007 A.FI. (1598-99 A.D) he died^ of dyspepsia (imtlla). 

He had risen to the rank of 1,500. His sons and grandsons got 

promotions. Notices of some of them have been included. 

QASIM ‘ALI KHAN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 59-61). 

In the loth year® when Emperor Akbar made a rapid march 
against ‘All Qull Khan Kjian Zaman, Qasim ‘All Khan was deputed 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 425, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 634; also 
MHntakhab'Ht-Tawartkh t Lowe’s translation, II, p. 34 ^* 

2 Op. cit.y Text, III, pp. 593-595* Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 902-906, 

2 Op. cit.^ Text, III, p. 757 . Beveridge’s translation, III, p. ii33* 

4 Blochmann, A^in, I (2nd edn.), p. 518. 

5 Akbarn^ma, Text, II, p. 265. Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 394»395- 

For ‘All Qiili I£hln see Blochmann, op. cit.y pp. 335 ' 337 ’ 
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to proceed against GhazipQr. In the 17th year\ when the Emperor, 
after the conquest of Gujarat, turned his attention to the fort of Surat, 
and the besieged on being hard pressed asked for quarter, the Emperor 
sent the said Khan, who was distinguished above his peers, to them. 
In the 18th year^, he was sent with Khan ‘Alam and others to assist 
Mun‘im Khan Khan l^anan in the conquest of Patna. Later, he 
returned to the Court, and in the same year was deputed to escort*’ 
Shuja*at Khan Muhammad MuqTm, who forgetting the Court eti¬ 
quette, had passed improper remarks against Mun‘im Khan in his 
absence to Khan l^anan. In the following year, when the Emperor's 
camp was at Allahabad, he returned to the Court^, and did homage. 
In the 22nd year®, he was sent with Sadiq ^an to chastise Madhukar 
Bundda, and in the 25th year, was deputed with ^an ‘Azam Koka 
to the eastern provinces. In the 26th year®, he was sent to console 
those connected with HajI Begam, the daughter of Emperor Huma- 
yun's maternal uncle, who greatly loved the Emperor, and for whom 
the Emperor also had since his childhood great affection and regard. 
Since her return from Hijaz she had taken up her residence at Huma- 
yun’s tomb, and had died about this time. 

In the 31st year, when the Emperor appointed two Amirs to the 
charge of each province, the province of Oudh was assigned to Qasim 
‘All Khan along with Path Khan^. In the 35t:h year, he was greatly 
favoured when he came from Khairabad to the Court. At the end 
of the same year he was permitted to go to Kalpi which was in his 
ficf. When and where he died is not known. 


1 Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 28,29. Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 4t>. 

2 Of. cit.y Text, III, p. 40, translation, III, p. 57. 

3 Of. cit,. Text, III, pp. 63,64, translation, III, p. 89. 

4 Of. cit.y Text, III, p. 88, translation, III, p. 124. 

5 Of. cit., Text, III, p. 210, translation. III, p. 295. Madhukar, the chief 

of Orcha, was the father of Bir Singh the murderer of Abill Fadl. 

6 Of. cit., Text, III, pp 376,377, translation, III, pp. 551,452. 

7 Of. cit.y Text, III, p. 511, translation, III, p. 779. 
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QASIM KHAN I 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 78-82). 

He was the son of Mli* Murad Juwaini^ In earlier times Juwain 
was included in the territory of Baihaq of which Sabazawar was 
the chief town. It was now a separate tract and was distinguished 
for its groves and streams. Many good men have come from this 
place, for example Shaikh Sa‘ad-ud-Dm Hamvl, ‘Imam-ul-Harmain 
Abul Ma‘rill, and Khwaja Shams-ud-Din Sahib Divan. Mir Murad 
also was a famous Saiyid of this place. He was for a long time 
ill the Deccan, and became known as the Deccani. He was distin¬ 
guished for his courage and bravery, and was regarded as a past master 
in archery. Emperor Akbar appointed him to train Prince Khurram. 
In the 46th year of the reign of Akbar he died as Bakhshi of Lahore. 

Qasim Khan was an accomplished poet, and his verses were highly 
polished. Earlier on he was the treasurer of the province of Bengal 
during the governorship of Islam I^an ChishtI Faruql. Islam Khan 
gave all possible attention to his and his brother Hashim Khan’s train¬ 
ing. As a result of the patronage of this great officer he became very 
influential. Later, when Manlja Begam, the sister of Nur Jahan was 
married to him, he was promoted to the high rank of an Amir, and 
received a drum and a flag. The Court wits used to style him as 
Qasim Khan Manlja. He was also intimately connected with Emperor 
Jahangir. One day the Emperor asked for fresh water. As the earth¬ 
en cup was so very fragile, it could not stand the weight of the water 
and broke. The Emperor looked towards Qasim Khan and said: — 

Hemistich 

The cup was delicate, the water could not repose. 

Qasim Khan immediately spoke out the second half of the verse: — 

He (or she) saw my condition, and could not restrain his (or her) tears. 

I Blochmann, A'in, I (and edn.), pp. 559*5bo- In bh account of Mir 
Murad Blochmann has included an account of Qasim I£han based mainly on the 
above account in Adaathir, Juwain is a small town in j^urasan. 

^3 
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In the end of the reign of that Emperor he was the Governor of 
the province of Agra, and also had charge of the fort and the treasures. 
When Emperor Jahunglr died, and Shah Jahan proceeded to the Capi¬ 
tal from Junair in the Deccan for his enthronement, he encamped in 
Dahrah Garden, which from its association with Nur-ud-Dln Muham¬ 
mad Jahangir had received the name of Nur Manzil. Qasim Khan 
paid his respects there and was graciously received. In the ist year, 
he was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and appoint¬ 
ed Governor of the province of Bengal in succession to Fidai Khan^. 
Shah Jahan during his visit to the province, before his accession, and 
become aware of the audacity of the Portuguese in the port of Hooghly. 
They used to take leases of parganas in that area, and by tyranny and 
severity converted their inhabitants into Christians and sent them over 
to Europe. They had been carrying out this reprehensible practice 
outside their leased areas. The port was a recent formation. An 
estuary (khaur) had separated^ itself from the sea, and had extended 
some twenty kos in the direction of Rajmahal. The river Ganges 
after passing opposite Rajmahal joins that estuary. From the place 
of junction at a distance of about a a quarter of a kos to the right, 
the port of Srfctga 5 n is situated on a branch. In the days of the 
former rulers of Bengal a number of European traders, who were 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 125,126. Ou p. 125 it is also recorded that 
before his appointment to Bengal he was the Governor of Agra. For Fidai Khan 
see Maathir-ul-Umara^ Text, III, pp. iz-iS, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 559* 
563. In the account, however, it is not mentioned that he was removed from 
Bengal on the accession of Shah Jahan. 

2 The account of the expedition against the Portuguese in Hooghly is 
adapted from Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 433-439. Also sec Stewart, History 
of Bengal, pp. 240-243, where it is stated that Shah Jahan was annoyed with 
the Portuguese owing to their governor’s refusal to help him when he was in 
Bengal. See also Manucci, Storia do Mogor, I, pp. 182,183, where it is 
stated that the expedition was sent at the insistent demand of Mumtaz Mahal, 
whose two slave girls had been carried away by the Portuguese. A good 
critical account cf the expedition with reference to various authorities is given 
by Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shah jahan, pp. 104-113. 
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inhabitants of Sarandlp (Ceylon), came and settled at a distance of one 
kos from Satga 5 n. On the pretext that they wanted places for buying 
and selling, they made for themselves a few dwellings in the Bengali 
fashion. In course of time, owing to the insouciance of the Governors 
of the province, many Europeans collected there, and it became a richly 
populated place. On one side there was the sea (estuary), and on 
the other three sides they dug up moats. They excavated tanks (for 
drinking water), and fortifying the place with guns and muskets gave 
it the name of the port of Hooghly. European ships began to come 
there regularly, and the port of Satgaon was deserted. Accordingly, 
at the time of his departure Qasim Khan was given a hint that the 
Eimperor had long purposed to destroy the heretical temples of the 
Nazarcens in this port. As soon as he had disposed of the necessary 
business of government in the province, he should address himself to 
the task of extirpating the evil sect. Qasim ^iin, in the 4th year, 
sent his son ‘Inayat Ulllih with Allah Yar Khan—who was the real 
leader—with number of Mansabdars in that direction. Lest the 
Europeans becoming wise to their movement should take to boats and 
so escape, it was given out that the expedition was proceeding against 
Hijll. A force was also sent with a fleet to bar their passage. The 
army, which was sent, went by forced marches and besieged 
Hooghly. The siege lasted for nearly 3J/2 months. The Europeans 
sometimes fought, and sometimes in the hope of getting assistance 
they used to delay peace negotiations by cajolery and deceit. The 
holy warriors made sluices in the moat opposite the church—where 
the depth and breadth was the least,—and drained off the water. 
They charged mines with gun powder and exploded them. The 
church and many of the infidels were blown sky-high. The brave 
warriors attacked and conquered the place. From the beginning to 
the end 10,000 Europeans, men and women, were killed, and 4,400 
were made prisoners. Nearly 10,000 peasants whom they had 
imprisoned were released, and 1,000 Muhammadans attained mar¬ 
tyrdom. Three days after the victory, Qasim Khan died a natural 
death in the year 1041 A.H. (1631-32) A.D.). He was the author 
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of a dtwan and other compositions. He was of a liberal disposition, 
and a friend of poets. These two couplets of his are well known. 

Verses 

After this the heart starts flowing in place of tears, 

When water in a spring dries up, mud begins to flow, 

Your love came to steal my heart, but not finding it in the 

chest 

Like a thief came out abashed from the dwelling of a destitute. 
The Jama‘mosque\ of Agra in the bazar of Atga i^an was built 
by him. 


QASIM KHAN II 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 95-99). 

Muhammad Qusim, grandson of Qasim Khan^ Mtr Bahr, was 
known as Mtr Atish (commander of the artillery), while the grand¬ 
father was generally called Mtr Ab (Commander of the Navy). His 
father Hashim ^an was the governor of Kashmir*' during the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir. Muhammad Qfisini, because of his being a house- 
born one, became known to Shah Jahan, and in the 18th year, was 
raised to the rank of 1,500, and honoured by appointment as Superin¬ 
tendent of the Artillery and Kdtwal of the royal camp^. In the 
fialUi campaign he, in view of his showing signs of devotion to duty, 

1 This can not be the Jama‘ mosque of Agra which was built by Shah 
Jahan. Apparently the word JUma* here is used in its literal sense of large or 
huge. 

2 For an account of Qasim UJian see Blochmann, A'tn, I (2nd edn.), pp. 

412,413* for his son Hashim Khan not Beg, as in the text above, pp. 

553*534; on p. 534 the author has included an almost verbatim translation of 
the present notice about Qasim Khan. 

3 Rogers and Beveridge's translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 
199. 

4 BadshShndma, II, p. 4i4- 
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was, at the recommendation of Sa‘ad Ullah Khan, sent to Andkhud 
with Rustam Khan Firuz Jang. As a reward for his valuable services 
he was granted the title of Mu‘tamad^ Kh^^^* After his return to 
the Court through his good fortune he was, in the 21 st year, promoted 
to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and appointed Master of the 
Horse^ {a^tah-be^). In the 22nd year, his rank was raised to 
-^,000 as a result of an increase of 500, and he was granted the title of 
Qasim Kh aiv\ and in attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb he 
was deputed with a powerful force of artillery for besieging Qandahar. 
In the 25th year, he was granted an increase in the number of troopers 
and a drum. In the 28th year, he was grasited an increase of 500 
and his rank became 4,000 foot with 2,500 horse^. In the 29th 
year, he was appointed with a force of 4,000 brave troopers for the 
capture of the fort of Santur*^, which the ruler of Srinagar had recently 
repaired, and where he had collected a number of rebels; he was also 
devastating the surrounding territory. He reached there very quickly, 
and while he was besieging the place, the garrison, losing heart, in 
despair set fire to the buildings, and retired. Qasim Khan razed the 
fort, and returned. 

When in the last years of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign all the 
power became concentrated in the hands of Dara Shikoh, his brothers 
rebelled. Murad BaWish in great haste declared himself independent 
and mounted the throne in Gujarat. Emperor Shah Jahan, at the 
recommendation of Dara Shikoh, in the beginning of the 32nd year, 
1068 A.H. (1658 A. D.) raised Qttsim Khan to rank of 5,000 with 
5,000 two-horse, three-horse troopers, granted him one lac rupees in 
cash, and appointed him Governor of Ahmadabad Gujarat®. He was 
sent ofiE with Maharaja Jaswant (Singh), who had been appointed 
Governor of Malwa about the same time. It was arranged that the two 

I Badshahnama, p, 612. 2 "Amal Sdlih, III, p. 23. 

3 Op. cit., p. 69. The increase of 500, as given in the above account, is 
incorrect. In *Amal Salih it is stated that he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 
with 2.000 horse. 

Op. at., p. 20X. 5 Op. dt., p. 216, 6 Op. dt., p, 285. 
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leaders should take up their quarters at Ujjain and endeavour to deter 
Murfid Baldish from his purpose, and advise him. If unfortunately he 
persisted in offering silly excuses, and did not ^withdraw from Gujarat 
in deference to the royal orders, and refused to accept the fief of 
Berar, the I^an and the Maharaja were to start against him without 
delay or hesitation, and do their utmost to dislodge him and to liberate 
that province. Should exigency make it necessary, he was to attach 
himself to the Maharaja in any expedition that might have to be 
undertaken. After arriving at the arranged destination, and on receiv¬ 
ing the news of the departure of Murad Ba^sh from Gujarat for 
Malwa Qasim f^an and the Maharaja proceeded to oppose him by 
the route of Bans Barlah (Banswfira). When they reached within 
three kos of Kachrud’ , the Prince retreated to a distance of eighteen 
kos, and at some seven kos from Ujjain joined his elder brother 
Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur, who was heading for the Court from 
the Deccan. When the Maharaja heard this news, and as he was 
quite unaware of the arrival of Muhammad Aurangzlb, he became 
perturbed, but in his helplessness resolved to draw up his forees, 
Qasim Khan with 10,000 horse took the vanguard, and when the 
battle started, a body of gallant Rajputs galloped forward, and passing 
Aurangzib’s artillery fell on his van. On the other side, the centre 
joined with the van, and with the reserve and altamash launched an 
attack, A great fight resulted, and many leading imperial officers 
were slain. Raja Jaswant took upon himself the disgrace of flight, 
and retired towards his home territory. Qasim |^an and other 
soldiers thought themselves lucky to save their lives and fled^. In 
the first battle^ of Data Shikoh, the Khan was in his left wing. 

1 See jarrett’s translation of yJ’iw, II> p. 198. This place is in the Sarkar 
Ujjain. Bans Barlah also mentioned in ^Alamgtrnama, p. 5^* is Banswara, see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzib, I, p. 310. 

2 Battle of Dharniat, 26th April, 1658, sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., 
pp. 348-369. 

3 Battle of Samugarh, 9th June, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit.y 

pp. 376-405. 
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When Aurangzib was victorious, and Nur Manzil became his 
camping ground, Qasim Khan humbly presented himself for employ¬ 
ment, and through his good fortune received the fiefs of Sambhal and 
Muradabad—which were very fertile areas and the home of recalci¬ 
trants, and formerly belonged to Rustam Khan who was killed in the 
course of the battleh He moved in that direction. At this time 
Sulaiman Shik 5 h had sought refuge in the hill country of Srinagar. 
1 he Khan was ordered to be on the alert, and should Sulaiman Shikdk 
attempt to come, to pursue him with the army commanders of the 
area and seize him. In the 3rd year he was appointed to deal with 
the affairs in Mathura^. While he was proceeding to perform this 
duty in 1071 A.H. (1660-61 A.D.) one of his brothers whose brain 
was deranged and who apparently had a grudge against him out of 
personal spite and carried away by his temporary loss of control, 
killed him with a dagger^. This miscreant was executed by the 
Emperor’s orders. 


(MAHDI) QASIM KH AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. icj^-202). 

At first he was in the service of Mirza ‘Askar!h the third son of 
Babur. He was an officer commanding trust and influence, and fui- 
ther had fosterage relations with him (Mirza ‘Askarl). His brother 
Ghadanfar Koka was with Mirza ‘Askarl when Humayun after the 
conquest of Gujarat made over Ahmadabad to ‘Askarl, and himself 
turned his steps to Mandu. One day the Mirza under the influence 
of liquor in a wine party said, “Wc arc kings and the shadows of 

1 'Alamgtrnama, pp. 126, 127. 

2 Op. cit., p. 564. 

3 Op. cit., p. 573. 

4 Mirza "Askari, the third son of Babur, was 14 years younger than Huma¬ 
yun. He was appointed Viceroy of Gujarat with his headquarters at Ahniada- 
bad ill 1535; sec Banerji, Humaytin Bads hah, p. i 54 - 
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Ghadanfar whispered^ “You are drunk and not in your 
senses.” The company smiled and the Mlrza became angry and 
imprisoned Ghadanfar. When he was released, he went away to 
Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of Gujarat who had escaped to the port 
of Dip (Diu)^ and told him that he knew that the Mughals were 
determined upon flight. He urged him to go to Ahmadabad, and 
Sultan Bahadur, after collecting a force did so, and again took posses¬ 
sion of that country. 

Afterwards when Mahdl Qasim ^iin entered the service of 
Humayun, he did good work, and in Akbar’s time he attained the 
rank of 4,000. In the loth year Asaf I^an ‘Abdul Majld‘\ who 
had been sent to pursue i^iin Zaman, became doubtful of his own 
safety; and giving up the path of service became a renegade and took 
up that of disloyalty. He fled to the country of Garh Katanka^, of 
which he was the Governor. Akbar in the beginning of the iith 
year, 973 (1565-66 A.D.) after returning from Jaunpur to Agra 
appointed Mahdl Qasim Khan to the government of that province®, 
and ordered that after arranging the affairs of the area he should arrest 
Asaf Khan who had committed so very serious an offence. Mahdl 
Qasim Khan sturdily girded up the loins of resolution; and started 
humbly to render efficient service along the proper lines of allegiance. 
Asaf Khan before the arrival of the royal army left the country full 

1 This story is taken from Tahaqat-i-Akbari (see De’s Text, II, p. 38, and 

translation, II, p. 58, note 2). The difference of the translation in Elliot, V, 
p. 197, Blochmann. A'hi, II (2nd edn.), p. 372, and Dc, is to be explained by 
the different readings of the word as {nestt) and {masti). 

2 Apparently the island of Diu which is one of the Portugese possessions 
in Western India, see Imperial Gazetteer^ II, p. 377. 

3 Eor an account of Asaf I^an 'Abdul Majid see Blochmann's translation 
of A'iriy I, (2nd edn.), pp. 395-398. 

4 Garh Katanka is another name for the Gondwana tract in the Central 
Provinces and Central India, see Imperial Gazetteer^ XII, pp. 321-336. 
Blochmann, op. cit. p. 372 identified it as Jubbulpore. 

5 Sec Akbarnama^ Text, II, pp. 271, 272, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp, 
404, 405. 
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of sorrow and regrets, Mahdi Qasiin l^an arriving there engaged 
hotly in pursuit o£ Asa£ Khan, but when the latter out of his misfor¬ 
tune Joined Khan Zaman, Mahdi Qasiin Khan pulled his reins and 
turning back began to attend to the duties of the government. The 
country fell into his hands without exertion and trouble, but as it was 
extensive and its affairs in a highly disordered state, he could not 
manage it properly. He was greatly annoyed and upset, and in the 
middle of the same year he was overcome by depression', and without 
obtaining royal permission, he left for the Hijaz by way of the 
Deccan. From there he travelled via ‘Iraq to Qandahar. In the end 
of the 13th year and during the days of the siege of Ranthambhor^ he 
presented himself penitent and regretful at the imperial threshold. 
He presented ‘Iraq horses and other gifts. As he was an old servant, 
Akbar received him kindly and graciously and restored him to his 
former rank, and granted him the fief of Lucknow. His subsequent 
history is not known'"*. 

QASIM KHAN KARMANI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 123-126). 

He was an Iranian. Through good luck he was enlisted in the 
service of Aurangzib. As he was not wanting in courage and zeal, 
he soon gained promotion and became a favourite of the Emperor, In 
the 30th year, after the conquest of Bijapur he succeeded^ Kamgar 

1 See AkbarnSma, Text, II, p. 272, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 406. 

2 In 1569 A.D., see Akbarndma, Text, II, pp. 334'336» Beveridge’s tran¬ 
slation, II, pp. 489-492. The above account of Mahdi Qasim Kh an’s return is 
apparently adapted from Akbarndma, 

3 He was the uncle and father-in-law of Husain ^an Tukriya {Madtjhir- 
uUUmard, Text, I, pp. 551-554, Beveridge and Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 644, 
645). Badayuni (Lowe’s translation, II, pp. 128, 129) states that he was very 
indignant with Mahdi Qasim Khan on the latter getting Lucknow as his fief 
which had previously been his jdgir^ and abandoned his wife and married a 
daughter of his uncle Qhadanfar Beg. 

4 Mad^ir-i-*Alamgm, p. 281* 

64 
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Khati as the 1 st Mtr Tuzuk (Master of Ceremonies). In the same 
year he was deputed to Beswa Pattan^ for the chastisement of the 
rebellious elements. Later he was appointed Faujdar of Sira^ which 
was an extensive tract, and was known as the Bijapurl Karnatik. 
There he distinguished himself by his energy and fearlessness in put¬ 
ting down rebellious elements, and became a terror for them, so much 
so that the chiefs of Chitaldroog and RaTdroog, who were well known 
for their impudence and turbulence, at the hands of Qasini ^an put 
straws into their mouths (as a sign of subjection). The said Khan did 
not relax his vigilence at all, and was a very efficient watchman for 
the entire area. In the 39th year, 1107 A.H. (1695-96 A.D.) he 
had reached near Adoni, when he received royal orders^ that he 
should march with ^anazad Khan and other imperial officers who had 
arrived in that area for chastising Santa Maratha, who had been deva¬ 
stating the royal territories, and had defeated whatever royal army was 
sent against him. The Khan joined the royal armies about six kos 
distant from the route along which the enemy was to pass. He 
wished to entertain the Amirs to a suitable feast. As the Karnatik 
touring equipment had not come into fashion, and he had left all gold, 
silver and porcelain utensils at Adoni, he had them brought over from 
there, and next day sent over his advance Camp to a place three kos 
distant. The enemy becoming aware of this divided their force into 
three bands, and sent one against the advance camp. The second 
faced the camp (of Qasim Khan), while the third was held in readi¬ 
ness. One band fell on the advance camp unawares, and wounded 
and slew many, and carried away whatever was in the camp. This 
was reported to Qasim IGian immediately. Without rousing Khana.. 

1 Maathir-i-^Alamgtrty p. 283. Pattan is perhaps the town in Satara district 
in Sarkar Khcrlah, sec Jarretc, A'tn, II, p. 233. 

2 The account of the expedition is adapted from Maa^ir-i~*Alamg}rh pp. 
375-378, For further details sec Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha 
People^ p. 166. Santa is Santaji Ghorpare and the fortress is not Danderi but 
Dudheri, 25 miles north of Chittaldrog, see Elliot's Historyy III, p. 355 note, and 
Cambridge Hist, India, IV, pp. 291-295. 
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zad Khan from his slumber Qasim Khan hurried to meet the enemy. 
He had not advanced even a kos when the enemy appeared. Mean¬ 
while Khanazad Khan woke up, and on hearing the news he hastened 
(to join Qusim Khan) leaving all his baggage behind. A great battle^ 
took place, and great deeds of bravery were performed. Neither side 
gave way. While the battle was at its height, news was received that 
the band which the enemy had held aside in readiness had attacked 
the camp and plundered it. The royal forces lost heart, and fighting 
their way reached the small fortress of Dooderl or Dudhcrl (DandSri 
in text) and encamped there on the bank of a tank. The enemy 
surrounded them, but though his forces appeared every day, they did 
not attack for three days. Except the water of the tank the troops 
had nothing to eat or drink. On the fourth day the enemy attacked 
in large numbers, like ants and locusts, and bullets were fired like an 
incessant rain. The ammunition of the royal force had been plun¬ 
dered. After fighting for some hours, when the royal forces saw that 
they were shut in from all sides they in spite of opposition of the 
garrison forced their way into the fortress. The enemy besieged them 
and waited. On the first day they got barley and millet bread from 
the stores of the fortress, while the horses were given new and old 
thatching straw. On the second day nothing was left. As the 
Khan was addicted to opium, and his life depended on it, the craving 
for opium killed him. On the third day he died, and so saved his 
life from the enemy. Some® say that he poisoned himself. 


I Near Chitaldroog. 

^ Kh afi Kkan, II, p. 432, and Elliot's Historyy VII, p. 357. 
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QASIM KHAN MIR ABOL QASIM NAMAKIN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 7478). 

He was one of the Husain! Saiyids of Herat. At first he was in 
the service of Mirza Muhammad HakIm^ but later through his good 
luck he was enlisted among the servants of Emperor Akbar, As he 
held jaglrs in Bhera and Khushab'^ and was in the vicinity of the 
Salt-range, he sent plates and cups of salt (rock salt) as an offering 
(to the Emperor), so he got the nickname of Namakin. The salt- 
range is a mountain twenty kos long in the Panjab sUba in the Duab 
of Sind-Sagar which lies between the Bait (Jhelum) and Sindh rivers. 
They cut out large pieces of salt from the mountain side, and bring 
these to one side. Of the price the miners get three-fourths and the 
porters one fourth. The merchants buy the salt at one and a half to 
two dams per maund, and export it to distant lands. One rupee for 
every seventeen maunds is paid as excise to the royal exchequer. 
Craftsmen make plates, dishcovers and various other utensils out of 
rock salt^. The Mir had a position of intimacy in the Court of 
Akbar. In the battle of Da\ld Khan KararanI a golden chain of an 
elephant was found in his house. As a result he was degraded from 
his rank^. 

1 Blochmann in A^iriy I (2nd cdn.), pp. has given an almost com¬ 

plete translation of this notice, and added notes on various persons and events. 
His genealogical tree of Qasim lyian is particularly valuable. His nickname 
is generally given as Tamakin in Persian Mss. 

2 See Blochmann, of, cit., p. 325. He was Akbar’s brother. 

3 In Shrdipiir district in the Panjab, Imperial Gazetteer, XXII, pp, 211- 
221. 

4 For an account of the salt mines sec Imperial Gazetteer, III, pp. 159, 
160. Also Blochmann, op. cit., p. 525, note i. 

5 It has not been possible to trace the source for this statement. In 
Mfintakhah-nuTawartkh, II, Lowe’s translation p. 196, it is stated that Abul 
Qasim was defeated by Junaid uncle’s son of Da’ud in the 19th year. It was 
apparently after this event that his rank was reduced. 
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In the 32nd year^, when the Afghans of Swat, Bajaiir and Tirah 
came with their families to the Court, Emperor Akbar appointed the 
Mir as Krorl and Faujdar of that area; he kept half of the leaders of 
that tribe under surveillance, and permitted the rest to leave with 
the Mir. Up to the 40th year he had reached the rank of 700. In 
the 43rd year, 1007 A.H. (i 598^99 A.D.) he was appointed Governor 
of Bhakkar^. He built the great mosque in Sukkur. As he treated 
the people of the area harshly and improperly, he was, on receipt 
of a complaint from them, dismissed. It is stated that when he 
arrived at the Court, the oppressed lodged a complaint before QadI 
‘Abdul Hayy the Qadt of the Camp. He summoned the Mir to his 
court, but the latter did not appear. The Qadi represented to the 
Emperor that the Mir had disobeyed the orders of Shara' and also 
shown disrespect to royal authority. An order was issued that he 
should be tied to the feet of an elephant, and taken round. The 
Mir heard of it, and at the advice of Shaikh Ma‘ruf, the Sadr of 
Bhakkar, who was present, won over all the complainants by paying 
them money, and sent them off to Bhakkar the same day. Immediately 
he went to the Darbar, and represented that the Qadi had made a 
false report. Neither any man of Bhakkar was a complainant, nor 
had he been summoned to the court. When an explanation was 
called for from the Qddt, he in spite of all efforts was unable to 
produce any of the oppressed. From that day it was decreed that 
the Qadt should write down the descriptive rolls of the complainants 
and send them to the Emperor. Later, the Mir was granted an 
increase in his rank, received the title of KJian, and was made fief- 
holder of Gujarat. 

In the first year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Prince Khusrau. 
after his rebellion and subsequent defeat by Shaikh Farid Bukhari, was 


1 In the account of the 33rd year, Akbarnama, III, Beveridge’s translation 
of Memoirs of Jahangir I, pp. 66, 67. This account differs in several respects 
from that in Adaathir. 

2 AhbarnSmay op. cit., p. 1117. 
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greatly perturbed regarding the direction to which he should escape. 
Some of the Afghans, who had been his fellow conspirators, suggested 
that after plundering and devastating the Duab area they should 
proceed towards the Capital. If they succeeded, all to the good, 
otherwise they could escape to the eastern districts which constituted a 
very extensive area. Hasan Beg Badakhshl, however, remonstrated 
that this expedition was dangerous and they should retire towards 
Kabul. As l^usrau had made over the reins of authority to him, 
he preferred the course suggested by him, and started in that direction. 
There orders had been issued to the fief-holders and Krorls to be on 
the alert in the area under their charges, and to capture Khusrau 
wherever he could be seen. Consequently great care was taken on all 
highways, l^usrau with Hasan Beg and a few other companions 
wished to cross the Chinab river. On reaching the Sodhara ferry at 
night they began to look for a boat, and found one without any 
boatmen. Suddenly another boat laden with firewood and grass 
arrived. Hasan Beg wished to drag its boatmen by force to the 
unoccupied boat. This resulted in noise and an uproar. The 
headman of Sodhara hearing about it went to the ferry, and stopped 
the boatmen from ferrying the passengers to the other side. When 
it was morning, Mir Abul Qasim Namakin with the Mamabdars, 
who were in the vicinity, rushed from Gujarat, and capturing Khusrau 
placed him under surveillance^. For this excellent service he was 
rewarded by promotion to the rank of 3,000, and was again appointed 
to Bhakkar. The Mir resolved to make Bhakkar his home, and a 
hillock overlooking the fort of Bhakkar and on the southern side towards 
the town of Rohrl, and near the Panjab branch of the river called 
KharmanrI, he built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name 
Saffa-i-Safa (the dome of purity). It is of unrivalled brigthness on 
moonlit nights, and there he was buried. 

I For a detailed account of ^usrau’s flight and capture see Rogers & 
Beveridge's translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, pp. 66, 67. This account 
differ s in several respects from that in Maathir, 
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It is stated that he had an extraordinary appetite. He would eat 
a thousand mangoes, a thousand sweet apples and two^ (water) melons 
each weighing a maund. He had many children; twenty two^ of 
these were males. Of them Mir Abul Baqa Amir ^Hian^ lias been 
separately described. Mirza Kashmiri owing to his participation in 
IGiusrau’s rebellion was, in accordance with the royal ordeis, deprived 
of his male organ. Mirza Husam-ud-Din was marked for promotion, 
but died in his youth. Mirza Zaid Ullalv^ did not succeed in 
getting a mansab, and took up service with Khan Jahan Lodl'^. 


QASIM KHAN MIR BAHR’^^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 62-66). 

He was one of the distinguished men of the age for his rectitude, 
bravery and ability. He was the sister’s son of Dost Mirza who was 
an old servant of the Timurid dynasty. When in the year 954 A.H. 
(1547 A.D.) Mirza Kamran was besieged in the fort of Kabul, and 
Emperor Humayun who was encamped on K 5 h ‘Aqabln to the east 
of the fort, was attacking it with artillery, Qasim Khan with his 
brother Khwajgl Muhammad Husain through good fortune threw 
themselves down from a bastion between the Iron Gate and the Qasim 
Barlas tower, and joined the Imperial forces^ From that day he was 
always an object of favour at the royal hands. After the accession of 
Emperor Akbar he was promoted to the rank of an Amtr, and granted 

1 32 sons according to Jahangir’s Memoirs, of. cit.y p. 31. 

2 MaMir-tiUUmara, Text, I, pp. 172-174, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
105, 106. 

in the text is apparently a printer’s error for 

4 There is no mention in this notice of Abfd Qasim having been the 
Jagirdar of Jalalab*y, from which post he was removed in the 2nd year of 
Jahangir’s reign, see Memoirs, loc, cit., pp. 102, 103. 

5 Blochmann, A'in^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 412, 413. 

6 Akbarndma^ Text, I. p. 263, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 508, 

Dost Mirza is designated there as Pahlwan Dost Mir Barr. 
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thc rank of 3,000. He built the Agra fort, which had no equal 
anywhere else, in the course of eight years at a cost of seven krors of 
tankasy which were equal to 35 lacs of rupees. The fort was built 
in the loth year of the reign, 972 A.H. (1564-65 A.D.) on the bank 
of the Jumna, to the cast of the city on the site of old fort which 
owing to Its age and the effect of the weather had greatly decayed. 
The breadth of the surrounding wall was three yards and its height 
from the foundation to the top sixty yards. The red stones (of which 
it was built) were cut and were fitted so well that not a hair could be 
inserted between them. All the foundations went down to the water 
level. For added strength the stones were clamped together by iron 
rings^. In the 23rd year Qasim Khan was appointed Governor of 
Agra, and in the beginning of the Sha‘ban of the 32nd year*, 995 
A.H. (July, 1587) he was deputed to conquer Kashmir. 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 246, 247, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 372, 
373. Also see Muntakhab~Ht‘TaivMkhy Text, II, p. 74, Lowe’s translation, II, 
pp. 74 » 75 » where the chronogram of the date of foundation comes to 374 A.H., 
and Tahaqat'i-Akbariy Dc’s Text, II, p. 179, and translation, II, pp. 293, 294. 
According to Badayuni the fort was completed in 5 years, while according to 
Tabaqat it took four years to complete it. The breadth of the wall in the text 
is 30 yards, which is apparently a mistake for 3 in Akbarnama, while Badayuni 
gives it as 12, and Tabaqat as 10. The cost in Tabaqat in 3 krors of tankas. 
Also see Nur Bakhsh’s interesting article entitled. ‘The Agra Fort and its 
Buildings” in Ann. Ref. Arch. Snrv. Ind. for 1903-04 (1906), pp. 164-193. On 
p. 165, note I, the author has made a mistake in suggesting that three yards 
of the MS. is apparently a mistake for thirty yards. I made enquiries from the 
Director General of Archaeology in this connection, and I am indebted to him 
for the following information: —“The width of the walls of the Agra Fort is 
not uniform throughout: it differs in various places. At the top, however, it 
ranges from 4°9" to io° excluding the parapets, which in their turn measure 
from 2°9" to 5”2" in width. It is difficult to give the exact thickness of the 
foundations, but the width of the inner wall on the south at the level of the 
damdams has been found to measure 14^3^^ excluding the modern brick in¬ 
filling.” 

2 There is a certain amount of confusion in regard to the date and 
year of the expedition. According to the Akbarnamay III, translation, p. 752, 
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This is a country the conquest of which, owing to the diflSculties 
of communications and inaccessibility of the mountains, had not been 
attempted by the former rulers (of Delhi). Lofty mountains surround it 
on all sides, and though there are six or seven routes into it, only three 
of these are possible for the transport of large armies, but if on each 
of these a few old women were stationed to roll down stones, no one 
would be able to get across. Qasim Khan, as he was confident of his 
skill and courage, gladly accepted the task. Ya‘qub Khan son of 
Yusuf Khan Chak, who at the time was the ruler of the country came 
forward with a large force to fight. He fortified the Kamzail pass 
and stationed himself there. As the people of the country were 
dissatisfied and discontented with his rule, several of them deserted 
him and joined Qasim Khan, while others raised a rebellion in 
Srinagar. Ya‘qub Khan was consequently forced to return to suppress 
this domestic disturbance, and Qasim Khan entered the country 
without any opposition. Ya‘qub Khan finding himself unable to 
oppose him took to the mountains. Later, having collected a force he 
fought several times, but was unsuccessful and so was obliged to 
submit, and enlist himself among the royal servants. As the nature 
of all the inhabitants of that country is prone to commotion and 
intrigue, there was not a day when there was not some intrigue, and 
not a month passed without an outbreak of disturbances. 

Qasim I^an became tired of repeated encounters and resigned 
his appointment as the Governor of the country^. In the 34th year, 

Qasim fChan was sent with other officers in 994 A.H. (28th June, 1586, accor- 
cling to Beveridge). Mimtakhab-Ht-Tawartkh , Lowe's translation, II, p. 364, 
also has it in the beginning of Sha‘ban, 994 A.H. (middle of July, iS^fi), but 
according to the Tabaqat, Dc’s translation, II, p. 616 et sequel it would be 
Sha‘ban, 995 A.H. For details of the expedition see Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 
502-506, and Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 762-771. Kamzail pass of the text 
is Kapartal in Akbarnama and Katrail in Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. Beveridge 
has added a critical note (note 3, p. 764 et seq) and come to the conclusion 
that it was probably Darhal about 12 miles north-cast of Rajaiiri. 

I AkbarnSmat Text, III, p. 523, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 861, 
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he was deputed to KabuP, and for several years managed the affairs 
of that area. An AndjanI youth proclaimed himself in Badakhshan 
as a son of Shah Rul^ Mirza. For a time he was successful. When 
the Shah of Turan defeated him, he made friends with the Afghan 
Hazaras. When Qasim l^an had left for the Court, he came over 
with a few men to Afghanistan for creating a disturbance. He re¬ 
presented to the guards that he was proceeding to the Emperor’s 
Court. Hashim Beg son of Qasim lOian, who was in charge of the 
affairs of the Siiba as his father’s deputy, sent some people to act as 
guides and bring him there. After that scoundrel had passed Panj- 
shlr, he rapidly marched off to the Hazara country. Hashim Beg 
also came quickly, and after a short contest made him a prisoner and 
took him to Kabul. After Qasim Iran’s return, he in his simpli¬ 
city gave him a position near himself, and did not think it necessary 
to keep a strict watch over him. He also gave employments to his 
companions. Although his well-wishers warned him, but it was of 
no use. That miscreant conspired with 500 Badakhshls, and lay in 
wait to kill Qasim Khan. When the latter in accordance with royal 
orders was sending him to the Court, he at mid-day with some others 
sneaked into Qasim Khan’s bed-chamber. Except for some female 
servants no one was at hand, and Qasim Khan fighting bravely was 
killed, and his head cut off. When Hashim Beg heard this news, 
he proceeded to the citadel and forced an entrance. There was a 
fight with muskets and arrows, and many were killed. In the melee 
that sedition-monger also reached his doom (was killed). This 
happened in the 39th ycar^, 1002 A.H. (1593-94 A.D.). 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 569, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 861. 

2 This account of the pretender is taken from Akbatnama^ Text, III, pp. 
652, 653, Beveridge's translation. III, pp. 1001-1003. 
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QASIM MUHAMMAD KJiAN^ of Nishapur 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 50-52). 

He was one of the great men of Nishapur. As the Ozbcgs 
became powerful in that tract he left his native country and became 
a companion of Bairam Kh an. In the battle^ against Sikandar Khan 
Sur he rendered valuable services in the company of Bairam IGian. 
In the I St year of Emperor Akbar’s reign in the battle against Hemu 
he was deputed to the van'* under ‘All Quli Zaman, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his brave deeds. In the same year he was 
appointed to chastise'^ —a slave of Sher Khan Afghan, who 

was distinguished for valour and prudence, and who after fighting 
with Rana Udai Singh of Mewar had taken possession of Ajmer and 
Nagor. HajT Khan’s men fled on hearing of the approach of the 
royal troops, and HajI Khan retired to Gujarat. Qasim Muhammad 
Khan went to Ajmer and set about the settlement of that area. 

When, in the 5th year, Bairam Khan was discredited, Qasim 
Khan left him, and took up service under the Crown. In the same 
year, he in the company of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Khan Atka 
was appointed to oppose Bairam Khan, and on the day of the battle 
he commanded the right wing'**. After the battle was won, he was 
granted a fief in Multan® and was permitted to go there. In the 
9th year, the Emperor resolved to put down ‘Abdullah f^an Uzbeg, 


1 As Blochmann, A'in, I (2nd cdn.), p. 379, has noted the name should 
be Muhammad Qasim l^an, as he is styled in the Akbarnama^ Muntaj^ab^ut^ 
Tawarikh and Tabaqat. 

2 Battle of Sirhind 22nd June, 1555. see Akbarnama, I. Beveridge transla¬ 
tion, p. 631. Muhammad Qasim's name is not mentioned in connection with 
the battle, but earlier on, p. 625, it is stated that he was one of the officers 
whose exertions made it possible for the army to cross River Sutlej. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 33. Beveridge’ translation, II, p. 54 * 

4 Op, cit.y Text, p. 46, translation, pp. 71-73* 

5 Op, cit.. Text, pp. Ill, 112, translation, pp. 168-170. 

6 Op, cit„ Text, pp. ii 4 » translation, p. 175* 
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and went to Malwa on the pretext of hunting elephants. When 
the royal retinue reached Sarangpur, Qasim Khan, who at the time 
was in charge of that area, had the honour of waiting on the Emperor. 
And having begged the Emperor to grace his district by a visit he 
showered gold etc. over the Emperor’s head. He offered to the 
Emperor 700 horses and mules, and presented his officials to the 
Emperor. He won a good name for himself by distributing the 
animals amongst the Amtrs and the royal force which had arrived 
there by forced marches*. When ‘Abdullah fQian Ozbeg on hearing 
of the approach of the Emperor Akbar fled from Mandu, the Em¬ 
peror sent Qasim Khan" and some others to proceed hurriedly and 
block his way. After this in the course of his flight ‘Abdullah Khan 
gave up plundering and came forward to fight, but on Emperor 
Akbar arriving close on his heels took to flight. The said Khan 
with some others was deputed in his pursuit. He made a rapid 
march, and on reaching near a defile, from which Champaner was 
visible, he fell on ‘Abdulliih Khan’s camp‘\ ‘Abdullah Khan and 
his son escaped, and Qasim Khan collecting all his bag and baggage 
waited there. The Emperor after reaching the place showed great 
favour and kindness to Qasim Khan. Nothing further is known 
about him. 


QAWAM-UD^DIN KHAN of Ispahan 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 109-H5). 

He was the brother of Khalifa Sultan the famous Grand Vazlr of 
Iran. This family originally belonged to Mazindaran, and was des¬ 
cended from Mir Qawan>ud-Dln, known as Mir Buzurg of Ma‘ar- 
shiya Saiyids. The latter in 760 A.H, (1359 A.D.) became the 
ruler of Mazindaran and Tabiristan, After the passage of years, 
one of the descendants of the said Mir, by name Amir Nizam-ud-Dln 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 224, 225, translation, p. 345* 

2 Op. cit„ Text, p. 227, translation, p. 348. 

3 Op, cit., Text, pp. 228, 229, translation, p. 350. 
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as a result of the changed circumstances came to Ispahan, and settled 
down in the Gulbar quarter. Gradually he became possessed of 
wealth and property, and Khallfdship descended to Saiyid ‘All who 
was one of the Amir’s grand-children, and who was known as Khalifa 
Sultan, the family came to be known as the ^allfii Saiyids. Some 
say that Shah Tahmasp Safavl gave him the title of Khalifa Sultan 
and presented him a drum and a standard. His worthy heir was 
Mir Shuja^-ud-Dln Muhammad the daughter’s son of I^allfa Asad 
Ullah. He was one of the famous Saiyids of Ispahan, and was the 
author of this well known quatrain: — 

Quatrain 

May she be a lamp and consume my aggrieved soul, 

So that she may say “I have made thee my very own moth 

(or flame). 

I die if I approach her not ! 

I burn if I circle round her. 

Mir Shuja‘-ud-Dln Muhammad was famous for his learning and 
wisdom. He lived in a grand style on the wealth which he had 
inherited from his ancestors. His son Mir RafI‘-ud-Dln Muhammad 
was well versed in rational and traditional learning. He was a 
favourite of Shah ‘Abbas I. In 1026 A.H. (1617 A.D.), in the 
31st year of the Shah’s reign, he, on the death of QadI Sultan Musavl 
of Turbat—who in succession to Q^^dl MiSn Saifl HusainI served as 
the Sadr of Iran for only eight days and then died of illness—was 
appointed Sadr^ and in that post served with great honesty. He died 
in 1034 A.H. (1624-25 A.D.). His worthy successor l^iallfa Sultan 
conveyed his body to the holy Karbala, and hurried it in the holy 
cemetery of the Prince of Martyrs, the fifth of the family of the Robe. 
When Khalifa Sultan, as a result of his alliance with Shah ‘Abbas I, 
and of his being the VazJr of the kingdom of Iran, became the most 
honoured person of the realm, his brother Qawam-ud-Din was appoint¬ 
ed Sadr, which was one of the highest offices in that country. After 
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his brother’s death, and the change in sovereignty and the irresolute 
nature of the reigning sovereign, he left his home and country and 
migrated to India. He paid his respects to Emperor Aurangzlb in the 
beginning of the lyth year of the reign, and received a robe of 
honour, a decorated dagger with fhnl katara, a string of pearls, a 
sword with gold appurtenances, a worked shield, a silken plume, and 
Rs. 10,000 in cash. He was appointed to the rank of 3,000 foot 
and 1500 horse, and granted the title of Khan\ Earlier also relations 
of f^allfa Sultan, who had come to this Court, were successful in 
getting suitable ranks. For example, Mir Ja‘far, his sister’s son, who 
reached the port of Surat in the 28th year of Shah Jahan’s reign— 
while Khalifa Sultan was still alive, though he died later in the same 
year—received a present of Rs. 6,000 cash from the Surat treasury, 
and after paying his respects he was given the rank of 1,500 with 500 
horse, and a cash present of Rs. 10,000. In the 31st ycar^ his rank 
was increased by 500 with 500 horse, and he was made fief-holder of 
Husainpur in Bihar. In the 3rd year of ‘Alamgir’s reign, Mir ‘Imad- 
ud-Dm, his son-in-law, came to the Court, and received the title of 
Rahmat Khan^, and the office of Dwan'i-BayUtat^ In the 6th year, 
Saiyid Sadr Jahan^ one of his sons-in-law came in quest of service, and 
was favoured with a suitable office. 

Now the pen starts to write an account of Qawum-ud-Din Khan. 
He received an increase of 500 in his rank, and in the 19th year on 
the Emperor’s return to Lahore from Hasan Abdal was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir^. In the same year he was removed from there 

1 Maa^ir-i'^Alamgirt, p. 130J 

2 "Amal Salih, III, p. 245 * 

3 He received the title of Rahmat I£han in the loth year, vide "Alamgtr- 
nama p. 103^, where he is described as Divan-i-Buyutat. 

4 *Alamgtrnama, pp. 851, 852. 

5 Maathir-i-^Alamgm, p. 151. He was recalled from Kashmir in the 21st 
and not 19th year, and Ibrahim Khan was appointed his successor, id. p. 163. 
He returned to Court in the same year {id. p. 165) and received a robe of 
honour. 
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and returned to the Court. He was appointed Governor of Lahore^, and 
to this office the fatijdan of Jammu was added later. It so happened 
that, at this time as a result of the Emperor’s desire to uphold the 
canonical Law, the Qadts of the cities and towns had acquired so much 
influence that they contended on an equality with the officers and 
governors of the areas. Especially this was the case with Saiyid *Ali 
Akbar Allahabad!, the Qadt of Lahore, who on account of his inherent 
rectitude and prestige did not bend his head to anyone. Qawrmvud- 
Dln ^an—who, in addition to his wisdom and learning, regarded 
himself as one of the premier men of Iran in regard to lineage and 
ability—was able to size up the exact position of the Qadt immediately 
after his arrival in Lahore. At their very first meeting there was a 
misunderstanding and this gradually developed into dislike. It so 
happened that Saiyid Fadil, the sister’s son of the Qadt was a tyranni¬ 
cal and insolent person, and the KotwM being tired of his actions and 
talk was after his life. Things came to such a pass that the Governor 
sent the Kdtwal —whose name was Nizam-ud-Din, but was more 
commonly known as MTrza Beg—with a force to seize the Qadt and 
bring him before him. The Qadt fortified his house, and made a 
great outcry. In the tumult the Qadt and his sister’s son were 
ignominously killed; and his son was wounded. As the people of Lahore 
in such cases pretend by exhibitions of their religious-mindedness 
to be the defenders of Islam, and are intriguers, while in the market 
people and the educated—who have read a few words call themselves 
‘Ullama and arc really worse than ignorant—gathered together in 
thousands, and there was a general riot. The Governor and the 
Kdtwal shutting themselves up in their houses prepared for battle. 
The tumult continued for a long time, and people could not go about 
in the streets. At last both were removed from their offices and 
ranks, and Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah was appointed Governor 
with Lutf Ullah Khan as his deputy. Until the arrival of the said 

I Maathir-i.'Alamgtri, p. i66. The fatijdan of Jammu was added to his 
office in the same year, p. 169. 
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Khan an order was also issued to the latter’s brother Hifz Ullah Khan, 
the Fanjdar of Chin lot to proceed post-haste to Lahore, and make over 
the Kdtiudl to the QadVs heirs, and to send the governor to the Court. 
He did as he was ordered. Nizam-ud-Dln was capitally punished 
in Lahore, while as a result of the tiiniult and the crowd of mal¬ 
contents it was found difficult for Qawam-ud-Dln to be sent away in 
safety. Consequently he was quietly taken in a closed palanquin to 
the river, which ran close to the city, and from there sent off by a 
boat. He arrived at the Court in the 23rd year at Ajmer. The 
QadVs son with a huge crowxl also came to the Court, and claimed 
retaliation for his father’s murder. The Emperor ordered that pro¬ 
ceedings should be started according to the law, and the Khan endured 
indignities in the course of the trial. As the Qadt Shaikh-ul-lslam 
rightly would not find the charge of murder proved, the affair dragged 
on for a long time. From vexation and anger the Khan became ill, 
both in body and mind. The prosecutors would not give way, and 
pressed that his advocate should come to the Court for defending the 
case, or rather that Qawam-ud-Din himself should be brought in a 
palanquin. When he had suffered all sorts of indignities, the son of 
Saiyid ‘All Akbar, at the intercession and entreaty of the principal 
courtiers, forgave the old man and withdrew his demand for retribu¬ 
tion. The said Khan also taking pity on his miserable condition died 
about this time^. He had two sons. One was Sadr-ud-Din who 
accompanied his father from Iran; a separate notice^ about him has 
been included. The second was Muhammad Shuja*, who arrived 
from Iran in the 19th year, and was appointed to the rank of 1,000^. 
When his brother in reward for his bravery was granted the title of 
Saf Shikan Khan^ in lieu of his earlier title of Sliuja*at Khan, he was 

1 The account of his quarrel is adapted from Maa^ir-i-'Alamgtrt^ p. 188. 

2 Maa^ir-nl-Umara. Text, II, pp. 746, 747. 

3 Maathir-i-^Alamgtn, p. i53» where the rank to which he was appointed is 
given as i ,000 with 300 horse. 

8 Op, cit.y p. 243* 
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favoured by the reigning Sovereign and granted the latter title. In 
the siege of Golconda he was with his brother, and was wounded, but 
through the kind attention of the Emperor he was cured^ 

QAZALBASH KHAN AFSHAR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 85-87). 

He was the son of Tahmasp Beg, son of Qadir Aqa who for a 
time was the Vaktl of Shah Tahmasp Safavi, ruler of Iran. He came 
to India by sea and reached Bljapur. Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan gave him 
the title of Ftimad Khan and appointed him his general. In the 5th 
year^ of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he entered the service of 
the latter, and received the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, the title 
of Qazalbash Khan and a present of Rs. 20,000 cash. In the 6th^ 
year he was deputed with Prince Shuja‘ for the conquest of Parenda 
in the Deccan. After reaching Burhanpur, the Prince, who had sent 
Khan Zaman in advance also proceeded towards Parenda, and left 
Qazalbash Khan'^ with i ,000 horse in Shahgarh to guard the roads. 
In the 9th year, when the Emperor came to the Deccan, and three 
armies under three distinguished commanders were appointed to 
chastise Sahu Bhonslc and to devastate the ‘Adil Shahl territories, 
Qazalbash I^an was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horse, 
and attached to Khan Dauran« forces^. In the loth year he was 
promoted to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and appointed 
Thanaddr of Pathrl® in Berar. In the 13 th year he was granted an 
increase of i ,000 horse, and made commandant of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar^ in succession to Saiyid Murtada Khan. In the 15th year® he 

1 Op. cit.f p. 296. 

2 Badshahndma, I, pt. i, p. 44 ^* 3 P* 537 * 

4 Badshahnamat I, pt. 2, p. 35. 

5 Op. cit.t p. 136. The grant of the increase in his rank is recorded on 

p. 138. 

6 Op. cit.f p. 249. 

7 Badshahndma, II, p. 176. 
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8 Op. cit., p. 290. 
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was exalted with the grant of a drum, and in the i8th year^, at the 
recommendation of Khan Dauran, 500 of his troopers were made 
two-horse and three^horse. In the 22nd year^ corresponding to 1058 
A.H. (1648 A.D.) he died at Ahmadnagar. He was of an austere 
deportment, and in all wordly affairs conducted himself with care and 
rectitude. His enterprises were successfully carried out without any 
guidance from others. He lived in great style, and used to spend a 
lot on his food. Most of his servants were Iranians, and they all 
lived well. In consequence his income was not equal to his expendi¬ 
ture, and he became indebted. After his death his son Iraj Khan 
lightened the load of his father’s debt. His eldest son Mirza Najaf 
‘All was a Persian born, and had recently migrated from Iran. After 
his father’s death he received the rank of 1,000 foot and horse, and 
was appointed Faujdar of Balapur in Berar. In the 30th year he died 
as the Commandant of the fort of Zafarnagar Balaghat. ‘Iraj Khan, 
who was the best of the decendants of Qazalbash Khan, was born in 
India with four brothers by the same mother. After his father’s 
death, ‘Iraj Khan‘^ received the rank of 1,500 foot and the title of 
Khan, and was appointed in place of his father to the defence of 
Ahmadnagar. Mirza Rustam was appointed Faajddr of Sangamner. 
During Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was exalted by the grant of the 
title of Ghadanfar Khan. Mirza Bahram was made Thanaddr of Deval- 
gaon in Balaghat Berar, and through Aurangzib’s favour he received his 
father’s title. Mirza Hashim was distinguished for his learning and 
calligraphy. Another Muhammad Rada was short-lived. Of Qazal¬ 
bash Khan’s sons-in-law, one was Mirza Sikandar Beg son of Sultan 
Baisanqar—who was Qazalbash Khan’s cousin, and held the fort of 
Maqazlru on the border of Iran for Shah ‘Abbas Safavl; he was on a 
suspicion of being in league with the Turks, unjustly put to death 

1 This was in the i 8 th year, see op, cif., p. 417. 

2 "Amal Salihi III, p. 66. 

3 Id, ibid p, 66. For his detailed account see Maathir-ul-Umard, Text, I, 
pp. 268-272, Beveridge & Prashad^s translation, I, pp. 685-687. 
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during the reign of Shah SafavL His eldest son, who had been taken 
as a prisoner to Turkey, was enlisted in the service of Khund Kar 
(the Sultan). (Another son-in-law) Sikandar Beg came to the Deccan, 
and received an appointment from the Emperor. Another, Mirza 
Wais Beg, was employed in the Deccan to look after the auxiliaries, 
A short account of this family has been included here in view of the 
fact that it was for long distinguished in the Deccan. 


QAZAQ KljAN BAQI BEG UZBEG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 88, 89). 

He was the brother of Khusrau Beg Uzbeg^ who was one of 
Jahangir’s officers. When his father Khusrau Beg died a natural death 
in the campaign against the Rana, BaqI Beg left service and resolved 
to go to Mecca. Emperor Jahangir increased his rank and position, 
and induced him to give up mourning. For a long time he was a 
fief-holder of Jalaur, and was distinguished in that area for his bravery 
and courage. He was also skilled in developing the country. Under 
Kh an Dauran he rendered good service in the 9th year in rhe pursuit 
of Jujhar Singh Bundda, and was rewarded by the Emperor with the 
grant of the title of Qazuq Khan^, and promoted to the rank of 
1,500 foot with 800 horse^. Later he was appointed Faajcldr oi 
Siwistan (in Sindh)\ and fought great battles there with the Hemcha 
and other rebellious tribes of the area, and as a result was able to 
establish authority and government in the country. He was promoted 

1 He is called I^usrau Bi Ozbeg Qimchi in Jahangir’s Memoirs, Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translatioiij I, p. 206. He died in the loth year, ibid,, p. 284. 

2 Badshahndma, I, pt. 2, p. 134. His rank at the time, according to 
Badshahnama was raised to i,ooo with 800 horse. 

3 Of. cit., p. 249, where he is stated to have granted an increase of 500 
in his rank, and his rank at the end of the loth year, therefore, was 1.500 with 
800 horse, p. 306. 

4 He was at the same time granted an increase in rank of 5oo witli 800 
horse, Badshahnama, II, pp. 150, 15 
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to the rank of 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse. During the governor¬ 
ship of Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur he was appointed to Gujarat^. 
As his expenditure had greatly increased, while the income from his 
fiefs was limited, he suflfered troubles at the hands of his retainers. 
During the government of Islam ^an Mashhad! he was appointed to 
the Deccan, where he was made Thanadar and fief-holdcr of Pathrl. 
He was able to improve that fargana materially, and as a result he 
became more solvent, and comfortable. He always had the desire to go 
on pilgrimage. In the 24th year, 1061 A.D. (1651 A.D.) he died 
and was buried in Pathrl. It is stated that he was a great story teller, 
and was very urbane in his dealings. He left two young sons. The 
Emperor fixed a daily allowance for them. It is stated that his mother 
used to say her prayers standing even at the age of 120 years, and 
that her food consisted of meat soup only. She loved tjie son so 
much that she fainted whenever he left for the Court. After his 
death she owing to the tenacity of life survived him for a few years. 

QIBCHAQ KHAN AMIN BEG SHAQAWAL 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 82-85). 

He was an elder of the Qibchaq clan and a resident of Balldi. In 
the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when the armies of India took 
possession of that city, the ruler Nadhar Muhammad I^an^ becoming 
anxious and through carelessness and short-sightedness took to vaga¬ 
bondage, Qibchaq I^an separated from him and took up his abode 
in Chaichaktu and Maruchaq. Bahadur Khan Rohilla and Asalat 
Khan Mtr Bakhshh who had been placed in charge of the country, 
sent him a conciliating letter, in accordance with the royal orders and 
urged him to take the path of loyalty (to the Emperor). He guided 
by his clear understanding and wisdom accepted the offer and came 
to Balkh. The officers made him very happy by presenting him 
60,000 Shdhts, and recommending him for the rank of 2,000 with 

1 Apparently as Faujdar of Baroda, op. cit.^ p. 309. 

2 *Amal Salih, II, p. 490. 
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1,000 horse. He left his belongings in BalW], and went by permisi- 
sion of the officers, to Gazrawan^ in order that by collecting his own 
tribe of Aimaqs he might make other tribes, who were rebellious, 
ally themselves with him in the hope of being favoured by the 
Emperor. His appointment was approved by the Emperor, and he 
was in addition granted the title of Qibchaq Khan, Parts of 
Chaichaktu, Maimnna, Ghurjistan, Gazrawan, Kharayab and Khairab 
were included in his fief. Later, when the territories of BalWi 
and Badakhshan were restored to Nadhar Muhammad ^ 5 n, 
Rustam IGian the Governor of Andidiud set off for India by way 
of Darsaj which was a dependency of Gazrawan. Qibchaq Khan 
joined him, and after he had traversed some stages by the route 
of Ika Olang, the leaders of the Aimaqs came after him, and 
said that they were also leaving Uzbegs, and had decided to become 
subjects of the ruler of India, but that some delay must occur for 
getting the necessary equipment for travelling. When Rustam Khan 
saw that the said Khan did not have such equipment as to be able to 
travel during winter, and he would have to wait till spring, he gave 
them Rs. 5,000 from the Government treasury for the journey and 
sent them off. Qibchaq Khan spent the winter in Charhad—which 
was on the borders of Qandahar, and in the 22nd year reached 
Qandahar by way of Khwaja Ujjain. A letter summoning him was 
sent from the Court, and directions were sent that he was to receive a 
present of Rs. 50,000 from the Qandahar treasury. As the report 
of the marching of Shah ‘Abbas II against Qandahar was confirmed, 
he out of his zeal for service offered to the commandant of the fort to 
serve with the royal officers till the end of that affair. He considered 
this offer very opportune and gladly accepted^ it. A month had not 
elapsed when the Shah of Iran came to Qandahar and besieged it. 
Both sides started fighting, until Shad! I^an Uzb^g—who was one of 
the staff in the fort and at that time had charge of the Wais Qaran 

1 This appears to be Qhujdawan. 

2 *Amal Saliht III, p. 67. 
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Gate, out of cowardice and faint heartedness, went and joined the 
enemy, and tried to lead astray Qihehaq Khan, who had developed 
loyalty for the Emperor whom he wished anxiously to serve. He did 
not wish to be a party to this wickedness, but his companions, who 
had their families with them, represented that they were distracted by 
fear for their property, life and honour, and did not let him follow 
his own mind. He was consequently forced to join that rencgadc\ 
and, as has been narrated, in the account^ of ShadI Khan, the latter 
opened the Wais*’ Qaran gate to the Iran, and taking Qibchaq Khan 
with him went and paid his respects to the Shah of Iran. As he 
could not after this come to India he remained there. What finally 
happened to him is not known. 

QIL‘ADaR KHaN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 115—120). 

His name was Mlrza *Ali ‘Arab, and he was a worthy son oE the 
pious ‘Arab Khan. He grew up under the care of his father, and 
developed laudable qualities and pleasant manners, which ensured 
success in his later life. He was appointed by Shah Jahan to the 
rank of an officer of 500 with 250 horse. In the 24th year, he, 
with his father’s permission, came from the Deccan to the Court, 
and was favoured by the grant of a suitable rank. He was also 
deputed to take to his father a robe of honour and a drum. After 
his father’s death, he, in the 29th year, was at the recommendation 
of the victorious Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, Viceroy of the Deccan, 
appointed Thanadar of Trimbak and Haris, which were two adjoining 
forts and were among the strong fortresses of Sangamnir. In the 

1 "Amal SMih, III, p. 76. 

2 Maathir-ftl-Umaray Text, II, pp. 661, 662, 

3 Probably the Pascarn of Ticfenthalcr, I, p. 75* 

4 He must not be confused with QiPadar ^an Chela who held the rank 
of 1,000 with 800 horse, and who died in the 13th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
see Badshahnama, II, p. 734, nor with QiPadar Khan Commandant of Ghazni. 
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first year of Emperor Aurangzib’s accession he joined him and was 
with him in his campaigns. He performed valuable services and 
distinguished himself in the battle^ with Shuja‘ and in the entrench¬ 
ments at Ajmer. Owing to the familiarity with the affairs and the 
rules and usages of the Deccan, he was later appointed an auxiliary for 
that area and remained there all his life. He was granted an increase 
in his rank, and the title of Qihadar ^an, and for a time was Faujdar 
and defender of Aurangabad. Later he was the Commandant of the 
fort of Fathabad, Dharwar. In the 25th year when Emperor 

AurangzTb marched from holy Ajmer to the delightful city of 
Burhanpur, and stayed there for three or four months till the end of 
Safr 1093 A.H. (end of February, 1682), QlFadar Khan died at 
Dharwar, and was buried beside his father’s grave. 

His mother was a Saiyida, and was the daughter of Mir Saiyid 
Sharif, son of Mir Saiyid Ibiahim of Yazd. When this pious lady 
died, ‘Arab Khan married the daughter of Mirza Jamshed Beg 
Qazalbash of Yazd, This Mirza Jamshed Beg was the son-in-law of 
the miscreant Mir M^a‘sum. His mother was a daughter of the 
Safavl princes, and his father was Mir Munim son of Mir Mulla who 
during Tahmasp Safavl’s time was the Vazlr of Astarabad. Mir 

Mulla’s father was Khalifa Mir, who received the title of Khalifa from 

Shall Isnia‘il I, and was the son of Mulla Mu‘In, the famous 

preacher of Khurasan and who was endowed with prophetic qualities. 
The second daughter of the late Mirza Jamshed Beg was married to 
‘Arab Fean’s son QlFadar Khan. That chaste lady had four very 
accomplished daughters—one of these was the real grandmother of the 
author, May God pardon her!—and a son Mirza Darab, Darab was 
educated and trained by his father, and was at the head of his con¬ 
temporaries for ability and courage, and in his turn received a suitable 
rank, and was active in the Emperor’s service. For a time he was the 
Bakhshl of Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah, and later was the Ba^sht 
of Karnatik and Bakhshl of the forces of Dhulfiqar F^an Nasrat 


1 ^Jlamgtrnama, p. 247. 
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Jang. He was successively appointed Commandant of the forts of 
Dharwar, Kalna and Qandahar. At first he had the title of ‘Arab 
Khan, and later of Nur Muhammad Khan. While he was Commandant 
of the fort of Qandahar, Musavi Khan Mirza Mii'izz—who was then 
Divan of the Deccan—wrote a letter with instructions, and either 
inadvertently or because he did not know his rank used on it titles 
generally used in the case of clerks (alqab daftarl). The Khim out 
of indignation and regard for the high dignity of the ‘Arabs—which 
he regarded as sacrosanct—used the same titles in the reply. Musavi 
Khan regarded this as a proof of the Khan^s madness, and reported the 
matter to the Emperor, and recommended that he should be dismissed. 
The Khan went to the Court, and wanted to have a fight with Musa¬ 
vi Khan. He made leading men his intermediaries; the real facts 
came out in the Court, and Qihadar I^an was again restored to 
favour. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzlb he^ settled down in Auran¬ 
gabad, and was leading an easy life till suddenly his tranquility was 
disturbed by fickle Fate. At this time Nawab Asaf Jah and Muha¬ 
mmad Amin Khan Bahadur deserted the company of Muhammad 
A‘zam Shah, and coming to Aurangabad halted there. Owing to the 
constraining power of the circumstances prevailing during that time 
of confusion they used all sorts of strict measures against all who were 
supposed to be rich. The ^an, who was reputed to have the riches 
and accumulations of his father and grandfather, was brought from 
his house, and a large sum was demanded from him. From that day 
the Khan gave up worldly affairs and went into retirement. This ill 
treatment—which was more fatal than death for sensitive-minded 
people—resulted in melancholy taking hold of his brain, and darken¬ 
ing his intellect. His madness, however, was of a strange type. 
One day he would pass in sleep and silence, and allow no one to come 
to him, while the next day he would eagerly seek company, and treat 

I This notice is apparently an appreciative account of a relative of the 
author based mainly on his personal information. 
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people with great attention and regard. He was like this for a long 
time, till he died. His son Mirza Rada ‘All is well versed in poetry 
and literatute. 

Reflections 

Every revolution of the heavens increases and multiplies certain 
things, and diminishes or destroys others. Thus in former times there 
was wealth and authority. The accounts of the magnificence, power, 
and abundance of the goods and paraphernalia of the late ‘Arab Khan 
and the pious Qihadar f^an, as are narrated, and their appointments 
to ranks of 5,000 and 7,000 which I heard of, seem incredible and 
appear as fairy tales. 

Musavl Klian Mir Hashim, whose nom-de-plumc was Jur‘at was 
Qihadar Khani. Musavi Khan has been in the service of Nawab 
Asaf Jah for three years. His ostensible post is that of the Mtr 
Munshl (Chief secretary?), but his influence and intimacy arc such as 
cannot be exceeded. That great Amir after his first appointment as 
the Premier wrote to the reigning sovereign in respect of him “the 
greatest benefit which the Almighty has bestowed on me is the com¬ 
panionship of this man, who is a Saiyid, a learned man, a philosopher, 
a secretary, a poet, a companion and a confidant. Though his mili¬ 
tary abilities have not been tested so far, but courage appears in his 
name. In fact, his training and nuture were arranged by Qihadar 
I^an.” His grandfather Saiyid ‘All Gilam was for a long time in 
the service of the humane Khan. In short, Musavl Khan is a focus 
of all laudable qualities, and at present has no equal in the whole of 
the Deccan. This charming verse is his; — 

Verse 

Pleasure always lies in appropriateness.^ 

It even draws sugar from the heart of a tiger. 

But he gets little advantage from his noble qualities. May God 
favour him with good fortune! ^ 

I Apparently the meaning is that tact is everything, but both the verse 
and the entire paragraph of Reflections are far from clear. 

67 
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QIYA l^AN GUNG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 54-56). 

He was one of the Emperor Huniayun*s officers. In the end of 
the reign of that monarch he rendered good service in Kol Jalall^ 
(‘Aligarh) and its neighbourhood. When the disturbance of Hemu 
spread far and wide, Qiya ^an went to Delhi and joined TardI Beg 
Khan. On the day of the battle he fought bravely in the vanguard", 
but as failure had been decreed by Fate, it happened as it was to 
happen. Later when that unfortunate statesman (Hemu) was slain 
by the sword of Emperor Akbar’s fortune', Qiya ^an was appointed 
Governor of the capital town of Agra^ and its neighbourhood, and 
given the rank of 5,000. As the parganas near Gwalior were 
in his fief, he, by his zeal and courage collected from that area the 
necessary equipment, and in the 2nd year besieged Gwalior fort, which 
was one of the noted forts of Upper India, and which Salim Shah, 
had made his capital. Bahll Khan, a slave of Salim Shah, was 
in charge of the fort. He saw that owing to its situation near 
the royal territories it would be impossible to hold the fort for ever, 
and so sent a message to Raja Ram Sah—who was a descendant of 
Raja Man Singh, who in old times had held the fort—to the effect 
that the fort was the Raja’s hereditary property, and he was prepared 
to make it over to him for a small sum. Ram Sah considered it an 
unexpected favour, and turned in that direction. When Qiya Khan 
heard about it, he hastened to contend with him, and put him to 
flight^. Ram Sah went to the Rana’s country. In the 3rd year 966 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. i 5 » Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 25. 

2 Of. cit,. Text, p. 29, translation, p. 48. 

3 Emperor Akbar refused to kill Hemu, and so Bairam |y}an himself killed 
him. Of. cit.y Text, pp. 41, 42, translation, p. 66. 

4 Of. cit.y Text, p., 45, translation, p. 71. 

5 This is incorrect. According to Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 57, translation, 
p. 88, Ram Sah was besieging the fort of Gwalior when Qiya ^an went with 
an army and defeated him, and himself started to besiege the fort. Other 
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A.H. (1559 A.D.), when Emperor Akbar came to Agra, he at once 
sent a force to help Qiya l^an. BahTl was forced to submit and offered 
to surrender the fort. HajI Muhammad Khan SlstanT at his request 
hastened to the fort, and brought Bahll to the Presence. When in 
the I oth year, Emperor Akbar turned to the eastern districts to quell 
the rebellion of Khan Zaman, Qiya Khan—who had joined the rebels 
—was brought before the Emperor at Qanauj through the mediation 
of Mun‘im Khan. The Emperor pardoned his offences and favoured 
him\ After the conquest of Bengal he was put in charge of Orissa. 
When Bengal became the home of rebels, although Qiya Khan had 
not the felicity of quieting the uproar^, but he with some brave men 
held the ground in that country (Orissa), and cleaned it of the enemy. 
When, in the 25th year, it (Bengal) became empty of royal troops, 
Qutlu LohanI stirred up strife, and was successful in battles. He also 
attacked Orissa. Qiya Khan having resisted for a time retired into the 
fort, but as a result of the protracted nature of the struggle and the 
desertion of his unreliable associates he was defeated. At last he was 
killed in 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) with some others who prized their 
honour, and thus won for himself an eternal reputation\ 

QUBAD KH AN MIR AKHOR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 99-102). 

He was the Master of the Horse of Nadliat Muhammad Khan 
ruler of BaM and Badakhshan. During the later part of the rule of 
the latter he was Commandant and Governor of the fort of Gh 5 rl. 
When in the 19th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign Prince Murad 
Bakiish marched from Kabul for the conquest of Balkh and Badakh- 

ofHcers were sent to assist him in the 3rd year, when Bahii Khan submitted, of* 
cit*^ Text, p. 77, translation, pp. ii8, 119. 

1 Of, cit,y Text, p. 252, translation, p. 378. 

2 Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. 291, 320; Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 4 ^ 9 , 
469 

3 Of, cit.y Text, p. 341, translation, pp. 499 » 5 *^^* 
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shan, he, after arrival in that area, appointed Qullj Khan and Khalil 
Ullah to capture the forts of Kahmard and Gh 5 rl which were situated 
on the borders of Kabul. They sent a force in advance against Ghorl. 
Qubad was misled in believing these men to be a force from the 
Hazarajat, and coming out with 300 horse arranged his force for con¬ 
tending them. After a short engagement he retired to the fort and 
began preparing for an engagement. When the leaders joined near 
the fort, Qubad Khan, finding that he had not more than 500 men 
with him, and there being no hope of any reinforcement, took refuge 
in the citadel. Finally asking for quarter he came out. Qullj Khan 
sent him with his four sons and other members of the family under the 
charge of Ibrahim Husain Turkaman to the Court^ In Kabul he had 
the honour of paying his respects, and received the rank of i ,000 
with 500 horse, and a present of Rs, 20,000 cash^. In the 21st year he 
came to the Court from his fief, and was appointed Qushbegl (falconer) 
and granted an increase of 500. In the 22nd year^ the Emperor 
resolved to hunt in Safaidun. He first went to the hunting ground 
of Kanuda—known as the special hunting ground (Khas Shikar) and 
which was kos from the Capital, and where delightful buildings 

had been erected. There he was engaged in hunting the nilgao. 
From there he went along the banks of the Bihisht Canal to Safaidun, 
and enjoying hunting all along the way reached the village of Jhajrana, 
which was three kos from Safaidun, and then returned. Qubad 
Khan on account of his services on this occasion received an increase of 
500 in his rank. In the battle near Qandahar between Rustam Khan 
Deccanl and Quilij I^an against the Iranians he rendered valuable 
service, and was rewarded with a further increase of 500. In the 
loth year of the third cycle of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he had 
reached the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horsc^. In the first battle 

1 Badshahnama, II, pp. 524, 525, 

2 Op, cit., p. 555. 

3 *Amal Salihy III, p. 65. 

Op, cit„ p. 456, 
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against Dara Shik 5 h, he^, Tahir ^an and other Turanians were in the 
right wing with Khalil Ullah ^an. After Data Shikoh’s defeat he 
did homage^ to Aurangzib. 

When the victorious royal armies in the pursuit of Dara Shikoh 
reached Multan, Qubad ^an with Shaildi Mir was sent after him. 
When Dara Shikoh after crossing the river Sindh went away towards 
Gujarat, Shaikh Mir left the said iy;}an at Tatta, as the governorship 
of the province^ had been assigned to him from the Court, and re¬ 
turned. Qubad Khan\s rank was fixed at 4,000 with 3,000"^ horse. 
It appears from the Mirat-ul-*Aiam that m the 3rd year he was 
removed"* from there and Lashkar ^an appointed in his place. In 
*Alamgtrndma, however, it is recorded that he was removed from 
Tatta in the 7th year and that Ghadanfar ^an‘* replaced him. 
Evidently he was twice appointed to the governorship of the province. 
After returning to the Court he was deputed to the Deccan forces. 

When Mirza Raja Jai Singh himself went to capture Siva’s forts, 
he, on the death of Ihtisham Klian sent Qubad Khan with some other 
Mansabddrs to the thdnaddri of Poona. He in his zeal for service 
sent his sons Abul Qasim and ‘Abdullah^ to punish the enemy in 
various centres, and they returned safely and with great deal of booty. 
After the submission of Siva, and the establishment of royal authority 
in this territory, the Raja turned from there to devastating the terri¬ 
tories of Bijapur. The said Khan and the Mughals were sent as 
skirmishers, and he repeatedly distinguished himself. In compliance 
with the royal summons he repaired to the Court* in the 9th year, 
and in the loth year when Muhammad Amin Khan Mtr Bakhsht 

1 'Alamgirndmat p. 95. 

2 Op. cit.^ p. 113. 

3 Op. cit., p. 282. 

4 This is apparently incorrect, as even after his removal from Tatta, and 
increase granted in the 4th year his rank was 3,000 with 2,500 horse, op, cit., 
p. 634. 

5 Op. cit., p. 485* 

7 ^ op. cit.y p. 899. 


6 op. lit., p. 864. 
8 op. at., p. 986. 
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was deputed to chastise the Yusuf Zais, Qubad I^an also was sent 
as an auxiliary\ It has been reported that he was later appointed 
governor of Orissa where he died. 

QULTJ KHAN ANDJANP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 69-74). 

He belonged to the tribe of JanI Qurbani. His ancestors had 
been in the service of the Chaghta’I dynasty; particularly his grand¬ 
father held a high office under Sultan Bayqra. Owing to his close 
association he was greatly relied on in the service of Emperor Akbar. 
In the 17th year^ corresponding to 980 A.H. (1572-73 A.D.) he turned 
his attention to the conquest of the iron fort of Surat. The fort was 
situated on the bank of the river Tapti (Tabtl in text) near the sea. 
On two sides it was surrounded by the river, and on the other two 
sides there was a deep moat connected with the river. Safr Aqa'^ 
entitled Khudawand ^an, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat, had built it in the year 947 A.H. (1540 A.D.). 

The chronogram is: — 

May this structure prove a load on the chest and life of the 

Franks! 

(Sad bawad bar slna an jdn Farangt In bana*l: 947)* 

The Emperor Akbar reduced the fort after a siege lasting one 

1 Maathir-i-*Alamgin, p. 61. 

2 Sec Blochmann, A*in, I (2nd cdn.), p. 35, note 2, pp. 380-282 for an 
account of his career. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 17, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 24. 

4 His name is given as Ghadanfar Aqa entitled I^udawand j^an in 
Tarikh-i-Firishta, II, p. 226 (Newal Kishorc end. 1864). The above chrono¬ 
gram of the building of the fort is not given in Akharn^ma, but it is to be 
found in Firishta, op. c/t., p. 227, and is ascribed to Mulla Muhammad Astra- 
badi whose nom-de-plume was Rada'i. Also see TabaqM-i-Akbart, II, De*s 
translation, pp* 381, 382, the date of building of the fort is given as 947 A,H, 
and it is stated that’it was built by Safar Aqa. 
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month and seventeen days^, and Qullj l^an was appointed to govern 
and defend this great fort. In the end of the 23rd year he was 
deputed from the Court of Gujarat so that in addition to helping 
the officers in that area he would be able to develop his fiefs^. In 
the 23th year, after Shah Mansur Dtvan was killed, he was appointed 
In the 28th year when Sultan Mazaffar Gujarati started a 
commotion in the Gujarat territory, and Shihab-ud-Dm Ahmad l^an 
and 1 ‘timad Khan were signally defeated, Mirza i^ian'* and Qulij 
Khan were deputed from the Court. The first was to proceed straight 
to Gujarat to punish the rebels, and the second was to go there after 
laying hold of the fief-holders of Malwa. Accordingly Qulij Khan 
spent a long time in settling that vast territory. In the 34th year he 
was granted Sarkar Sambhal"' as his fief. At the time of the departure 
to Kashmir he. Raja Bhagwant Das, and Raja T 5 dar Mai were left at 
Lahore for jointly managing the State affairs. After the death of Raja 
Todar Mai® he for a long time held charge of the financial adminis¬ 
tration. In the 39th year, 1002 A.H, (1593-94 A.D.) when Qasim 
Khan, the governor of Kabul was killed, Qullj Khan was appointed 
to this charge^. As the Raushanis had become more emboldened 
owing to the Governor having been killed, Qullj ^an proceeded to 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 28, 29, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 39. 40. 
Qulij lyian’s appointment as Governor of Surat fort is recorded on p. 31 of the 
text and p. 44 of the translation. In the Tabaqat {of. cit.), p. 385, the period 
is given as two months, and Qulij ^an is called Qulij Muhammad ^ai:, p. 

388. 

2 Of. cit., Text, p. 264, translation, p. 283. 

3 Of. cit., Text. p. 344, translation, p. 504. See also Beveridge’s interesting 
note on Shah Mansur’s death on the same and following page. 

4 Of. cit.. Text, p. 413» translation, pp. 613, 614. 

5 Of. cit.y Text, p. 537 » translation, p, 8x7, where the grant of Samhhal as 
his jagtr> and his being left at Lahore to manage the affairs in consultation with 
Raja Bhagwan Das and Raja Todar Mai are recorded. 

6 Raja Todar Mai died on 8th November, i 589 » translation, p. 

561. 

7 Of, cit.t Text, p. 654, translation, p. 1004. 
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Tlrah, but owing to the shortage of supplies had soon to return to 
Kabul. As he had not been able to manage Afghanistan properly, 
he was romoved^ In the 32nd year, 10C5 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.), 
Prince DaniyaP was promoted to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse, and he was sent to govern the province of Allahabad. Qullj 
Kh an whose daughter was married to the Prince, was promoted to the 
rank of 4,500, and appointed as the Prince’s guardian. In the 43rd 
year getting disgusted with the Prince he returned to the Court^. 

In the 44th year^ when Emperor Akbar when to Khandesh, Qulij 
Khan was left in charge of the Capital, Agra. After the Emperor’s 
return from Asir in the 46ch year, as there was no senior officer in the 
Panjab, QulTj l^an was sent for looking after that territory. He 
requested that he might also be made Governor of Afghanistan, and 
this request was granted^. In the beginning*^ of the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir he was appointed Governor of Gujarat. In the 22nd 
year (1016 A.H,; 1607-08 A.D.) he was again sent^ as Governor of 
the Panjab. In the 6th year when Lahore was assigned as the fief of 
Murtadii Khan Shaikh Farid, Qullj Khan returned to the Court, and 
was* appointed Governor of Kabul in place of Khan Dauran, and 
deputed to put down Ahdad RaushanI and to settle Afghanistan. 
The year of his death^ is given by the words: — 

AI maiit jasr Yusalti al-habiba "All al-habibia 

(Death is the bridge uniting the lower and the beloved: 1023). 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 715. 720, translation, pp. 1066, 1073. 

2 Op. cit.y Text, p. 721, translation, p. 1077. The increase in his rank to 

4,500 is also mentioned on p. 1076 of the translation. 

3 Op. Text, p. 744, translation, p. 1112. 

4 Op. cit., Text, p. 762, translation, p. 1140. 

5 Op. dt.. Text, p. 798, translation, p. 1 196, 

6 Roger & Beveridge’s translation of TuzHk-i-Jahanglrt, p. 21. 

7 Op. dr., p. 135. 

8 Op. dr., pp. 198, 199. His rank at the time of this appointment was 
increased to 6,000 with 5*000 horse. 

9 Op. dr., p. 253, where it is recorded that he was 80 years old at the 
time of his death. 
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Qulij Khan was very pious and ascetic, and was a bigoted Sunni. He 
was constantly occupied in theological studies. It is stated that 
during the days of his governorship of Lahore he used to spend on 
watch of the day in a Madrasa reading theology and studying commen¬ 
taries and Traditions. He laboured hard in propagating religion. 
The people of Lahore in the hope of becoming known to him and 
attaining their objects studied theology with great diligence. Qullj 
Khan had a poetical vein^, and his nom-dc-plume was Ulfatt, This 
quatrain is his : —* 


Quatrain 

A lover cherishes the desire for union, 

The Sufi keeps the amulet exposed over his cloak, 

I am the follower of that one, who aloof from all 
Ever keeps the heart warm, the eyes moist. 

It is stated that when in the last days (of the Emperor) he, in 
compliance with the summons of Emperor Akbar travelled from Lahore 
to Agra in six days, Khwaja Abul Hasan* of Turbat was getting into 
prominence. One day the Khwaja remarked, “His Majesty’s skirt is 
of double wool, while mine is only single, and how wide and large the 
former is.’* Qullj Khan retorted, “Khwaja, beneath your skirt are 
some hamlets and waste places {chand kul au kor)^ while beneath His 
Majesty’s is a universe; that is why the Emperor has so loose a skirt 
The explanation is quite simple.” 

It is recorded in the Dhakhlrat-ul-KhwanIn* that the author had 

1 See Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Text, III, pp. i88, 189, and Haig's tran¬ 
slation, III, pp. 263, 264, where some couplets of his arc recorded. 

2 He was Prince Daniyal's Vaztr and DtvSn of the Deccan during Akbar's 
reign. For his life see Maathir-ul-Umar 3 , Text, I, pp, 737-739, Beveridge's 
translation, I, pp. 128-130. In the translation the fact of his being the Vazir 
of Prince Daniyal has been left out. 

3 This work is hitherto unknown, see Beveridge, Maathb-ul-Umara^ 
translation, I, p. 7, note 4. 
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heard from Muhammad Sa‘Id, son of Miran Qulij the brother’s son of 
QuIIj Khan—who was unequalled for his faith and purity, truthfulness 
and accuracy, and from his piety and great respect for religion was 
regarded as the Mujtahid of the age—that “In the year looo A.H. 
(1591*92 A.D.) when Jaunpur was assigned to Qulij KJian in fief, he 
started to lay the foundations for a building. In digging for the 
foundation a cemented dome came into view. In my presence Qulij 
Khan spent ten days from morning to evening, in company with a 
number of noblemen and officers of that city, till the dome was fully 
visible. Qulij Khan broke the lock weighing a maund which was set 
on its iron door, and entered the dome in company with a huge 
crowd. A man with a grizzled beard and of a wheaty complexion 
was found seated opposite the Qihla in the fashion of Jogls. On the 
noise of the opening of the door, and of the men entering the dome, 
he raised his head, and asked in Hindi language—“Has the incarna¬ 
tion of Raja Ram Chand taken place.” They answered—“It had.” 
He asked—“Has Sita, whom Rawan had carried off, come into the 
hands of Ram Chand?” They replied—“She had.” He asked— 
“Has Krishna Avatar appeared in Mathura.” They replied—“It was 
four thousand years ago that he came and departed.” He asked— 
“Has Muhammad the real of the prophets appeared in Arabia?” 
They replied—“It is a thousand years ago that he departed from the 
world, and his Faith has rendered vain all other Faiths.” He asked— 
“Is the river Ganges still flowing?” They replied—“It is the glory 
of the world.” He then asked them to carry him outside. Qulij 
Khan set up seven tents close together, and every day the Jogt changed 
from one to the other. On the 8th day he came out, and said his 
prayers according to the rites of Islam. By sleep and food he became 
a different man. He lived for six months. He spoke to no one.” 

Though in the world of Divine Power such things, and even greater 
than these arc not impossibc; but this story is not such as one may 
reckon possible, but strange; it is, however, contrary to reason. Still 
as the narrator was not unreliable, it has been recorded. Qulij Khan 
had a family, and many of them attained to high offices. Of his sons 
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Mirza Saif Ullah and Mirza Chin Qullj received suitable ranks during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar, A separate account^ of Chin Qulij has 
been included. 


QULIJ KHAN KHWAJA ‘ABID 
(Vol. Ill, pp. I20-'I23). 

He was the son of *Alam Shai^—a leader of the learned and 
great men of Samarqand—son of Allah Dad, son of ‘Abdiir Rahman 
ShaiHi ‘Azizan. The latter took up residence in the city of Samar¬ 
qand, and applied himself in the instruction of the religious minded 
people. It is stated that his lineage is connected with ShaiWi Shahab- 
ud-Dln^ SuhrawardI, May the Almighty have pity on him ! The said 
Kh«an having completed his education in Samarqand went to BoHiara, 
and was at first appointed a QazJy and later Shaikh-Mslam, In the 
29th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he with a view to going on 
pilgrimage of the holy places, came to Kabul and from there reached 
India. He paid his respects to the Emperor, and was allowed to 
depart after receiving a robe of honour and Rs. 6,000 in cash. He 
returned after performing the pilgrimage. 

During the time when Prince Aurangzib started from the Deccan 
to Upper India to enquire after the health of his father, ^waja ‘Abid 
was honoured by promotion to the rank of 3,000 with 500 horse, 
and the title of Khan. After the battle with Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
he was promoted to the rank of 4,000 with 700 horse®. In the 4th 
year he was appointed to the office of Sadr KulL In the 7th year he 
was exalted by the advance of his rank to 4,000 with 1,500 horse*. 

1 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 351-354, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

434 * 435, 

2 For his account see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (i 894 ),p. 3 ^^* 

3 The grant of title of I£han is recorded in *Alamgirnama, p- 
rank of 4,000 with 700 horse on p. 76. 

4 Op, cit„ p. 855. 
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In the loth year he was removed from office^, but was later appointed 
Governor of Ajmer, and received a robe of honour, an elephant and a 
standard. In the 14th year he was transferred as Governor* of the pro¬ 
vince of Multan. In the 18th year he was transferred from there and 
returned to the Courr\ and on appointment as the leader of the 
pilgrims^ he left for Mecca. In the 23rd year he was awarded in 
absentia the title of Qulij ^an**. Later he arrived at the Court, and 
was deputed*^, in the 24th year, with Shah ‘Alam Bahadur for pursuing 
Sultan Muhammad Akbar, who having shown signs of rebellion had 
taken to flight. As he returned to the Court without the prince s 
permission, he was for a time the object of censure^. After his trans¬ 
gressions had been forgiven, he was, in the same year, appointed® a 
second time to the high office of Sadr Kull on the death of Ridvl 
Kban. In the 25th year on being deputed to the Deccan campaign 
he was granted a drum®. Later, when the Emperor arrived in the 
Deccan, he was in the 29th year appointed Governor^® of the province 
of Zafarabad, Bedar. 

During the time when Emperor Aurangzlb started from Sholapur, 
with the intention of reducing BTjapur, Qulij Wian came to the 
Presence'^ and did homage. He was granted a bow and a quiver, and 
from the neighbourhood of Bijapur was deputed^* for preparing 
entrenchments. The fort, however, was surrendered by treaty. In 
the 30th year 1097 A.H. (1685-86 A.D.) when emperor Aurangzlb 
marched towards Haidarabad, he after reaching near the fort of Gol- 
konda (Golconda) ordered that the dependants of the besieged, who 
were encamped outside the walls of the fort, should be annihilated. 
The said ]^an by great exertions during this expedition reached the 


1 Maathir-i~"Alamgirl, p. 62. 

2 Op. cit., p. 110. 

4 Op. cit.i p. 143. 

6 Op. cit.t p. 203. 

8 Op. cit.y p. 207. 

10 Op. cit.» p. 263. 

12 Op. cit.y p, 278. 


3 Op. cit., p. 141. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 185. 

7 Op. cit.y p. 205. 

9 Op. cit.y p. 214, 

11 Op. cit.y p. 275. 
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fort by rapid marches. There he was struck by a cannon ball on the 
shoulder, and his hand was blown off. He exhibited great self-control, 
and rode back to his camp, Junidat-ul-Mulk Asad Khan, who was 
deputed to enquire and comfort him, found on arrival surgeons busy 
removing splinters of bones from his shoulder, and he kneeling firmly 
was busily conversing with those present without a frown on his face. 
He was drinking a cup of coffee with his second hand, and said that 
an expert stitcher had luckily been found. Although all possible steps 
were taken for his treatment, his life could not be saved^ His elder 
son was GhazI-ud-Din ^an Bahadur FTruz Jang, whose account^ and 
those of his two brothers Mu*izz-ud-Daulah Hamid !^an Bahadur'\ 
and NasIr-ud-Daulah ‘Abdur Rahim Khan^ have been separately 
included. One of his sons was Mujahid f^iin I^waja Muhammad 
^Arif; he was with the said Firuz Jang, and rose to a suitable rank. 
Another was Muhamid Khan who did not rise to any high rank; 
both of them died early in life. 

QULIJ KHAN TORANI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 92-95). 

In his youth Qulij Khan was a servant of the ‘Abdullah Khiin 
ZaHiml®, and was one of his intimate followers. Later during the 
days when Shah Jahan, the heir-apparent, was still a prince, he entered 
his service. When Shah Jahan entered Tclingana with the object of 
proceeding to Bengal, Qulij Khan*s elder brother ^an Qull Bahadur 
—who had a higher rank and mansab —displayed great devotion and 

1 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgiri, pp, 289, 290. 

2 Maa^ir-ul-UmarS^ Text, II, pp. 872-879, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
587-592. 

3 MaSthir^-ubUmar^, Text, III, pp. 765-769, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 6io, 611. 

4 Maathir-ubUmara, Text, III, pp, 835-837, translation antea. pp. 3 ^ 5 ' 3 ^ 7 - 

5 Probably 'Abdullah lOian Firuz Jang for vfhom see MaatJir^til^Umara. 
Text, II, pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 97-105. 
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self-sacrifice in the battle against Mirza Muhammad son of Afdal 
Khan who having deserted the Prince’s force was proceeding to 
Bijapur. Khan Qull and his adversary were both killed. In all the 
campaigns Qullj Khan was attached to the royal stirrups. Immediate¬ 
ly after the accession he was^ promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 
2,000 horse, and was appointed Governor of Delhi in place of Mukhcar 
Khan. In the 2nd year he was transferred as Governor of Allahabad^, 
and in the 5th year^ appointed Governor of Multan. When in the 
nth year ‘All Mardan Khan Zeg, out of disloyalty to the Shah of 
Iran, handed over the fort of Qandahiir to Emperor Shah Jahan, Qullj 
Khan was promoted to the rank of 5,000 and deputed to the govern¬ 
ment of that border tract'*. For a long time he ably administered 
that area, and made suitable arrangements for its government. He 
got possession of forts and strong places in the country and did not 
spare himself in punishing the rebellious and seditious elements. 

It is stated that when Qullj Khan after conquering Zamln Dawar 
turned to take the fort of Bust, the commandant Mihrab ^an—who 
was one of the ablest and most courageous officers of the Shah— 
vigorously defended it by guns, muskets and using other similar means 
of defence. Qullj ^an by the force of his arms and bravery was the 
first to enter the fort, and killed every Iranian who came up to oppose 
him, Mihrab I^an with a few men retreated into the citadel, and 
sheltered himself there. When as a result of mines exploding under 
the outer defences {Sher Hap), a way was opened up, Mihrab Khan 
asked for quarter and came out, Qullj I^an out of clemency and 
large-heartedness, granted him his wish to retire to Iran, In the 13th 
year, when Malik Hamza, the governor of Sistan at the instigation of 
‘Abdal, the Zamtnddr of Qandahar, sent a force and created a commo¬ 
tion there, Qullj l^an sent a body of troops to pursue it. This force 

1 BadshShnama, I, pt. i, p. 118. His appointment as Governor of Delhi is 
recorded on p. 126. 

2 Op. cit.. p. 255. His rank was also raised by 500 with 5^0 horse, 

3 Op. cit., p. 4 ^ 7 * 4 Bsdshdhndma^ II, p. 35. 
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destroyed the embankment {band) on which depends the entire 
cultivation oE Sistan, and returned. He also seized ‘Abdal and 
executed him . In the 14th year, Qulij ^an returned to the Court 
frem Qandahar, and was again appointed^ Governor oE Multan. In the 
17th year on the transEar oE Sa‘Id Khan Firuz Jang he was exalted to 
the high office oE the Governor oE the Panjab^. He rendered valuable 
services in the BalHi and Badakhshan campaign. When Prince 
Murad Bakhsh returned to Kabul, the charge oE the province oE 
Badakhshan^ at the recommendation oE the Prime Minister Sa‘d 
Ullah EGian, was assigned to him. He again did good service in 
chastising the Almanan. In the 23rd year he was deputed'^ with 
Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur to the Qandahar expedition, 
and with Rustam Khan DcccanI was conspicuous Eor his brave and 
courageous exploits in the battle against the Iranians. As a result his 
rank was increased to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, two-and three-horse, 
and he was appointed Governor oE Kabul®. In the 27th year corres¬ 
ponding to 1064 A.H. (1654 A.D.) he died in his fieE oE Bhera^ in 
the Sindhsagar Duab. He had no son. Khan jar Khan, his son-in-law 
was appointed to the rank oE 1,500 Eoot and horse, and a suitable 
pension was sanctioned to his dependants. It is stated that he always 
had in his service 1,000 Ozbeg troopers wearing genuine heron- 
plumes. Though there was much praying and Easting in his camp, 
gambling, sodomy, drinking and Eornication were also prevalent. 
Prostitutes {Lulls) always Eornied a part oE his camp. He erected inns 
all along the way from Lah 5 rc to Multan. He bought the houses 
adjoining the sacred tomb of the Shail^-uHslam Shaikh Baha*-ud-Dln 

1 Op. cit., pp. 170-172. 

2 Op. cit.j p. 234. 3 Op. cit., p. 356. 

4 Op. cit. p. 564. 

5 ^Amal Salih^ III, p. 71. 6 Op. cit.t p. 100. 

7 Op. ciJ., Ill, p. 181, where it is stated that news was received of Qulij 

Khan*s death on 15th Safr, 1064 A.H, (5th January, 1654 A.D.). The place 
is Bhera in the Panjab and not Behra as in the text. 
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Zikaria\ which was very confined, and enlarged and improved it. It 
is stated that even at the height of his prosperity he was always 
respectful to ‘Abdullah Khan, and never wrote to him without the 
superscription 'Arddasht (Petition). 

QURAISH SULTAN^^ OF KASHGHAR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 6i, 62). 

Kashghar is a country belonging to the 6th clime, and is extremely 
flourishing. To the north of it are the hills of Mughalistan. That 
boundary is connected^ with Shash (Tashkhand), and it also adjoins 
Turfan, and passing from there it joins the Qalmaq territory. From 
Shash to Turfan is a three months* journey. On the west also it has 
a long range mouAtains from which start the Mughalistan hills. On 
its cast and south is a desert^ and ridges of moving sand. The lineage 
of Quraish Sultan goes back to the Great Qaan'^ as follows. Quraish 
Sultan was the son of Sultan ‘Abdur Rashid Khan, son of Sultan Abu 
Sa‘Id ^an son of Sultan Ahmad Khan commonly known as Alabeha 
Khan, son of Yunus Khan, son of Owais l^an, son of Shcr ‘Ali 
Oghlan, son of Khidr f^waja Khan, son of Tughluq Timur Khan, 
son of Alsanuqa Khan, son of Dava Khan, son of Yaraq Khan, son 
of Bisun Khan Tua, son of Mawatgan, son of Chaghata*! Khan, son 
of Chingiz ^an Qutlugh^. Nigar Khanam, mother of Emperor 
Babur was the daughter of Yunus Khan. When ‘Abdur Rashid Khan 

1 For his life sec Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 
97. He was a famous saint of Mukan, and apparently Qulij I£ban had his tomb 
enlarged while he was Governor of Multan. 

2 Blochmann in I (2nd cdn.), p. 511, has given a free translation of 

the above account under Shah Muhammad son of Quraish Sultan. The genea¬ 
logical tree of the Chaghta’i family published on p. 512, is based on Akbarnama^ 
Text, III, p. 553, and Tartkh-i^Rashidi, 

3 Adapted from Tarikh-i-Rashidiy see Elias & Ross*s translation, p. 394. 

4 Great Qaan, is Chingiz Khan. 

5 Various readings of the names are given in Tdrikh-i-Rashtdh Akbarnama 
and Blochmann. 
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died, the government of Kashghar came to ‘Abdul Karim ^in the 
elder brother of Quraish Sultan. He acted in accordance with his 
father s will, and treated his brothers with kindness and regard. 
Meanwhile a quarrel arose between Khudabanda son of Quraish 
Sultan and his uncle Muhammad Khan. Khudabanda hastened to 
and with the help of the people of the place took possession 
of Turfan and the adjacent territory. The Khan became suspicious 
of Quraish Sultan, and sent him off to the Hijaz. He went with his 
wife and children to Badal^shan» and from there proceeded to Balkh, 
and with the permission of ‘Abdullah Khan migrated to India. In 
the 34 ^^ year he waited upon the Emperor Akbar, and was exalted 
with royal favour^. In the 37th year corresponding to 1000 A.El. 
(1592 A.D.) he died at Hajlpur of abdominal pains^. He had 
attained the rank of 700. After him his sons were suitably provided 
(by the Emperor). 


QUTB-UD-DIN KHAN-^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 56-59). 

He was the brother of Shams-ud-Din Khan Atga, and one of the 
great officers of Emperor Akbar. He held the high rank of 5,000. 
During the time when his fief was in the Panjab^, he built several 
grand holy buildings—^which were a monument of this great officer— 
in the great city of Lahdre. In the 9th year’ he hastened to Kabul 

1 The account of Quraish Sultan’s career in Bacla kh shan etc, is taken from 
AkbarnUma, Text. Ill, p. 556. translation, IH, p. 844. He was appointed to a 
rank of 700 after his arrival in India. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, p. 610, translation, p. 981, where it is stated that he 
died of diarrhoea. 

3 Blochmann, A*in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 353, 354 * For brother Shams- 
ud-Din generally known as Atga I^an see Blochmann, pp. 337, 338, and 
Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 531, 535* 

4 Akbarndma, Text, II, p, 193, Beveridge's translation, II, p. 299. 

5 Op. rif.. Text, II, p. 239, translation, p. 361. The visit to ghaznl is 
recorded on p. 241 of the text, and on p. 364 of the translation. 
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to assist Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He went to Ghazni—which 
was his native place—and showed great kindness to his clansmen and 
kinsmen, whether near or far. He also built a house and established 
a garden there and then returned. When the Panjab was taken from 
the Atga Khd. Qutb-ud-Din was granted Malwa*. After the con¬ 
quest of Gujarat he was granted Sarkar Broach as his jaglr. Broach 
is situated to the south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort situated on the 
bank of Narbada just before it opens into the sea; it is regarded as 
one of the sea-ports of Gujarat. Afterwards he came to the Court, 
and received* the high rank of 5,000. As he showed signs of 
greatness and understanding, in the 24th year he was* appointed 
guardian of Prince Sultan Salim, and received a daqii robe of honour— 
a very high honour of the Timurid dynasty—and the title of Beglar 
Begh which is one of the chief titles bestowed by this family. Out 
of gratitude for these great benefactions he arranged a grand banquet, 
and begged the Emperor to grace it with his presence. Emperor 
Akbar in this gathering placed Prince Salim on his shoulder, and 
thereby added materially to his glory and good fortune. Shortly 
afterwards the settlement of the Broach Sarkar^ up to Nadhurbar was 
entrusted to him. In the 28th year 991 A.H. (1583 A.D.) Sultan 
Muzaffar made Gujarat a hot bed of rebellion, and Qu^-ud-Dln, who 
in spite of his wisdom and foresight, had become® negligent, did not 
exert himself to remedy the situation. Though the Pattan officers 
wrote that the rebels were attacking his fief and dominion, and to 

deal with their insurrection he should proceed there quickly, but he 

delayed, and did not render efficient service. When he was censured 
from the Court, he sent an army against the enemy, but this force 

1 The expulsion of the Atga Khel from the Panjab and the grant of 
Malwa to Qutb-ud-Din are recorded on pp. 332, 333 of the text and p. 487 of 
the translation. 

2 Akbarnama^ Text, III, p. 184, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 257. 

3 Op, cit,. Text, pp. 274, 275, translation, p. 401. 

4 Op, cit,, Text, p. 280, translation, p, 410. 

5 Op, cit,, Text, p. 409, translation, p. 507. 
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was defeated and returned. At this time after making proper arrange¬ 
ments for the safety of the Broach fort, he himself came forward. 
His well-wishers represented that it was neither right to treat lightly 
a great rebellion, nor was it proper to ignore the soldiery, rather it 
was the occasion to lavish gold freely (on the soldiers) and win their 
hearts, but he paid no heed to them. When Sultan Muzaffat app¬ 
roached and the two armies were drawn up, many of his men deserted 
and went over to the enemy. Consequently Qutb-ud-Din was obliged 
to withdraw with his clansmen to the enclosed city of Baroda. Qutb- 
ud-Dln because of his greed for his possessions and love of life had 
not the courage to expose his life, and so entertained the idea of peace. 
He sent Zain-ud-Din Kanbii with the proposal that he might be 
allowed to depart to the Hijaz with his possessions. He did not 
realize that wealth was accumulated in order to preserve honour, and 
life was only worth living when it was honourable. He brought 
eternal disgrace on his head by appearing before Sul^n Muzaffar after 
securing a document of capitulation. The Sultan wickedly violated 
the agreement and handed him over to executioners who put him to 
deaths 

It is stated that the seditious nature and faithlessness of the Sultan 
were patent to Qutb-ud-Din l^an, but the destined Fate had blinded 
the eyes of his intelligence so that he at the words of such a perfidious 
person uselessly sacrificed his life. 

Verse 

When Death played for the stake of his life, 

Face closed his kccn-sightcd eyes. 

Of his sons Naurang ^an was for a time at Akbar’s Court. 
Later he was granted a fief in Malwa, and finally received a jagtr 
in Gujarat. In that province he performed good service till in the 

I Op. cit., Text, pp. 421, 422, translation, pp. 626-629 for a detailed 
account of Muzaffar^s campaign against Broach and of the death of Qutb-ud- 
Din, 
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39th year he died of a pain in his abdomen. The second son was 
Gujar Klian^ He also had a ja^r in Gujarat, and served in that 
province under ^an A*zam Koka. 


QUTB-UD-DIN KHAN KhlWESHGl I 
(Vol. Ill, pp. I02 'Io8). 

He was the second son of Na^ar Bahadur. As he and his elder 
brother Shams-ud-Dm I^an quarrelled with one another w'hile they 
were jointly employed in the Faujdart of Juniigarh in Sorath, Emperor 
Shah Jahan sent Shams-ud-Din l^an to the Deccan, and made 
Qutb-ud'Din fief'holdcr and Faujdar of Pattan, Gujarat. When in 
the beginning of the illness of Emperor Shah Jahan, Prince Murad 
Bakhsh, Governor of the Suba of Gujarat through lack of comprehension 
and faint-heartedness lost patience and assumed sovereignty, the fief., 
holders and feudal chiefs of the province were obliged, willy-nilly, 
to obey and serve under him. Qutb-ud-Dln^ also joined him. In 
the battles against Jaswant and Data Shikoh^ he rendered him good 
service. Later when that madcap fool fell a victim to the trickery of 
‘Alamgir, and was made a prisoner^ at Mathura on 4th Shawwal 
(25th June, 1658), Qutb-ud-Dln two days after the event waited upon 
Aurangzlb, and receiving a robe of honour was appointed Faujdar of 

1 Naurang Kh an and Gujar Khan arc often mentioned in Akharnamat III, 
in connection with the campaigns in Gujarat under l^han A‘zam. Naurang 
10ian*s death is recorded on text p. 651 and translation, p. 1001, where he is 
stated to have died of diarrhoea at Junagarh. Naurang Khan arranged the 
translation of Babur’s Memoirs by Muhammad Quli Hissari, sec Rieu, Catalogue, 
n, p. 799. 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, I, p. 294, for the part 
played by him in the murder of 'AU Naqi, Murad’s Vaztr, after he joined the 
latter. For an account of Murad assuming royalty see the same work. II, pp. 
3.02-305. 

3 Battles of Dharmat and Samugarh. 

Vide Sir Jadunath’s detailed account, pp. 432-436. 
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S6rath\ When the fugitive Data Shikoh reached Tatta, and went 
by way of the desert with the design of entering Gujarat, which he 
believed to be without a force or leader who could oppose him, and 
at the advice of some persons went along the sea shore—a path that 
was untrodden, and consequently the road was very difficult and 
hard to traverse—into that country, and once again showing his 
independence created a disturbance, the officers and all auxiliaries of 
the area gathered round him. Qiitb-ud-Dln, however, through far¬ 
sightedness and sagacious judgment did not during this tumult give 
up his allegiance to Aurangzib, and did not join Dara Shikoh. After 
the battle of Ajmer, when the helpless Dara Shik 5 h had again to fly, 
Qutb-ud-Dui was rewarded with an increase in his mansah and the 
title of Khan^. 

When Rat Singh was defeated by his brother Raimal—the 
Zamtnddr of Jam, who was a feudatory chief of the Empire—the terri¬ 
tory on the latter’s death was assigned from the Court of his son Satr 
Sal. Ral Singh becoming presumptuous imprisoned his nephew, and 
took possession of the territory. Relying on the help of TTmajI, the 
Zamlnddr of Kach (Cutch), he expelled from all places the agents of 
Qutb-ud-Din Khan, who had been deputed to collect the tribute of 
the territory. The Khan with nearly 8,000 horse and a large infantry 
force started in the 5th year from Junagarh. When he arrived 
near the city of Jam, that disagreeable person came out four kos to 
meet the Khan and erected entrenchments. For two months an arti¬ 
llery and musketry duel took place. At last the Khan one day fell 
on the infidels, and pressed them hard. Raf Singh, who was facing 
the Khan, lost his life together with his one son, his uncle and rela. 
tions, and other officers, in all 300 persons. On all sides infidels were 
slain, and the rest fled. The city of Jam received the name of 
Islamnagar". The Khan was rewarded with royal favours. Latter, he 

1 ‘Alamgirndma, p. 146. 

2 'Alamgtrndma^ pp. 338, 339. 

3 For the expedition against Jam see *Alamg}rndma^ pp. 7 775 * 
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was deputed to the Deccan^, and under Mlrza Raja Jai Singh and at 
the head of 7,000 horse he exerted himself greatly in devastating the 
territory of Sivajl. When after Sivajl’s submission, the Mlrza Raja 
turned his attention to the country of ‘Adil Shah, the Klian was 
placed in charge of the rearguard. He repeatedly did great deeds in 
engaging the enemy. In the 9th year he was summoned to the Court, 
and had the honour of paying his respects. His rank was increased 
by 500^. In the loth year he was deputed under Muhammad Aimn 
Khan Mtr Ba^sht for the chastisement of the Yusufza’i® Afghans. 
Later he was again transferred to the Deccan, and remained there till 
the end of his life. 

As he had become an old servant of that territory, he behaved 
towards the governors on the principle of “slanting the jar and not 
spilling the contents.” This was specially so with fOian Jahan who 
was greatly annoyed with him. Both sent petitions against one 
another to the Emperor. In the 20th year, 1088 A.H, (1677 A.D.) 
when governorship of the Deccan was transferred from f^an Jahan to 
Diler Khan, the said lOian under the new Governor was busy fighting 
against the Bijapurls, when he died^. His dead body was conveyed 
to Qasur in the Panjab which was his home. He was a prudent 
commander, in whom skill was combined with diplomacy. Khan 
Jahan was afraid of him. 

It is stated that in his later days his eyesight became very weak. 
Khan Jahan, as a result of his differences with him, reported that 
Qutb-ud-Dln Khan had grown old and blind. The Khan, who was 
vigilant and clever, on hearing of it immediately married the daughter 
of an elephant driver, and contrived, by giving it publicity, that it 
should be included in the report of events, so that I^an Jahan’s report 
might appear to be the result of enmity. He had four and two 
daughters. His eldest son Muhammad Khan, was the best of tliem. 

1 *Alamgtrnama, p. 827. 

2 Op. cit., p. 1033. The increase was 500 horse and his rank became 
3,500 with 3,000 horse. 

3 Op. cif., p. 10^7. 


ij Adaathir-i-^Alamgtrit p. 161. 
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He was killed soon after his father’s death in the battle of 
Mal^air. Xhe second Mustfa Khan renounced his office and became 
a dervish. Both of them left behind a number of children, Xhe 
other two Nizam-ud-Din and Fath-ud-Dln left no descendants. 

Qutbpura, which was one of the noted quarters of Aurangabad was 
named after him. It is stated that this quarter was held by Kirat Singh 
son of Raja Jai Singh. He built an edifice and a large tank in it. Qutb- 
ud-Dln, in the days of his influence, claimed them as his hereditary 
property on the ground that his father Nazar Muhammad during tlie 
siege of Daulatabad had settled there and laid the foundations of the 
quarter. He wanted to have it transferred to him from the Raja. 
Xhere was a case, and the matter was reported to the Emperor. An 
order assigning the land to the Khan was received from the Court. 
Xhe Khan paid the price of the building to the Raja. Up to the 
present day, when none of his descendants are of any importance, they 
derive their livelihood from the income of this quarter. But his 
daughter’s descendants have endeavoured to secure employment, and 
have become known. One of them, a daughter’s son, Dost Muha¬ 
mmad by name, was an honest man, of a faqtrAWt disposition and a 
lover of the poor. For a long time he held Xankli, Bcrar in fief, and 
so that pargana was known by his name. Later, his son after him 
received his father’s title and held that pargana. He was a noble- 
minded man of his times. He died a few years back. At present 
his brother’s son, Khwcshgl Kh an by name, has inherited those lands, 
and he also holds most of Qutbpura together with the old building, 
either through inheritance or by purchase. Considering the results 
of inheritance this quarter should have ceased to have any importance. 
But as the deceased Muthawwur Khan’ fGiweshgl—who was a high 
officer, and well known for his pleasing manners and noble quali¬ 
ties—when he came to the Deccan with AmIr-uLUmara Husain All 
Khan, settled down there in view of his belonging to the same caste, 

I For a more detailed account of Muthawwur Wian, see Maathir-$il‘' 
UmarS, Text, III, pp, 776-793, translation antea pp. 333 ' 343 * 
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and having old connections with the family. He spent nearly thirty 
years in this place, and as a result of his efforts to develop it the 
place once again began to flourish. The late Muthawwiir Khan died 
on the first of Rabi* II, 1156 A.H. (4th May, 1743 A.D.), and was 
buried near his own house in Qutbpura. As his real name was 
Rahmat Khan. Mir Ghulam ‘All Azad BilgramI, at the request of the 
writer, composed a versified chronogram in reference to this name. 

Quatrain 

To Muthawwur I^an canic the appointed time; 

The eternal garden became his stage. 

The guardian angel announced the date of his death ! 

May the Mercy of God be with him. 

{Rahmat atzid shdmil ao: 1156 A.H.; 1743 A.D.) 

QUTB-UD-DTN KHAN KHWESHGI II 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 126-130). 

Qutb-ud-Dln ^an KhweshgT*s alias was Bayazid, His father 
was Sultan Ahmad KhalafzaT\ daughter’s son of Nai^ar Bahadur, 
and son-in-law of Jan Baz Khan Khwcshgi. The father became famous 
and influential in the service of Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah. 
For some reason he retired from service, and took up residence in his 
native country. Later, on being summoned by the Emperor^ he 
resolved again to serve him, but on the way he was attacked by 
madness, and died. He had four sons, viz., Husain Khan^—whose 
account has been given separately—, Bayazid Khan, Pir Khan and 
‘All Khan. The third did not prosper. The second was appointed 
to a high rank during the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah, but 
he died young. His son Nur Khan became known as Shams Khan*^, 
and was appointed Faujdar of Duaba Baht (Bist) Jalandhar (Jullundur). - 

1 Emperor Aurangzib, see Maathir^fil-U mar a. Text, I, p, 600. 

2 AIaathir-ul‘Umaraj Text, I, pp, 600-605, Beveridge & Prasliad’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 641-643. 

3 According to Irvine, Journ. As. Soc, Bengal, LXIII, p. 132, his name 
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At the time the turbulent tribe of Sikhs plundered the country 
from Lah5re to near Delhi and spread anarchy in the area. Having 
defeated the forces of Wazir ^an" Faujdar of Sirhind they took 
possession of the city. When Shams-ud-Din ^an became the 
Faajddr, he started with 5,000 horse, and a large number of gentlefolk 
and craftsmen of all types from the Muhammadan population—who 
had collected together to wage a religious war and vied with one 
another in their zeal to wage war against the infidels even to the 
extent of sacrificing their lives—and encountered the Sikh forces. An 
engagement took place at Rfilion seven kos distant from Sultanpiir. 
After much firing of cannon and throv/ing stones with slings the 
infidels were terrified, and many were slain by the sword. The 
frightened Sikhs entered the Rahon fort, and after striving hard in 
vain for some days to hold the siege fled“. Later through courage 
and bravery or rather through God-given fortune he defeated them in 
twenty two battles. Later, Muhammad Amin IGian Chin Bahadur 
was appointed by the Emperor to go with the advance army, and 
after he reached Sirhind, Shams-ud-Din ^an out of pride did not 
have recourse to him, and independently went on chastising the Sikhs, 
and conquered the Sirhind fort. Muhammad Amin wrote to the 
Emperor that Shams ^an’s head, on account of the force that he had 
with him, was full of dangerous designs and that he should not be 
trusted. The officers of the State overlooked his claims, and he who 
expected to be rewarded was dismissed. 

according to Danishmand l^an was Shamshcr f^weshgi, and he was made 
Shams-ud-Din M}an on joining the imperial service and given the rank of 500 
with 150 horse. 

1 His name was Muhammad Jan, but later he received the title of Kar 
Talab Khan and finally of Wazir Khan. He had the rank of 3,000, see Irvine, 
/or. cit,» p. 122, note 3. His forces were defeated at a plain between Alwan 
Sara*i and Banur some 10-12 miles north-east of Sirhind on 24th Rabi‘ I, 1122 
A.H. (22nd May, 1710 A,D.), vide Irvine, p. 123, 

2 Irvine's account, pp. 126, 127, is apparently taken verbatim from 
Madthir, Later successes of Shams Khan are noted on pp, 132, * 33 * 
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But Bayazid Khan was a man of the world and an opportunist. 
While holding a minor mansab he was able to obtain the appointment 
of a Fatijddr. When Bahadur Shah marched to give battle to Muha¬ 
mmad A*zam Shah, Bayazid Khan paid his respects and joined his 
forces. After the victory he was rewarded by appointment to a high 
rank and received the title of Qutb-ud-Din Khan. Later he gained 
access to Prince ‘Azim-ush-Shan, and as a result was appointed Fattjddr 
of Jammu. 

When the Guru (Bandah) who was the chief and leader of the 
Sikhs went from L 5 hgarh to the ice-mountains\ but could not remain 
there from fear of the imperial troops, and after traversing many 
defiles and gorges came out by way of Ra’ipur and Bahrampur. Qutb- 
ud-Din Khan was 16 kos to the west by north of Ra’Tpur, and by a 
strange coincidence his brother’s son Shams I^an, who had been 
transferred from the Duab, came to his uncle to take leave. On 
hearing the news Qutb-ud-Din Khan immediately sent Shahdad Khan 
the brother-in-law of Shams Khan with i ,500 horse to protect Ra’Tpur, 
and himself proceeded with 900 horse in company with Shams Khan. 
They had gone half way and were occupied in hunting when news was 
received that the leader of those audacious people was close at hand. 
Qutb-ud-Din was of the opinion that they should hasten to Ra’ipur 
and attack the Guru with the whole force. Shams f^an, however, 
who had several times defeated them, did not worry about them, and 
started after them. He did not use his artillery, but galloped to the 
attack. When the forces met, and the Sikhs heard Shams Khan’s 
name, they thought the only course left was to escape with their lives, 
and fled. Shams Khan followed them. Though Qutb-ud-Din 
Khan urged that this victory should be regarded as providential, and 
they should only after collecting their forces proceed to extirpating the 
enemy, but Shams Khan out of youthful impetuosity and pride for 

I Mountains in the Nahan State in the Panjab, vide Irvine, p. 140. For 
the siege of Lohgarh sec Irvine, pp. 137-140 and Madthir-Hl-Umard. Text, III, 

pp. 67Z-674. 
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his own valour would not turn the rein. The Shiks perceived the 
smallness of the pursuing force and turned back. They fought with 
small arms, and a sharp engagement took place. Finally when their 
arms grew tired they threw away their swords and attacked each other 
with their teeth. At last Shams I^an was killed\ and Qutb-ud-Din 
became insensible as a result of many wounds. Only a few Afghans 
with the elephants of the two leaders remained there. The Kafirs at 
times dragged the two elephants, and again the Afghans attacked and 
rescued them. Meanwhile Shahdad Khan, who had been coming 
from Ra’ipur to welcome (Qutb-ud-Din and Shams Khan), heard of 
what had happened. He galloped hard, and arrived in the nick of 
time. Those miscreants believed that Shams IGian had now come, 
and dispersing like the stars of the Bear (the Great Bear constellation), 
fled. Shahdad ^an considering return advisable retired to Ra’Ipur. 
After three days Qutb-ud-Din died. The bodies of both were convey¬ 
ed to their native place and buried. This Shahdad Khan later attained 
great promotion in this reign; a separate account^ of his career has 
been given. Qutb-ud-Din Khan had no som 


QUTB-UD-DIN mAN" SHAIKH KHOBAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 66-68). 

He was the daughter’s son of ShaiUi Salim of Fathpiir. His 
father was a Shaij^zada of Bada’dn, and was a foster-brother of 
Emperor Jahangir. When Jahangir in the days of his princehood 
went to Allahabad, and through presumption and being led astray 
began seizing territory, he gave ShailA ^uban the title of Qutb-ud- 
Dln fQaan, and appointed him Governor of Bihar. After his accession 

1 In Irvine, p. 141, Shams Khan's death is mentioned, but the place of the 
battle Is not indicated. 

2 Maa^ir^uUUmara^ Text, II, pp. 711-715- 

3 Blochmann, A"~m, I (2nd edn.), pp. 557 ^ 55 ^- For Sliail^h Salim Chishti s 
life see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 34 ^' 
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he raised him^ to the rank of 5,000 and appointed him Governor of 
Bengal. As the turbulence and seditious-mindedness of ShEr Afgan 
Khan Istalju—who had his fief in Burdwan in Bengal—had been 
repeatedly reported to the Emperor, or because of bis wife Mihrun- 
Nisa Begam of whom the Emperor was enamoured, as has been 
detailed in the account of Sher Afgan—the Emperor when sending 
off Qutbi-ud-Din gave him a hint that if he found Shcr Afgan loyal 
and obedient he should let him remain, otherwise he should send him 
to the Court. Should the latter object to coming, he should punish 
him. When Qutb-ud-Dm Khan reached Bengal, he because of Shcr 
Afgan’s manners and dealings became suspicious, and although he sent 
for him, the latter, as he had been informed by his agent’s letter of 
what had taken place (at the Court) offered unsubstantial excuses for 
not coming. Qutb-ud-Dm started by rapid marches for Burdwan. 
He sent ahead his sister’s son ShaiH} Ghiyatha to ascertain what was 
in Shcr Afgan’s mind, and to tell him that they had come to collect the 
tributes due from the Zamlndars of the district, and that he should 
assist them in this work. Gh iyatha by honied words and cajolery so 
represented matters as to make Sher Afgan feel sure that no trickery 
was intended. He came unattended to welcome (Qutb-ud-Din). 
When the latter heard that Sher Afgan was coming, he instructed his 
confidential followers to put Sh^ Afgan to death as soon as Qutb-ud- 
Dln gave the signal by raising his whip. Sher Afgan came with two 
men, and respectfully held an interview. The men from all sides 
pressed round, Sher Afgan remarked, “What sort of a demeanour is 
this?” Qutb-ud-Din held back his men, and advancing a few steps 
started talking to him. Shcr Afgan realizing from Qutb-ud-Din’s 
manner that treachery was in the offing became aggressive. It is 
stated that Qutb-ud-Din during the interview with Sher Afgan had 
been so impressed by his polished manners that he had given up all 
idea of harming him. When he raised his hand to keep back his 
men, they mistook it for the arranged signal and became active. 

I Rogers & Pevciridge's translation of Tag^Hk-i-Jahangm^ L p. 78 . 
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Shcr Afgan being compelled drew his sword, and so smote the belly 
of Qutb'ud'Dln—who was very corpulent that his bowels gushed out, 
Qutb-ud-Dln holding his belly with both hands cried out with a loud 
voice that they should not allow the disloyal person to escape. Ablh 
^an Kashmiri—who was a high officer, and was well known for his 
bravery and courage—urged on his horse, and struck with his sword 
Shcr Afgan on the head. Shcr Afgan in his turn struck Ablh Khan 
hard with his sword and killed him. Meanwhile Qutb-ud-Dln Khan*s 
servants gathered round from all sides, and finished Shcr Afgan with 
the sword of retribution. Qutb-ud-Dln ^lan remained on horse-back 
long enough to hear the news that Shcr Afgan had been killed. Then 
he gave way. He, however, sent Ghiyatha to Burdwan to confiscate 
Shcr Afgan’s property and to bring his family. He himself started 
off in a palanquin, but died after traversing a short distance. His 
body was conveyed to Fathpur SikrI. This happened in ioi6 A.H. 
(1607 -A’D.) in the 2nd year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign^ 

QUTLUQ QADAM KHAN QARAWAL^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 52, 53). 

In his early life he was a servant of Mirza Kamran. Later he 
attached himself to the saddle-straps of Emperor Humayun. During 
the reign of Emperor Akbar he rose to a high rank. In the 19th 

1 The account is adapted from Tttzuh-i-JahangirU L PP- Fora 

critical account of Shcr Afgan and his murder see Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangirj pp. 174, 175. where most of the relevant authorities arc cited. Slier 
Afgan’s tomb is at Burdwan vide Abdul Wali, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (N.S.) 
XIII, pp. 184-186 (1917). Also see Beni Prasad. Proc. Indian Historical Records 
Commission^ IV, pp. 19-25 (Gilcutta, 1922). 

2 See Blochmann, A’in, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 477, 478. His name there is 
given as “Qutlugh Qadam I^ian Akhta-bcgl**, and his name is explained as the 
Khan of Oadam-i-mubaraii, the name given to stones with the impression of the 
foot of the Prophet. A Qarawal, according to Irvine, Army of the Indian 
Moghuls^ pp. 189, 225, is a huntsman in peace, and a scout or skirmisher in 
war. Blochmann’s account contains further details about Qutlugh Qadam I£han. 
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year he was deputed with Mun‘Im Beg Khan Khanan to Bengal, and 
there looked after the affairs of the State, He rose to the rank of 
1,000, and died at his appointed time. His son Asad Khan was sent 
with Prince Sultan Murad to the Deccan, and in the 46th year he 
was with Shail^ Abul Fadl when the latter halted near the tank of 
Qutlugh\ At that place he was struck by a cannon ball fired from 
the fort of Daulatabad. His abdomen was so badly torn that his 
entrails came out. He, however, did not lose his self-control, but 
died at midnight. 

RADAWI KHAN SAIYID ‘ALI 
(Vol. II, pp. 307-309). 

He was the second son of Sadr-us-Sadur Miran Saiyid Jalal Bokharl^ 
of whom a separate account has been given. When Emperor Shah 
Jahan in the 20th year of his reign proceeded from the Capital towards 
Kabul, he left Saiyid Jalal,—who was very ill at the time—in the 
Capital, and took Saiyid ‘All with him for carrying on the work as 
his father’s deputy‘^ After his father’s death Saiyid ‘All’s rank was 
increased"^ to 1,000 with 200 horse. In the 21st year he was exalted 
by a further increase of 500 with 200 horse. In the 22nd year he 
was appointed Superintendent of the jewel-room, and of the precious 
vessels. In the same year he had an increase of 500 with 50 horse. 
In the 24th year he was removed from this office, and appointed 
Superintendent of the library and picture gallery in succession to the 
late Mir Salih J^ushnavis. In the 25th year he was favoured by an 

He is, however, incorrect in identifying him with Qutlu or Qatlu I^an Afghan 
of the Tabaqat (see Dc’s translation. III, p. 5^2) to whom Shai^b Farid was sent 
for negotiating a peace in the 29th year. 

1 Text, III, p, 795, Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 1192. His 
name there is given as Payinda ^an. See also Beveridge’s note 2 on the same 
page. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 447-451, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 737 ' 74 o- 

3 Bddshahnama, II, p. 638, 


4 Of, cit,y p. 682. 
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increase of 150 horse, and in the 28th year his rank by promotion 
became 2,500 with 500 horse. He also received the title of Ridavi 
Khan, and was appointed Bakhsht and Reporter of the province of 
Ahmadabad in succession to Dost Kam—, and he was in addition the 
Amin (revenue agent) of that province^. In the 30th year he on transfer 
returned to the Court, and was appointed Reporter of the provinces. 
When the affairs of the State came into the hands of Aurangzlb, he 
joined him, and in the 2nd year received an annual pension of 
Rs. 12,000^, and retired. In the 5th year he was reinstated , and 
granted the rank of 2,500 with 400 horse, a robe of honour, and an 
enamelled dagger. In the 9th year he was appointed Dtvan of the 
Begam Sahib in succession to Rashida I hJotishnavtSy and given an 
increase of 100 horse. In the loth year he was promoted to the 
high office of Chief Sadr in succession to ‘Abid Khan; he was granted 
a robe of honour, and his rank was increased to 3,000 foot with 500 
horse^. In the 24th year^ corresponding to 1091 A.H, (1680 A.D.) 
he died. 

(RAJA) RAGHONATH 
(Vol. II, p. 282). 

He was one of the the proteges of Sa‘d Ullah Khan‘s. About the 
end of the 23rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan s reign he was favoured 
with the grant of the title of Ral, and the gift of a gold pen-case . 
In the 26th year he had a suitable increase in rank, and was appointed 
record keeper {Daftarddr) of the ^dlsa and Tan. hy the 29th year his 
rank was advanced to 1,000 with 200 horse. In the 30th year, after the 
death of Sa‘d Ullah Khan, he received a rob^ of honour, an increase 

1 Amal SMih^ III, p. 203, 

2 *Alamgtrn 3 ma, p. 440. ^ 1 ^* c-u u 

4 Op, cit„ p. 1049. His earlier appointment as Divhi of the Begam Sahi 

is also mentioned there. See also Maathir'i-*Alamgirif p. ba. 

5 Maa^ir-i-^Alarngiru p, 207. 

6 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 441 - 449 - 

7 ^Amal Salih, III, p. no. 
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in rank of 200 horse, and the title of Rai Rayan. It was further 
arranged that until the appointment of a chief Dtvan^, he should 
report (to the Emperor) all affairs of the Dtvarft. As Fate had decreed 
that the affairs of the State should devolve on Emperor Aurangzlb, 
Raghunath with other clerical officials waited upon Aurangzlb after the 
battle with Dara Shik 5 h. In the battle with Shuja* and the second 
battle with Dara Shik 5 h Raghunath had his place in the centre of the 
army. After the second coronation his rank was increased to 2,500 with 
500 horse, and he was granted the title of Raja. He carried on his 
duties in a masterly manner. In the 6th year of Emperor AurangzTb’s 
reign, corresponding to 1073 A.H. (1662-63 A.D.) he died^. 

RAHMAT KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 283'286). 

He was Hakim Diya’-ud-Din, son of Hakim Qutba brother of Hakim 
Rukna of Kashan, who was a famous physician, and the most eloquent 
of men. Hakim Rukna was a favourite of Shah ‘Abbas I, who often 
used to come to his house. After seeing that the Shah was ill disposed 
towards him, he migrated^ to India in the reign of Emperor Akbar; 
with reference to this incident he composed the following verse: — 

Verse 

If one morning the sky^ be averse to me, 

At evening I will leave his domain as does the sun. 

During the reigns of Emperors Akbar and Jahangir he led a 
peaceful life. Diya’-ud-Dln had married the younger daughter of 

1 The death of Sa‘d Ullah Khan and the grant of the title of Rai Rayan 
to Raja Raghunath and new arrangements are recorded in *Amal Sslih, III, pp. 
218, 220. 

2 *Alamgirnama, p. 829. He is stated to have been the Mutsaddt of the 
Dlvant, 

3 Akbarnlma, Text, 111 , p. 816, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1224. 

4 wXl* ^bc verse has a double meaning, Shah ‘Abbas I or the sky. 
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Taliba Amuli, who had been brought up by Satl ^anam^ who was 
the wife of Nasira, the brother of HakTm Rukna. On this account he 
was favoured by Emperor Shah Jahan, and in the 14th year was 
appointed Superintendent of the Karktraq khana (furring department), 
and granted** a title and a female elephant. In the i8th year'* his 
rank was increased to 1,000 w'ith 150 horse. In the 22nd year he 
was made Superintendent of Branding (Pagh), and in the 24th year 
granted an increase of 100 horse in his rank. In the 27th year on 
the transfer of Mtr Bakhsht he was appointed Divan and Superinten¬ 
dent of the Karktraq khana'^ of the province of Ahmadabad, and in 
the 29th year his rank was raised to 1,500 with 400 horse. During 
the time of illness of Emperor Shah Jahan, when Sultan Murad 
Bakhsh assumed'^ sovereignty, and struck coins and had the f^ntba 
read in his own name (in Gujarat), the said Khan became his compa¬ 
nion. After the Prince’s arrest he entered the service® of Aurangzib, 
and being promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 300^ horse was 
appointed Divan of Gujarat. When Data Shikoh arrived at Ahmada¬ 
bad, though he went with the Governor® and waited upon him, yet 
he declined to accompany him. Accordingly when Data Shik 5 h fled 
from near Ajmer, Diya’iid-Dln was again an object of favour, and in 
the 3rd year was appointed Divan of Roshan Ral Bcgam (Roshan 

1 For her account sec Maathir-al'U mar a, Text, II, pp. 79 79^* Beveri¬ 

dge’s translation, I, pp. 260, 261, in the account of ‘Aqil Khan ‘Inayat Ullah. 

2 The title granted was that of Rahmat ^an, B^dshahnama^ II, p. 223. 

3 Op. cit., p. 386. 

4 ^Arnal Salih, III, p. 183. 

5 For a detailed account sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, I, 
pp. 302-305. 

6 *Alamglrnama, p. 139. 

7 Op, cit., p. 140, His rank is given there as 2,000 with 500 horse. 

8 Khafi l^an, 11 , p. 63. The Governor was Shah Nawaz Khan, whose 

two daughters were married, one to Aurangzib and the other to Murad. The 
MaS^ir account appears to be incorrect in saying that Rahmat refused to 

accompany Data Shikoh, for he was with him at Ajmer, see *Alamgirnama, p. 

334* 


7 * 
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Ara). Afterwards he was favoured by promotion to the post of 
Dlvan-i-Bnyutat^. In the 8th year he died^. ‘Abdur Rahim, his 
son-imlaw, and Muhammad Sadiq, his son, received robes of condo 
lence (mourning dresses). 

As the names of Sultan Data Shikoh and Suluin Murad Ba kh sh 
have been mentioned, an account of their last days is included here. 
The first, after his defeat at Ajmer, proceeded towards Ahmadabad, 
but as he was not received favourably by the people of the area he 
hurried to Kach (Cutch). As he did not meet with kindness there he 
entered Sindh. Malik Jiwan^, Zamlndar of Dhadhar (Dadar) in 
this province—who in earlier days had been favoured by Data Shikoh 
—eagerly came forward, and took Dara Shik 5 h to his house. Mean¬ 
while Data Shikoh’s wife^ died, and he sent off some of the men, 
who were with him, to convey her bier to Lahore. He himself 
resolved to proceed to Iran, Malik Jlwan ostensibly sent his brother 
and some men with him to act as guides, but after they had gone one 
or two stages they fell upon Dara Shikoh and made him a prisoner. 
Malik Jlwan sent an account of the meritorious service he had per¬ 
formed to Raja Jai Singh and Bahadur ^an K 5 ka, who had been 
appointed by the Emperor to pursue Data Shikoh. They brought him 
to the Presence, and in the 2nd year of the reign he was executed^. 

The other (Murad Bakhsh) was in his simplicity deceived by the 
highly alluring promises of Aurangzlb, and always cherished the idea 

1 'Alamgtrnama^ p. 487. 

2 Op. cit., p. 915, 

3 He was afterwards given the title of Bakhtyar l^ian, Maa^ir-i-Alam- 
gtr'u p. ^5 

4 Nadira Bano Begam, daughter of Sultan Parvez son of Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir. She died in May-June 1659 , Irvine's note in Storia do Mogor I, p. 348. 

5 For accounts of Dara Shikoh’s capture and execution, see Bernier, 
Travels in India, I, pp. 350-354 (V. Ball's edn. 1889), Irvinc^s Storia do Mogor, 
L pp- 347 ' 358 , and the detailed accounts in Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Anrangzib, I, pp. 537 - 549 * and Blochmann, fourn, Asiat, Soc. Bengal, XXXIX, 
pt, I, pp, 274-*79 (>870), 
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that he would be made the Emperor. Though his wclUwishcrs told 
him of what had happened in older times, and warned him against 
going with only a few men to Aurangzlb, it was of no avail. At 
last on 4th Shawwal, 1068 A.H. (25th June, 1658 A.D.) the 
Emperor sent for him at the stage of Mathura, and cleverly made him 
a prisoner. At first he was kept in the fort of Sallmgarh, but after 
some time was transferred to the Gwalior fort. At his request Saras 
Ba,’I (Saraswatl Ba’I), his beloved, was made his companion in his 
helpless condition. In the 5th year of the reign, on the allegation of 
his having murdered ‘All NaqI—whom Murad BaUish had put to 
death at Ahmadabad without any proof of his guilt, and whose heirs 
were induced to make a claim for retaliation—he was capitally 
punished^ The chronogram is: — 

Hemistich 

Alas ! Alas ! they slew him with all deceit. 

(^Ai wdl ba-har bahdna kushtand: 1072 A.H., 1661-62 A.D.) 

RAHMAT KHAN MIR PAID ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 219, 220), 

He was an officer of the time of Emperor Shah Jahan. In the 
3rd year when the Emperor was encamped in the Deccan, and three 
forces were deputed for the chastisement of Khan Jahan Lodi, and to 
ravage the territories of Nizam-uLMulk DcccanI, he was appoinced* 
with Raja Gaj Singh. Later he was appointed to the Deccan. After 
the death of Mahabat |^an, when Sahu Bh 5 nslc came near Daulatabad 
and ravaged the towns in that neighbourhood, and Khan Dauran, 
Governor of Burhanpur, prepared to chastise him, Mir Paid Ullah*** 

1 For Murad’s capture and execution see Bernier, op. cit., pp. 63, 333, Storia 

do Mogor^ I, pp. 300-306, IQiafi KMn, II, pp. 38, 155, 15^. and Sir Jadiinatli 
Sarkar, op,cit.t pp. 43o-4<:}9. I^hafi gives the name of his mistress as Sarsan 

Ba'i, but Saraswati Ba'i as given by Sarkar appears to be the correct name. 

2 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 294, 3 Ibid, I, pt. ii, p. 68. 
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with Madhu Singh was left in Burhanpur. In the 8th year his rank 
was increased to 1,500 with 1,000 horse, and later he accompanied 
Khan Dauran when the latter went in pursuit of Jujhar Singh Bundda, 
and rendered good service. In the 9th year his rank was increased 
by 500, and he was granted the title of Rahmat Khan^ In the loth 
year he received a flag, and was permitted to leave for Sarkar Bijagarh 
which was his fief^. In the i ith year he was promoted^ to the rank 
of 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and in the same year, corresponding to 
1047 A.H. (1637-38 A.D.) he died^. Asad Ullah, his son, had the 
rank of 600 with 600 horse; he died in the 30th year. 

(RAJA) RAISAL DARBARI 
(Vol. II, pp. 172-174). 

His father was Raja Suja, son of Raja RS RalmaP Shaikhawat. 
Hasan Khan Sur, father of Sher Shah, was in the beginning of his 
career a servant of the latter. There are two branches of the Kach- 
wahas. One is the Rajawat to which belong Mirza Raja Man Singh 
and his ancestors. The other is the Shail^awat which includes Raja 
Lonkarn, and Raja Ralsal and his peers. It is stated that one of their 
ancestors had no son. A dervish came to him, and having compassion 
on him gave him the glad tidings of (the coming of) a son. After 
a time as a result of the prayers of that holy man the son arrived. 
He was called Shaildi, and. his descendants came to be known as 
Shaildiawat®. 

Raja Ralsal through his good fortune became a favourite of Em¬ 
peror Akbar, and excelled his peers in intimacy and trust. As his 
good nature and understanding were apparent, he gradually rose in 
position of trust, and was put in charge of the royal seraglio. In 

1 Of, cit.y p. 134. 

2 Of. cit.y p. 222. 3 BadshShnama, II, p. 21. 4 Of, cit., p. 98. 

5 See Tod, Rajasthan (London, 1914 cdn.) II, pp. 316, 317 for Ralsal and 
his ancestors. 

6 See Tod, of, cit., p. 315. The dervish’s name was Shaikh Burhan, 
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Tarikh-i-Akban (^Akbarnama) his rank is given as 1,250 in the 
40th year’^. Apparently this rank was in vogue at the time. Later, 
however, it was established that promotions in the ranks of i ,000 
and above were to be not less than 500 horse at a time. In the 
reign of Emperor Jahangir his rank was increased^, he was made a 
Raja, and seconded to the Deccan. He was there for a long-time till his 
death. He was long lived, and had 21 sons, each one of whom had 
many children. While he was in the Deccan, Madhu Singh and 
other grandsons of his, out of boldness and evil intentions, collected 
a number of vagabonds and forcibly took possession of their grand¬ 
father’s property, which was called Khandar * and was near Ambar. 
Mathura Das Bengali—who was upright and learned, and held charge 
of the Raja’s establishment, and was acting as the Raja’s deputy at 
the Court—behaved with prudence, and rescued part of the property 
from the hands of the usurpers. After the Raja’s death two or three 
of his sons, such as Raja Girdhar^ and others behaved loyally and 
received the titles of Raja. Ocher sons and grandsons of whom there 
was a large number, lived in their native country on the pretence of 
being landholders, but were for the most part robbers and sedition- 
mongers. 


1 Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 809, Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 1215. He 
was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with i, 250 horse during the 4oth year. 

2 Taztik'iAahRngmA, Rogers & Beveridge's translation, p. 17. He was 
granted a flag and his rank raised to 3,000. 

3 In Sarkar Ranthambhor, vide jarrett's translation of A*in, II, p. 275, 
where it is described as having a stone fort on a hill. Perhaps it is Khundaila 
of Tod, op, cit,, p. 317. 

4 Tttzuk-i-lahangiri, II, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation p. 252, wlicrc the 
grant of the title of Raja to Girdhar is recorded. 
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(RAI) RAI SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 148-154). 

He was the son of Raj Kalyan^ Mai Zamtndar of Bikaner. He 
belonged to the Rathor tribe and was connected with Rai Maldeo in 
the fourth generation. As the appreciative and judicious nature of 
Emperor Akbar became well known, and the great fortune of 
that Emperor was apparent from the turn of events, Rai Kalyan 
with his son Rai Singh in the 15th year, while the Emperor 
was at Ajmer, was successful in obtaining loyal service, and 
was attached to the royal saddle straps. He gave his brother’s 
daughter in marriage to the Emperor^, and thus gained special 
distinction. In the 40th year' Rai Kalyan Mai had the rank 
of 2,000. Rai Singh in the 17th year when the Emperor 
decided on the conquest of Gujarat, was deputed with a large force to 
stay in Jodhpur^ the home of Maldeo, and block the road from 
Gujarat, so that the rebels from that province might not be able to 
enter the royal territory from that direction. He stayed in that 
area with other forces. When Ibrahim Husain Mirza after his 
defeat in the battle of Sarnal entered the royal territory, and besieged 
Nagore—which was in the fief of Khan Kalan and was defended 
by his son FarruH] Khan—Rai Rai Singh with the officers, who were 
in that district, went to attack the Mirza. The latter raised the 
siege and retired. Rai Rai Singh pursued him, and engaged him 
in battle. He performed great deeds in this fight, and defeated 
the Mlrza'^. In the i8th year when the Emperor decided on making 
a flying march to Gujarat, Rai Rai Singh was sent in advance. 

1 Caliyan Sing of Tod, Rajasthan ciw,) W, p. 143. For Rai Singh 
sec the same work pp. 143-145- 

2 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 358, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 518, Tod 
states that Akbar and Rai Singh were married to sister princesses of Jaisalmer, 
but docs not mention the marriage of Akbar to Kalyan Mai’s niece. 

3 Akbarnama, Text. Ill, p, 5. Beveridge’s translation. III, p, 8. 

4 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 34, 35i translation, pp. 49, 50. 
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He joined the Emperor on his arrival, and in the battle with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza distinguished himself^ by his great 
activity. In the 19th year he was deputed with Shiih Quit Mahram 
for the chastisement of Chandar Sai, son of Raja Maldeo. He left 
no stones unturned for the success of the campaign, and greatly 

devastated the country. He also took part in the siege of the fort 

of Siwana, which w^as Chandar Sen's place of refuge^. In order to 
punish Chandar Sen, who was still in the field, another force was 

needed. In the end of the same year RaT Ral Singh** came alone 

to the Emperor, and reported the state of affairs. The Emperor 
deputed another force after Chandar Sen, and allowed him to return. 
But as the fort of Siwana was not taken for a long time, in the 
beginning of the 21st year Shahbaz Klian'^ was deputed to this duty, 
and Ral Ral Singh and other officers returned to the Presence. 
Later, in the same year he was sent with Tarsun Muhammad Khan 
to punish the Zamlndar of Jalaur and Sir 5 hl. When they offered 
excuses and desired to present themselves at the Court to be purged 
of their offences, he with Saiyid Hashim Barah, in accordance with 
orders, stayed behind in the town of Nadot, and blocking the egress 
and ingress of the Rana of Udaipur, tried hard in subduing the 
recalcitrants of the area’’^. Sultan Deoda, Zamtndar of SirohT on 
account of his innate suspiciousness retired to his home. Ral Rai 
Singh was directed to take possession of SirohT, and he proceeded 
to besiege it. To increase Deoda’s alarm he sent for his family 
from his home. Sultan Deoda attacked the caravan (of his family) 
and a battle took place. After many were killed, Deoda retired to 
the fort of Abugarh (Mount Abu). This is a fort near SirohT 
in the borders of the province of Ajmer towards Gujarat. Its real 
name is Arbuda Achal. Arbuda, according to the Hindus, is the 

I Op, cit.. Text, p. 57, translation, p. 61. 

2. Op, cit„ Text, pp. 80-82, translation, pp. 113, x i 4 . 

3 Op, dt,y Text, pp. no. III, translation, p. 155* 

4 Op, cit,. Text, p. 167, translation, p. 237. 

5 Op, cit„ Text, pp. 189, 190, translation, pp. 266, 267. 
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name of a spirit, and Achal means a hill. In course of time 

the name has been corrupted to Abugarh, Its height is seven kos 
{i.e. the table-land extends for 7 kos\ and on the top the Rana in 
former times had built a fort. The approach is very difficult. It 

has so many springs of good water, good wells and cultivated fields 
that they can provide sufiicient water and food for the besieged. 
There are numerous kinds of flowers, and scented plants, and the 
air is very pleasant. Ral Rai Singh took Sirolu and proceeded to 
Abfigarh. By only a slight exertion he succeeded in making things 
very difficult for the besieged. Sultan Dcoda was bewildered, and 
handed over the keys of the fort. Ral Rai Smgh left a force there, 
and reached the Court with Sultan Dcoda’. In the 26th year when 
the coming of Mirza Muhammad Hakim to the Panjab was bruited 
abroad, and the Emperor decided to go there, Rai Ral Singh was 
sent in advance with a force, and a number of noted elephants. 

Later he was attached to Prince Sultan Murad who was appointed 

to deal with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. At the end of the same 
year when the royal armies returned to the Capital, Ral Ral Singh 
and other fief-holders were sent to the Pan jab. In the 30 th year he 
was sent® with Isma’il Qull j^an to Baluchistan. In the 31st year 
he was exalted by the marriage of his daughter^ to Prince Sultan 
Salim. In the 35th year he was permitted to go to his home in 
Bikaner^. He returned, and in the end of the 36th year was sent® 
with a force of brave men to assist Khan Khanan ‘Abdur Rahim, 
who was engaged in the Tatta campaign. In the 38th year his 
son-in-law, the son of Raja Ram Chand Baghela, was allowed after 
his father’s death to proceed to his father’s territory round Bandhu fort. 
He fell down from his palanquin on the way, and was bled 
for the sake of treatment, but his ailment increased as result of 

1 Of. cit.y Text, p. 197, translation, pp. 278, 279. 

2 Of. cit.. Text. p. 475, translation, p. 7x7. 

3 Of. cU.y Text, p. 494, translation, pp. 748, 749. 

4 Of. cit., Text, p. 581, translation, p. 881. 

5 Of. cit.y Text, p. 606. translation, p, 925. 
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baching and washing at improper times, and he died. The Emperor, 
who appreciated the value of the services of his officers, went to 
Ral Rai Singh’s house and comforted him by all kinds of favours’. 
Afterwards for some reason he was separated from the Emperor. 

About this time the complaint of oppression on the part of one 
of his servants was received by the Emperor. The latter was greatly 
annoyed, and the servant was summoned to the Court for enc|uiry. 
RaT Ral Singh concealed him, and represented that he had absconded. 
For this reason he was for a time excluded from the honour of paying 
his respects. Later he was restored to favour, and received Sorath in 
fief, and was seconded to the Deccan. He negligently spent some time 
in his home at Bikaner, and even after leaving delayed on the road. 
Though the Emperor sent him a warning, it was of no avail. Salah- 
ud-Dln was appointed to bring him to the Court if he did not go off 
on service. He was obliged to come to the Court, and as he had no 
valid excuse for his perversity, he was for a time excluded from pre¬ 
sence at the Court. At last in consideration of his past services 
the Emperor pardoned him, and he was again received into favour^. 
In the 45th year when the Emperor was at Burhanpur, and Shaiyi AbCil 
Fadl was deputed to Niisik, Ral Ral Singh was nominated to accom¬ 
pany him. As, however, his son Dalpat was creating a disturbance 
in his home, he was permitted to go there. In the 46th year he 
again came to the Court’, and in the 48th year was deputed with 
Prince Sultan Salim on the expedition against the Rana'*^. During 
the reign of Emperor Akbar he attained the rank of 4,000, and in the 
1 st year of the accession of Emperor Jahangir was promoted to the rank 
of 5,000®. 

When the Emperor (Jahangir) went to the Panjab in pursuit of 
^usrau, Ral Rail Singh was ordered to follow with the harem. 

1 Op, cit,. Text, p. 641, translation, ps 985. 

2 Op, cit., Text, p. 717, translation, pp. 1068, 1069. 

3 Op, cit,, Text, p. 798, translation, p. 1196. 

4 Op, cit,. Text, p. 822, translation, p. i 233 - 

5 Tiizuk-i^Jahanglrif Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p, 49 * 
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Without permission he left them on the road, and went to his home. 
In the 2nd year after the Emperor’s return from Kabul he, at the 
intercession of Sharif Khan AmIr-ul-Umara appeared with a cord 
{jatita) round his neck and did homage’^. In the yth year, corres¬ 
ponding to 1021 A.H. (1612 A.D.) he died*. His eldest son 
was Dalpat, who had the rank of 500 during Emperor Akbar’s time. 
In the 36th year he was appointed to assist Khan ^anan in the 
Tatta (Sindh) campaign, but on the day of battle, he in spite of his 
having a large force with him, out of cowardice looked on as a specta¬ 
tor from a distance^. In the 45th year, when Emperor Akbar was 
in the Deccan, and Muzaffar Husain Mirza on account of a quarrel 
with Khwajgl Fath Ullah, and want of intelligence absconded, Dalpat 
on the pretence of searching for the Mirza left the army with his men, 
and went home"^. In the 46th year his father was appointed to 
chastise him. As he expressed a wish to return to the Court, the 
Emperor forgave him, and on being summoned he arrived at the 
Court'*^, In the 3rd year (of Jahangir) he was pardoned at the request 
of Khan Jahan Lodi. After his father’s death when he came to the 
Court from Deccan, he was granted a robe of honour, and the title of 
Rtu; and was nominated as his father’s successor. 

It is recorded in Jahangtrnama that Ral Ral Singh had another 
son named Sur Singh. Though Dalpat was the Ttka^ son, Ral 
Ral Singh on account of his love for the mother of Sur Singh 
wanted to make the latter his successor. When Ral Ral Singh’s 
death was reported, Sur Singh foolishly represented that his father 

1 Op, cit.y pp. 130, 131. There is, however, no mention of his appearing 
before the Emperor with a fauta round his neck. 

2 Op, cit,, p. 216. 

3 Akharnama^ Text, III, p, 609, translation, p. 931 (not 934 as given in 
the Index). 

4 Op, cit„ Text, p. 770, translation, p. 1151. 

5 Op, cit,t Text, p. 798, translation, p. 1196. 

6 Tika here is used in the sense of heir-apparent, For the mark on the 
head sec Wilson's Glossary, p. 521. 
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had made him his successor and given him the T'tka, The 
Emperor was displeased with this statement, and said, “If your father 
gave you the Tlka^ wc have exalted Dalpat”. With his own hand he 
drew the Ttka on Dalpat’s forehead, and granted him his father’s 
home as his fief\ In the 7th year Dalpat’s rank was increased by 
500 foot with 500 horse, and he was deputed to assist Mirza Rustam 
Safavi who had been sent as governor of Tatta (Sindh). In the 8th 
year it was reported that he had fought with his younger brother Sur 
Singh, and had been defeated. At the same time Hashim of Khost, 
the Faf 4 jdar of that area arrested and brought him to the Court. As 
he had repeatedly behaved improperly, he was capitally punished*. 
As a reward for this service Sur Singh’s rank was advanced by 500 
foot with 200 horse. A separate account of Rao Sur has been 
included. 


(RAJA) RAI SINGH SISODIA 
(Vol. II, pp. 297-301). 

He was the son of Mahaiaja Bhlni son of Rana Amar Singh*. 
When in the 9th year^ of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Prince Shah 
Jahan was nominated to the campaign against Rana Amar Singh, the 
latter being hard pressed knocked at the door of supplication® and 

1 TUzHk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 217, 218. 
His name in this work is Dalip instead of Dalpat. 

2 Op, cit.y pp. 258, 252, 

3 Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 211 212. 

4 He is the Rana Umra of Mewar in Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn.) I, p.278 
ct seq, 

5 Prince Khurram was sent in the 8th year from Ajmer, vide Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangtrty Rogers & Beveridge's translation, I, p. 256, but the date according to 
Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 235 was early in 1614, which would mean 
the 9th year. 

6 Tuzuk-i-Jah^ngirty Rogers & Beveridge^s translation, I, pp. 273, 274. 
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waited on the Prince^; Bhlm^ his son thereafter distinguished him¬ 
self in the Prince’s service. He exerted himself in chastising the 
Zamtndar of Gujarat, and in fighting with the Deccanis. He also 
performed valuable services in collecting tributes in G 5 ndwana, 
and gained for himself a name for bravery and courage. When 
dissensions arose between the Emperor and the Prince, he did not give 
up the Prince’s service, and when the latter leaving Bengal started for 
Allahabad, while from the other side, according to the orders of 
Emperor Jahangir, Sultan ParvTz under the guardianship of Mahabat 
Khan advanced with the imperial forces for dealing with the distur¬ 
bance, and there was a battle, Bhlm behaved bravely, and like a loyal*^ 
servant gave up his life. Ral Singh after Shah Jahiin’s accession came 
to the Court in the i st year, and in spite of his youth was, in consi¬ 
deration of his father’s services, granted a suitable robe of honour, 
a jewelled sarpech (a turban ornament), an ornamented dagger, the 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse and the title of Raja. He also 
received a horse, an elephant, and a present of Rs. 20,000 in cash^. 
In the 5th year he was exalted by an increase of 1,000 with 200 
horse®. In the 8th year he was deputed® with Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzib Bahadur who had been sent to support the troops sent 
to chastise Jujhar Singh. In the 9th year he had an increase^ of 
300 horse, and in the 12th year was sent with Prince Dara Shikoh 
to Qandahar. In the 14th year he received a drum, and was deputed 
with Sa'Id Khan Zafar Jang for the chastisement of Jagat Singh 
Zamlndar of Janmun who had rebelled. In the 15th year his rank 

1 Op, cit,, p 276. 

2 Bhlm was in attendance at the Court when the news of his father’s 
death was received in the 14th year, vide Rogers & Beveridge. IF, p. 123. In 
the 15th year he was granted the title of Raja, op, cit,, p. 162. 

3 Iqb3ln3ma-i‘!ah3ngin, pp. 232-234; j^afi ^an, I, pp. 346-356; Beni 
Prasad, Op. cit., pp, 375, 376. 

4 Badshahnama, 1 , pt. i, p. 195. 

5 Op. cH., p. 421. 

6 Bddshdhnama, I, pc. ii, p. 99. 


7 Op. cit.y p. 1 42 * 
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was raisedto 4,000 with 2,000 horse, and was again deputed with 
Prince Data Shikoh to Qandahar. In the i8th year he was appointed^ 
with ‘All Mardan Khan Amir-ul-Umara for the conquest of Balkh and 
Badakhshan, and afterwards accompanied Prince Murad BaWhsh to the 
same territory. 

When that Prince after taking Balkh developed a dislike for that 
country and started for the Court, he also came to Peshawar. As the 
men appointed to this expedition were forbidden to cross the Attock, 
he remained* there. Later he returned to BalWi and Badakhshan 
with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and was victorious in 
every campaign that was assigned to him, against the Ozbegs. On 
the Prince’s return he was permitted from the said province to return 
home. In the 22nd year'* he was again appointed to the Qandahar 
campaign with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and performed 
great deeds there in defeating the Iranians in the company of Rustam 
Khan. His rank was consequently advanced to 5,000 with 2,500 
horse. Later'’ he was a second time deputed to the same campaign 
with the said Prince, but on account of illness remained in Peshawar. 
After the royal cavalcade arrived in that neighbourhood he obtained 
leave to go home. He w^ent a third time to Qandahar with Piincc 
Data Shikoh, and from there was sent with Rustam Khan to take the 
Bust fort. In the 28th year he went with ‘Allami Sa‘d Ullah 
to demolish Chittor. In the 31st year he went with Mu‘azzam Kliaii 
and others to the Deccan to Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur. 
In the battle with the ‘Adil Khanis he did good service. He i^illcd 
his opponent, and after receiving three serious and several minor 
wounds dismounted. A large number of his men were also killed. 
As a reward for this loyal service his rank was advanced to 5,000 
with 4,000 horse and he was granted a special robe of honour, a 
jewelled sword, an Arab horse with golden saddle, a (male) and a 


1 Bddshdhndmay II, p. 294. 

2 Of» cit,y p. 424. 

4 'Amal Salih y III, p» 7** 


3 Op. cit.y p. 463. 
5 Op. cit.y p. 100. 
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female elephant. He.was also given an assignment of one lac of 
rupees, and permitted to return home. In the battle between Maha¬ 
raja Jaswant Singh and AurangzTb he and a number of his tribesmen 
(Rajputs) were in the right wing of the Raja’s forces. When the 
battle began, he bade good bye to his reputation, and fled to his 
home’. After the battle with Data Shikoh he did homage to 
Emperor Aurangzib”. In the second battle with Data Shikoh, as the 
excess baggage with some of the Harem were left in the town of Tora, 
he was left there to protect them^. In the 2nd year with Sha’ista 
Khan AmIr-ul-Umara, and in the 7th year with Mirza Raja Jai Singh 
he was deputed to the Deccan, and as he served loyally and bravely 
in the conquest of Siva (ShTvaji) Bhonsle’s forts and in devastating 
‘Adil fail’s territories^ he was rewarded by his rank being raised to 
5,000 with 5,000 horse of which 500 were two-horse threc-horse 
troopers. In the loth year he again went'’ to the same country in 
attendance on Prince Muhammad Mu*azzam, and in the i6th yeat, 
corresponding to 1083 A.H. (1672 A.D.) he died there. His sons 
Man Singh, Maha Singh and Anup Singh came to the Court, and 
were granted robes of honour^. 


(RAJA) RAJRUP 
(Vol. II, pp. 277-281). 

He was the son of Raja Jagat Singh*' son of Raja Basu^. In the 
I2th^ year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Faujdar of 
Koh Kangra., When his father rebelled, he also** joined him against 

1 "Alamgirnama, pp. Jo, Ji, 

2 Op. cit,. pp. 141, 142. 3 Op, cit., p. 305. 

4 Maa^ir-i‘'Alamgirh p. 61. 5 Op, cit., p. 127. 

6 Ma 3 thir-Hl-Umara, Text, II. pp. 238-241, Beveridge & Prashad*s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 726, 727. 

7 Op, cit,^ pp, 157-160, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 392,394. 

8 BidshUhnamay II, p. 127. 9 Op, cit„ pp. 237, 238. 
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the Emperor. After his father’s offences were forgiven, he with his 
father submitted^ In the 19th year after his father’s death he 
received the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse, the title of Raja, the 
gift of his home as a fief, and the present of a horse. He also was given 
charge of the wooden fort which his father had built between Sarab 
and Andariib, and which had been placed under his charge. Out of 
the 1,500 horse and 2,000 infantry, which had been fixed as his 
father’s contingent, the pay of 500 horse and 2,000 infantry was 
assigned upon the Kabul treasury^ In the same year he was attached 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh, who had been appointed to take Ballda and 
Badaldishan, and after Qandahiir he was appointed to protect it with a 
body of troops. Two lacs of rupees were made over to him for carry¬ 
ing on the affairs of that area^. His rank was raised to 2,000 witli 
1,500 horse, and he was presented a jewelled dagger, and a pearl 
necklace*^. During that time he had frequent fights with the Uzbegs 
and Ala mans—who regularly used to come to the area in parties for 
plunder—and forced them to run away from there. He pursued and 
killed numbers of them. In the 20th year he was exalted by an increase 
of 500 horse and the grant of a drum. At this time he went from 
Qandahar to Tallqan to wait on Qullj Khan. The Almans came in 
a large force and besieged Qandahar, and started fighting all round. 
One day, when they were drawn up near his camp, he out of his great 
bravery attacked them. There was severe fighting. A number of his 
men lost their lives, and he also received three wounds, but he fought his 
way back to the camp. After that the besiegers becoming disappoint¬ 
ed raised the siege and left the city. In the 22nd year his rank was 
increased to 2,500 with 2,500 horse, and he was appointed comman¬ 
dant of the fort of Kahniard in succession to Khalil Beg, In the 25th 
year he had an increase of ^00^ and was sent with Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzib Bahadur on the Qandahar campaign^ In the siege of the 


1 Op, cit., p. 269. 

2 Op, cit., pp. 481, 482. 
4 Op. cit,, p.555. 


3 Op. cit., p. 527* 

5 ^Amal Salih, IIL p- 
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place he commanded a battery. On return from there he was appoin¬ 
ted to Kabul with Sulaiman Shikoh. In the 26th year he again^ 
went to Qandahar in attendance on Prince Dara Shikoh, and in the 
siege of the place exerted himself to his best. In the 29th year, in 
accordance with the orders, he left Kahmard, and having done homage 
at the Court went home. When Data Shikoh after being defeated by 
Emperor Aurangzlb left for Lahore, Raja Rajrup, who in compliance 
with summons prior to the war of succession had started from his 
home, met Dara Shikoh between Delhi and Sirhind. By his fables 
and enchantment he was enmeshed in the net of his companionships. 
Later, when Dara Shikoh after reaching the Capital (Lahore) proceeded 
towards Multan, Rajrup perceiving the signs of failure in his affairs 
left him on the pretence that he would go home, and prepare equip¬ 
ment^. Afterwards with good intentions he came from his home, 
and on the banks of the river Beas joined Khalil Ullah Khan who was 
pursuing Data Sliikoh. Through Khalil Ullfih Khan*s recommenda¬ 
tion he was enlisted in Emperor Aurangzib’s service, and his disgrace 
and evil deeds were forgotten^. His rank was increased to 3,500 
foot and horse, and he was appointed to the fhanadarl of Chandl** 
on the borders of Srinagar (Garhwal). Sulaiman Shikoh had marched 
from Allahabad, and wanted to proceed to the Panjiib via Saharanpur, 
and join his father. On account of the spreading out of ‘Alarn- 
gir’s forces he could not do so, and was forced to retire into the hill 
country. Raja Rajrup was sent to make proper arrangements at the 
foot of the hills and prevent Sulaiman Shikoh from coming out that 
way. Later he joined the Emperor®, and was attached to the van¬ 
guard of the right wing in the second battle with Dara Shikoh. As 
K 5 kla Pahar was the refuge of Dara Shikoh’s men, the Raja brought 
out his foot-men—who were experienced hill-climbers—from the back 

1 Op, cit., p. 157. 

2 *Alamgirnamay p. 179. 3 Op, cit.y pp. 181, 182. 

4 Op, cit„ pp. 187, 190. 5 Op, cit„ p. 199. 

6 Op, cit.y p, 293. 
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of Kdkla Pahar, and himself remained on horseback ready to support 
them. The enemy perceiving their small number boldly came out 
of their entrenchments, and engaged in battle. The royal officers 
followed closely, and the battle raged for three watches. The entrench¬ 
ments were still intact, when Dara Shikoh losing heart took to flighth 
As PrithI Pat“, the Zamlndar of Srinagar (Garhwfd) had, through 
short-sightedness, given refuge in his territory to Sulaiman Shikoh, 
and out of foolish hopes was helping him, the Raja in the 2nd year 
was deputed with a force of the victorious army to Srinagar hills. If 
the said Zamlndar ignoring sage counsels persisted in looking after 
Sulaiman Shikoh, he was to devastate his country and eradicate^ him. 
As the Zamlndar^ out of ignorance and pride, did not give up helping 
Sulaiman Shikoh, TarbTyat Khan and Ra‘dandaz Khan were also 
appointed, and they made the Zamlndar s position impossible. He 
in his helplessness turned to the Mirza Raja (Jai Singh), and made the 
delivering up of that one, who had himself gone into the snare, as the 
means of his pardon. 

In the 4th year, on the transfer of Saiyid Shahamat Khan the 
Raja was sent off to look after the boundaries of Ghaznin'*, but after 
reaching there he died in the same year, corresponding to 1071 A.H. 
(1660-61 A.D.). Like his father he was not void of courage and 
bravery, and had the right spirit for enduring afflictions and in repen¬ 
ting of faults. His younger brother Bahar Singh, who with his father 
had performed great deeds in the Badakhshan vampaign, spent a great 
part of his life in the ignorance of holy theism, but in the end of the 

1 Op, cil., pp. 320-327. Also see Har Bilas Sarda, Ajmer: Historical 

and Descriptive (Ajmer, I 940 > PP* * 57 » battle on p. 160, 

where Kokla.hill is shown. The name of Raja Rajrup is incorrectly given as 
Ramrup in that work. 

2 The name is Prithi Pat in AladthirA^*Alamgiriy p. 26, but in I^afi 

II, p. 723 it is Prithi Singh. There also it is stated that he was pardoned at the 
request of Raja Jai Singh on his agreeing to hand over Sulaiman Shikoh. 

3 Op, cit., p. 421. 

4 Op, cit„ p. 625. His death is referred to on p. 647. 
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3rd year he obtained from the pious Emperor the light of guidance 
and became converted to Islam. From the threshold of the religious 
minded Caliph he received royal favours, and was given the title of 
Murld^ Khan. For a long time he guarded Ghorband, Up to the 
present day his descendants are in possession of Shahpur alias Bharwin 
their ancestral home" which is to the west of Taragarh, and whoever 
be the Raja is called Murid -^an. 

(RAJA) RAJ SINGH KACHWAHA 
(Vol. II, pp. 170-172). 

He was the son of Raja Askaran‘\ brother of Raja Bihara Mai'*. 
When the latter became a great favourite of Emperor Akbar, every 
one of his relations also was promoted according to his deserts. Raja 
Askaran® was appointed with Sadiq Khan in the 2nd year to chastise 
Raja Madhukar Bundda. In the 24th year he was deputed*' with 
Raja Todar Mai to the province of Bihar. In the 30th year he was 
promoted^ to the rank of 1,000, and in the same year was seconded® 
to the Deccan campaign with Khan A‘zam Koka. When the Empe¬ 
ror in the 31st year appointed two officers to each Sdbaj the Agra 
Saba was assigned** to Raja Askaran and Shaikh Ibrahim. In the 

1 Of, cit., pp. 609, 6^8. He is mentioned as governor of Kabul in 24th 
year, Maathir-i- Alamgtrt, p. 207. 

2 There is seme confusion here. Raja Basil’s ancestors’ home was Nurpur 
in the Kangra district, while Shahpur is in the Rawalpindi division. Bharwin 
might be Bhera in Shahpur district, see Imperial Gazetteer, VIII, p. 100. 

3 He is Aiskurn of Tod, Rajasthan {1914 edn.), II, p. 285. 

4 Maatjj^ir-Hl-Umara, Text, II. pp. ni-113, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

409-411- 

5 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 210, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 295. 

6 Of. cit.. Text, p. 287, translation, p. 422. 

7 Op. cit., Text, p. 457, translation, p. 687. 

8 Op. cit.. Text, p. 464, translation, p. 701. 

9 Of, cit.. Text, p. 511, translation, p. 779. 
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33rd year he went with Shahab-ud'Dln Ahmad j^an on a punitive 
expedition against Raja Madhukar\ He died at his appointed time. 
Raj Singh was exalted by the grant of the title of Raja, and a suitable 
rank, and was for a long time attached to the Deccan forces. Later, 
he was, at his request, recalled, and arrived at the Court in the 44t:h^ 
year. Afterwards he was appointed commandant of the Gwalior fort. 
In the 45th year while the Emperor went to besiege Asir, he came to 
the Presence, and did homage’*. In the 47th year he was deputed^ 
with Rai Rayan Patr Das for pursuing Bir Singh Deo Bundcla, who 
had like a thief come on the road and murdered Shail^ Abul Fadl. 
As he exerted himself to extirpate the Bundelas, he in 50th year was 
raised by repeated promotions to the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse, 
and the gift of a drumL In the 3rd year of the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir he was sent to the Deccan, and in the loth year, correspond¬ 
ing to 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.) he died there. His son Ram Das 
was appointed to the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse, and in the 12th 
year was exalted by the grant of the title of Raja’*. In the end of 
the same year he was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 700 horscL 
One of his grandsons, by the name of Parsutam Singh, became** a 
Muslim in the 6th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, and received 

1 Op. cit,, Text, p. 526, tiatislatiun, p. 803. 

2 Op. cit., Text, p. 751, translation, p. 1122. 

3 Op. cit.^ Text, pp. 779, 798, translation, pp. 1166, 1195* 

4 Op. cU., Text, p. 813, translation, p. 1221. 

5 Op. at., Text, p. 823, translation, p. 1239. His rank was advanced to 

3,500 with 300 horse. In the 50th year on text p. 836, translation, p. 1252, 

it is stated that he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 which is apparently a 
mistake for 4^ooo. 

6 TUzuk-i-]ahatigm, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 379. 

7 This and the earlier statement in reference to his rank arc both 
incorrect. Ram Das Kachwaha was promoted to the rank of 3,000 in the 1st 
year of Jahangir’s reign, op. cit., p. 21. The second reference is to another Ram 
Das, son of Jai Singh who was granted the rank of i,5oo with 700 horse, op. dt., 
p. 418. 

8 Badshahnamay I, pt. i, p. 544 - 
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the name of Sa‘adatmand, He was favoured with the grant of a robe 
of honour, a horse and a sum of money in cash. 


(SAIYID) RAJO^ BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 402, 403). 

He was one of the officers of Emperor Akbar and attained the rank 
of 1,000. In the 2ist year he was deputed^ under Kanwar Man Singh 
to chastise the Rana, and in the 2gth year*^ when he was again sent 
with Jagan Nath on a punitive expedition against the Rana, he was 
left with a body of troops at Mandalgarh, while the leader went by 
rapid marches to the headquarters of the Rana. The latter escaped 
along another defile, and started commotion in the royal territory. 
The Saiyid marched forward for a fight, and thus delivered the poor 
peasantry from his depredations. In the 30th year he with Jagan 
Nath again attacked the Rana’s headquarters, and the Rana retreated 
from there. Later, he was attached to Prince Sultan Murad who had 
been appointed Governor of Malwa. When the Prince in the 36th 
year went to the territory of Raja Madhukar for chastising him, and 
by the Emperor’s order returned to Malwa, the Saiyid was** left 
behind with a force. Afterwards he was seconded to the Dcccan. 
In the 40th year during the siege of Ahmadnagar when some of the 
enemy approched the royal camp, and injured the quadrupeds, the 
Saiyid, in his loyalty to the salt, opposed them, and fell with some of 
his brethren in the year 1003 A.H. (i594'95 A.D.). His was 
conferred on his sons^. 

1 Blochmann, AVn, 1 (2nd cdn.), pp. 5ui, 5^2. 

2 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 166, Beveridgc*s translation, III, p. 237. 

3 Of, cit.y Text, pp. 440, 468, translation, pp. 661, 705, 706. 

4 Of, cit.y Text, p. 605, translation, p. 923. 

5 Of. cit.f Text, p. 700, translation, p. 1047. 
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(RAJA) RAM CHAND BAGHELA 
(Vol. II, pp. 134-138). 

He was the Zamtndar of Bhath’, and one of the chief Rajas of 
India. Babur^ in his Memoirs speaks of three great Rajas, and the 
third of these was Raja Ram Chand. A Kalawant by the name of 
Tansen—who was the leader of his time in the science of music, and 
who is stated to have had no equal either in regard to his melodious 
voice or his delicate compositions—was in his Court. The Raja greatly 
appreciated his merits and was very fond of him. When Emperor 
Akbar heard about Taiisen’s accomplishments, he in the yth year 
sent Jalal l^an QurchT to Raja Ram Chand and summoned Tansen to 
the Presence. The Raja realizing refusal to be beyond his power, 
sent Tansen with the necessary paraphernalia and presents. When 
Tansen arrived, the Emperor on the first day presented him two krbrs 
of damSf equal to two lacs of current rupees, and became enamoured 
of his performances. His compositions, many of which bear Emperor 
Akbar’s name, are current even today. 


1 Bhaih was incorrectly identitied by Blochmann, A iti (2nd cdn.), I, p. 
685, as Panna State in Central India, and in this he was followed by Bevendge, 
Akbarnama, translation, II, p. 280, note 2, III, pp. 624, 966, note 5. It was 
what is known now a days as RCwah State in Baghclkhand in Central India, and 
is the second largest state next to Gwalior. In the 15th and century t..c 
chief of the State "‘was variously designated as Raja of Bhata or of Panna or of 
Bandhu” see C. A. Luard, Rewah State Gazetteer (Central India State Gazetteer 
Series IV, Lucknow, 1907). P- ^ The name of Ram Chand is given there as 
Ram Chandra, and he is stated to have ruled from 1 555 '' 392 . 

of his reign is detailed on pp- ^5''7* 

2 It has not been possible to trace this reference in Babur’s Memoirs. 
In any case Ram Chand was a contemporary of Akbar and not Babur. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text, H p. i8i, Beveridge’s translation, II. pp- 2 / 9 - 
Beveridge’s note according to which the passage about the present of n b ~ 
of dim, to Tansen in the first assembly appears to be taken from Iqbalnama. 
Sec also Muntakhab-ut-TawMkh, Text. II, p. 335 - Lowe’s translation, p. 345 ' 
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In the 8th yeai*^ when Asaf Khan ‘Abdul Majid was deputed to 
conquer Garha, he first sent a message to Raja Ram Chand to send 
GhazT Khan Tanur—who had taken shelter with the Raja—to the 
Court, otherwise he would be punished for his improper actions. 
The Raja resisted, and with the help of GhazI Khan collecting an army 
of Rajputs and Afgh'ins made preparations for a battle. After much 
fighting Ghizi F^in was killed, and the Raja after his defeat took 
refuge in the fort of Bandhu, which was the strongest fort of the area. 
Asaf Kjaan besieged him. Meanwhile, through the mediation of the 
inHucntial Rajas at the Court, it was arranged that the Raja would 
come to the Court, and be enlisted amongst the royal servants. Hence 
it was decided to withdraw from the conquest of that territory. 

In the 14th year when the officers went to besiege Kalinjar—which 
Raja Ram Chand had purcliased for a large sum from Bijli ^an the 
adopted son of Pahar Kjaan during the days of the Afghan disruption, 
and which had been in his possession ever since—and the garrison 
were hard pressed, the Raja realizing the hopelessness of the situation 
thought it best to hand over the fort, and coming out of the fort, and 
through his agents sent its keys with suitable presents to the Emperor’s 
Court. The Emperor received his agents very graciously, and per¬ 
mitted them to return*. Though the Raja sent his son Bir Bhadra^ 
with a tribute and expressed his loyalty, he was too suspicious to come 
himself. When in the 28th year the Emperor was encamped at 

1 Abdul Majkl Asaf f^han was first sent against Raja Rani Chand in die 
6th year, Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 148, translation, p. 229, He again went there 
in the 8th year and defeated Ram Chand, op. tit., text, pp. 182, 183, translation, 
pp. 281-283. Beveridge’s note i on p. 282 about Bandu is incorrect. The 
place is Bandhugarh or Bandhagarh in tahsil Ramnagar in Rewah State 23° 4 o^ 
N., 8T' 3' E., sec Liiard, op. cU., p. 90. 

2 Akbarnami, Text, II, pp. 340, 341, translation, pp. 498, 499 - Kalinjar 
lies 90 miles W. S, W. of Allahabad in the Banda District, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XIV, pp. 310-313, 

3 Virbhadra, as given by Luard, is the correct name. In Muntakhab-ut- 
TawMkh, Text, II, p. 335, Lowe's translation, II, p. 345 > the name is wrongly 
given as Baha. 
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Allahabad, he wished to send an army against the Raja. His son 
through courtiers represented that if some well-known officers were 
appointed to bring the Raja, he would have confidence^ to present 
himself. Accordingly the tmperor deputed Zain Khan Koka and 
Raja Birbar to conciliate him. He came to the threshold of tlie Cali¬ 
phate, and did homage; he received a present of loi horses. 

In the 37th year when the Raja died, his son Bir Bhadrn, who 
was at the Court, was granted the title of Raja, and permitted to 
return” to his territory. En route he fell down from his palanquin. 
Bleeding was resorted to as a cure, but his illness increased as a result 
of baching and washing at improper times, and he died in the 38tli 
year, corresponding to 1001 A.H. 592-93 A.D.). As he was the 
sondn-law of Rai Rai Singh Rather, the Emperor went to the latter’s 
residence'^ to condole him. Later when it was reported that the 
wicked men of the territory had brought forward a minor grandson of 
Raja Ram Chand by the name of Bikramajit, and making him their 
chief were after creating a disturbance, Rai Patr Diis was deputed’ 
to conquer the fort of Bandhu. After arriving there, as the country 
had been greatly devastated, thanas of imperial officers were established 
in several places. The people sent in a representation that an influen¬ 
tial person should be appointed to take charge of the child. Accordingly 
Isma‘ll Qull Khan was deputed there, and he brought the child to the 
Court in the .if I St year. The inhabitants hoped that the Emperor 
in his liberality and sense of justice would forego the siege, but as 
this was not agreeable to the Emperor the child was sent away. After 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 420, translation, pp. ^>24, 625. Raja Ram 
Chand’s arrival at Court, his presents and the gift of 101 horses to him are 
mentioned on text, p. 427, translation, pp. 636, 637. 

2 Op, cit.y Text, p, 630, translation, pp, 966, 967. 

3 Op, cit„ Text, p. 630, translation, p, 985. Virbhadra died at Kliora. 

4 Raja Patr Das*s appointment is mentioned on text, p. 648, translation, 
p. 997, while Bikramajit’s arrival at the Court on text, p. Jn. translation, p. 
1059, conquest of the Bandhugarh fort on text, p. 728, translation, pp. ro88, 
io8q. 
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a siege of eight months and some days the fort was captured in the 
42nd year. In the 47th year Darjudhan^, the Raja’s grandson 
received the title of Raja and was appointed commandant of the fort, 
and Bharat! Chand was made his guardian. After Jahangir came to 
the throne, Raja Amar Singh, a grandson of the Raja, in the 21st year 
desired to wait upon the Emperor. A gracious order was issued, and 
a robe of honour and a horse were sent through JOian Rathor who was 
an officer well versed in the language of the territory^. In the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 8th year, Amar Singh was deputed ’ 
with ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur for the chastisement of the Zamlndar 
of Ratanpur. Through his instrumentality the Zamlndar had an inter¬ 
view with the Khan, and later came and did homage. At the time 
of Jujhar Singh Bundda’s rebellion he was'* with the said Khan’s 
army. After his death his son Anup Singh succeeded him. In the 
24th year when Raja Pahar"’ Singh Bundela, jaglrdar of Churagarh, 
on the occasion of Hard! Ram the Zamlndar thereof taking refuge with 
Anup Singh—who, after Bandhu was destroyed, had taken up his 
residence at Rewan® (Rewah) 40 kos distant from there—attacked 
Rewah, Anup Singh fled with his family to the hill country of Nathu 
Nathar. In the 30th year he came to the Court with Saiyid Salabat 
Khan, Governor of Allahabad, and did homage. He was granted a 
robe of honour, a jewelled dagger, an enamelled shield, and the rank 
of 3,000 with 2,000 horse^ and again received Bandhu and ocher 
parts of his native country in fief. 

1 Op, cit„ Text, p. 788, translation, p. 1180. 

2 Iqh^lnama-i'Jahangtrh pp. 288, 289. The name of the envoy is given 
as Kan in the Text, but it is Khan in IqhalnSma and this has been adopted. 

3 Badshahnama^ h pt. ii, p. 75. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 97. 

5 Bahar Singh of the text should be Pahar Singh Bundela of Orchha, see 
Luard, op. cit.y p. 16, and Orchha State Gazetteer (Vol. VI of Central India 
State Gaz. Ser. 1907), pp. 31, 32. 

6 Rewan of the Text, should be Rewah. 

7 'Amal Sdlih, III, p- 231. 
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RAM CHAND CHAUHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 138, 139). 

He was the son of Badan Singh’, and was one of Emperor Akbar’s 
officers of the rank of 500. In the i8th year when the Emperor 
made a rapid march to relieve Mirza ‘Aziz Koka in Gujarat, Ram 
Chand^ went with him. In the 26th year*^ he was with Sultan Murad 
when he marched to deal with Mlrza Muhammad HakTni. In the 38th 
year he was deputed with Mlrza Shah RuHi, Governor of Malwa, to 
that province, and when the Emperor received news of the indiscipline 
of the soldiery of the Deccan, and of Shahbaz Khan going away from 
the army to Malwa without permission from Prince Sultan Murad, 
Ram^ Chand was sent to Berar to convey a lac of ashraps which owing 
to the unsafe nature of the roads, had been kept in the Gwalior fort 
for the equipment of the army and to turn back the Malwa troops to 
the Deccan. He came to the Deccan. In the battle in which RajT 
‘All !^an was killed, Ram Chand was in his corps. He received 
twenty wounds during the fight, and fell on the ground. Throughout 
the night he remained on the battlefield mixed with the dead bodies, 
and was only rescued in the morning. After some days he died’ in 
the 41st year of Akbar’s reign corresponding to the year 1005 A.H. 
(1596-57 A.D.). 


t Sec Blochmann, A*tn (2nd edn.) h p. 551 where the name of his father is 
given as Badal Singh. 

2 AkbarnRma, Text, III, p. 49, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 69. 

3 Op. cit., p. 333, translation, p, 518. 

4 Of. cit.. p. 712, translation, pp. 1060, 1061. 

5 Of. cit., p. 719, translation, p. 1071. 
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(RAJA) RAM DAS NARWARI 
(Vol. II, pp, 226-228). 

He was an officer during the reign of Emperor Jahangir. In 
the I St year' of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was deputed 
with Mahabat I^an I^anan for the chastisement of Jujhar Singh 

Bundda, who after his flight from Agra had raised the standard of 
rebellion. In the 3rd year he was sent with Rao Ratan Hara to 
take up his station at Basim in Berar and block the path of the 
Deccan armies^. In the end of the 6th year he was deputed^ with 
Sultan Shuja* for the conquest of Parenda in the Deccan. 
In the 8th year he was exalted by appointment to the 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and accompanied Saiyid Khan 
Jahan Barah for devastating the territories of ‘Adil J^an. In the 13th 
year, corresponding to 1049 (^^39'*40 A.D.) he died- The 

Emperor appointed his grandson Amar Singh to the rank of 1,000 
with 600 horse, granted him the title of Raja, and having appointed 
him Governor of the fort of Narwar—the post previously held by 
his grandfather—granted him all that territory as his fief''. In the 
19th year he attended'^ Sultan Murad BaWish on the expedition to 
Balldi and Badaldishan, and in the 25th year accompanied Sultan 
Aurangzlb Bahadur who was deputed to the Qandahar campaign for 
the second time. In the 26th year he again went there with Sultan 
Dara Shikoh, and from there went with Rustam Khan to take Bust. 
In the 30th year he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 
with 1,00 horse, and in the same year he was seconded*^ with Mu- 
‘azzam Khan to assist Sultan Muhammad Aurangzlb in the Deccan. 
In the ISC year of the reign of Emperor Aurangzlb he did homage, and 
was later deputed^ with Prince Muhammad Sultan for the pursuit 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 241. 

a Op. cit., p. 298. 

4 Badshahn^ma, 11 , p- 174. 

6 *Amal Salih, III, p .236, 


3 Op. cit., p. 538, 

5 Op. cit., p. 484. 

7 A^lamgirnama, p. 555. 
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of Sultan Shuja*. He rendered valuable services there and in the 
Assam campaign. Later, in company with Shamshcr Khan Tarin 
he was appointed to the campaign against the Afghans^ of the Ruh 
(hill country), and his rank was raised to 1,000 with 350 horse. 
The discrepancy in the statement about his rank—which is taken 
from ^Alamgtrnama —is perhaps due to a reduction in his earlier rank 
for some reason, or it may be a mistake on the part of the copyist. 

(RAJA) RAM DAS KACHWAHA^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 155-157). 

His father Ordat was a man of small means and in distressed 
circumstances. He lived at his native place Luni^. Ram Das at first 
was a servant of Ralsal Darbati'*, and through him became enlisted in 
the service of Emperor Akbar. By rapid promotion he rose to the 
rank of 500, and gradually he gained access to the Emperor and a 
position of trust. In the i8th year when Raja Todar'* Mai was 
deputed to assist I^iin Khanan, and to reorganize the army which 
had been sent to conquer Bihar, Ram Das was appointed his deputy 
for civil affairs. He gradually by rendering valuable services and 
by his assiduity gained a place in the Emperor’s affections so that 
most of his representations were accepted. He attended to the work 
in connection with the Rajput Amirs, and others, and amassed wealth. 
It is stated that he had built a spacious house in the Agra Fort near 

1 His appointment is mentioned on p. 858 ot "Alarngtruama, and on p. 
1056 it is stated that his rank was a reward for his services raised to 1,000 with 
650 horse. 

2 See Blochmann, A’ln. I (2nd edn,), pp. 539, 540. He was the 
Commander of the Rajput guard at the fort, 

3 According to Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 65, Beveridge s translation, HI, p. 
91, his home was Newata. Luni is in Ranthambhor. 

4 Madthir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 172-/74, translation antia pp. 564, 5^5. 

5 Raja Todar MaRs appointment was in the i8th and not the 17th year as 
stated by Blochmann, of. cit., p. 540, see Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 71, Beverid- 
gc's translation, IlL p. 98. The appointment of Ram Das is not mentioned thcie. 
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the Hadapul, but he always lived in the Guard-room (Pesh-khand) and 
on duty there. Emperor Akbar had no fixed times for entering or 
leaving the Xanana, but Ram Das was alw^ays in attendance with 200 
Rajputs carrying lances in their hands. 

At the time of Emperor Akbar*s death, as Khan A‘zam and Raja 
Man Singh tried to support Sultan ^usrau for the sovereignty, Ram 
Das out of his loyalty to Prince Salim placed his own men on guard 
over the treasury and magazines so that the opposing party might not 
be able to take possession. Accordingly in Emperor Jahangir’s time 
his rank^ was increased, and he gained greater influence and power. 
In the 6th year of the reign, corresponding to 1020 A.H. (16 ii 
A.D.), he was deputed^ to accompany 'Abdullah Khan, Governor of 
Gujarat, on the Deccan campaign, and he was granted the title of 
Raja, and the present of a drum, and was put in charge of the fort of 
Ranthambhor'\ which was one of the chief forts of India. It is gene¬ 
rally stated that he had the title of Raja Karan, though it is not 
mentioned in the Iqbalnama, When the army marched rapidly by 
way of Nasik to Daulatabad, and returned after its defeat at the hands 
of Malik ‘Amber, Emperor Jahangir out of anger had portraits pre¬ 
pared of all the officials who had taken to flight. He looked at each 
and made a remark. When the Raja’s portrait was taken up, he took 
it in his hand in the open Darbdr and said, “You were a servant of 
Raisal at a tankah a day, my father cherished you and made you an 
Amir, It is a disgrace for a Rajput to run away (from the field of 
battle). Alas! that you did not even have respect for the title of Raja 
Karan. I hope that you will lose faith and fortune {din u duniya),'' He 
refused him audience, and sent him to the Bangash campaign. The 
Raja died there in the same year, corresponding to 1022 A.H. (1613- 
14 A.D.). The Emperor said, “My prayer worked, for, according 
to the Hindu religion, whoever dies after crossing the river Indus, 

1 Rogers & Beveridges translation of THzHk-i-Jahdngtrt, I, p. 211. 

2 Op, cit., pp. 201^ 379, 418. 

3 Op, cit,, p. 202, 
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goes to hell. At Rangta'^ Hilalabacl 15 women and 20 men per¬ 
formed satt in company with the Raja’s turban. 

He was unequal for his generosity and liberality. For one good 
story he would give a large sum of money. When he once gave a 
present to a ebaran, a badfarosh or a musician, they every year in the 
same month received the same amount from his treasurer, and there 
was no necessity of altering the receipt. He was very fond of playing 
ebaufar^. He used to go on playing for two days and nights. If he 
lost, he became angry and was abusive, especially to his partner, and 
would strike the ground with his hands, and use foul language. 
Naman (or Taman) Das, his son, left the Court for his native place 
without leave in the 46th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, and started 
oppressing the poor people. At his father’s request an order was 
issued that Shah Qull Khan’s servants should bring him to the Court. 
He resisted, and was killed. Ram Das was grieved on account of the 
death of his son, and Emperor Akbar went to the Guard-room, and 
comforted him^. His other son Dalap Narain rose to the rank of an 
Amtr. He was an exact counterpart of his father in every detail. 
He died at the height of his youth. 

RAM SINGH 
(Vol. II, pp. 266, 267). 

He was the son of KarmsI,"* sister’s son of Rana Jagat Singh. His 
father was a respected royal officer, and Ram Singh in tlic end of the 
13th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign came'' to the Court, and 

1 On the Jumna near Agra, it is a famous place of Hindu worship, sec 
Jarrete's translation of A'in, II, p. 180. The story of Ram Das disgrace and 
Jahangir’s remarks is not to be found in Titzuk. Rather it is noted on 
p. 220 of the translation that the disaster was due to ‘Abdullah ^ati not heed¬ 
ing the advice of Ram Das. 

2 For the game see Blochmann, A*ht, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 315, 31b. 

3 Akbarnama. Text, III, p. 188, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1181. The 
name of the son is given there as Datraan or Daman Das. 

4 He was a Rather. 5 Badshahnatna, II, p i <;8. 
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received the rank of i,ooo with 600 horse. In the 14th year 
he had an increase' of 100, and in the i6th year he was exalted* by 
promotion to the rank of 1,500 with 800 horse. In the 19th year 
he was deputed^ with Prince Murad Baldish for the conquest of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, and after reaching Balkh, when Bahadur Khan and 
Asalat ^an were appointed to pursue Nadhar Muhammad Khan, 
ruler of BalWi, Ram Singh without the Prince’s permission accompanied 
them^. He frequently distinguished himself in fights with the 
Alamans in this campaign. In the 22nd year his rank was increased 
to 2,500 with 1,200 horse, and he was appointed*^ to the Qandahar 
campaign under Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur. After 
reaching there he went with Rustam Khan to conquer Zamln Dawar. 
In the 23rd year he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 with 1,5®^ 
horse. In the 25th year he went^ a second time with the said Prince 
on the same expedition, and in the 26th year received an elephant, and 
accompanied^ Data Shikoh to the Qandahar fort for the third time. 
After arriving there he went with Rustam l^an to capture the fort of 
Bust. In the 28th year he did great deeds in chastising the Zamtndar 
of Srinagar—which is situated in the hills to the north of the Capital, 
Delhi—with ^alil Ullah Khan®. In the battle of Samugarh, 
in the year 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.) he was in the vanguard of 
the forces of Dara Shikoh. During the battle he fought® bravely, 
and loyally and bravely fell under the swords of the opposing forces. 


1 Op. cit., p. 236. 

2 Op. cit., p. 309. 

3 Op. cit., p. 484. 

4 Op. cit., p. 54O' 

5 "Amal Salih, III, p. 72. 

6 Op. cit., p. i4o. 

7 Op. cit., p. 157. 

8 Op. cit., p. 196, but Ram Singh's name is not mentioned there. 

9 ^Alamgirnama, p. X02. 
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(RAJA) RAM SINGH 
(Vol. 11, pp. 301-303). 

He was a Kacliwaha, and the eldest son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh’, 
In the 16th ycar^ of the reign of Shah Jahan, when the Emperor went 
to Ajmer, he came to the Presence with his father and did homage. 
In the 19th year when the Emperor started for Kabul from Lahore, he 
came from his home with 500 cavalry men, and was granted a robe 
of honour, and the rank of 1,000 with 1,000 horse^. By successive 
promotions his rank was raised to 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and he 
received a flag. In the 26th year he was granted an increase of 500, 
and in the 27th year he was again granted an increase of 500. In 
the battle of Samugarh he was with Dara Shikoh. After the latter’s 
defeat, he went over to AurangzTb, and in the ist year was deputed'^ 
with Prince Muhammad Sultan and Mu‘azzam Khan to pursue Shuja‘. 
On the way as a result of some false rumours, which had gained 
currency about the second battle with Data Shikoh, he became alarm¬ 
ed, and retired from attending^ on the Prince, and subsequently made 
a disgraceful retreat. In the 3rd year he was sent’’ to bring Sulaiman 
Shikoh, who was with the Zamtndar of Srinagar, and who had agreed 
through Mirza Raja Jai Singh to hand him over. He and the son of 
the Zamlndar brought him to the CourtL After the deputation of the 
Mirza Raja to the Deccan he remained at the Court. 

When in the 8ch year it was reported that Siva (ShIvajI) BhSnsle 
had had an interview with Ram Singh’s father, Ram Singh was 
favoured* with the grant of a robe of honour, jewels, and a female 
elephant. And when Siva came from the Deccan with his son Sam- 
bhi, and did homage, the Emperor on the very first day read signs 

1 Maat±ir-HWmarh Text, III, pp. 5 ^ 8 - 577 ^ Beveridge Prashad’s translation, 

I pp. 730-734* 

2 hi Badshahndma, II, p. 346 this is recorded in the 17th year. 

3 Of. cit., pp. 500, 501. 4 'Alamgtrndma, p. 269. 

5 Of. at., p. 497. 6 Of. at., p. 601. 

7 Of, ah, p. 602. 8 Of. at., p. 907. 
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of obstinacy in his countenance, and charged Ram Singh, who had 
introduced him at the Court, to take Siva to his house, and keep him¬ 
self informed about him. When that hypocrite by a clever rouse— 
which has been described in the account of Rfija Sahu Bhonsle— 
secretly escaped and took to flight. Ram Singh was censured for his 
carelessness, deprived of his office, and forbidden to pay his respects^ 
After his father’s death, in the loth year, he was restored to favour, 
and received a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger with a pearl band, a 
sword with enamelled trappings, an Arab horse with a golden saddle, 
a special elephant with a brocade covering and silver ornaments, the 
title of Raja^ and the rank of 4,000 with 4,000 horse. In the end 
of the same year, when the news came of the attack of the Assamese 
on Gauhatl on the borders of Bengal, and the murder of Saiyid Firuz 
Khan, Thanadar of the place. Ram Singh was sent'*^ there with a large 
force, and granted an increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse. In the 
19th year he returned and did homage^. He died at his appointed 
time. His son Kunwar Singh—who during his father’s lifetime had 
a suitable rank, and was for a time attached^ to Kabul—was later 
wounded in a family feud, and killed*'. Blshan^ Singh, his son, 
attained the rank of i ,000 with 400 horse, and on his grandfather’s 
death received the title of Raja and other favours. He was for a time 
engaged in chastising the Rathors, and for a time was the Fa/ijdar^ 
of Islamabad. Later when he died, Bijai Singh®, his son, in the 44th 

1 Op. at,, pp. 968-711. For fuller details about Shivajis treatment at the 
Mughal Court, his escape etc., see Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Shivaji and His Times 
(1929 edn.), pp. 139-156, The reference to Sahus' account in Maatjnr'uUUmara 
is in Text, II, p. 347. See also Maathirn-^Alarngtri, pp. 55> 5^- 

2 Maat^ir-i-^Alamgiri, p. 62. 

3 Op. cit., p. 154. 4 Op. cit., p. 217. 

5 Op. cit., p. 65. 6 Op, cit., p. 158. 

7 Op. cit„ p. 217. 

8 I‘tiq^ I£h^i*s appointment as his successor at Islamabad is recorded in 
Mad^ir~i»‘Alamgm on p. 382. 

9 Op. cit., p. 424. 
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year, received the title of Raja Jai Singh and was exalted by promotion 
to the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. In the 45th year he went 
with Jumlat-ul-Mulk Asad Khan for the conquest of the fort of 
Khelna; his account* has been given separately. 

RAM SINGH HARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 323, 324). 

He was a grandson of Madhu Singh Hara". When Jagat Singh, 
son of Mukand Singh Hara died in the 25th year of Emperor 
Aurangzib’s reign***, and left no son, the Emperor gave Kotah to 
Kishwar Singh, brother of Mukand Singh and the uncle of the 
deceased. The latter was also deputed with Muhammad A‘2am‘* Shah 
to the siege of Bijapur. On the day when Aman Ullah Khan, son of 
Ilahwardi Khan, was killed**, he also was wounded. In the 30th 
year he went to Haidarabad with Sultan Mu^azzam, and in the 36th 
year was exalted with the grant of a drum. Sometime later he died. 
Ac the request of Dhulfiqar Khan Bahadur the State of Kotah, in 
accordance with the ancestral custom, was assigned to his son Ram 
Singh, who was living in his native place. He at first had the rank of 
250, later he had been promoted to the rank of 600, and his rank was 
now raised to 1,000. He was always attached to the said Khan. He ren¬ 
dered good service in the chastisement of Rano son of Santa Ghorpare, 
and other Marathas. In the 44th year he was exalted with the grant of 

1 Maathir-HUUmara, Text, II, pp. 81-83, Beveridge & Prashad's transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 735, 736. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 453 ' 45 fi> translation antea pp. 1-3. 

3 Vide the account of Mukand Singh Hara in Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, III, 
p. 510, translation anlta p. 242. 

4 Muhammad A'zam Shah’s appointment is recorded in Maathir-i- 
*Alamgm, p. 219. 

5 This was in the 29th year, Maa^ir-i-Alamgtrty p. 262, but Kishwar 
Singh is not mentioned there. 

6 Ranoojee of Grant Duff, History of M.ahrattas (Edwardes’ edn. 1921), I, 
p. 295. 
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a drum, and in the 48th year was promoted to the rank of 2,500; and he 
also received the MumTdana Zarnindari in place of Rao Budh Singh'—as 
he was very desirous of having it—on the condition of his maintaining 
a contingent of i ,000 horse. After the death of Emperor AurangzTb 
he took the side of Muhammad A‘zam Shah, and was promoted to the 
rank of 4,000. On the day of battle he bravely encountered Sultan 
‘Azim-ush-Shan, and was^ killed. His son Bhim was appointed chief 
in his place. In the battle which took place between Saiyid Dilawar 
‘All Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah in 1131 A.H. (1719 A.D.), 
he disdained to fly after Dilawar ‘All Khan was killed, and bravely 
gave^ up his life. At the time of writing Kaman Singh, his great 
grandson, and son of Satar Sal, son of Durjan Sal, is the chief of 
Kotah^. 

RANDAULA KHAN GHAZI 
(Vol. 11 , p. 309). 

He was from Bijapur. At the time of the return of Sultan Aurang- 
zlb Bahadur from the Deccan to Upper India he accompained him, 
and did good service in the battles. After the battle with Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh he received the title of Randaula i^an, and was raised 
to the rank of 4,000 with 4,000 horse, of which 1,000 were two- 
horse three-horse troopers. After the first battle with Dara Shik 5 h he 
received a reward of Rs. 10,000. Later he was sent with Shaikh Mir 
^wafl to block the path of egress of Sulaiman Shikoh, Afterwards 
he was appointed to the Deccan army, and was engaged in various 

1 This was in the 50th year, Maa^ir-i-'Alamgm, p. 514* where the name 
IS Numidana with the variant Mumidana, which is also the name in Jarret’s 
A'in, II, p. 275; it was in Ranthambhor. 

2 In the Battle of Jajau, see Later Mughals, I, p. 30. 

3 Later Mughals, II, p. 30, where his name is Rao Bhim Singh, see also 
footnote on the same page. 

4 For a succinct account of the history of Kotah see Imperial Gazetteer, 
XV, pp. 412, 4 U* Also see Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn.), II, pp. 410-412. 
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campaigns. In the 9th year he went' with Dilcr Khan Da udzai for 
chastising the Zamlndar of Chanda. In the 27th year, corresponding 
to 1094 (1683 A.D.) he died^ 

RASHID ^AN ANSARI 
(Vol. II, pp. 242-250). 

His name was Allah Dad, and he was the son of Jalal-ud-Din 
Raushanl. The latter reared the standard of power among the Afghans, 
and so brought this wasp’s nest of strife into commotion. From the 
time of Emperor Akbar to that of Emperor Shah Jahan the never- 
ending campaign in the country of Kabul indicates the measures taken 
for the uprooting of this sect. From the time of Emperor Akbar they 
were styled Tartkis (obscurants). As it is necessary to give an account 
of Jalal-ud-Din’s ancestors, and of those who continued to stir up com¬ 
motion and strife after him, it is recorded here as follows. The father 
of Jalal-ud-Din, commonly known as Jalala, was Shaikh Bayazid 
generally styled Pir-i-Raushan and Raushanl. He was the son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdullah, who was separated by seven generations from Shaikh 
Siraj-ud-Did Ansari. He was born in the town of Jalandhar one year 
before Babur’s arrival in India. After he had completed^ his course 

1 'Alamgtrn^ma, p. 102^. 

2 The year of his death is incorrect. It should be 1095 A. H. for he 
died on 4th Rabr II, 1095 A.H. (21st March, 106^ A.D.), vide Mddthir 4 - 
^Alamgirij p. 244. 

3 The words in the text az tahstl Kamal appear to mean completing his 
training or initiation. They may be merely rhetoric, and refer to the complete 
subjugation of the country by the Mughals. Apparently Bayazid was still a 
child when his mother took him to Kanigram which lies south-south-west of 
Peshawar and Bannu. A good account of the Raushanis was published by Count 
von Nocr in his work The Emferor Akbar (Mrs. A. S. Beveridge^s translation), 
II> pp. 138-169 (1890), mainly based on J. Leyden—On the Rausheniah sect 
and its Founder Bayezid Ansari {Asiat. Researches, XI, 1810, pp. 363-428.). In 
this paper is also included a translation of Chapter IX of DabistanA- Ma^ahih 
on which the Madthir account is mainly based. 
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of initiation, and as he witnessed the power of the Mughals getting 
established, he with his mother named Bahin—who was of the same 
tribe—removed to Kanigram in the Roh (hill country) where his father 
was living. In the year 949 A.H. (1342 A.D.) a report gained 
currency that he could work miracles, and some of the Afghan tribes 
became his disciples. He also wrote a book in the Pushtu language in 
proof of the unity of the Deity, and called it Khair-uUBiyan. 

It is stated that this work is a compendium of the sayings of great 
men of earlier times, but many of the tribes taxed it with impiety, 
and so did not join him. It is stated that when he was brought into 
the assembly of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, the ‘Ulama were unable 
to rebut his arguments. When he died, he was buried in Bhatipur, 
which was in the hill country (of Afghanistan). He had four sons 
and a daughter, (i) Shail^ ‘Umar, (2) Nur-ud-Din, whose son, 
Mirza’I by name, was a loyal imperial servant and was killed in the 
battle of Daulatabad, (3) Jamal-ud-Din, (4) Jalal-ud-Dln, and (5) the 
daughter Kamal Khatun, who died a prisoner of Qullj ^an Akbarsahl. 
Jalahud-Din succeeded his father. He at the age of fourteen waited 
upon Emperor Akbar in 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) when the Emperor 
was returning from Kabul, and had halted at the Yulam ferry. He 
was kindly received, but as he did not receive the rank which he 
expected, he went away^ without leave, and lived with his father’s 
disciples, who were chiefly of the Orakza’I, Afridi and Shirdad tribes, 
and with whom he was also connected by marriage. 

When in the 31st year the Mohmand and Ghurya ^ail tribes, 
which numbered^ some 10,000 families in the Peshawar territory—were 
oppressed by the agents of Saiyid Hamid Bokharl, the fief-holder of 

1 See Bada’oni Mantakhah-Ht-Tawartkh, Text, II, p. 340, Lowe's transla¬ 
tion, II, p. 360. Yolumis apparently a mistake for Ilam Gu^ar mentioned in 
Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 639, 702. The ferry, however, is not mentioned in 
the account of the year 989 A.H. Beveridge Akbarnama, translation, III, p. 982, 
note 4, remarked "it was apparently a Pass into the Tirah territory. Or it 
may be the Shah Alam ferry on the Kabul river." 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 510, translation, p. 777. 
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the area, they elected Jalala as their leader, and created a disturbance. 
They killed Hamid, and retired to Tirah which was a hilly area some 
32 kos long, and 12 broad. On its east lies Peshawar, on its west 
Maidan, on its north Bara, and on its south Qandahar, it has many^ 
defiles and depressions. After reaching there they blocked^ the 
^aibar route. Raja Man Singh, the Governor of Kabul entered Tirah 
by the route of Narwan, and attacked the Afridls—who were the leaven 
of the commotion—and halted at ‘All Masjid^. Jalala had received 
some punishment at the hands of Zain Khan Koka, who had been 
deputed by the Emperor, and who had made great efforts for uprooting 
the thorn-bush of the strife. When Jalala was hard-pressed, he in the 
32nd year left^ the defiles of Tirah, and took refuge in Swat and 
Bajaur, which constitute the territory of the Yusufza’Is. They in 
spite of the punishment they had received at the hands of the imperial 
troops, did not refrain from wickedness, and gave him shelter in their 
territory. Zain Khan advanced into those hills, and after severe fight¬ 
ing Jalala was nearly captured. He was, however, able to return 
again to Tirah by the pass which had been left in the charge of Isma‘Il 
Qull Khan, but which he had left unguarded after the arrival of Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan. The latter pursued him by forced marches, and 
by suitable measures conciliated the Afridi and Orakza'i tribes. 
Accordingly they captured and produced before him Mulla Ibrahim 
whose son Jalala considered himself to be. Jalala thereupon lost faith 
in them and went to Turan, and the Afghans capturing his fam»Iy 
handed it over to the royal troops*\ In the 37^1 year Jalala returned 

1 The account of Tirah is from Akharnamu, Text, HI, p.512., translation, p. 
7 ^ 1 - Fora critical note on the various localities see Beveridge s note 1 on p. 
781 of the translation. 

2 Sangchin namnetand, may mean: made stockades or or piled up stones. 

3 For a more detailed account of Man Singh’s campaign see Akbarnama, 
Text, III, pp. 513, 51^, translation, pp. 781-784. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 525, 526, translation, pp. 802, 803. Also see 
Blochmann (2nd. edn.) L p. 388. 

5 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 53 translation, p. 810, 
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from Turan, and with the help of the same tribes again raised the 

head of commotion. Asaf Khan Ja‘far was deputed by the Emperor 

(to deal with it). The Afghans instead of opposing him took to 

cajolery, and represented that they had brought him from his home 
(Yiirat?). Asaf Khan seized his family including a person by the 
name of Wahadat ‘Ali^. In the year 1007 A.H. (1598-99 A.D.) 
Jalala seized Ghaznin, but could not hold it. In the 49th year 1009 
A.H. (1600-01 A.D.) Jalala, who with the help of the L 5 hanl tribe 
had started to attack Shadman Hazara in the Ghaznin District, was 
wounded, and retired to Koh Rabat. Murad Beg with a body of the 
servants of Sharif Oian Atga pursued him, and put an end to him. 
That author of great disturbances, whom for a long time large forces 
of imperial troops had been following and trying to round up, was 
thus easily dealt with^. After him Ahdad^, son of Shaikh ‘Umar, 
who was the cousin and son-in-law of Jalal-ud-Din, became his succe¬ 
ssor and again stirred up strife. His bravery and valiant deeds sur¬ 
passed the records of Rustam and Afrasiyab. In the regin of Emperor 
Jahangir he fought hard battles with the royal forces, and was sometimes 
victorious and at others unsuccessful. At last in 1035 A.H. (1625-26 
A.D.) Zafar Khan, son of I^waja Abul Hasan Turbatl—who was 
managing Kabul as the deputy for his father—pressed him hard, and 
Ahdad took refuge in the fort of Nawaghar^. On the day of the battle 
(assault) he was killed by a bullet. It is stated that one day before 
(the battle) he after reading the work Khair-ul-Biydn said, “Tomorrow 
will be the day of my union (with God)**, and so it was. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Abdul Qadir. He attacked Zafar Khan, and 
plundered his baggage^. At last by the skilled exertions of Sa‘Id 

I Based on Akbarndma, Text, HI, pp, 607, 625, 639-641, translation, pp. 
928, 957, 982-984. 2 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 776, translation, p. 1160. 

3 Ahad Dad in the text, but Ahdad in Dabistdn and TazHkA-Jahdngiri, 

4 The fort is called Nawak in text, and Nawaghar in Dabindn, but 
probably it is Nawaghai in Bajaur, 

5 In Dabistdn it is stated that Zafar Khan escaped with great difficulty 
but all his harem were captured. 
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F^an Bahadur, Governor of Kabul, he accepted royal service, and 
received the rank of i,ooo. When in the year 1043 (^^33'34 

A.D.) he died while in service at Kabul, Sa‘Id Khan sent Bibl Ala’?, 
the wife of Ahdad and who was the daughter of Jalala, with her two 
sons-in-law Muhammad Zaman and Sahib Dad, and Qadir Dad, son 
of Muhammad Zaman with other companions of ‘Abdul Qadir to the 
Court in the beginning of 1047 A.H. (end of May, 1637 A.D.), 
Emperor Shah Jahan treated them with kindness and sent them to 
Rashid Khan who had charge of the province of Tclingana. In the 
same year Karim Dad Kor (blind or leprous), the youngest son of 
Jalal-ud-Din, who had absconded and was living in the LohanI country, 
was invited by a number of the Naghaz tribes with evil intentions. 
They waited for an opportunity of taking him to Tirah, and creating 
a commotion. When Sa‘Id Khan heard about the projected mischief, 
he collected hill footmen and archers from the tribes of Afghans who 
had submitted, and sent them with Raja Jagat Singh to chastise the 
malcontents. When they reached Naghaz, all the tribes, except 
Lakan and two others with whom Karim Dad was, submitted. When, 
however, they saw that their safety lay in surrendering him, they 
siezed him with his dependents, and made him over^ (to the royal 
officers). In accordance with orders Sa‘Id f^an put him to death. 
Afterwards when Jumlat-ul-Mulk Sa‘d Ullah Khan came on the scene, 
the daughter of Karim Dad was given to him in marriage, and Lutf 
Ullah Khan and others were the children born of that chaste lady. 

As after Jalal-ud-Dln*s death Allah Dad, his son had—owing to 
the short-sightedness and the mutual envy of the Afghans—disputes 
with his brothers, he left the Roh country, and migrating to India 
had been enlisted in the service of Emperor Jahangir^. By his ability 
Allah Dad, in the course of time, attained a high office, and received 

1 According to Dabistan he was made over to Ya‘c|ub Kashmiri and put 
to death in 1048 A.H. (1638 A.D.). 

2 He is mentioned a number of times in Tuzt*k-i-]ahangtn (Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translation) II, pp. 85, 120, 153, 215, 245, but the grant of the 
title of Rashid Khan is not mentioned. 
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the title of Rashid ^an. He performed valuable service, and in the 
reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he became a favoured officer. He was 
exalted by appointment to the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse, and 
appointed an auxiliary in the Deccan. In the 4th year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign he was with A*zam ^an Koka, the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, on the day when at the time of bringing forage an engage¬ 
ment took place with the armies of ‘Adil Shah and Nizam-ul-Mulk 
on the bank of the Manjra. Shahbaz ^an R 5 hilla—who was an 
officer of the rank of 4,000—was killed with his son, and Bahadur 
Khan Rohilla and Yusuf Muhammad Khan of Tashikand were severely 
wounded, and fell on the field, Rashid Khan—whose brother and a 
number of relations were killed—emerged wounded from the field ^ 
and joined A‘zam Khan. 

In short, Rashid Khan was a very likeable person. He was unique 
in his days for integrity, good intentions, comprehension, magnani¬ 
mity, and fellow feeling, and was unequalled for his courage, bravery, 
politeness, humanity, amiability and consideration. During the long 
time that he spent in the Deccan he was by his correct advice and 
dauntless courage a valuable ally of the governors of the Deccan. 
They did nothing of importance without consulting him. He main¬ 
tained an efficient force; all his men were devoted to him and treated 
him as a spiritual Leader. Accordingly Mahabat Khan represented 
to the Emperor that he was astonished that while Rashid lOian had so 
many devoted followers, and was so well endowed with intellect and 
courage, he never thought of becoming presumptuous. It would be 
advisable to summon him from the Deccan, otherwise the command 
of the border area should not be given to Khan Zaman who was in 
complete accord with Rashid Khan. If the two were together they 
might do something which it would be hard to rectify. Rashid Khan 
in the government of Burhanpur made such good arrangements, and 
inspired so much respect that the robbers from the hilly areas, whose 
depredations used to allow no rest to the inhabitants of the towns. 


1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 381, 
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thought it a great gain to escape with their lives. In later days he 
for a long time governed Tclingana, and was in Nandair. Up to the 
present day his sons, and his brother Had! Dad IGiin arc holding 
offices there. In the 22nd year of Emperor Shah Jahan*s reign, in 
1058 A.H. (i6i!:j.8 A.D.) he died^ while he was Governor of Nandair. 
In Shamsabad Ma’u he established a village, and laid out a garden. 
His body was conveyed there for burial. 

It is stated that he was not very learned, but he was sufficiently 
well informed about everything. He was unrivalled for his historical 
knowledge. He was a bigoted Hanafi. On critical examination he 
excluded many verses in the Hadiqa as interpolations, and learned 
men admitted his views as correct. In most of his habits and actions 
he resembled the Iranians. He was a voracious eater, and also used 
to dispense food in great abundance. The expenses of his harem 
exceeded those of any other Amir of the times. He greatly enlarged 
the Tdgah of Burhanpur, which was very small, and arranged its water 
supply through an underground channel. Of his sons Ilham 
Ullah'^ attained the rank of 1,500 with 1,500 horse, and Asad 
Ullah that of 1,500 with i,goo horse by the 30th year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign. 


RASHID KHAN ILHAM ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 303-305). 

He was the second son of Rashid F^ian^ Ansaru When his 
father^ died in the 22nd year of Emperor Shah )ahan*s reign, the 
Emperor increased the ranks of Ilhamullah and his elder brother Asad 
Ullah. In the 28th year when Asad Ullah, who was the Thanadar of 
Chandor, received an increase to the rank of 1500 with 1,000 horse, 

1 ^Arnal Salih III, pp. 66, 67. 

2 His biography is published immediately after this notice. 

3 Maathir-HUUmard, Text, II, pp. 242-250, translation antea pp. 595-601. 

4 *Amal Salih, III, pp. 66, 67. 
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and was made fief-holder and Governor of Elichpur, Rashid Khan was 
appointed Thanadar of Chandor. In the 30th year^ when Had! Dad 
Khan, his uncle, died, and as there was no one more suited than Ilham 
Ullah in that line, he was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 
1,500 horse in order that Hadi Dad Khan*s contingent might not 
be scattered. When Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur started from the 
Deccan for Upper India, he accompanied him. After the battle with 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh he was rewarded with a dress of honour and a 
flag, his rank was raised to 3,000 with 3,000 horse of which 500 were 
two-horse and three-horse troopers, and he received his father’s^ title. 
After the first battle with Data Shik 5 h he received*' a present of 
Rs. 20,000, and after the battle with Sultan Shuja* he was appointed'^ 
an auxiliary of Prince Muhammad Sultan, and was sent to Bengal. In 
the battles and afflictions in that province he greatly helped his 
commander, and bravely exerted himself in extirminating the enemy. 
In the 4th year he with the General (Mir Jumla) went to Kuch Bihar 
(Gooch Bihar) and Assam, and rendered good service. In the 5th year 
he was, on return from there, appointed in accordance with orders, 
Faujddr of the Sarkar of Kamrup‘‘', and was for a time Governor of 
Orissa. In the 19th year he was removed® from there, and appointed 
to the Deccan campaign. For a time he was Faajddr of Nandair. 
He died at his appointed time. 


1 Op. cit., p. 234. 

2 Alamgtrn^ma, p. 76. 

3 Op. cit.j p. 128. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 245. 

5 Op. cit., p. 681 and Maat^ir^i'^Alarngiri. p. 44. 

6 His removal from the post of the Governor of Orissa is recorded in 
Maathir-i-Alamgtrt. p. 150. In the 26th year there is a record of his sending 
a report about the expenses of the Assam expedition, op. cit., p. 234. 
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RAO RATAN HARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 208-211), 

He was the son of Rao Bhoj^ Hara. He was for a time the object 
of censure with Emperor Jahangir owing to a fault^ of his father. In 
the 3rcl year he came to the Court, and was favourably received, and 
granted the title of Sarbuland^ RE. In the 8th year he was deputed 
under Sultan I^urram to the expedition against Raiia Amar Singh, 
and in the loth year he was seconded to the Deccan expedition. 
Later he received a promotion in his rank'L In the i8th year when 
Emperor Jahangir became alienated from his distinguished son Shah 
Jahan at the instigation of various people, the affair ended in an open* 
war. The said Prince marched to Mandu and crossed the Narbada. 
Sultan Parviz under the tutelage of Mahabat Khan was deputed to 
pursue him, and Rao Ratan was also attached to the expedition. After 
crossing the Narbada, when Shah Jahan went from the borders of 
Telingana to Bengal, and Sultan Parviz, according to the orders of his 
father, started for the province of Bihar, Mahabat Khan in the 19th 
year left Rao Ratan in charge of Burhanpur. When Shah Jahan 
returned from Bengal, and it was reported that he was going to the 
Deccan, Rao Ratan wished to come out of the city and oppose him. 
When this news reached Emperor Jahangir, orders were issued that 
Rao Ratan should protect the city till he received reinforcements, and 

1 Maathir-HUUmara. Text 11 , pp. 141, x 42 . Beveridge’s translatior, I, pp. 
4o8, 409. See also Blochmann, A^in, I (2nd cdn.), p. 5/0. 

2 The fault was that he refused to give his consent to the marriage of his 
grand-daughter, the daughter of Jagat Singh, with Emperor Jahangir. The 
marriage, however, took place on 4th RabP I, 10/7 A.H. (i8th June, 1608 
A.D.)—sec Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Ttizuk-i-Iahangtri, L p. i 45 * 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s Tt 4 zi*k-i-]ahangm, I, p. 140. 

4 Of, cit., p. 299. In the index two references on pp. 406, 411, to 
Sarbuland Khan arc wrongly included under Sarbuland Rai or Ray, as the 
name is written there. 

5 For a good account of Shah Jahan’s rebellion see Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir, pp. 366-386. 
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muse not leave the city to fight. In the 20th year Shah }ahan came 
to Dcvalgaon in the Balaghat in Berar, and taking Yaqut Khun 
Habshi and the army of (Malik) ‘Ambar with him came to Burhan- 
pur, and encamped at Lad Bagh. From one side ‘Abdullfili Khan 
Bahadur, and from the other Muhammad Tacjl Slm-Saz, known as 
Shah Qull I^an, besieged the city, and orders were issued for its 
capture. Shah Qull Khun with 400 men succeeded in entering the 
city, and stationing themselves on the terrace of the police station 
proclaimed that it was Shah Jahan’s rule. Sarbuland Rfu was in the 
entrenchments on the other side. He sent his son, but he was defeated 
after a fight. The Rao pushed forward the elephant Jagajot and 
fought in the market place, and behaved bravely. Muhammad TaqT, 
who had lost all hope of receiving assistance, retired to the fort, and 
having made a compact came and saw Sarbuland Ral. It is stated 
that Rao Ratan at the time of the battle said '^MarshanV' i.e., “I 
will die.’* 

In fine, in consequence of the near approach of Sultan Parviz with 
a large army, which in accordance with the Emperor’s orders had 
marched from Allahabad to the Deccan, and his own illness, Shah 
Jahan was forced to retire to the Balaghat Rdhankhera (R 5 hankhcd). 
Rao Ratan was rewarded by promotion to the rank of 5,000 foot with 
5,000 horse, and the title of Ram Raj—than which there was no 
higher title in the Deccan^. After Emperor Shah Jahan’s accession 
he came in the i st year from his native country of Bundl, and did 
homage^. He received a robe of honour, a decorated dagger, the 
former rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, a flag, a drum, a horse 
with golden saddle, and an elephant. In the same year he was 
deputed with Khan Khanan for the chastisement of the Uzbegs who 
had started a commotion towards Kabul. In the 3rd year he was sent 
with a force under his command to Telingana, and the order was 

I Iqbalnama-i-Jahanglri, pp. 243, 244; Khafi Khan, I, pp. 354-357; Beni 
Prasad, op. at., pp. 383-385. In the last work Y^ut I£han*s name is incorrect¬ 
ly given as Yakub Khan. 

2 BadshahnSma, I, p, 185. 
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issued that he should halt in the fargana of Basim ui Berar, and 
arrange for the taking of Telingana, and stop the coming and going 
of the rebels. When the expedition to that territory, at the request 
of Nasiri Khan was assigned to him, Ram Raj in compliance witli the 
orders of summons returned to the Court, and did homage. Later, 
when the command of the Deccan army was given to Yamui-ud- 
Daula Asaf Khan, Rfio Ram Raj was appointed to assist him. In the 
4th year, corresponding to 1040 A.H. (1630-31 A.D.) he died’ 
in the Bulaghat camp. Satr Sal, who was his grandson and heir, 
and Madlnl Singh, his second son, were consoled by the grant of 
royal favours. Separate accounts^ of the two have been included. 

RAUSHAN-UD-DAULAH BAHADUR 
RUSTAM JANG 

(Vol. II, pp. 333.336). 

His name was Khwaja Muzaffar, and he was a descendant of the 
Naqshbandi Khwajas. His grandfather, ^iwaja Nasir by name, 
came to India during the time of Emperor Shah Jahan, and was a 
companion of Sultan ShujaL He gradually rose to the rank of 
1,500 with 500 horse, and was honoured with the title of Muhammad 
Fakhr>ud-Dln Khan. After the battle which took place between the 
said Prince and Emperor Aurangzlb in the vicinity of Khajua, and 
after Sultan Shuja* retired to Bengal, the said Khan, who had charge 
of the harem, and some of his relations fell at the gate (of tlic Xanana^ 
deort). His son, Khwaja ‘Abdul Qadir by name, who survived him, 
lived as a dervish; he died in the time of Emperor Farruldi Siyar. 
Khwaja Muzaffar was his son, and at first was in the service of RafL- 

1 In the account of Rao Ratan in Tod’s Rajasthan (^ 9^4 ^dn.), II, pp. 385, 
386, it is stated that he was killed near Burhanpur, but his death in the Bala- 
ghat is recorded in Badshahnama, I, p. 401. 

2 For Satr Sal’s account see Maatjnr-tsUVmard. Text, II, pp. 260-263. 
Madhu Singh Hara’s account is printed in the same work, Text, III, pp. 453 ' 
456, translation antea pp. 1-3. 
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ush-Shan, and attained the rank of 1,500 with 500 horse, and received 
the title of Zafar Khan. After the said Prince was killed^ Zafar 
Khan renounced the world, and became a companion of Shah Bhik, 
who was famous as a worker of miracles. When the affairs under¬ 
went a change, and Farruldi Siyar’s arrival from Patna to fight with 
Jahandar Shah was reported, Zafar Khan left the dervish, and went to 
Farrukh Siyar as the bearer of good news. Through the intermedia¬ 
tion of Husain ‘All Khan he was favoured with an interview and was 
appointed to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and granted a flag, 
a drum, a fringed palanquin, and the title of Zafar Khan^ Rustam 
Jang. He was also exalted by appointment as the 3rd Bakhsht. After 
the battle with Jahandar Shah, which resulted in Farruldi Siyar getting 
the kingdom, his rank was increased to 7,000 with 7,000 horse, and 
he received the title of Raushan-ud-Daulah and the insignia of the 
Fish. In the time of the supremacy of the Barah Saiyids he as a 
matter of policy joined their party. Later when the throne passed to 
Muhammad Shah, and through the exigency of Fate the Emperor’s 
favourite KokI—who was an eloquent and clever woman—became all 
powerful in the affairs oE the State, and was the sole arbiter of all 
affairs, Raushan-ud-Daulah allied himself with her, and became the 
intermediary for all men. Without regard to rank or dignity, every¬ 
one who came forward, had to pay a sum of money as tribute to the 
Emperor, and presents to Kdkl and to the ^waja. Gradually he 
became a rich man, and in the reign of this Emperor the title of Ydr 
Wafadar (the Faithful Friend) was added to his other titles. In the 
year 1149 A.H. (1736-37 A.D.) he died. He was devoid of outward 
attainments, but was very humane and courteous. He acquired a 
name for his benevolence to the poor. His expenditure on the 
anniversary celebrations [ *Urs ) of his spiritual teacher, who 

1 Rafi-ush-Shan was killed in the battle against Jahandar Shah near 
Lahore on 21st Safar 1124 A.H. (30th March, 1712 A.D.), see Later 
Mughals, I, pp. 146,183-185. 

2 He is Khwaja Muzaffar Panipati of Later Mughals, I, p. 260. 
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is buried at Pampat, and his lighting up the road from 
the Capital to the tomb of ^waja Qutb-ud-Din Bal^tiyar 
Kaki are famous.^ As he always had the end of his turban 
sticking up as a crest (Turra), and even his servants, both horse and 
foot, adopted the same fashion, he became known as Turrabaz 
He had many children. The best of them was Qaim Khan, who 
came to the Deccan to see his sister who was married to Nawah 
Nasir Jang the Martyr. After a time he returned to Delhi. Another 
son also came to the Deccan some years back, and received a high 
rank, and the title of Miizaffar-ud-Daulah, and later died. Raushan- 
ud-Daulah had two brothers. One who was of a military turn of mind 
was Faldir-ud-Daulah* Shuja^at Jang who rose to the rank of 7,000. 
He was at first Bakhsht of the Ahdts. In the reign of Muhammad 
Shah he was appointed Governor of Patna, and was there for seven 
years. Later he was removed from there, and appointed Governor of 
Kashmir, and after spending three years there was recalled to the 
Court. After Nadir Shah’s departure from India he was appointed 
Governor of the province of Gujarat. When the Marathas became 
supreme there, he could not arrange matters with them. In a battle 
his equippage was plundered, and he was made a prisoner. For a 
time he was in prison. After his release he started for Delhi, but on 
reaching the town of Dohad he died. He had several sons. The 
best of them was Muhammad Kabir Khan, who came to the Deccan 
in the time of Salabat Jang, and was appointed Bakhsht of the province 
there. He reached the rank of 8,000 and had the title of Khan 
Khanan. He died in 1191 A.H. (1777 A.D.). He was of a friendly 
disposition, and fond of society. His children are alive. The second 
brother was Roshan-ud-Daulah Munawwar ‘All Khan, who had the 

I For a detailed notice of Raushan-ud-Daulah Rustam Jang see Later 
Adaghalsj II, pp, 266, 267. For Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki see 
Firishta (Ncwal Kishore edn.), 11, pp, 378-383, and his tomb at Delhi Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad’s Athar-us-^SanSdid (Lucknow, 1900 edn.), pp. 75, 76. 

^ Khan. II, p. 908. 

3 Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 12.6, 
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title of Muftkhar-ud-Daulah. He, after the appointment of Fal^r-ud- 
Daulah as the Governor of ‘Azimabad (Patna) was, in his place, 
appointed Bd^shj of the Ahdis. 

RI'AYAT KHAN ZAHTR-UD-DAULAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 332.333). 

He was the uterine brother of Muhammad Amin Khan Bahadur^, 
arid was tlie husband of the daughter of Qulij Khan^. But there was 
not such harmony, as there should be, between the brothers. During 
the days when Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah Bahadur after the seizure of 
Farruldi Siyar went^ to settle Malwa, Ri‘ayat l^an went with him to 
that province. He also accompanied Asaf Jah during the latter’s re¬ 
treat towards the Deccan, and rendered valuable services in the battles 
against Saiyids Dilawar ‘All ^an and ‘Alarn ‘All Khan^. His rank 
was consequently raised to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and he was 
granted the title of Zahlr-ud-Daulah, and appointed Governor of Malwa. 
As this was contrary to the wish of I*timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad 
Aniln Khan Bahadur—who was the permanent Vaztr —Asaf Jah 
recalled him from there, and gave him the fief of pargana Balapur in 
Berar. In the battle with Mubariz ^an ‘Imad-ul-Mulk he distin¬ 
guished himself, and received some wounds. After two days in the 
year 1136 A.H. (1724 A.D.) he died® of these wounds. His son 
was ‘Azim Ullah Khan, whose mother w^as Qulij Fean’s daughter. 
His wife was the daughter of ‘Itimad-ud-Daulah Qamr-ud-Din Khan. 

1 I‘timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin tyhan Chin Bahadur son of Mir 
Baha -ud-Din for whom sec Maathir-fil-Umarat Text, I, pp. 346.350, translation 
antea pp. 114-117. 

2 MaUthir'uUUmarl. Text, III, pp. 120-123, translation antea pp. 539-541. 

3 Later Aiughals^ I, p. 405. 

4 He was left in-charge of Burhanpur when Asaf Jali marched to fight 
against Dilawar ‘AH I£han, Later MughalSf II, p, 28. He was with the main 
body of the army in the battle against ‘Alam AH l^an, op. p. 47. 

5 Later Mnghals, 11 , p. 148. 
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Ac the time when Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah after being appointed 
Vazlr ?eS%^d the governorship of Ujjain (Malwa) in the name of his 
eldest son Ghazi-ud-Din Firuz Jang, he deputed ‘Azim Ullah I^an 
as his deputy there\ Afterwards he went to the Court, and stayed 
with his father-in-law. He had a choleric temperament. His dis¬ 
respectful remarks to the Emperor and the Vazlr of the time are well 
known. In the time of Nadir Shah he was appointed to collect the 
fines^ levied on the inhabitants of Shahjahanabad (Delhi). He died 
at his appointed time. 


(RAJA) ROZ AFZON 
(Vol. II, pp. 218, 219). 

He was the son of Raja Sangram^, a landholder on the borders of 
Bihar. In the reign of Emperor Akbar when Shahbaz Khan Kambu 
was appointed to the Eastern districts, and the imperial forces passed 
near the fort of Mahda, which belonged to Raja Sangram, the said 
Khan decided to besiege it. Sangram gave a proof of his loyalty by 
handing over the keys of the fort^. He never went to the Court, 
but he always faithfully served the governors of the province. In the 
I St year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign Jahangir Qull Wian Lala Beg, 
Governor of the province, led an army against him® and during the 

1 He was replaced by Raja Girdhar Bahadur, op. rif., p. i 53 * 

2 Op. cit.y p. 373, and Fraser, History of Nadir Shah (1742)/ p. 201. 

3 He was the Raja of Kharagpur in the Moiighyr subdivision. Sec 
Blochmann A'ln, I (2nd edn.), p. 494, note 2, Proc, As, Soc, Bengal for 1870, 
pp. 306, 307, and O’Malley’s Gazetteer of Monghyr (*909), pp. 34 > 35 > 

215. 

4 AkbarnRmay Text, Ilh p. 186, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 261. The 
name of the fort is Mahad or Mahda in the text, and Beveridge has Mahad in 
the translation. Blochmann, op. cit,, p. 306, noted that he could not find 
Mahda on any of the maps. 

5 This is not mentioned in Tiizku'i'Jahdngm. It is, however, noted on 
p. 296 of first volume of the translation that he had '‘been killed in opposing 
the leaders of the State”. 
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battle he died of a gun-shot wound. Raja R 5 z Afzun was from his 
early years in the Emperor’s service, and embraced Islam. In the 8th 
year he was appointed Governor of his home country^ and received 
the gift of an elephant. By the end of the reign of that Emperor he 
had attained the rank of 1,500 foot with 700 horse^. In the ist year 
of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was deputed*^ with Mahabat ^an 
Khan Khanan towards Kabul to repel Nadhar Muhammad Khan ruler of 
Balkh who had raised the standard of revolt, and later for the chastise¬ 
ment'* of Jujhar Singh Bundcla. In the 3rd year he went with A‘zam 
Khan with the army which was under his command in the name of 
Shaista j^an and received an increase of 100 horse*'. In the 4th year 
he went with NasirT Khan to Nandair. In the 6th year he was 
appointed*^ to the Deccan campaign in attendance on Muhammad 
Shuja*, and some of his men were killed in the siege of Parenda. In 
the 8th year his rank was advanced^ to 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and 
in the same year®, corresponding to 1044 (^^34'35 

died. His son, Raja Bihrilz had in the 3rd year of Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s reign attained the rank of 700 with 700 horse, and was 
appointed to the campaign to Qandahar etc. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib he rendered valuable services in taking the army*’ under 

1 Rogers & Beveridge^s translation of THztik-i-lahangm, I, pp. 296, 297. 
He is described as a confidential servant op. cit„ II, p. 236, and was sent to Shah 
Jahan to enquire about his presumptuous conduct. His real name was Total 
Mai and he is stated to have been married to a cousin of Emperor Jahangir, sec 
O’Malley, op. cit., p. 215, and Rashbihari Bose, Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, XL. pt. 
I, pp. 22, 23. 

2 This does not appear to be correct, as in the ist year of Shah Jahan's 
reign his rank is given as i, 5 oo with 600 horse, see Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 
182 (The word or thousand has by mistake been left out in the printed 
edition). 

3 Op. cit., p. 213. 4 Op. cit., p. 241. 

5 Op. cit., p. 316. 6 BadshShnSma, I, pt. ii, p. 35. 

7 Op. cit., p. 67. 8 Op. cit., p. 303. 

9 *Alafng$rnama, pp. 494, 495i where he is described as Zamtnddr of 

Monghyr. 
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Prince Muhammad Sultan and Mu‘azzam Khan by unknown paths 
into Bengal. He also distinguished himself in the battles in Bengal 
which Aurangzib’s forces under Mu‘azzam ^an had to fight with 
Shuja*. In the 4th year he was prominent‘ during the taking of 
Palamau in Bihar. In the 8th year he died^. 

ROH ULLAH l^AN 
(Vol. II, pp. 309-315). 

He was the second son of j^alil Ullah of Yazd. In the 

end of the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was married* to 
the daughter of Amir-uLUmara Shaista Khan, and was raised to the 
rank of 1,500, and granted the title of Khan‘\ In the 6th year he 
was appointed Mir Ba^shl^ of the Ahadts, and became a favourite of 
the Emperor. In the 10th year his rank was increased to 2,000, and 
he was appointed Master of the Horse^. In the i6th year he was 
appointed Faujddr of Dhamuni®, and about the same time was, for 
some reason, deprived of his rank. Later, in the 18th year he was 
reinstated in the rank of 1,500 with 400 horse, and appointed** Fanjddr 
of Saharanpur. In the 19th year he was reappointed^** Master of the 
Horse, and in the 20th year he was appointed to the high office of 
Khdnsdmdn^^ (Chamberlain) in succession to Ashraf Khan. In the 
22nd year, on the death of Darab Khan he was made Head of the 
Artdlery^^, and in the 24th year became the 2nd Bakhsht^^ in succession 

1 Of. cit., pp. 653-658. 

2 He died in 1665 A.D. vide O'Malley op. cit., p. 35. 

3 Mad^ir-ul’Umard, Text, I, pp, 775 782, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 767-770. 4 "Alamgirnama, p. 477* 

5 Op. cit., p. 486, 6 Op. cit., p. 830. 

7 Op. cit., p. 1061, where A^ta-bcgi is misprinted as A^tar-begi. 

8 Maathir-i^*Alamgirh p. 127. 

9 Op, cit., p. i44- Op. cit., p. r5^' ^P‘ P* ^3^’* 

12 He was reappointed Ma.stcr of the Horse in the 22nd year, op. cit.. 

p. 172, and later Head of the Artillery, op. cit., p. 176. 

13 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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to ‘Aqtl Khan Khawafi. When the extensive territories of the Deccan 
became the centre of activities of the royal forces, he, because of his 
capabilities for management and service, was sent in advance for the 
chastisement and eradication of the recalcitrants. In the 26th year his 
mother Hamida Banu Begum who was the Emperor’s maternal aunt, 
died. Nawab Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, the second daughter of the 
Emperor, and his favourite amongst his children went to Rfili^^Ullah 
fail’s house, and consoled him. Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh 
also visited him, and making him give up mourning brought him to 
the Presence^ He was exalted with numerous favours at the hands of 
the Emperor. In the same year he went to the Konkan, but later 

returned. In the 28th year he was exalted by the grant of a drum, and 
was deputed to chastise the rebels of Bijapur whom Prince Muhammad 
A‘zam Shah was besieging. In the end of the same year, when the 
Emperor was encamped near Sholapur, he came from Bijapur, and was 
appointed to Ahmadnagar in place of Khan Firuz Jang. In the 30th 
year in the month of Dhul Qa‘da, when a week had not elapsed since 
the taking of Bijapur, he was, on the death of Ashraf Khan, appointed 
Mtr Bakhshl^. During those days when the victorious imperial 
standards proceeded for the conquest of Haidarabad, Ruh Ullah Khan 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 4,000 horse, and was left to 
govern the scattered areas of the Bijapur Suba^ which was still not free 
from commotion®. Later, when the siege of Golkonda (Golconda) 
was protracted, the said I^an, in accordance with the orders of 
summons, arrived, and was appointed to take steps for reducing the 
fort. Ruh Ullah Khan had recourse to trickery, and through Ranmast 
Khan the elder he seduced from loyalty ‘Abdullah Khan PanI of 
Bijapur alias Sarandaz I^an—who before the conquest of Bijapur had 
entered imperial service, but had again gone over to Abul Hasan and 
became his trusted servant. Ruh Ullah I^an by his clever diplomacy 
won him over. Accordingly that faithless, disloyal man at midnight on 

1 Op. cit.y p. 223. 

2 Op. cit., p. 281. 3 Op. cit., p. 282. 
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2-4^'^ Qa‘da (21st September, 1687) brought in BaUishi-ul-Mulk 
with Ranmast ^an and Mukhtar Khan—who were prowling round 
the fort looking for an opportunity—by the KhirkI Gate, which was 
assigned to the charge of that faithless man (‘Abdullah Khan). The 
Bakhshi-ul'Mulk at once went to the house of Abiil Hasan—who was 
sleeping carelessly—and arrested him before he or those around him 
could offer any resistance^ 

It is stated that when the noise of the arrests made by the 
Bakhshl-ul-Mulk rose high, the women of the harem raised a tremen¬ 
dous outcry. Abiil Hasan was not in the least disconcerted, and 
tried to comfort everyone. Having asked forgiveness and taken leave 
of all he came and sat down in his place. He exchanged greetings 
with his newly arrived friends and uninvited guests, and without a 
frown or loss of dignity he discoursed with them till dawn. When 
the steward reported that food was ready, he partook of it. Ruh 
Ullah Khan expressed his surprise and enquired, “Is this a time for 
food.’* Abul Hasan either did not understand or purposely retorted, 
“It is my time for food.” Ruh Ullah Khan said, “I know, but how 
can you want to eat at such a critical time !” He replied, “You speak 
truly, but my belief is that God will never withdraw his kind eye from 
his humble servant. I spent a long time in poverty and destitution. 
Suddenly I became a king when I never expected anything like 
it. Now when it is the time for retribution for sundry acts (o^ 
mine), the bridle of my authority has been placed in the hands 
of one like Emperor Aurangzib. It is a time for thanks, not for 
complaints.”^ 

In short, this victory occurred in the 3xst year, 1098 A.H. 


1 Op, ciu, p. 299. See also IGiafi ^an, II, pp. 361, 362. ^irkt means 
a wicket, but here apparently it must have been Kirki, the old name of 
Aurangabad. 

2 This account is taken almost verbatim from I^afi Khan, II, pp. 3 ^ 3 ' 
365. Sec also Siyar-Hl-Mutaa kh kh irin (Calcutta reprint), IV, p. 231, accor¬ 
ding to which Abul Hasan had spent 15 or 16 years as a dervish. 
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(1687 A.D.), and Path QiPa Golkonda mtibarak had^ (May the 
conquest of the fort of Golkonda be auspicious !) is its chronogram. 
Then the Emiperor proceeded to settle the affairs of the extensive 
territory of Bijapur, and appointed^ Ruh Ullah Khan to the govern¬ 
ment of Haidarabad, which received the name of Ddr-ul-Jihad. 
Later, he came to the Presence, and in the beginning of the 33rd year 
was appointed to take the fort^ of Raichur from the infidels. The 
said ^an by vigorous efforts conquered that fort, and was rewarded 
with approbation and praise. The fort was named Flruznagar"*. In 
the 35th year he was deputed to punish the Zamlndar of Sakar and 
Wagingera, In the beginning of the 36th year his daughter ‘Ayisha 
Begum was married*’ to Prince Muhammad ‘Azim the second son of 
Prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur. In the end of the same year, 1103 
A.H. (1691-92 A.D.) he died in Qutbabad Galgala®. The chrono¬ 
gram is: Ruh dar tan-i-mulk namand: 1103 (The soul did not 
remain in the body of the country or peace departed from the coun¬ 
try). When he was dying Emperor Aurangzlb went to visit him. 
That faithful and loyal servant in the state when he was breathing 
almost his last breath recited this verse: 

What a pleasure (niydz) must be there in this world of 

supplication {niyazmandt) ! 

When at the time of yielding up life you have come to his 

head. 

The said f^an was very wise and acute, and was possessed of 
many good and pleasant qualities. He was a good conversationalist 
and expert scribe. Most of his petitions were approved and accepted 

1 The chronogram was composed by Mir ‘Abdul Karim, see MaS^ir-i' 
’Alam^irh p. 300. 

2 Op. cit., p. 305. 

3 Op. c/ 7 ., p. 331. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 332, 333. 

5 Op. cit., p. 347. 

6 Op. cit.y p. 348. Tlic verse quoted above which he recited when the 
Emperor visited him is also given there. 
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by the Emperor, More extraordinary still, the disposition of 
the Emperor was very religious, and Ruh Ullah l^ian flourished 
in a daily market of intrigue and turmoil, and was busy in giving and 
taking, but the Emperor had much confidence in him, for in spite of 
his alertness and persistence Riih Ullah Khan so managed to conceal 
his actions, and represented them so cleverly that the Emperor was 
obliged to accept his statements. 

It is stated that a Riija had got into difficulties owing to the very 
protracted nature of the Deccan campaign, and the delay in the receipt 
of money from his fief in Upper India. He repeatedly took advances 
from that State treasury through Ruh Ullah Khan. Again he wanted 
an advance, but Ruh Ullah Khan would not allow it. The Raja being 
obliged said that whatever he got from the treasury he would give 
two-thirds of it to Rfih Ullah Khan in recognition of his help and 
keep only one third for himself. Ruh Ullah Khan made a good report 
on his petition, and procuted Rs. 30,000 for him. According to the 
agreement he gave the Raja Rs. 10,000. His enemies reported the 
affair in detail to the Emperor, and the latter after two or three days 
enquired of the said Khan whether the Raja had taken his money from 
the treasury. He at once replied, “These men for their own selfish 
ends come at all times, and are disgustingly importunate, and we 
servants have not the courage always to be making representations. 
So for the present I have given Rs. 10,000 to his agent, and kept 
the rest. When he asks for it, it will be given to him in instalments.** 

The Amlr^ however, tried to be bounteous, and to help in further¬ 
ing the work of the people. He opened the gates of prosperity for 
all, whether far or near. He was unique amongst Aurangzib*s 
officers for his liberality and pleasant countenance. His elder son, 
Saif Ullah ^an, died six months after him. The second son was 
j^anazad Khan^^ who received his father*s title; his account has been 
separately given. His third son Bairam Khan Muhammad Baqir was 
alive in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, and enjoyed some fiefs. 


I Mad^ir-^ul-Umar^, Text, II, pp. 3 i 5 ' 3 > 7 » translation II, pp. 616, 617. 
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ROH ULLAH KHAN KHANAZAD KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 31 5 - 3 17). 

He was the son of Ruh Ullah^ Khan the 1 st. At first he had a 
suitable rank and the title of Khanazad Khan. In the 28th year of 
Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was deputed to escort'^ Udaipur! Mahal, 
the Emperor*s lady, from Aurangabad or Ahmadnagar where the 
Emperor’s camp was. In the 33rd year when the fort of Firuznagar 
or Ralchur had been taken through the excellent efforts of his father, 
the late Ruh Ullah Khan, Kh anazad Khan became a favourite of the 
Emperor and was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 600 horsc^. 
In the 35th year his rank was advanced to 2,000 with 700 horse^. 
When his father died in the 36th year, his rank^ became 2,500 with 
1,000 horse, and he was appointed QUrbegt (Keeper of the Arsenal) 
in succession to Mukhlis Khan. In the 38th year he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Grooms, and later made Head of the Artillery in 
succession to MuHilis Khan, and granted an increase of 500 in his 
rank®. In the 39th year he was deputed with a force for the chastise¬ 
ment of Santa Ghorpare. Unfortunately a misfortune happened to 
him—which has been detailed in the biography of Qasim Khan 
Karmanl^—and he escaped from the Marathas by sacrificing all his 
baggage®. The Emperor after hearing of this catastrophe appointed 
him to the charge of Bldar®. In the end of the 40th year he came 
to Court, and in the 41st year was granted the title of Ruh Ullah 
Khan, and was appointed^® Khdnsdmdn (Chamberlain) in succession 
to Fadil Khan Burhan-ud-Din, who had resigned. Later he was 
appointed in addition Superintendent^^ of the Dtv 5 n-i-Khds on the 


1 Ma^thir-ul-Umara. Text, II, pp, 309-3*5* translation antea, pp. 6 ii' 6 i 5 . 

2 Ibid, pp. 252, 253, 

3 Op. cit., pp. 332, 333. 4 Of, cit„ pp. 340, 341. 

5 Op. cit., p. 349. 6 Of, cit., p. 370. 

7 Ma^^ir-uUVmara, III, pp. 123-126, translation antea, pp. 505-507. 

8 Of, cit., pp. 375 - 379 - 9 Op, cit., p. 379. 

10 Op, cit., p. 386. II Of, cit,, p. 392. 
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death of Siyadat Khan Saiyid Oghlan. In the 43rd year he was 
made^ Superintendent of the Jitau (body-guard) in succession to 
E^ulfiqar I^an. In the conquest of the forts of Satara and PariT he 
rendered good service, and in the 44^^^ year was appointed^ 2nd 
Ba^sht in succession to Mukhlis Khan. After the taking of the fort 
of Sakhr-un-na he was granted an increase of 200 horse^. In the 
48th year, correponding to the year 1115 A.H. (1703-04 A.D.) in 
the height of his youth"* he died. His sons Khalil Ullah ^fin and 
1 ‘tiqad Kh^n —who later received the title of Ruh Ullah Khan— 
received mourning robes. They came to the Court, and paid their 
respects. The daughter of the deceased received jewels valued at 
Rs. 5,000. 

RUPSI 

(Vol. II, pp. 109-111). 

was the brother’s son of Raja Bihara MaP. In the end of 
the 6th year he entered Emperor Akbar’s service, and was the reci¬ 
pient of special favours. In the 20th year when Mirza Sulaiman 
getting despaired of receiving reinforcements, went off for pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he was sent^ off with the Mirza as a guide. His son 
Jaimal waited upon the Emperor before his other relations, and was 
for a time with Mirza Sharf-ud-Din Husain, who was the Jdglrdar of 
the neighbourhood of Ajmer. The Mirza had appointed him as the 

i Op. cit.y p. 406. 2 Op. cit., p. 434. 

3 Op. cit., p. 459 - 4 P* 488. 

5 See also Blochmann, A'in, I (2nd cdn.), p. Ayz, where his name is given 
as Rupsi Bairagi. He was a Kachwaha Rajput. Both the accounts deal mainly 
with the affairs of the son Jaimal rather than of the father Rupsi. 

6 For Raja Bihara or Bihari Mai see Maathir-ul-Umard, Ih pp. 111-113, 
Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 409-411. Rupsi with his son Jaimal came and 
did homage at Deosa in the 6th year, Akbarndma, Text, II, p. 240, Beveridge’s 
translation. If, p, 241. 

7 Akbarndmat Text, III, p. 163, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 231. He 
was sent with Mirza Sulaiman to “see him through the difficult parts up to 
the Gujarat ports.” 
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Thanadar of Mairtha. When the affairs of the Mirza fell into con¬ 
fusion, Jaimal in the 17th year arrived at the Court, and was appoin¬ 
ted in the vanguard of the force which was deputed' to Gujarat under 
the command of Khan Kalan. In the rapid march to Gujarat, which 
was carried out in the 18th year, JaimaP was in close attendance on 
the Emperor’s stirrups. In the 21st year he was seconded^ to the 
force which with a number of other officers was sent to chastise Duda, 
son of Ral Surjan, who having gone to his native country of Bund! 
was behaving oppressively. Later he was sent by relay of horses 
{dak chaukt) towards Bengal to encourage the officers there, and to 
inform them about certain matters. As he rode very fast and the sun 
was very hot, the lamp of his life was extinguished by the strong 
wind of death at the Chausa ferry. 

It is stated that his wife, who was the daughter of the Mota (Fat) 
Raja, was unwilling to burn herself on hearing of his death, as is the 
custom in Hindustan. Odai Singh her son and some others wanted 
to force her to burr! herself. When this news rcrched the Emperor, 
and as there was little time for delay, he got on horseback and went 
off to the house so rapidly that his escort could not keep up with him. 
When he approached the house, Jagan Nath and Rafsal seized the son 
and brought him to the Presence. As he showed signs of repentance, 
he was put in prison"*. 

The author of the Akbarnama has recorded that when the Emper¬ 
or after his rapid march reached near Ahmadabad, and on the day 
when the battle with Muhammad Husain Mirza took place, Jaimal 
was wearing a very heavy cuirass {hagtar). Emperor Akbar having 
pity on him presented him a coat of mail from the royal armoury, and 

1 Of>. cit.y Text, p. 12, translation, p. 17. In a note on the same page 
Beveridge on the authority of Iqbalnama states that it was Vazir Jamil and not 
Jaimal. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 49, translation, p. 69. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p. 184, translation, p. 258. 

4 Op. dt,. Text, p. 402, translation, pp. 595, 596. Udai Singh was pardon¬ 
ed, but put in prison. 
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gave his cuirass to Karan, the grandson of Maldeo, who was not 
wearing any armour. Rupsi, Jaimal’s father, on hearing of the affair 
was offended, and sent someone to demand back his cuirass. The 
Emperor said that he had given (Jaimal) another in exchange. Rupsi 
became more annoyed, and took off his own armour. The Emperor 
overlooked the insult, and threw off his own armour, and said that 
if his men proposed to try their bravery without armour, it was not 
proper that he also should wear any armour. Raja Bhagwant Das per¬ 
ceiving what had passed, took Rupsi to task, and brought him round 
to apologize. He represented that Rupsi had taken bhang, and 
begged for the pardon of his offences. The Emperor accepted the 
excuses and forgave him^. 


ROP SINGH RATHOR 
(Vol. II, pp. 268-270). 

He was the grandson of Kishan Singh Rathor, the younger brother 
of Raja Silraj Singh. When his uncle Hari Singh died in the 17th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign without leaving any son, the 
Emperor granted Rup Singh, his brother’s son, a robe of honour, an 
increase in rank, and a horse with a silver saddle, and gave him 
in fief Kishangarh his uncle’s territory^. In the i8th year on the 
occasion of the celebrations for the recovery of health by the eldest 
daughter of the Emperor, the Bcgam Sahiba — who had been ading 
for a time owing to her dress catching fire from the flame of a lamp 
and the burning of her body—he was promoted to the rank of 1,000 
with 700 horse^. In the 19th year he went with Prince Murad 
Bajdish for the conquest of BalHi and Badakhshan. After reaching 

1 Of, cit„ Text, pp. 49, 50, translation, pp. 69, 70. 

2 Badshdhnama, p. 373, Kishangarh is a State in the centre of Rajputana 

with an area about 858 miles, see Imperial Gazetteer, XV, A brief 

account of the chiefs of the State in the Mughal days is included on p. 311 of 
the same work. 

3 Op. cit., p. 399. 
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Bal!^ when Nadhar Muhammad the ruler of the place took to flight 
without waiting on the Prince, Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan, in 
accordance with the Prince’s orders, went to pursue him; Rup Singh 
in his eagerness accompanied them without permission^ After the 
battle with Nadhar Muhammad, and the repeated chastisement of 
the Airmans in which he performed brave deeds, Rup Singh in the 
2oth year was promoted^ to the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. In 
the 21 St year he was exalted with the grant of a flag. In the 22nd 
year his rank was increased^ to 2,500 foot with 1,200 horse, and he 
went to Qandahar in the company of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur. After reaching there, he hastened to Zamln Dawar with 
Rustam Khan, and rendered good service in the battle with the 
Iranians. In the 23rd year he was promoted^ to the rank of 3,000 
foot with 1,500 horse, and in the 25th year received a further increase 
of 1,000 foot with 500 horse, and the gift of a kettle-drum, and 
was deputed a second time to Qandahar in attendance on the said 
Prince. In the 26th year he went® for the third time on the 
Qandahar campaign with Prince Data Shikoh, and his rank was 
increased to 4,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 28th year he was 
deputed with ‘AllamI Sa‘d Ullah Khan to demolish*^ Chitt 5 r, and his 
rank was fixed at 4,000 with 3,000 horse. He also received the 
Pargana of Mandalgarh in Sarkar Chittor from the territory of the 
Rana, with its rental of 80 lacs of dams as his fief. In the battle of 
Samugarh he was in the vanguard of Dara Shikoh. In the course of 
the fight he bravely passed the opponent's artjjlery, vanguard and 


1 Op. cit., p. 54 ^* 

2 Op. cit., p. 554. 3 'Amal Salih, III, p. 69. 

4 There seems to l)e some mistake in reference to his rank in *Amal Salihs 
III, p, 100, for it is stated that his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,200 
horse. He already held the rank of 2,5^0 with 1,200 horse. 

5 Op, cit., p. 157. 

6 Op. cit., p. 194. Ram Singh's deputation on this campaign is not 
mentioned in the work, nor his receiving the grant of Mandalgarh as a reward. 
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lltimish, and coming face to face with Emperor Aurangzib’s elephant 
did all that was possible. Finally he dismounted, and got under the 
Emperor’s elephant in order to cut the girdi of the howdab. The 
Emperor watched his bravery, and strictly ordered his men to take 
him alive, but the men gave him no chance and cut him with a sword 
in the year^ 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.). His son Man Singh attain¬ 
ed^ the rank of 3,000 in Emperor Aurangzib’s reign, and in the 
35th year accompanied Dhulfiqar ^an for the conquest of the fort of 
Gingee. When Bahadur Shah came to the throne, the headship of 
the territory of his home district Kishangarh was granted to Raj Singh, 
known as Raja Bahadur, who was the maternal uncle of Sultan ‘Azim- 
ush-Shan, and who was with Bahadur Shah in Kabul in the hopes of 
obtaining the chief ship. Man Singh was granted the rank of 3,000. 
At the time of writing Bahadur Singh younger son of Raja Bahadur 
is in possession of the territory. 

RUSTAM DIL ]mAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 32/^-328). 

He was the son of Jan Sipar ^an^ Ban! Mulditar, and the 
daughter’s son of Mirza l^alTl Khan Zaman^, Ele was one of the 
promising sons of Amtrs, and in his father’s lifetime became known 
for his skill and intelligence. He managed the affairs of the province 
of Haidarabad of which his father was the Governor. When in the 
45th year Jan Sipar Khan died, the governorship of that province was 
made over to the agents of Prince Muhammad Kam BaHish. As 

1 Khafi Khan. II, pp. 27, 28, am! Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzibi II, p. 394* 

2 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgiri, p. 405. He was promoted to this rank in the 
43rd year. 

3 Maa^ir-ul-UmarS, Text, I, pp. 535 ' 537 » Beveridge & Prashad's transla¬ 
tion, I, pp. 751, 752. 

4 Maa^ir-ul-UmarS^ Text, I, pp. 785-792, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla¬ 
tion. I, pp. 804-807. His name is given there as Mir Khalil. 
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Rustam Dil Khan had been connected with its management since his 
father’s time, and was thoroughly acquainted with its affairs, he was 
appointed the Deputy Governor. As a result of an increase of 500 
with 500 horse his rank was advanced to 1,500 with 1,000 horsed 
In the 48th year he in succession to Salabat Khan was appointed 
Faujdar of Karnatik (Carnatic), and Bljapur, and granted an increase 
of 5 00 with 1,000 horsc^. In the 49th year in succession to 
Da’ud Khan he was again appointed deputy at Haidarabad, and 
his rank was advanced to 2,500 with 2,500 horse^. When 
Emperor Aurangzib died, Rustam Dil Kh an skilfully and taking 
advantage of the prevailing conditions enlisted a large number 
of soldiers, and exerted himself all round in punishing the mal¬ 
contents. He spent a year and some months in independence. 
Prince Muhammad Kam BaWish, who had been appointed to the 
government of Bljapur by his father, and had assumed sovereignty 
during the time of confusion, sent Ahsan Khan alias Mir Malang— 
who was his Mtr Bakhsht, and generalissimo—to the Karnatik. He 
thought that whatever he could get into his hands would be so much 
gain, and so turned his attention to the conquest of the fort of G 5 l- 
konda (Golconda) and Haidarabad. As Rustam Dil Khan had four 
or five thousand choice troopers with him, the Prince was apprehensive 
of him, and marched slowly. At last through the diplo¬ 
macy'* and craft of Ahsan Kh^i, and though the Commandant 
of the Gdlkonda fort did not submit, Rustam Dil Kfian was 
deceived by his flattery and coaxing, and becoming satisfied about 
the intentions of the Prince by confirming arrangements with an oath 
taken on the Qurdriy he was induced to welcome him. 

It is stated that the Prince arrived without any equipment and in 
a wretched condition, with his men badly equipped, while Rustam 

I Maa^r-i-AlarngiUy p. 439 * 2 Op, cit., p. 483. 

3 Op„ cit., p, 494.. The rank after promotion should be 2,500 with 1,500 
norsc. 

4 Khafi Khan, II, p. 609. 
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Dil ]^an went forward to receive him with well set-up troops. At 
that time he might have done what he liked, but sticking to his pro¬ 
mise, he obeyed the Prince in every respect, and brought him to the 
city. As a result of his sincerity he did not advise the siege of the fort, 
but suggested ways and means for selecting officers, settling affairs, and 
collecting the revenue. As Ahsan l^ian was the generalissimo and 
the experienced administrator of the Prince’s establishment, he also 
acted as the intermediary. He and Rustam Dil Khan met a number 
of times, and mutual entertainments and exchanges of presents were 
effected. Hakim Muhsin Taqarrub Khan—who was the Vazlr —and 
Ihtiad Kh an—who had become vainglorious as a result of his associa¬ 
tion with the Prince—were filled with enmity—as invariably happens 
amongst rivals—and were so insane as to impress the Prince with the 
belief that Ahsan l^an and Rustam Dil ^an had combined together, 
and meant to imprison him. That madmai^ who could not distin¬ 
guish a friend from a foe, immediately wrote a note with his own 
hand to Rustam Dil Khan to the effect that he was writing an answer 
to Bahadur Shah’s letter, and that he wanted the benefit of his opinion 
and asked him to come quickly. When Rustam Dil Khan arrived, 
the Prince seated him in the oratory, and himself went into the female 
apartments. Immediately there was a rush of men and Rustam Dil 
Kh an was arrested. After three days the hands and feet of that 
oppressed Saiyid were bound and he was cast at the feet of his own 
riding elephant. But however much they tried that loyal animal 
would not put his foot forward. At last they brought another ele¬ 
phant, and after killing him in this way pilloried his body through 
the city. He was buried in the building known as Amli Mahal. 
His wife fortified her house, and prepared for battle. Several j)ersons 
were killed and wounded, and at last she, her son, and Mir Husain 
brother of Rustam Dil Khan were made prisonersf and house was 
confiscated^. His building is still existent in Haidarabad, and is used 

I The account is apparently based on IJhafi K^an, II, pp. 609-613. 
According to this account Rustam Dil j^ian was buried under the trees in tlv> 
garden known as Amli Mahal. 
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as the residence of the Governor. Of his sons, Jan Sipar Khan, who 
received the title of his grandfather, is at present greatly respected. 
Half of the Pargana of Amrapur in Sarkar Mahknr—which is one of 
the best developed estates of the time—has long been in his possession. 
He has several times served as Khansaman of the government of Asaf 
Jah. At the time of writing he is the Dtvan, which is the highest 
post, but as these appointments are not lasting, and those holding 
offices under this government always expect a change, they regard 
the appointments as temporary and only for limited periods. 

(SAIYID) RUSTAM KHAN DECCANI 
(Vol. II, pp. 502-504). 

Fie was the son of Saiyid Sharza Khan Saiyid Iliyas. The home 
of his ancestors was Bokhara. One of them came to India, and took 
up his residence at Ajmer. By association with the people of the 
place he embraced the Mahdavl religion. Saiyid Iliyas went to the 
Deccan, and became a servant of the rulers of Bijapur, and received 
the title of Sharza Khan. He became a leader, and in the 9th year 
of the reign of Emperor Aurangzlb he was killed by the imperial 
forces, which had been deputed under the command of Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh to chastise ‘Adil Khan and devastate his territory, and 
during which campaign several battles took place. His son was 
appointed Commander of the army in his father’s place, and granted 
the title of Sharza Khan. Although there was no authority or system 
in the affairs of Bijapur, he flourished for a long time. In the 30th 
year when Bijapur was conquered, and Sikandar ‘Adil Khan submitted 
(to Emperor Aurangzlb), he also did likewise. He was granted a 
robe o£ihonour, a sword, an ornamented dagger with a chain of pearls, 
a horse with gold trappings, an elephant with silver trappings, the 
rank of 6,000 with 6,000 horse, and exalted by the title of Rustam 
Khan\ Gradually he rose to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse. 
Later he was deputed^ with Khan Firuz Jang to conquer the fort of 


I Maaihir-t^Alamgtri^ p. 280. 


2 


Of, cU., p. 283. 
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Ibrahimgarh, a dependency of Haidarabad, and which is now known 
as Ahangarh. Afterwards he came to the Presence, and on the day 
of the attack on Golkonda he adorned the face of his loyalty with the 
cosmetic of wounds^. After this he was appointed to guard the 
district of Sacara. In the 33rd year the sedition-mongers of that 
territory attacked him and there was a prolonged fight. At last he 
was defeated, and was captured^ with his family. He was released 
after paying a large ransom. Later he was attached to Khan Firuz 
Jang, and managed the government of Bcrar as his deputy. In the 
46th year the Marathas attacked and captured him. He was released 
in the 48th year, and went to Khan Firuz Jang. His rank was 
reduced by 1,000 with 1,000 horse'*, but in the 49th year he was 
restored to his former rank. In the beginning of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah’s reign he was appointed to the charge of the Deccan. After 
some time he died. He held Balapur and other estates in Berar in 
fief. His son Saiyid Ghalib Khan, who had joined'^ the Emperor’s 
service before him, was killed*** in the battle between Asaf Jah and 
‘Alam ‘All Kh an in the year 1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.). Saiyid Fatah 
Khan, Saiyid Iliyas, and Saiyid ‘Uthnian were also his sons, and left 
offsprings. They hold the hereditary estates in Berar. 


RUSTAM KHAN MUQARRAB KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 2J0^2^6), 

He was a Circassian. His tribe live on the slopes of the Elburz 
mountains, for the most part in tents. At first he was in the service 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk DeccanI, and gained a name for leadership. He 
was granted the title of Muqarrab Khan. In the 3rd year of the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, when the latter was in the Deccan, Muqarrab 
Khan who was the chief swordsman of Nizam-iil-MuIk often confronted 


I Op, cit.y p. 295. 

3 Op. cit., p. 480, 

5 Later Mughalsy II, p. ^19. 


2 Op. cit., p. 336. 
4 Op. cit., p 473. 
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the imperial forces, and surrounded them. When Nizam ul-Mulk 
imprisoned Path Khan, son of Malik ‘Ambar, who was his Vakil and 
Commander-in-chief, he appointed Muqarrab Khan his Commander- 
in-chief, and Hamid F^an HabshI his Vakil, After a time, however, 
he released Path Khan, and reinstated him as his Minister and 
Commander-in-chief. Muqarrab f^an, as a result of this unstable 
behaviour left his service, and tried to enter royal service. In the 4th 
year he applied to A‘zam Khan. When this news was reported to 
the Emperor, the proposal was approved, and a conciliatory Farmdn 
was issued. ManajI Dauria, who was his agent {feshdast), came to 
A‘zam Kh an, and for his own satisfaction carefully studied the situa¬ 
tion. Afterwards Muqarrab Khan with all his companions set off for 
the royal camp. To welcome him A‘zam Khan went as far as the 
limits of the camp, and brought him to his quarters. On royal account 
he gave him a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger, four horses, a male 
and a female elephant, and a lac of rupees in cash. Two hundred 
robes of honour, 100 shawls, and 70 horses were given to his compa¬ 
nions. He recommended that Muqarrab Khan should be appointed 
to the rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, and suitable ranks were 
proposed for his companions, who were more than 100 in number’. 
The Emperor approved the rank proposed for him, and sent^ a robe 
of honour, a dagger, a jewelled sword, a flag, a drum, a horse with a 
golden saddle, and an elephant for him. After a time he went to the 
Court, and did homage. He was exalted by the grant of a robe of 
honour, a jewelled dagger with fhtikkatdra, a jewelled sword, a horse 
with gold saddle, an elephant, and Rs. 40,000 in cash'*. In the 5th 
year he received^ the insignia of the Fish [Mahi-a-Mardtib), and 
was sent from near Akbarabad (Agra) to SambhaF, which was made 


1 The account of his leaving the service of Nizam-ul-Miilk and arrival at 
A'zam Khan*s camp etc. is based on Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, pp. 378, 379. The 
name of his agent in that work is Tamaji with the variant Tabaji. 

2 Of, cit.y p. 384. 3 Op. cit., p. 394. 

4 Of. cit.y p. 408. 5 Op, cit.y p. 425. 
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his fief. Ill the 8th year he received the title of Rustam Khan\ and 
was sent^ with Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur who had been 
appointed to support the army deputed for the chastisement of Jujhar 
Singh Bundela. In the 10th year he went^ with Saiyid Khan Jahan 
Barah for devastating the territory of ‘Adil ^an, and rendered good 
service in the battles. On his return from the Deccan he was 
allowed to go to his fief. In the 1 ith year, when the Emperor had 
gone towards Sdron, he did homage^, received numerous favours, and 
was permitted to return to his fief. In the 13th year an elephant' 
was sent to him by the Emperor. In the 15th year when Lahore 
was the royal headquarters, he came to the Court, and was sent*^ 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh, who had been deputed for the chastise¬ 
ment of Jagat Singh Zamtndar of Jammun. He exerted himself in 
the conquest of Jagat Singh’s forts, and fought bravely in single 
combats. Later he came to the Court with the said Prince, and was 
sent in attendance on Prince Dara Shikoh, who had been appo )itcd 
to assist the garrison of the fort at Qandahar. He received a robe of 
honour, a horse with gold accoutrements, and i ,000 of the troopers, 
out of the allotted number of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, were made 
two-horse three-horse’^. After his return he was allowed to go to his 
fief. In the i6th year he again came to the Presence, but was soon 
permitted to return to his fief. 

As the Emperor had determined on conquering Balkh and BadaHi- 
shan, an order to this effect had been sent to the Amir-ul-Umara 
Governor of Kabul. In the 19th year he was sent® as an auxiliary 
of the Amir-ul-Umara to Kabul. Later, in accordance with orders, 
he passed the winter at Rohtas, and on the Emperor’s return from 
Kashmir waited on him at Lahore. Afterwards he went with Prir \ 

"\ 

/ 

1 Badshahnamay 1, pt. ii, p. 83. / 

2 Op, cit.y p, 99. 3 Op. cit.y p. 1^0. 

4 Badshdhndmay II, p. 20. 5 * P* 

6 Op, cit.y p. 245. 7 Opi cit.y pp. 293, 294. 

8 Op. cit.y p. 485* 
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Murad Bakhsh on the said campaign, and the command^ of the left 
wing of the Prince’s army was assigned to him. When the Prince 
after the taking of Balldb, through inexperience and in spite of the 
counter orders of his august father returned from that country, 
Sa‘d Ullah ^an was ordered to hurry there, while Rustam Khan 
was appointed* to settle Andkhud and the adjacent territory. 
Before reaching there he had several fights with the Alamans, 
and was victorious every time. As a reward in the 20th year 
another 1,000 of his troopers were made two-horse three-horse^. 
When Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur after arriving in that 
territory restored, according to orders, Balkh to Nadhar Muhammad 
Kb^n, and returned, he also came to the Court, and received 
permission to go to his fief. In the 21st year he came on the occasion 
of the celebrations for the occupation of the new buildings of 
Shahjahanilbrid, and after receiving a robe of honour returned to 
his I fief. Later he went'* to Kabul as an auxiliary of the Ainir-ul- 
Umarji. In the 22nd year when it w'as reported that tlie Iranian 
army had collected near Qandahar, orders summoning the officers 
were issued, and Rustam !^ian came from Kabul, and left* with 
Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur for Qandahar. He was 
appointed in-charge of the rear-guard. After reaching there he march¬ 
ed rapidly to Bust to help QulTj Khan, and in the battle with the 
Iranians inflicted heavy punishment on them. After their flight, he 
seized their artillery waggons—which owing to the force of the attack 
they had left behind—with numerous horses, spears and armour*. 
For this service the remainder of his contingent in the 23rd year was 
made two-horse three-horse, and he was exalted with the title of Firuz 
Jt^mgL In the same year he arrived at the Court, and produced 

.ore the Emperor eleven small cannons with their carriages, which he 

1 Of, cit., pp. 512, 513. 

2 Of, cit,, p. 560. 

4 Amal Salih, III, p. 67 

6 Of, cit,y pp. 89-91. 


3 Of cit„ p. 584. 

5 Of, cit„ p. 71. 

7 Of, cU,, p. 100. 
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had captured from the enemy. He received a robe of honour, a ftghat 
a jewelled dagger with phUl-katara, a jewelled sword, a horse with a 
golden saddle, an elephant with silver trappings, and a female elephant. 
His rank was also advanced to 6,000 with 5.000 horse, two-horse 
three-horse troopers.^. In the 25th year he again accompanied" the 
said Prince on the same campaign, and distinguished himself in erecting 
batteries, and other arrangements for besieging the fort. In the 26th 
year he again accompanied Prince Dara Shikoh to the same campaign. 
As the appointed time for starting the siege was near at hand, he was 
sent in advance in the 27th year by the Prince to commence the siege. 
After the Prince’s arrival in that area he went to Bust, and by erecting 
batteries conquered the fort. When the capture of Qandahar was 
delayed^ and the Prince in accordance with orders returned, Rustam 
Khan by the direction of the Prince demolished the fort of Bust, and 
burnt the remaining equipment and returned^ In the 28th 
year he was cieputed with Junilat-ul-Mulk Sa*d Ullah ^an to demolish 
Chittor. In the 29th year'' he was exalted by promotion to the rank 
of 6,000 with 6,000 horse of which 5,000 were two-horse three-horse 
troopers, and according to the recommendation of Prince Darii Shikoh 
was appointed Governor of Kabul m succession to Bahadur Kh an Baqi 
Beg. The cities of Kabul and Peshawar were included in his fief. 
In the end of the 31st year he was removed from there and returned 
to the Court. In the battle near Samugarh, which took place between 
Aurangzlb and Dara Shik5h, he was with Sipihr Shikoh in the left 
wing. As a result of his zeal he was hit during the battle by a 
bullet, and bravely gavc^ up his life in the year 1068 A.H. (1658 

A.D.). 


1 Op. cit.y p. 104. 

2 op. cit.y p. 139. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 173. 

4 This is recorded in ^Amal Salihy Ilk p* 2.39 in the 30th ycai. 

5 *Alamgirn3may p. 99. 
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RUSTAM KHAN SHAGHALI 
(Vol. II, pp. 199-201). 

His name was Yusuf Beg. Through the patronage of Prince Shah 
Jahan he rose from the rank of a Qal^aqchl and an Ahadt to the rank 
of an Amir. He was soon promoted from the rank of 300 to that of 
5,000, and received a flag and a drum. During the days when Shah 
Jahan was a Prince, he was one of the mainstays of his power, and 
was appointed Deputy Governor of Gujarat^. When in the i8th year 
of Emperor Jahangir’s reign the imperial forces in pursuit of the Prince 
reached the Chanda pass" which was on the route to Malwa, they 
were afraid of Shah Jahan’s influence and had not the courage to 
cross the defile, and proposed to spend the rainy season on this side 
of the pass. Rustam Khan in collusion with Baha*-ud-Dln tdpchl — 
who had received the title of Baraqandaz Khan from Shah Jahan—out 
of disloyalty and infidelity wrote to Mahabat Khan, the Commander 
of the royal forces, that he should proceed without delay, and that 
they would join him after throwing the Prince’s army into confusion. 
Accordingly Mahabat Khan becoming emboldened crossed the defile 
of Chanda. Prince Shah Jahan, who had encamped at Mandu, sent 
Rustam Khiln—who before the conflict was his loyal servant, and 
was his leading officer, and whose bravery and devotion to duty was 
well known—as the Commander of the army in advance, and also sent 
a contingent from the Deccan army skirmishers. They in two days 
made things difficult for the imperial army. On the third day, it 
had been arranged that the Prince himself would join the vanguard. 
Yusuf Shaghall ignored what was due from him as a loyal and che¬ 
rished servant, and insincerely following a perfidious course joined 
Mahabat Klian As a result of the desertion of the Commander the 
affairs of the army became disorganised'^. When the Prince experienced 

1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk-iAakangirt^ II, pp. 275, 276. 

2 Chanda Ghat between Ajmer and Malwa. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of THzHk-i-Jahangiri^ II, pp. 271, 272, 
and Iqbahtama-i-Jahangirty pp. 209, 210. 
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such disloyalty and impudence on the part of one who was so greatly 
favoured, what could he hope for from anyone else, and on whom 
could he rely? He could no longer trust anyone, and regarded 
retreat to the Deccan as the only course to follow under the circum¬ 
stances. Hastily crossing the Narbada he stayed for a short time in 
Burhanpur. Rustam ^lan through the intermediation of Mahabar 
Khan was enlisted amongst the officers of Emperor Jahangir^. As 
base treachery and disloyalty are always condemned, and those practi¬ 
sing them are everywhere treated with contempt and scorn, he neither 
received much advancement in royal service, nor was he greatly 
trusted. When Shah Jahan became the Emperor, he was as a punish¬ 
ment for his misdeeds deprived of his jdglr and office, and his condi¬ 
tion became miserable. It is stated that except for Rustam Khan 
Emperor Shah Jahan did not exact retribution from any of the impe¬ 
rial officers who had behaved presumptuously or disloyally. At last 
he was reduced to such straits that he had neither a horse nor a ser¬ 
vant, and wandered about in the streets till he died. 


(MIRZA) RUSTAM SAFA VP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 434-442). 

He was the younger brother of Mirza Muzaffar Husain * of Qan- 
dahar. In his account it has been stated that Sultan Muhammad 
Khudabanda the Shah of Iran gave Qandahar"* to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza, and Zamln Dawar to Rustam Mirza and his two younger 
brothers Abu Sa*Id Mirza and Sanjar Mirza. As the territory of 

1 He was appointed to the rank of 5,000 foot with 4,000 horse, op. cit,, p. 

275* 

z See Blochmann, A'int I (2nd edn.), pp. 328, 329, 

3 Blochmann, op, cit,, pp. 327, 328, and Madthir'ul-Umard, Text, III, pp. 
296-302, translation antea pp. 350-354. 

4 Qandahar had been given by Shah Tahmasp to their father Sultan 
Husain, the son of Bahram and the brother of Shah Tahmasp, and Sultan 
Khudabanda afterwards gave it to the son, sec Akharnamay Text, III, p. 645, 
Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 992. 
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Zamin Dawar was very limited as compared to that of Qandahar, and 
was not sufficient for the support of Rustam Mirza and his brothers, 
Rustam Mirza wished to conquer Slstan from Malik Mahmud—who 
was of the old race of the rulers of that country and had taken posses¬ 
sion of it after the death of Shah Isma‘ll II—and add it to his own 
territory, Muzaffar Husain MTrza led an army against Malik 
Mahmud, and after a contest married his daughter, and confirmed 
that territory on his father-in-law. This proceeding was a cause of 
disagreement between the two brothers. Rustam Mirza with the 
help of Hamza Beg Lala several times led armies against Qandahar, 
but without success. 

As many of the cities of l^urasan had been plundered by the 
Ozbegs, and they had no agreed chief, Mirza Rustam hurried from 
Zamin Dawar to Farah, and took possession of the territory. He 
several times fought with the Uzbegs, and raised the standard of 
bravery. After that he took it in his head to conquer Slstan, and 
made a raid on that territory. Malik Mahmud, after defending the 
fort, had an interview, and submitted. The Mirza in his pride and 
at the instigation of short-sighted persons imprisoned the Malik. His 
son Jalal'ud-Din collected a force, and came forward for a fight. The 
Mirza put Malik Mahmud to death. As, however, he was unable 
to contest (against Jalal-ud-Din), he retired to Zamin Dawar. Jalal- 
ud-Dln pursued him, and the Mirza, who was obliged to turn and 
fight, was defeated. After this he lost respect in the eyes of all 
people. His elder brother—who was waiting for the opportunity— 
seized Zamin Dawar also. Rustam Mirza quickly went to Qalat, 
and took possession. One day he had gone out for hunting, when 
a force of Biyats wished to get hold of the fort. The Mlrza*s 
mother defended it, but was killed by a shot from one of the 
faithless men who discharged his piece at her. Though the Mirza 
out of vengeance put many of them to the sword, but circums¬ 
tances did not appear favourable, and the report of the 
arrival of the army from India for taking possession of that 
territory increased the difficulty of his position. He wrote in a 
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friendly fashion to Sharif Khan Atga, Governor of Ghaznin, and 
expressed a wish for enlistment in the service of the Emperor (Akbar). 
According to his request a rescript was issued. In the 38th year of 
Emperor Akbar*s reign in 1001 A.H. (1592-93 A.D.) the Mirza 
reached the bank of the Chenab river. Tents, screens, carpets and 
other articles of the Farrash-khana had been sent from the imperial 
stores through Qara Beg Turkman. A decorated dagger was also 
sent through HakIm-uI-Mulk. When he came near, Sharif Khan, 
Asaf Khan, Shah Beg Khan, and several other officers were deputed 
to welcome him. At a distance of four kos from Lahore on the day 
of Dusehra festival Khan Khanan and Zain Khan Koka received him, 
and he along with his younger brother Sanjar Mirza, and his four 
sons, Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan and Ibrahim, and 400 Turkmans were 
received by the Emperor in audience. As it was desired to encourage 
his elder brother, he was appointed to the high rank of 5,000, granted 
a present of a kror of MuradI tankahs, and the territory of Multan 
and several farganas of Baluchistan—the area of which was more 
extensive than that of Qandahar^—and after a time he was granted a 
flag and a drum. Mirza Abu Sa‘ld, who had remained in Qandahar, 
also came, and entered the royal service. 

As the Mirza’s men practised oppression beyond limits in Multan, 
the Sarkar of Chittor was given to the Mirza in fief in the 40th year, 
and he was sent off there, but for some reason he was recalled from 
Sirhind^. When Raja Basu and some chiefs of the northern hills 
rebelled in the 41st year, Pathan (Pathank 5 t) and its neighbourhood 
were included in the Mirza’s fief, and he was sent to that territory. 
Asaf ^an was sent^ to help him, but disagreement started between 


1 Akbarnamay Text, III, pp, 645, 646, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 992-994* 

2 Op. cU„ Text, p. 696, translation, p. 1041, and note 2 in which 
Beveridge directs attention to die mistake in Maa^ir-nUUmar 3 . It was not 
Rustam Mirza who was recalled from Sirhind, but he sent back Amin-ud-Din 
who was sent with him so that he might not oppress the weak. 

3 Of .at.. Text, p. 712, translation, p. 1060. 
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him and the Mirza, Raja Basu fortified Mau\ and behaved in¬ 
solently, The Emperor deputed Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh 
and recalled the Mirza to the Presence. In the 43rd year Raisin 
and its neighbourhood were given to the Mirza in fief, and he went 
away in that dircction\ 

When the siege of Ahmadnagar was protracted, and the soldiers 
were in difficulties owing to the dearness of provisions, and evil-minded 
persons were becoming troublesome, Prince Sultan Daniyal sent a 
request for reinforcements. The Emperor sent a fresh army from 
Burhanpur under the leadership of the Mlrza^, and a lac of AsbrafJs. 
From that time the Mirza was included among the auxiliaries of the 
Deccan, He sought the daughter of Khan Khanan in marriage for 
his son Mirza Murad, and through Khan Khanan’s help spent a long 
time in the town of TamarnI, now known as Zafarnagar. In the 
7th year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, in 1021 A.H, (1612 A.D.) 
he was appointed® Governor of Tatta (Sindh) on the death of Mirza 
Ghazi TarUian, and granted two lacs of rupees for his expenses. 
Emperor Jahangir gave him good advice about the administration of 
justice, and directed him to send away the Arghuns—who for some 
years had held that territory—with ^usrau Khan the Circassian, who 
had been their Vakil for four generations, lest they should start 
a rebellion. Mir ‘Abdur Razzaq Ma‘niurl was also sent with the 
Mirza to carry out a settlement of the province, and to settle grants 
for the Mirza and his dependants. The Mirza behaved badly to the 
Arghuns, and contrary to expectations so oppressed the people that 
it was against the canons of decency and bravery. Consequently he 
was removed. When he reached the Court, a large number of com¬ 
plainants also arrived. Accordingly the Mirza was handed over to Am 


f Dpi cit.» Text, p. 749, translation, p. 1120. 

2 Ofi cit„ Text, p. 773, translation, p. 1156. 

3 He was first appointed Governor of Patna in the 7th year of Eniperor 
Jahangir’s reign, see Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TUzuk^i^Jahangtrh I, 
p. 229. 
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Ral Singh-dilan in order that he might answer the complainants^. 
After some time, Emperor Jahangir called him to the Presence, and 
treated him with kindness^, and gave the Mlrza’s daughter in 
marriage to Sultan Parviz. After that he was promoted to the rank 
of 6,000 and appointed Governor'** of Allahabad. 

When Prince Shah Jahan passing through Bengal took possession 
of Patna and Bihar, ‘Abdullah Khan came hurriedly as the advance 
force, and encamped at JhusI opposite Allahabad on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges. The Mirza took refuge in the fort. As the Khan 
had a fleet of boats with him, he crossed the river with guns and 
muskets, and entered the city'*. Though RumI Khan, the head of 
Shah Jahan’s artillery promised that the fort would soon be taken 
•Abdullah Khan showed undue agitation, and returned to JhusI. 
Some days had not passed when they heard of the approach of the 
imperial forces. The Mirza was relieved, and began to live in peace 
and enjoyment. In the 21 st year he was appointed Governor® of 
Bihar. In the ist year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign he was 
removed® from Bihar and came to the Court. As he was suffering 
from gout (niqris)f and had grown old, he was relieved of service, 
and granted an annual pension of one lac and twenty thousand rupees 
so that he might spend his days in peace at Agra^. In the 6th year 
his daughter was married® to Prince Shuja*. 

Mahd Bilqis ba sar manzil Jamshed amad: X042. 

(The lady Bilqis—Queen of Sheba—came to the house of Jamshed) 
is the chronogram. At the age of 72 years in the 15th year of the 


1 For his appointment and recall from Sindh sec Rogers & Beveridge, 
op, cit., pp, .262, 263. His jSgtr in the Deccan is also mentioned there. 

2 Op, cit,, p. 265. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TUzuk^ II, p. 281. 

4 Iqbalnama-i-Jahdnglri, p. 223. For fuller details sec Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, pp. 374, 375, 

5 Iqbdlndmat p. 280. 

6 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i. p. 125. 7 Op, cit,, p. 2 o 5 - 

8 Op, cit , pp. 460-465. The complete poem by Talib Kalim from which 

the chronogram is quoted is reproduced on p. 46^ of the work. 
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reign', in logi A.H. (1641-42 A.D.) he died. It is stated that 
when the Mirza died, Agra officers wished to attach his property. 
His widow dressed up her maid servants as men, and putting muskets 
in their hands prepared to fight, saying that they could not deal with 
her family as they did with other officers. The officers were cautious, 
and staying their hand wrote to the Emperor. The latter was amused 
at the incident, and released all his property except the elephants. 

The Mirza was a man of the world. He was tactful, and was 
much cleverer and more prudent than his elder brother. One day on 
the hunting ground the hawk of the son of Raisal was perched on a 
tree. Mirzu/s followers captured it. Some Rajputs opposed, and the 
Mirza went to quell the disturbance. Suddenly he was wounded in 
the arm with a sword. The Mirza had the good sense to have the 
aggressor bound and sent to Raisal. Emperor Akbar commended 
the sufferance and gentleness of the Mirza^. He had a poetical vein. 
His nom-de-flnme was Fida^I. The following is his composition: 

Quatrain 

My heart has rolled up the mat of religion, 

I have played crosswise the piece of the knowledge of God ! 

I have made the eye-brow of my beloved my Qibta\ 

I have discarded Muhammadanism. 

He was also of a facetious disposition, and when his elder brother 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza—with whom he was estranged and on bad 
terms—came from Qandahar, he composed the following quatrain: 

Quatrain 

That blind man, who is being trodden on along the road of envy, 

I won’t style him an imposter, for he is the donkey of imposters. 

It is said, cold wind comes from Iran, 

I The date in Maathir is apparently taken from Khafi Khan, I', p. 591, 
but according to Bsdshahnama^ II, p, 302, he died in 1052 A.H. (1642-43 
A.D.) having served under the Moghul Emperors for full fifty years. 

z Akbarndmaj Text, UIi pp. 747, 748 , translation, III, p. 1117, 
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This wind at the time of reception is, however, a simoom. 
The following poem by him is well known; 
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Verses 

My dear I had prior to this 
Narrated about a strong clawed hawk, 

After whatever prey I let him go, 

He would not give it a chance or delay. 

Now that hawk is flown, and there is left 
In my hands only the strap, and a rusty ringlet. 

Separate accounts of his sons', each of whom acquired a name 
for himself, have been given. His brothers Abu Sa*Id Mirza and 
Sanjar Mlrzu both died in the year 1005 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.). 


(•ALLAMI) SA‘D ULLAH KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 441-449). 

He was a Shaikhzada of Chiniot^ in the Lahore province, and was 
a descendant of the Ban! Tamln Quraish. He was a man of great 
intelligence and judgment, and was unrivalled for his great learning 
and extensive knowledge of business. At first he devoted himself 
to training in traditionary and rational sciences, and commiting to 

* Under S arc included the biographies of officers whose names begin with 
the letters (S) ^ (Sh) and (S) 

X Mirza Hasan Safavi, Ma^^ir-uUUmara, Text, III, pp, 477 - 479 f Beve¬ 
ridge & Prashad’s translation, I, p. 622. For Mirza Murad Kam see under 
Mukarram Khan, op cit., Ill, p. 583. 

2 Chiniot is situated on the bank of the river Chenab, and is in the Jhang 
District, see Imperial Gazetteer^ X, pp. 284, 285. It is erroneously called 
. Jhanwat in Irvine's Storia do Mogor^ I, p. 210, note i, where a short notice 
of Sa‘d Ullah Khan is given. A short, but concise account of his career is also 
to be found in Khafi Ijlhan, I, pp. 581, 582, 
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memory the Quran^ later became a polished speaker and an expert 
calligrapher. When Emperor Shah Jahan, who was a worthly friend 
and on the look out for efficient officers heard about him, he 

in the 14th year ordered Musavl ^an the Sadr^ to bring him 
to wait upon him. After an interview and being satisfied about 
his capacity and capabilities, he enlisted him in service, and presented 
him a robe o£ honour and a horse, and appointed him Examiner of 
Petitions—which appointment was only given to trustworthy servants. 
In the 15th year he was given the rank of 1,000 with 200 horse, 
and the title of Sa‘d Ullah Khan, and appointed Superintendent of the 
Select Hall of Audience—a post reserved for sincere and loyal officers. 
It should be remembered that DaHlatkhana-uKhas means a 
building between the female apartments of the palace, and the 

Dlwdn-i-Khas and ^Am (Private and Public Halls of Audience). The 

Emperor after leaving the Public Hall retires there to dispose of affairs 
which only the intimates are cognisant of. As the building was near 
the baths, it was since the reign of Emperor Akbar known as Ghusal- 
khdna* Emperor Shah Jahan renamed it Daulatkhdna-i-Khds^. In 

the 16th year Sa*d Ullah Khan was honoured by an increase of 500 
with 100 horse, and the gift of an elephant. In the 17th year he 
was removed from the post of Superintendent of the royal Datilat- 
khana, and received a rank of 2,000 with 500 horse, the gift of a 
robe of honour, and was appointed J^dnsdmdn ^—which post came 
next to that of the Vazlr. In the i8th year on the occasion of the 
feast in connection with the recovery of the Begam Sahiba—who had 
been ailing for some time as a result of her body being burnt by a 
lamp—he received a robe of honour, the rank of 2,500 with 600 
horse, and a flag. Later he had an increase of 500, and again an 

1 See Maathir-uWmard, Text, III, pp. 441, 442, translation antea pp. 
326, 327. 

2 The above account is taken almost verbatim from Bddshdhndma, II, pp. 
219, 220. 

3 Op. cit.f p. 347- The post of Khansaman is there designated as ilfir 
Sdmdn, 
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increase o£ 500 with 200 horse in his rank. After a time when Islam 
Khan was appointed Governor of the Deccan SUbas on the death of 
^an Dauran, Sa‘d Ullah ^an received a robe of honour, and was 
appointed Divan of Khdlsa in succession to Islam Khan. His duties 
included the drafting of rescripts, and communicating them to the 
secretaries. He used to add the words Ma^rfat-i-khud (through me) 
below the writings of Prince Dara Shikoh, who used to endorse the 
Farmdns in his own handwriting. His rank was raised to 4,000 with 
1,000 horse, and he was given a jewelled pen-case^ Shortly after¬ 
wards he was made Prime Minister, and granted a khil^at, a jewelled 
dagger and a ffhtil katdra (a kind of dagger), while his rank was raised 
to 5,000 with 1,500 horse. In the 19th year he received an increase 
of 500 horse and was honoured by the grant of a drum. Later he 
again received an increase of i ,000 and the gift of an elephant with 
silver trappings, and also a female elephant*. 

When Prince Murad Bakhsh—^who had been sent to take Balkh 
and BadaWishan—came to Kabul, he waited there for the clearing of 
the snow from the Tul route which had been decided upon for the 
army’s march. In consideration of the length of the campaign and the 
distance of the country a royal order had been issued that three months’ 
salary should be advanced to the Mansabdars, Ahadts, archers and 
musketeers—both in the cavalry and infantry—and to the followers. 
Also in regard to the Jagtrddrs, the number of whose branded horses 
depended on the receipts from their fiefs, it had been ordered that a 
fourth part of the produce of their estates—which also amounted to three 
months’ income—should be advanced to them from the treasury so that 
they might not be worried about expenses. Some had, however, not 
received these advances in Lahore.® The Prince also was of a childish 


t Taken from Bddshdhndma, loc, cit., p. 431. 

2 Of. cit., p. 479. 

3 Mainly based on Badshahnama, loc. cU., pp. 507, 508; also sec Kbau 
Khan. I, p. 622, The TUl route is mentioned in the A*in^ sec jarrett’s transla¬ 
tion of Vol. II, pp. 399. 400. 
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disposition, and was carried away by the talks of flatterers—its effects 
blossomed out after the conquest of BalWi. Accordingly in the year 
in which Emperor Shah Jahan marched from LahSre to Kabul, he after 
reaching Bdgh Safa sent Sa‘d Ullah Khan ahead in order that he might 
give some instructions to the Prince, pay the advances mentioned above 
to those who had not received them, and send off the army to its 
destination before the arrival of the royal standards at Kabul. Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan reached Kabul in two days, and by excessive exertions he, 
in the course of five days—from the time of his reaching Kabul to the 
arrival of the royal cavalcade—finished all the work, sent off the Prince 
with his army, and waited upon the Emperor in the suburbs of the 
city (Kabul). 

It should be remembered that during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jahan the arrangement was that whoever held a jdgtr in the province’ 
of his appointment, had to produce for branding one third of his con¬ 
tingent. For example an officer of the rank of 3,000 foot with 3,000 
horse had to present 1,000 (horse) for branding. If, however, he was 
appointed to another province in India (than where his jdgir was) he 
would produce only one fourth. At the time of the Balldi and 
Badaldishan campaign it was arranged that in consideration of the 
distance of the country only one fifth of the horses of the contingent 
need be produced for branding^. In the 20th year Sa‘d Ullah Khan 
was promoted by his rank being raised to 6,000 with 4,000 horse. 
In as much as after the conquest of Balkh the Prince (Murad BaWish) 
did not feel attracted by the country, and wrote to his father that 
someone else should be appointed to it. Emperor Shah Jahan sent off 
Sa‘J Ullah fOian there, though on account of the latter sharing his 
secrets and being responsible for a great deal of work it was not con¬ 
venient to part with him. Sa‘d Ullah Khan was to tell the Prince 
that if it should appear that he did not repent of his resigning the 
governorship of the province he was not to be admitted to an interview. 
The same prohibition was to be conveyed to others. Sa*d Ullah Khan 


1 See Bddshdhndma, loc, cit., p. 506. 
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travelled by Khanjan which was the shortest route though it was 
difficult, and reached BalWi in fifteen days\ 

As he found that the Prince was determined to stick to his resign 
nation, he carried out the arrangement of affairs in their entirety 
according to the Emperor’s orders, and then made the return journey 
through many hills and dales from Balldi to Kabul in four days. As 
he had transacted the business according to the Emperor’s orders, and 
made proper arrangements for the province, his rank was advanced to 
6,000 with 5,000 horse. Later by the addition of 1,000 horse his 
Sawdr rank became equal to his infantry rank. Shortly afterwards on 
the occasion of the celebrations for the lunar weighing he was promo¬ 
ted to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000* horse, and granted an Arab 
horse with a golden saddle. In the 21st year on the anniversary feast 
of accession which was held in the new city of Shahjahanabad (Delhi) 
Sa‘d Ullah Khan received a dress of honour with a Nadirt (a special 
present?) and 1,000 of his troopers were made 2-and 3-horse. In the 
22nd year the Emperor went to hunt at Safidun (in the Delhi District), 
three kos from Jajhar. While returning, letters of Khawas Khan Qil- 
‘adar of Qandahar, and Purdil Khan QiPadar of Bust announcing the 
advance of Shah ‘Abbas son of Shah Safi towards Qandahar were 
received. Sa‘d Ullah Khan, who had remained in the Capital to 
transact civil business, arrived in response to orders, and 2,000 more 
of his troopers were made 2-and 3-horsc, and he was sent with Prince 
Aurangzlb Bahadur to Qandahar. On arriving there he neglected 
nothing in the way of besieging the fort; he erected batteries, drove 
mines and constructed subterranean passages^. 


1 BSdshahnama, loc, cit,y p. 564, where it is stated that he did the journey 
in 11 days. Na^r Muhammad covered the same distance in 4 days in the 
beginning of 1037 A.H.— vide Bddshdhndmay I, pt. i, p. 214* 

2 BSdshdhnama, 11 , p. 679. 

3 ^Amal Salih» III, pp. 70-92 may be consulted for a detailed account of 
the Qandahar campaign under Aurangzib. Also sec Saksena, History of Shah- 
jahan, pp. 226-228. 

8z 
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As it was not destined that they should succeed in capturing the 
£ort, and the winter was approaching, he returned with the Prince in 
accordance with the Emperor’s orders. In the 23rd year another 2,000 
troopers of his contingent were made 2-and 3-horse, and as a result of 
his rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse; 5,000 troopers were 2-and 
3-horse\ Later he received a present of one kror of dams, so that his 
grant became twelve krors of dams. In the 25th year when the Em¬ 
peror went from Lahore to Kashmir, he was left at Wazirabad to 
enquire into the condition of the Panjab Province, the crops of which 
had been destroyed at first by too little rain, and later by too much^. 
After some time he joined the Emperor. In the same year he went a 
second time in the company of Prince Aurangzlb Bahadur and with a 
large force and ample equipment for the capture of Qandahar. The 
Prince went from Multan by the straight route of the Indus, that is 
along the bank of the Jajha, Chatali, Fushang (Pishin) and Qandahar, 
and which by measurement was 160 kos. Sa*d Ullah Khan on the 
other hand went via Kabul and Ghaznin, by which route the distance 
from Lahore to Qandahar was 275 kos. On arriving there Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan set about besieging the fort, drove mines and adopted all 
other means, but as the fort could not be captured^, he, in accor¬ 
dance with the orders, returned to the Court in the 26th year. 

In the 28th year when the Emperor heard that Rana Raj Singh 
son of Rana Jagat Singh—though from the time when Rana Karn, his 
grandfather, paid his respects to Emperor Jahangir, it had on the 
recommendation of Shah Jahan, been arranged that none of his descen¬ 
dants even was to repair Chittor—was making some gates and lofty 
{y^gdn^ bastions, he himself started towards Ajmer for making a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of I^waja Mu‘in-ud-Dln ChishtI, May God’s 
grace be on him! and sent Sa‘d Ullah Khan with a suitable force to 
destroy Chittor^. He devastated the Rana’s country, and after 

I Salih, III, p. 100. 2 Op, cit,, p. 125. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 138-142, 147-149. 

4 Op, cit,, pp, 194, 195, but the account in that work is somewhat 
different from that in MaSthir. 
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levelling the old and new bastions of Chittor returned to the Presence. 
In the 30th year he had a slight illness, but the use of some medicine 
turned it into a colic. He, however, regularly came to the Court and 
performed his duties till he was unable even to stand. At last his 
weakness increased, and he was, as a result, confined to his house. 
The Emperor visited him, and showed increased appreciation of his 
merits. On the 22nd Jammada II, 1066 A.H, (7th April, 1656 
A.D.) he died. On hearing this news the Emperor’s eyes were filled 
with tears. His eldest son Lutf Ullah at the age of 11 years was 
granted a robe of honour, and the rank of 700 with 200 horse; his 
other sons and connections were granted stipends, and his sister’s son 
Yar Muhammad was given the rank of 300 with 60 horse. Many 
of his servants also received suitable posts. Among the latter ‘Abd- 
un-NabT, who was the manager of his fief, was granted the rank of 
1,000 with 400 horsed During Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was 
Faujdar of Mathura, and carried on the work of a collector (^Amalddr), 
He died of a bullet wound during one of his fights. The mosque* at 
Mathura was built by him. 

Sa‘d Ullah ^an was a physiognomist, and was possessed of 
excellent qualities. In disposing of cases with private individuals he 
strove towards uprightness and honesty. In collecting government 
dues he did not act tyrannously nor did he allow fear or favouritism 
to influence his actions towards the peasants or the officials. India 
prospered during the period of his Vazirship. Though he had rivals 
like Dara Shikoh, but their complaints against him were of no avail. 
From the beginning of his service he was always respected. His title 
was ‘Allami FahamI }umlat-ut-Mulk. He died after attaining the 


1 For a detailed account of Sa*d Ullah IChan*s death etc. see *Amal Salih, 
III, pp. 218-220. 

2 Maathir-i-*Alamgirh p. 83. The name of the village where he was 
killed is given there as Saurah with Sahrah as a variant, but the correct name 
is Sahora in Mahaban. For further details about *Abd-un-Nabi and his mosque 
see F. S. Growse, Mathura—A District Memoir (2nd edn. 1880), pp. 140, 141. 
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highest dignities, and left a good name as his memorial. Separate 
notices have been included of those of his descendants who became 
famous. 

Reflection^. Honesty is a laudable virtue, and loyalty is a 
praiseworthy quality. To preserve both these qualities in dealing 
between one’s master and the poor is the acme of fidelity. For if in 
such a case all suffer, a portion will fall on him, and a portion is to one 
in his position the total loss, so that a partial loss produces the result 
of a total loss. 


SA‘D ULLAH KHAN 
(Vol. II, 504-508). 

His name was Hidayat Ullah Khan, and he was the second son 
and most distinguished of the children of the famous ‘Inayat^ Ullah 
Khan even in his father’s distinguished circle this son excelled in every 
respect. Signs of culture in courtly manners and dignity were 
apparent on his forehead. In the 41st year of Emperor‘Alamgir’s 
reign he succeeded his father—who was promoted to the post of 
Dwan-i-Tan —as the Khdn-i-Saman^ of Nawab Zeb-un-Nissa Bcgam. 
Through the kind interest of that lady of noble descent he was grant- 

I The passage is somewhat obscure. Apparently the author is trying to 
consider the relative values of honesty (diayanat) and loyalty {p3s nimak). 
Honesty requires one to be just to all, but loyalty demands ignoring all else 
except one’s master. An honest minister must often find it difficulty to recon¬ 
cile his duty to the poor with his loyalty to the sovereign. This is explained 
to some extent by the lines on top of p. 449 of the text where it is stated that 
Sa*d Ullah I^han is collecting government dues or enforcing claims did not act 
tyrannously nor was he influenced by fear or favouritism {haif-H'tnaili) in his 
relationship cither with the peasantry or the officials. In the last sentence the 
variant reading appears more correct and has been followed. 

2 For his account see Maa^ir-ul'Umardt Text, II, pp.828-832, Beveridge & 
Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 680-682. 

3 Maathir^i-^Alamgirh p* 385- 
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cd the title of Khan> and married' to the daughter of Muhammad 
Afdal the son of Paid Ullah Khan Koka. During the time of 
Emperor Bahadur Shah when his father was appointed Khan-i-Saman^ 
he was given the charge of the Dtvan of Khalsa-u-Tan, which office 
had been held by his father since the days of Emperor Aurangzib. 
When ‘Inayat Ullah Khan was sent as the Governor of Kashmir, he 
was in addition appointed to the important office of Khan-i-Saman in 
his vacancy. When in accordance with the Fate’s decree the respected 
Khan Khanan Mun‘im Khan died, there was a delay and difficulty in 
the appointment of the Chief Dtvan owing to the objections raised by 
Dhulfiqar ^an AmIr-ul-Umara. Consequently it was decreed that 
Sa‘d Ullah should look after the political and financial affairs under 
the supervision of Prince ‘AzIm-ush-Shan, the second son of the 
Emperor. Sa‘d Ullah was exalted by the grant of a jewelled inkstand 
and a fringed palanquin^. 

When owing to the inherent large-heartedncss, general benevolence, 
gentleness, and compassionate nature—which were characteristics of 
the reigning sovereign (Bahadur Shah), the words “No” and “Refusal” 
never passed the lips of the Caliphate, and appointments and titles 
ceased to carry weight, Sa‘d Ullah was raised to the rank of y,ooo 
and received the exalted title of Sa‘d Ullah _^an. He also made 
Superintendent of the Postal Department [Darogha-i-dak-H-sawanih )— 
which was one of the chief offices at the Court. Half of the supreme 
power, rather the whole of it, fell into his hands. When Jahandar 
Shah succeeded as the sovereign, his old connections and friendship 
with Khan Jahan Kokaltash served as a protective shield, and througli 
the intervention of that Amir no harm accrued to him from the 
machinations of Dhulfiiqar ^an AmIr-ul-Umara. Though he became 
the Prime Minister and the fame of his power and dignity was 
bruited even beyond the eighth heaven, Sa‘d Ullah ^an was not 


1 Op. cit., pp. 479, 480. 

2 See Irvine, Later Mughals^ I, p. 128. It is stated there that his title on 
appointment to this office was changed to Wazarat I£han. 
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relieved* of his office of the Dtvan of Kbalsa and Tan —which was the 
prelude to premiership—and as hitherto he. continued to influence the 
management of all affairs. But as the juggling heavens carried away 
the Mir and the Premier from, the playhouse of fortune to the place of 
capital punishment, and the management of affairs and the office of 
premiership passed into the hands of members of the opposition, 
many of the partisans had to sacrifice their lives. After the arrival 
of Farrukh Siyar’s forces in the Capital, Delhi, he was imprisoned in 
the office {Kuchchery), After some days an order of release was 
passed in accordance with a letter from Nawab Zeb-un-Nissa Begam 
(the daughter of Aurangzlb), who at the time had the title of Padshah 
Begam. His family were comforted, and his servants rejoiced, but 
suddenly that night—which he regarded pregnant with a thousand 
hopes—gave birth to a fatal catastrophe. Some Mughals, who had 
become notorious for their use of the strap (Tasma), came and made 
him lose his senses by announcing the order for his death. That 
innocent person with Hidayat Kesh Khan Jadld-ul-Islam {i.e, newly 
converted to Islam) and Said! Qasim Kdtwal of Delhi was strangled. 

The reason for his killing is not clear. Some state that when 
the order for his realease was passed, the Saiyids gave a signal for 
putting him to death. Others have stated that his enemies cleverly 
produced before the Emperor a fictitious letter of the Begam reco¬ 
mmending his being put to death. This report is corroborated by 
the fact that when Farrul^ Siyar had an interview with the Begam, 
she complained about the slaying of Sa‘d Ullah Khan, who for genera¬ 
tions had been associated with her. The Emperor mentioned her letter, 
but she absolutely repudiated it. The Emperor becoming circumspect 
expressed sincere regrets**. Like his revered father Sa‘d Ullah Khan 
was famous for his honesty and capability, and was little addicted to 
harsh measures. 

1 But see Irvine, Later Mughah^ I, p. 186, according to whom he was 
appointed KhRn^uSRman. 

2 For a detailed account of his execution etc. see Irvine, of cit., I, pp. 

276^ ^ 77 i 
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SA<D ULLAH fOlAN BAHADUR MUZAFFAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 520.524). 

He was the son of Mutawassil Khan Bahadur Rustam Jang, son 
of Hifz Ullah Khan, son of Sa‘d Ullah Khan ShahjahaniL The 

account of Sa‘d Ullah Khan is recorded in this notice, Hifz Ullah 

KJian was, in Emperor Aurangzlb*s time, appointed Governor of 
Tatta and Fatijdar of Siwistan. In the 43rd year, at the instance of 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-Din, his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,000 
horsc^, and in the 44th year, he was granted an increase of 500 
horse^. In the 45th year, he died. His soils'^ were not without 

merit, and three of them did well. One was Mutawassil Khan who 
was patronised by Khan Firuz Jang. In the beginning of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah’s reign when Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah went from 
Malwa to the Deccan, he accompanied him and distinguished himself 
in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘All Khan. In the battle with 
‘Alam ‘All Khan he showed devotion, and had two wounds. As a 
reward, he was given the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, the title 
of Bahadur, and the gifts of a flag and drums. For a time, he was 
the Deputy Governor of Aurangabad, and later was appointed Faujdar 
of Baglana. Finally he received the title of Rustam Jang, and was 
appointed Governor of Bijapur. He died there. The second son 

was Hifz Ullah l^an Babr Jang. When Nizam-ul-Mulk after 
having been appointed Premier returned to the Deccan, Hifz Ullah 
accompanied him and took part in the battle against Mubariz Khan. 

1 For his biography see Maathir-ul-Umaray Text, II, pp. 441 - 449 * transla¬ 
tion antea, pp. 

2 Maathir-i-Alamgiriy p. 407. 

3 Idy p. 432. 4 Idy p. 440. 

5 Most of this account refers to personalities who played minor parts in 
the affairs of Hyderabad Deccan, and was apparently based on personal informa¬ 
tion of the author. A good biography of Muzaffar Jang is included in Khaza^ 
na-%- *Amiray where it is stated that he was the first of the Indian nobles to 
employ European troops. Palygars of the text is generally transcribed as 
Pollygars in most English works. 
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His rank was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, he was given the 
title of Bahadur, and granted a flag and drums. For a long time 
he was the Qila^adar and Faujdar of Mahwar and Karra, and later 
was the Governor of Nandalr. At last he received the title of Babr 
Jang, and the gift of a fringed palanquin. As a result of an attack 
of paralysis he was for long confined to his house, and died in 1167 
A.H. (1754 A.D.). He had no children. The third was Tallb 
Muhiy^ud-Dm Khan Bahadur. At first he served in Northern India, 
and was the Faujddr of the southern part of the province of Lahore— 
which was the home of his ancestors. Later with his brother, Harz 
Ullah l^an Bahadur, he accompanied NIzam-iiLMulk Asaf Jah to 
the Deccan. After Mubariz Khan was killed, he was appointed 
Faujddr of Sarkar Raichur and Sarkar Madakal in Bljapur province. 
As he had military aptitude, he brought the government of both the 
Sarkars into good order. As a reward for his services, he was 
appointed Faujddr of Imtiazgarh otherwise known as Adonl, and 
Deputy Governor of Bljapur. He took all possible steps for the 
proper administration of the province, and became a man of means 
and position. Shortly afterwards, he died. His son Hasan Muhiy.- 
ud-Dln Khan, who later received the title of his father, was for some 
time the Qil^addr of Mahwar. But Muzaffar Jang’s real name was 
Hidayat Muhiy-ud-Din, and his mother was Khair-un-Nisa Begum, 
the daughter of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. From early days he 
devoted himself to studies and learning etiquette, and earned a good 
name. After some time he received the title of Khan, and gradually 
rose to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. He also received the 
title of Bahadur, and the gift of a flag and drums. He was with his 
father while the latter was the Governor of Bljapur. After his death 
his rank was raised by i ,000, and he was given the title of Muzaffar 
Jang, and elevated above his peers by appointment as the Governor 
of the said province (Bljapur). He carried out regular expeditions, 
and subduing the landholders there who were known as fdlygars and 
all of whom were turbulent owing to their having large numbers of 
retainers sufficient equipment, and extensive territories—himself 
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became influential and rich, and had a large force under him* As a 
reward for his services he received the title of Sa‘d Ullah Khan* 
When Asaf Jah died, and Nasir Jang, the Martyr, succeeded him in 
the government of the Deccan, and as formerly there had not been 
cordiality between him and Muzaffar Jang, both of them became 
obsessed with suspicions. Muzaffar Jang collected troops, and pro¬ 
ceeded against the Haidarabad Karnatik (Arcot). Anwar-ud-Din 
Khan, the Faujdar fought a battle with him in 1162 A.H. (1749 
A.D.), but was killed. On receiving this news, Nasir Jang pro¬ 
ceeded to that area with a large force and plenty of equipment, and 
made arrangements for a battle. In the crisis of the battle the hat- 
wearers of Pondicherry (The French)—on whom he fully relied— 
became suspicious and deserted him (Muzaffar Jang). Nasir Jang— 
who had previously tried to conciliate him—now sent for him and 
kept him under surveillance in a cell (Zaviya), As it was fated that 
he should for a time govern the Deccan, Bahadur Khan Pam and 
some others conspired and joined the hat-wearers. They carried 
out a surprise night attack, and Nasir Jang was martyred at the hands 
of the said Afghan. The conspirators took Muzaffar Jang out of 
the covered [ghatta^top) howdah, and congratulated him. He was 
seated on the cushion of power. As he had left his mother 
and his relatives in Pondicherry, he went there, and taking 
an army of the hat-wearers with him returned. After reaching the 
village of RaT*ch 5 tI, a sudden quarrel sprang up. The men of 
Bahadur Khan Pan!—who in his arrogance made no account of any 
one—carried away the goods of the hat-wearers in two or three carts. 
A tumult ensued, and Muzaffar Jang was killed by an arrow on 17th 
Rab? I, 1164 A.H. (2nd February, 175X A.D.). The Afghan also 
was killed by a bullet. Sa‘d Ullah Khan was distinguished by ex¬ 
cellent qualities and pleasant manners. He was a soldier, and a lover 
of soldiers. He was possessed of energy, and was very considerate 
towards his comrades. He had committed Divine Word (the Qa/dn) 
to memory, and was fond of men of learning. In this society there 
were always discourses about books. After him his son Muhammad 
82 
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Sa«d-ud-Din had the tide of Muzaffar Jang, and was appointed Covet-- 
nor of Brjapur, but he soon after died of small-pox. 

SA‘ADAT jyiAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 461-463). 

He was the son of Zafar Khan^ son of Zain Khan Koka^. Separate 
biographies of both have been included in this work. Sa‘adat Khan 
at the close of Emperor Jahangir’s reign had the rank of 1,500 foot 
with 700 horsed and had been assigned to the contingent of the 
Kabul Province"*. In the 5th year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign 
his rank by promotion was advanced to 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse*'". 
In the 9th year, he had an increase of 200 horse, and in the loth 
year he had a further increase of 300 horse resulting in his horse- 
assignment being made equal to his infantry rank*^. In the 12th year 
by promotion his rank became 2,000 foot with 1,500 horse^ In the 
19th year he was appointed with Prince Murad Bakhsh to Balkh and 
Badakhshan**. After the conquest of BalHi he was appointed Governor 
of Tirmi dh ”. In the 20th year his rank was 2,500 with 2,000 horse, 
and he was honoured with the gift of drums^**. Later at the recom¬ 
mendation of Jumdat-ul-Mulk Sa‘d Ullah ^an he was favoured with 
an increase of 500 (horse)“. During the period of his governorship 
of Tirmi^ of the evening when Subhan Qull l^an, the ruler of 
Bokhara, who had collected a force of Ozbegs and Alamans, made a 
night attack on the said fort, Sa*adat Khan lighted fireworks {mahtabha) 
and rallied forth from the fort with the officers assigned to his 
command and his own followers, and bravely attacked the enemy. The 

1 Maathir-uUUmara, Text, II, pp. 755, 756. 

2 Id ibid, pp. 362*370. 3 Badshdhndma, I, part i, p. 184. 

4 Id,, p. 190. 5 Id., p. 440. 

6 Badshdhndma, I, part ii, p. 304. 

7 Bddshdhndma, II, p. 133. 

8 Id,, p. 4^5* 

10 Id,, p. 578. 


9 W., p. 545. 
11 Id., p. 594. 
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fight went on till the morning when the enemy retreated*. As a 
reward his rank was advanced to 000 with 2,^00 horse. In the 
21 St year he was promoted to the governorship of Ghaznln, and given 
the charge of the two Bangash provinces^ on the death of Dhul 
Qadar Khan. In the 22nd year he was appointed to the contingent, 
which accompanied Prince Muhammad AurangzTb Bahadur for the 
conquest of Qandahar. In accordance with the instructions of the 
said prince, he left some of his men in the fort of Maru in the 
province of Qandahar, and himself with a strong force remained in 
Qara Bagh to guard the roads. When it became clear that he was unable 
to discharge this duty, two other armies were sent, one after the other, 
in the 23rd year to help him. In the same year he was removed from 
the governorship of GhaznTn, and in the 25th year his rank was 
increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse, and he was deputed a second 
time to accompany the said prince to Qandahar. At the time of his 
departure he was granted a dress of honour, and a horse with gilded 
trappings. In the 26th year, when the governorship of Kabul was 
entrusted to Sulaiman Shikoh, he was nominated to the contingent of 
this prince. Later he accompanied Prince Data Shikoh on the 
Qandahar campaign. In the 29th year he was appointed Governor of 
the two Bangash provinces in succession to Mubarak ^an Niyazl. 
In the 31st year he was appointed to guard the fort of Kabul® in 
succession to Path Ullah son of Sa‘id Khan. Later when the affairs of 
government passed into the hands of Emperor Aurangzlb, in the 2nd 
year of the reign, 1069 A.H. (1659 A.D.) he was killed by his son 
Slier Ullah^ with a dagger. Mahabat Khan, the Governor, in accor¬ 
dance with orders imprisoned Slier Ullah. 

1 Id», p. 623. The words in Bacishdhndma b in place of 

(> in the Madthir appear to be more correct, otherwise the 
description is taken almost verbatim from the former work. 

2 "Amal-i-Sdlih, III, p. 22. 

3 Id,, p, 263, I have failed to find the exact references to his appoint¬ 
ments in the intervening period. 

4 In *Alamgirndma, p. 442, the name of the son is given as Sher Beg. 
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Sadac Khan Dhulfiqar Jang 

SADAT imAN DHOLFIQAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 524-527). 

He was the son of Sadat Khan, alias Saiyid Husain Khan, a Altr 
Buzurg of the Marashi clan\ Sadat Khan*s daughter^ was married 
to Muhammad Farrukh Siyar. As a result Sadat Khan was promoted, 
and first had the title of Saiyid Salabat ^an and a suitable rank, and 
then appointed Superintendent of the Artillery. On the day^ when 
the Barah Saiyids seized Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, Sadat Khan, alias 
Saiyid Husain Khan, with his sons had proceeded to Chandni Chauk 
and created a disturbance. He and one of his sons were killed, but 
three sons escaped. One was the Khan to whom this account relates, and 
the others Saif f^an and Saiyid Husain f^an. Their jagtr was con¬ 
fiscated by the Barah Saiyids. Afterwards the said ^an joined Qutb.. 
ul-Mulk, and was with him in the battle^ which took place under the 
banner of Sultan Ibrahim. 

When in 1133 A.H. (1720-21 A.D.) Emperor Muhammad Shah 
was married® to the daughter of Muhammad FarruH} Siyar, who was 

In Maathir-i-^Alamgirij p. 28 his name is Shcr Ullah son of Sa'adat I^ian great 
grandson of Tarbiyat I£han. In Maathir-nl-Umara. Text, IL p. 679, he is des¬ 
cribed as Shcr Zad, and the event is wrongly described as having occurred in the 
I St year of Emperor Aiirangzib’s reign. 

1 Irvine, in Joarn. As. Soc. Bengal, LXXIII, p. 359 > states in note that he is 
unable to explain the epithets. Mir Bnznrg appears to mean a leading chieftain, 
while Marash is a town in Asiatic Turkey; apparently he was of Turkish origin. 

2 She was Fakhr-un-Nissa Begum, see Irvine loc. cit. She was the mother 
of Malika-uz-Zamani, the wife of Muhammad Shah. 

3 9th Rabi'II, 1131 A.H. (28th February, 1719 A.D.), see Irvine,/oc. 
cit., pp. 342-344. 

4 Battle of Hasnapur, 13th November, 1720 A.D. See Irvine, Later 
Mughals, II, pp. 85-93, The date according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar in Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, IV, p. 345 is 15th November. 

5 Sec Siyar-i-Muta kh kh irin. Text, II, p. 455, where the date of the marriage 
is given as 19th Safr 1134 A.H (8th December, 1721 A.D.). She was Bad- 
shah Begum also known as Maiika-uz-Zamani. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Op. cit., 
p. 346 gives the date as 9th January, 1721, 
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the daughter of Gauhar-un-Nissa Begum, the sister of the Said Khan— 
the marriage was celebrated with great splendour. Accordingly many 
of the officers presented lakhs of rupees, and every one received a dress 
of honour, and jewels and increase of pay. Besides, the Khan*s 
daughter also was married to Emperor Muhammad Shah, and was 
given the tittle of Sahiba Mahal. On this score the Khan was treated 
with special favour, and given the rank of 4,000, and the post of 
Bakhshi of the Ahdts. Afterwards he was appointed 4th Bakhsht on 
the death of Hamld-ud-Dln ^an ‘Alamgirshahi, and promoted to the 
rank of 6,000. As both the Begums of Emperor Muhammad Shah 
had no children, they together brought up (as their own son) Mirzii 
Ahmad Bahadur^ who after ascending the throne was known as Ahmad 
Shah. When in the year 1161 A.H. (1748 A.D.) news was received 
that the Shah Durrani was marching towards India, and the Emperor 
could not, on account of dropsy, personally march to meet him, the 
said prince (Ahmad Shah) was sent under the guardianship of Saiyid 
Salabat Khan with Etimad-ud-Daulah the premier, Safdar Jang, the 
Head of the Artillery, and other officers to oppose the Afghans. A battle 
took place, and the Durranis were forced to retire to their native land*. 
Meanwhile Emperor Muhammad Shah died, and Ahmad Shah ascen¬ 
ded the throne. The f^an became on the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah the Mir Bakhsht^ and was exalted by promotion to the rank 
of 8 ,000 with 8,000 horse, and given the title of Saiyid Sadat Khan 
Bahadur Dhulfiqar Jang. The Emperor used to call him Nana B'abd 
(maternal grandpapa). As people are prone on account of selfish 
motives^ jealousy and suspicion to work for others’ disgrace, the eunuch 
Jawld Kjian—who managed the affairs of the State, and was known as 
Nawab Bahadur—becoming jealous of him always carried tales against 
him to the Emperor. At least in 1164 A.H. (1751 A.D.) he was 

I See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, I, p. 341, and note. 
Ahmad Shah was the son of a concubine of Muhammad Shah, see Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, op, cit,, p. 334. 

2. See Fall of Mughal Empire, I, 216-233. The battle took place at 
Manupur, See also Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 272, 273. 
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imprisoned in the royal fort for three days, and most of his property 
was confiscated^ The oflSce of Mtr Bakhsht and the title of Amir-ul- 
Umara were transferred from him to Firuz Jang Bahadur, the eldest 
son of Nizam-uhMulk Asaf Jah. In the year 1166 A.H. (1753 A.D.) 
he was, at the instance of Safdar Jang, again appointed Ba^shh but as 
Safdar Jang could not maintain his footing and retired to his estates in 
Oudh, the Khun also went with him and died there. 

SA‘ADAT ULLAH KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 513-514). 

He belonged to the Nawait^ tribes. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzlb he was, at the instance of ^ulfiqar I^an, appointed 
superintendent of the district of Karnatik (Carnatic) Haidarubad. As 
he treated both and small great with equal consideration, he gained a 
name for magnanimity. After Mubariz Khan was killed, and Ni?am-ul- 
Mulk Asaf Jah proceeded to that quarter, Sa'adat Ullah through fore¬ 
sight came and welcoming him presented him all the gold in his 
possession. He was treated with honour, and allowed to return to his 
assignment. For a long time he governed that area, and gained a 
good name for his equity and justice. He died in 1145 A.H.® 
(1732 A.D.). After him Dost ‘All Khan son of his brother was 
appointed in his place. When the Marathas created a disturbance 
there, he opposed them, and he and his son Safdar ‘All Khan"*^ were 

1 For a detailed account see Fall of Mughal Empire, L p. 358 ct seq. 

2 In Wilson’s Glossary (Gangulee & Basu cdn.), p. 592, as Nawacthe 
meaning: those who had newly come. vScc also Col. Wilk’s Hist. Sketches, 
I, p. 242. The Nawaits are believed to have settled on the west coast of India. 

3 According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 337, he died 
in 1135 A.H. (1722 A.D.). 

4 Dost ‘All ^an was killed in this battle, but not his son Safdar ‘Ali 
Khan who, according to Beale, op. cit., p, 341, was murdered by his brother- 
in-law Murtada ‘Ali Khan at Vellore on 2nd October, 1742. For further 
details of Safdar ‘Ali’s death sec Yusuf Husain Khan— NizamuUMulk Asaf 
Jah, I, p. 250. 
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killed. Husain Dost ^an alias Chanda Sahib was Sa‘adat Ullah Khan*s 
son-in-IawS and was in the fort of Trichinopoly, Raghu Bh5nsle 
besieged the fort and captured it. Chanda Sahib was made a prisoner, 
and was in prison for a long time, but was at last released on payment 
of a ransom. He went to Bijapur and joined the Zamtndar there. 

When about this time disagreements arose berween Nasir Jang, the 
Martyr, and Muzaffar Jang, he sided with the latter, and induced him 
by specious pretexts^ (lit. by showing verdant gardens) to proceed to 
Arkat (Arcot). When Anwar-ud-Dln ^an the Faujdar of Arcot was 
slain, Chanda Sahib went towards Tanjore*^ along with Muzaffar Jang, 
but as the seige was not successful, he returned with him. In the 
height of the battle (with Nasir Jang), he and the French left Muzaffar 
Jang and retired to the port of Pondicherry. When after the martyr¬ 
dom of Nasir Jang, Muzaffar Jang came to power, he was again granted 
the hat 4 jdan of Arcot. After a little while Muhammad ‘All ^an alias 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan'^ brought an army of hat-wearers, (the English) 
against him. He was made a prisoner, and put to death. He had two 
sons. One was Zain-ud-Din Khan who was a man of jealous disposition. 
He composed poetry and his nom-de^flnme was Badil. This verse is his ; 

Verse 

My pain is not one for examination by physicians, 

My wound is to be healed by the lustre of the sword. 

He fell bravely in battle. The second ‘All Rada I^an is still alive. 

1 This is incorrect. He was the son-in-law of Dost ‘All and not of Sa'adat 
UJlah ^an. He was taken prisoner by the Marhattas on 26th March, 174^» 
and imprisoned in the fort of Satara, but at the intervention of Duplcix released 
in 1748, and appointed Nawab of Carnatic by Muzaffar Jang, He was killed 
by the Marhattas in 1752; see Beale, op, cit., p. 114, 

2 See Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs, 11 , No. 372. 

3 Text Chanchawar, it is most probably Tanjore, as f have rendered it, or 
Conjevaram. 

4 Sec chapter X of Yusuf Husain Khan's work cited above for a detailed 
account of the Carnatic affairs. Also see Cambridge Hist, of India, Vol. IV^ 
pp. 386, 387, and V, p. 726 et seq. 
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SADIQ KHAN MIR BAKHSHI 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 729-731). 


[Maathir- 


He was the son of Aqa Tahir—whose nom-de-'plume was Wasll—the 
son of Muhammad Sharif of Herat, and brother’s son and son-in-law 
of I‘timad-ud-Daulah of Tehran. For a time he was, with his father, 
Faujdar of the Panjab, and in Emperor Jahangir’s reign attained a 
suitable rank. In the 8th year of the reign he received the title of Khan, 
and in the 9th year was appointed Bakhshi, and raised to the rank of 
1,000^ with 500 horse. In the loth year he had an increase of 200 
horse, and gradually rose higher. In the i8th year he was appointed 
Governor of the Panjab^, and deputed to annex the northern hill country. 
After accomplishing this work he joined the Emperor’s entourage with 
his contingent, and having made Jagat Singh—who for some time had 
been behaving seditiously in that quarter (the northern hill country)— 
hopeful of royal favour, brought him to the Presence. Through the 
intercession of Nur Jahan Begum Jagat Singh was forgiven‘\ When 
Emperor Jahangir died on his way back from Kashmir, and Yamln- 
ud-DauIah, owing to the exigencies of the time, made Dawar BaUish, 
son of Khusrau, the sovereign, Sadiq Khan—who had been antagonis¬ 
tic towards Shah Jahan—became afraid of his fate in view of his past 
actions, and resorted to Yamln-ud-Daulah for protection. The latter 
took the three princes (sons of Shah Jahan) from Nur Jahan Begum, 
and handed them over to Sadiq ^an so that service in their cause 
might become the means of his salvation^. In the ist year of 

1 This seems to be incorrect, as in THzHk^i^Jahangiri (Rogers and Beve¬ 
ridge's translation), I, p. 701, he is mentioned in the loth year as having been 
granted an increase of 300 horse bringing his rank to 1,000 personal and horse. 

2 Tuzuk, op. cit., p. 259. He is mentioned as holding office of the Mir 
Bakhshi in the 17th year, p. 222. 

3 See, however, Tuzuk, op. cit,, p. 289. 

4 Iqbaln 3 ma-i-Jahangtri, p. 295, also Banarsi Prasad’s History of Shah^ 
jahan, p. 58. Sadiq Kh an was the brother-in-law of Yamin-ud-Daulah Asat 
l£han. 
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Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he presenced himself with the three 
princes, and was graciously received and confirmed in his earlier rank 
of 4,000 with 4,000 horse, and the possession of a flag and drums^. 
As the office of the Ba^sht had already been assigned to Iradat Khan, 
who later at the recommendation of YamTn-iid-Daulah was made 
Wazir^ Sadiq Khan was restored to his office of Bakhshi and received 
a jewelled inkstand^. In the 6th year, he died^ on the 9th RabI*I, 
1043 A.H. (3rd September, 1633 A.D.). The Emperor, out of 
consideration for his services, sent Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur to console his sons. He had four sons, of whom }a‘far Khan 
was the ablest, and the second was Raushan-Damlr Salabat Khan— 
separate accounts of both of whom have been given in this work'^. 
The third was ‘Abdur Rahman whose heart's desire was gratified by 
an advance in his rank^ after his father's death. Later he was 
appointed Bakhshi of Ahadls^\ He’ was removed from this appoint¬ 
ment in the 8th year, and in the 12th year® he was raised to the 
rank of 1,000 foot with 400 horse. Still later he was exalted by 
the grant of the title of Marhamat Khan^. In the 19th year he was 
appointed^® to act as the host for Khusrau, son of Nadhar Muhammad 
Khan ruler of Ball^, who desired to wait on the Emperor while he 
was in Kabul, In the 20th year he was granted an increase of 500 
with 400 horse*^. The fourth was Bahrain, whose account has been 
included in the notice of his son Baliramand Khan Mtr Bakhshl^^, 

1 BMshahnRma, I, pt. i, p. i8ij 

2 Op. cit,, p. 186. 3 Op. cit., p. 538. 

4 For Ja‘£ar Khan, see MaUthir^ Text, I, pp- 53 *- 535 » Beveridge Prashad’s 
translation, I, pp. 722, 723. For Salabat I^an Raiishan-Damir MaRtjiir, Text, 

II. pp. 731*733. 

5 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 539. 6 Op. cit.y p. 541, 

7 Badshahriama, I, pt. ii. p. 68. 8 Badshahnamay II, p. 134. 

9 Op. cit.y p. 146. 10 Op, cU,y p. 518. 

11 With an increase of 500 his rank became 1,500 with 400 horse, op. 
Cit.y p. 594. 

12 Madthify Text I, pp. 454-457. Beveridge's translation, I, pp-'365-368. 
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It is stated that Sadiq Khan was courteous and affable, and tried to 
treat everyone with kindness, so much so that Mahabat Khan, who was 
an enemy of his family, regarded him as belonging to his party. 
He was very fond of horses, and had collected many Iranian (of the 
Iraqi race) ones. He, however, used every pretext^ for fining soldiers 
for absence, and so was reviled by them. 

SADIQ MUHAMMAD KHAN HIRATP 

(Vol. II, pp. 724-729). 

He was the son of Muhammad Baqir of Hirac, who was the 
minister of Qara Khan Tiirkaman, ruler of I^urasan, who rebelled 
against Shah Tahmasp. When Sadiq Muhammad came to India in 
straitened circumstances, he took up service under Bairam l^an, and 
was appointed his equerry (jikabdar). As a result of his honesty he 
soon obtained service under the Crown, and after Bairam Khan's 
death was promoted to the rank of an Amtr. When after the con¬ 
quest of Patna, Emperor Akbar returned to Jaunpur by boat, Sadiq 
Khan was ordered^ to bring back the camp slowly by the land route 
and over suitable ferries. It so happened that an elephant named 
Lai Khan was drowned at the Chausa ferry, and it was discovered 
that Sadiq Khan had not taken the necessary precautions in crossing 
the ferry. His fief was confiscated and he was forbidden to appear 
at the Court, and sent to Tatta^ (Sindh). It was laid down that until 
he produced an elephant to replace the one that was lost, he was not 
to be allowed to perform his obeisance. In fact it was a lesson in 

1 This is a reference to Sadiq Khan being also the Paymaster General in 
his view of his being the Mir Baj^sh't, For Ghair hadari see Irvine, W. Army 
of the Indian Mnghals, p. 25, according to which pay was cut “if a man was 
absent from three consecutive turns of guard [chankiy* 

2 Blochmann’s translation of A^in I (2nd edn.,) pp. 382-384. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 105, Beveridge’s translation, III. pp. 146, 

4 In Akbarnama^ Text, III, pp, 143, the words arc ^ which 

Beveridge, p. 201, has rightly translated as “desert of exile.” Tatta, however, 
appears to be a lapsus calami for Bhatti in Central India. 
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service so that in royal affairs he was not to make a distinction 
between small things and great. He having spent some time in 
ups and downs, came to the court in the 20th year, and produced 
one hundred elephants in payment of his fine. He was restored to 
favour, and appointed to the charge of Garha^ in place of Ral 
Surjan. 

In the 22nd year, Sadie] Muhammad j^an was deputed with 
other officers to chastise Raja Madhukar, whose presumption had 
increased owing to the impregnable nature of his country. When 
he passed the borders of Narwar, he attempted to admonish the 
Raja, but the latter did not hearken, and so Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
proceeded to cut the jungle*. Near Orcha there was a great battle. 
Horal Rao the Raja's son was killed and he himself was wounded. 
Sadiq Muhammad ^an to make certain took up quarters in the 
district. The Raja was obliged to sue for peace, and in the 23rd 
year he with vSadiq Muhammad Khan came to the Court. After this 
the latter was granted a fief in the Eastern districts. 

When Muzaffar Khan was killed by the rebels (in Bihar), 
and the greater part of Bengal and Bihar was taken possession 
of by the rebels, Sadiq Muhammad Khan behaved with fidelity 
and courage, and fought them, and saved several valuable districts 
from falling into the hands of the rebels. In the 27th year, he 
fought with Khabita—who, as an unknown man of the Mughal 
tribe, had served among the BadHishan troops,- and distinguished 
himself with Ma‘sum Kabuli as a sedition-monger. He came from 
Bengal to Bihar and was practising tyranny on the peasantry. 
Sadiq Muhammad I^an fought a battle at Patna and was victorious. 
He cut off his (f^ablta’s)* head and sent it to the Court. When 

1 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 158, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 223. 

2 Through some omission in the text the cutting down of the jungle is 
ascribed to Raja Madhukar. I have restored the proper text following Akbar- 
ndmay Text, III, p. 229, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 324, 

3 Akbarndma, Text, III, pp. 388, 389. Beveridge’s translation. III, p- 575 - 
For IQiabita also see Blochmann, op. cit. p. 383, note 1. 
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Wazir Khan was forced to encamp at Bardwan in his campaign 
against Qutlu Kararani (LohanI) —who had conquered Orissa and 
because of whose trickery WazTr Klian could net make any progress, 
Sadiq Muhammad I^an in the 291!! year joined him, and 
managed affairs so skilfully that Qutlu feeling helpless had to retire to 
Orissa. The officers followed him, and he getting alarmed proposed 
a peace, and sent his brother’s son with choice elephants to the 
Court, The officers left Orissa to him, and Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
returned to his fief in Patna. When Shahbaz Khan returned 
unsuccessful from the Bhatl country, and the fief-holders of Bihar 
were appointed to assist in the Bengal campaign; Sadiq Muhammad 
Kh an and he did not get on. When one work is assigned to two 
discordant leaders, confusion arises, and so IGiwaja Sulaiman was 
sent from the Court to arrange that one of them should undertake 
the work, and the other return to Bihar, Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
took the work into his own hands in the 30th year, and in the 
same year went post-haste to the Court without being summoned. He 
was not admitted to an audience. When Shahbaz Khan under 
royal orders returned from Bihar to Bengal, Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
came to the Court, and was appointed Governor of Multan. When 
the Raushanis of Tirah—which is a hill country west of Peshawar, 
32 ko$ long and 12 broad—made the homeland of the Afridis and 
Orakza’Is their shelter, and stirred up disturbances, Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan in 33rd year was appointed to put them down. By courage 
and skill he subdued them, and they agreed ro keep the Khaibar 
route open, and handed over (to the imperialists) Mulla Ibrahim 
whom Jalala respected as much as his father. Jalala thereupon lost 
trust in them, and went off to Turan. When Zain ^an Koka— 
who had brought about some order in Swat and Bajaur—returned 
to the Court, Sadiq Muhammad Khan was ordered in the same 
year to march from Tirah and reduce to obedience the remainder of 
the recalcitrants. In the 38th year when Prince Sultan Murad was 
transferred from Malwa to Gujarat, and as Isma‘il Quli IGian had 
not been able properly to manage the affairs of the Prince, Sadiq 
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Muhammad Khan was sent with the Prince as his guardian*. In 
the 40th year when the Prince was ordered to conquer the Deccan, 
and Shahrukh Mlrza, Shahbaz Khan and Khan Khanan were appointed 
auxiliaries, the old dislike between Sadiq Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan again became acute, and they tried to injure each 
other. Though in the year 1004 A.H. (1595-96 A.D.) Ahmad- 
nagar was invested, and on account of the prevailing famine the 
besieged were in difficulties, yet owing to the disagreement and 
negligence of the officers Chand Bibl maintained her position. At 
last peace was arranged on feeble and flimsy conditions, and the 
army withdrew. The Prince with the officers went off to Berar^ 
and Sadiq Muhammad Kh an taking upon himself the charge of the 
frontier made Mahkar his headquarters. 

In the beginning of the 41st year, he was promoted to the rank 
of 5,000. In the same year he sent a force against and defeated 
Iwaz Khan^, who was creating a disturbance, and obtained much 
plunder. When Khudawand Khan Deccan! got together a number 
of Deccan! officers to join him and behaved with presumption, Sadiq 
Muhammad lOian marched out against him, and had many hand 
to hand fights. i^udawand Khan could not withstand him and 
fled, after losing many men. When the Prince abandoning Berar 
to some extent encamped at some six kos from Balapur in 1004 
A.H. (1595-56 A.D.) and gave the place the name of Shahpur, 
and F^han Khanan and Mirza Shahrukh were recalled to the Court, 
the control of the army and the administration of the country 
was assigned to Sadiq Muhammad Khan alone and without any 
other officer to participate in it. In the beginning of the 42nd 

1 Akbdrnama, Text, III, p. 641, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 985. 

2 In Akbarnama, Text, III, d. 71 i, the name is which is adopted 

by Beveridge in the translation, p. 1059. Blochmann, p. 383, has Sarawar I£han. 
MaS^ir has y? and apparently Blochmann regarded this as a part of the 

name appears to be more correct as this name occurs later also in 

Akbarnama. 
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year\ 1005 A. H. (1566-97 A. D.) he did o£ dyscntry at Shahpur. 
He had made Dholpur, 20 kos from Agra his home, and had erected 
a sarat, a building and his tomb there, and had developed the 
neighbouring villages. His eldest son was Zahid Kban^ whose 
account has been separately recorded. His other sons were Dost 
Muhammad and Yar Muhammad who had received suitable ranks 
during Emperor Akbar’s reign. None of them survived into Shah 
Jahan’s reign. But Sadiq Muhammad Khan lived for a 

long while in Dholpur and died there. 

(HAKTM) SADRA 
(Vol. I, pp. 577-579). 

His title was Masllvuz-Zaman (Messiah of the Age), and he was 
the son of Hakim Fakhr-ud-Din of Shiraz, who in the time of Shah 
Tahmasp, the ruler of Iran, received the name of Mirza Muhammad. 
Many of his relations, and people of his tribe were physicians. His 
genealogy goes up to Harith, the son of Kalda^, who was in the service 
of “The Seal of the Prophets’* (Muhammad) ! upon whom be Peace ! 
Be virtue of his benediction the science of medicine will flourish in his 
family till the day of judgment. Hakim Fakhr-ud-Din was an expert 
physician and a man of good words. He was very skilled in the 
curing of diseases. The learned of the age regarded - his dicta as 
authoritative, and his treatment as trustworthy. The physicians of 
the day prided themselves on being his disciples, and discussed medical 
books on the basis of his opinions. But as he was a free thinker^ 
[ha tawassH mashrab mashhUr btid), the Shah did not pay much 

1 Not in the beginning of the year, but in the 7th 01* 8th month of the 
year, see Akbarnamsi, Text, III, p. 720, Beveridge’s translation, p. 1074. Sadiq 
Khan died in March, 1597 A.D. 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umarut Text, II, p. 370. 

3 Kaldwah in the text is apparently incorrect. I have followed Badshdhndmay 
I, part ii, p. 384, in adopting Kalda, as the account is apparently taken from it. 

4 Possibly the words mean that he was addicted to drinking. 
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regard to him. Hakim Sadra, after learning other sciences, became 
famous, like his father, for his skill in medicine, and in the height of 
his youth migrated to India in the 46th year of Emperor Akbar*s 
reign. In the time of Emperor Jahangir he was appointed head of 
the physicians, received the title of Maslh-uz-Zaman^, and the rank of 
3,000 with 500 horse^. After the accession of Emperor Shah Jahan 
he rose more and more into favour, and was appointed Reviser of 
Petitions [^Ard^i-Makarrar )—an appointment which was not given to 
any one but a really trusted person. In the 4th year he‘^ obtained 
leave to go to Mecca, and through divine aid and guidance successfully 
performed the pilgrimage. He returned via Basra to the port of 
Laharl, and in the 8th year had the good fortune of kissing the 
threshold. He presented forty Arab horses which he had purchased 
in Basra and its neighbourhood. The present was accepted, and of 
these horses two, one a roan {buz) and the other a high-bred {tarf )— 
which were very good-looking, well-mannered, sound of limbs and fast¬ 
footed—became the heads of the Emperor’s stud; they were known 
respectively as Padshah Pasand (approved by the Emperor) and Tamam 
'lydr (of perfect marks). The Hakim was reappointed to his old rank, 
presented an elephant, and Rs. 20,000 in cash, and appointed Governor 
of the blessed port of Surat and the parganas pertaining thereto'*. 

As the Hakim was a confirmed believer in the Imamiya sect, and 

1 See Rogers and Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk-idah^ngiri, II, pp. 213, 
217. Jahangir’s caustic remarks in regard to the Hakim refusing to treat him 
for his illness in the 17th year of the reign are specially interesting. 

2 In B^dshahnama, I, part i, his arrival at the Court in the 1st year of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, and his being granted a robe of honour, and being con¬ 
firmed in his earlier rank of 3,000 with 500 horse is mentioned on pp. 159, 
160. 

3 Sec BMshUhnama, I, part i, pp. 406, 407, for a detailed account. It is 
also noted that for the post of *Ard-i-Mukarrar Hakim Ha^iq son of Hakim 
Hamam Gilani—was appointed as his successor. 

4 The account is taken almost verbatim from BadshahnSma, I, part ii, pp. 
102, 103. 
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was possessed of perfect piety and purity, he resigned his service^ 
and with a tranquil mind lived in retirement at Lahore. He spent 
most of the time in Lahore, but used to go to Kashmir during summer. 
Sometimes he was sent for, and in accordance with orders would 
present himself at the Court. As he exerted himself in curing the 
Bcgam Sahib of the illness caused by her being burnt, he, in the i8th 
year, received an increase of Rs. 10,000 as a result of which his annual 
salary rose to Rs. 50,000". Thereafter he was allowed to depart. In 
the 24th year corresponding to 1061 A.H. (1651 A.D.) he died in 
Kashmir. He had a poetical vein and his nom^de-plume was Masih-i- 
llahl ^ This verse is his: 

Verse 

My flavour is limited, but my price is beyond count! 

One would say it is an early fruit from the garden of my life. 

It is stated that the Hakim had 300 maid servants. Every one 
had a fixed occupation, and they were all engaged in their respective 
duties from morning to evening, and from evening to midnight. He 
did not allow them even a moment’s rest. When people asked him 
the reason for this strict regime and tyranny^ he replied, “so long as 
women are not busy, idle thoughts come into their heads”. It is also 
said that they were treated harshly in the matter of maintenance. 

(MIRZA) SAFAVI KHAN ‘ALI NAQl 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 653, 654). 

He was related to the Safavi Kings. In the 47th year of Emperor 
Aurangzlb’s reign he came to India, and entered into service. He 

1 The appointment of his successor as the Governor of Surat is mentioned 
in the 12th year on page 116 of BMshahnama, II. 

2 Sec, however, B^dshahnama II, p. 399, where it is stated that he received 
a reward of Rs. 10,000, and an increase of Rs. 14,000 which resulted in annual 
emoluments being increased to Rs. 50,000. He was granted a further increase 
of Rs. 10,000 in the 19th year, p. 505. 

3 But his nom-de-flume is given as Uahi only in the account of his career 
in ^adshahnama, I, part ii, pp. 347, 348, 
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received the rank of 3,000^ foot with 1,000 horse, and the title of 
Mirzi SafavT Khan, and was appointed to the high office of the 3rd 
Ba^sht, In the 49th year when he was married* to the daughter of 
Mu‘azzam Khan (Mir Jumla), he was presented a robe of honour with 
a Sarpech (turban ornament) and Rs. 12,000 in cash. After the death 
of Aurangzib he accompanied Muhammad A‘zam Shah from the 
Deccan to Upper India, and was in the centre in the battle** against 
Bahadur Shah. Several notable officers sacrificed their lives with 
A‘zam Shah, and he also was^ killed. 

SAFDAR KHAN KHWAJA QASIM 
(Vol. II, pp. 733-736). 

He is Saiyid Atai’. It is stated that he originally was one of the 
numerous servants of ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang"*, Later 
he attached himself to Prince Shah Jahan, and by his long service 
during the period of alienation (from Jahangir) secured a place for 
himself in the Prince’s affections. After the accession he, in the 
ist year, attained the rank of 2,500 foot with 1,200 horse, and 
received a dress of honour, a jewelled dagger, a horse with a silver 
saddle, an elephant, and a present of Rs, 30,000 in cash**. Later, 
he received the title of Safdar Khan^—which in Emperor Jahangir’s 

1 This appointment is recorded in the account of the ^8th year, sec 
Maa^ir'i-'Alamgtri, p. 482, where it is stated that he was granted Rs. 5,000 
cash on arrival at Surat for his expenses, and was appointed to the office of 
3,000 with 1,000 horse, and granted a robe of honour, a horse, an elephant, 
and a jigha studded with gems. 

2 Maathir-i-*Alamgfrtf p. 496. 

3 Battle of Jajau, i8th June, 1707. 

4 Irvine, Later Mnghals, I, pp. 31, 32. 

5 For his account see Mad^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 97-105. 

6 This is based on Badshahndmay I, part i, p. 118, but the cash award 
there is Rs. 25,000 and not Rs. 30,000. 

7 Op. cit.^ p. 201. 
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time had been held by Mirza Lashkari son of Saiyid Yusuf Khan 
Radavl, and who was now granted the title of Saf Shikan ^an. He 
was also appointed Faujdar and fief-holder of Sironj. At the time of 
the first rebellion of Jujhar Singh he was deputed* with Khan Jahan 
Lodi on the expedition against him. After that he received the gift 
of a flag. In the 2nd year he went with Khwaja Abul Hasan Turbati 
in pursuit of Khan Jahan Lodi, and in 3rd year he was honoured by 
an increase of 500 horse in his rank and the grant of drums. He 
then joined Rao Ratan Hara—who with some other officers had been 
appointed to block the path of the rebels by taking post at Basim at 
Balaghat in the province of Berar, Tclingana. Later he was promoted* 
to the rank of 3^000 foot with 2,000 horse. In the 4th year he was 
appointed^ Governor of the capital and defender of its fort. In the 
5th year his rank was increased to 4,000 foot with 2,500 horse'^, and 
on the return of the Emperor from the Deccan, he did homage, and 
was appointed ambassador to Iran. At the time of departure he was 
allowed i J/i lacs of rupees for expenses, and presented a dress of 
honour, a jigha, a jewelled dagger, a horse with a golden saddle and 
an elephant.. He was also to convey presents to the value of 4 lacs 
of rupees, one lac of which was in the form of decorated vessels, and 
the other three lacs comprised various rarities of India®, After 
reaching Iran, he had to wait a long time for an interview as the 
ruler of Iran, Shah Safi, had gone on an expedition to Erivan on the 
borders of Turkey. After the interview, the Shah greatly impressed 
by his knowledge of the etiquette visited him at his house, and 
greatly favoured him till his departure. He presented suitable gifts 
to the Emperor, and souvenirs to the officers. In the iith year he 
returned®, and in the 12th year after reaching the Presence he 
presented^ to the Emperor 500 Iranian horses and various rarities of 
Iran. As he had performed the business of the embassy in a suitable 

1 Of, cit,y p. 241. 2 Op, cit.y p. 307. 

3 Of. cit., p. 369. 4 Of. cit., p. 408. 

5 Of. cit.y pp. 477* 47 ^- 6 B^shahnama, II, p. 15. 

7 Op. cit.y p. 117, but as he had arrived alone his feshkash consisted of 
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manner, he was treated with great favour, and his rank was advanced 
to 5,000 with 3,000 horse*. In the same year, when the Emperor 
went from Agra to Lahore, he, on the way, was appointed Governor 
of the capital, and granted a special dress of honour, a jewelled dagger 
with Phal Katara and an elephant^. In the 14th year he was re¬ 
moved from there®, but on his arrival at the Court his rank was 
increased to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and he was exalted by the grant 
of a dress of honour, a horse with golden saddle, and an elephant, 
and sent^ as the Governor of Qandahar in place of Qullj I^an. In 
the 17th year® he returned to the Court after removal from that 
office. As he had been ill in Qandahar he could not pay his respects, 
and in the 18th year corresponding to 1055*^ A.H. (1645 
he died. His sons were favoured by appointment to suitable offices. 
The eldest was l^waja ‘Abdul HadI whose account^ has been 
separately recorded. His second son was Khwaja ‘Abdul ‘Aziz who 
iipto the 3rd year had the rank of 800 with 600 horse. 


SAFI IWAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 740-742). 

He was the second son of Islam KJian* Mashhadl. Iii the igth 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign when his father was appointed 

only 1,000 gold muhars and nine *Ir^i horses. His offerings which were 
presented later arc recorded on page 125. 

I Of. cit., p. 122. 2 Op. cit.» p. 130. 

3 Op. cit., p. 215. 4 Op. cit., pp. 223, 224. 

5 He was removed from office in the 17th year, op. cit.y p. 356, but did 
not reach the Court till the i8th year, p. 4 ^ 3 - 

6 In the text the year of his death is wrongly given as 1054 A.H., 
instead of 1055 A.H., as in Bidshahnama^ II, p. 418. 

7 Ma^thir-Hl-UmarSy Text, I, pp, 772, 773, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 

35 * 36- 

8 For his account see Maathir-ul-Umaray Text, I, pp. 162-167, Beveridge & 
Prashad*s translation, I, pp. 694-696. 
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Governor of the Deccan, he received a suitable increase in his rank, 
and went^ with his father. In the 20th year, he came to the court 
with his father’s offerings {feshkash)^ and in the 21st year when his 
father died, he was promoted^ to the rank of 1,500 with 400 horse. 
In the 22nd year he accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur to Qandahar. In the 23rd year he was deputed*^ as an 
envoy to ‘Adil I^ian at Bijapur. In the 25th year he came to the 
Court with ‘Adil Khan’s tribute—which in cash and goods amounted 
to forty lacs of rupees—and kissed the royal threshold^. After that 
he accompanied Sultan Aurangzlb on the Qandahar campaign. In 
the 26th year on return from there he was appointed Ba^sht and 
recorder of the four provinces of the Deccan^. In the 2yth year 
he was exalted by the grant of the title of and in the 30th 

year his rank, on account of some fault, was reduced by 500 and 
100 horse; and on being relieved from office he was recalled to the 
Court. In the 31st year he was granted an increase of 200 horse, 

and appointed Commandant of the Kangra’ Fort. Later, when the 
throne was embellished by the coronation of Emperor ‘Alamgir, 

he, in the ist year, when the Emperor was going to Ajmer to 

contend with Data Shikoh, came to the Presence, and was appointed 
Commandant of the fort of the capital®. In the 2nd year he 
was appointed Bakhsht of the Household Troops {Wala 
Shahts)y and in the 5th year was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 
1,200 horse. In the 6th year he was appointed Commandant and 
manager of the affairs of the capital in succession to Hoshdar Khan. 
In the loth year he went to the Deccan with Sultan Muhammad 
Mu*azzam. In the 12th year he was appointed Governor of Orissa* 
in succession to Tarbiyat Khan, Afterwards he was Governor of 
Agra, and in the 17th year was appointed Governor of Shahjahana- 

I *Amal SMih, II, pp. 433, 434. 2 ^Amal Salih, III, p. 9. 

3 ld„ p. 105. 4 Id., p. 126. 

5 Id., p. 151. 6 W., p. 175. 7 Id., p. 248. 

8 ^Alamgtrndma, p. 292. His rank according to the same source was 
raised to 2,000 with 1,000 horse. 9 Aiaathir-i-Alamgiri^ p, 90. 
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bad^ (Delhi). In the 21st year he was appointed^ to accompany 
Sultan Muhammad Akbar, who was sene as the Governor of Multan. 
In the 22nd year he returned and was appointed'* Governor of the 
province of Agra. In the 27th year he had charge of Aurangabad^, 
and in the 28th year he was again appointed^ Governor of the 
province of Agra. His son was Mir ‘Abd'US-Salam, who during 
Emperor Aurangzlb*s reign had the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse, 
and the title of BarHiilrdar Khan; he was also Superintendent of 
Sultan Mii‘azzam*s Artillery. When the said Prince ascended the 
throne, he received his grandfather’s title of Islam Khan, had the rank 
of 5 ,000, and was appointed Siiperintcndcnc of the Dlwan-i- Kh as and 
the Chief Mtr Tfizuk. In the reign of Muhammad Family Siyar 
he was** for a time Mtr Tuzuk, and also for some time the 2nd 
Ba^shi, In the reign of Muhammad Shah he was promoted to the 
rank of 7,000^ It is said that he was firm and trustworthy, and was 
well known for his good living. The QabUti Islam^ant^, which he 
introduced, was well prepared in his establishment. 


SAF SHIKAN KHAN MIR SADIR-UD-DIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 746, 747). 

He was the son of Qawanvud'Din Khan brother of l^allfa Sultan 
Premier of Iran. In the 17th year of Emperor Aurangzlb’s reign he 
came to India with his father, and entered royal service. He was 
granted a dress of honour, a sword with golden trappings, and the 


1 Id., p. 132. 2 Id., p. lOy. 3 Id., p.iSi. 

4 Id.t p, 243. 5 Id., p. 246. 

6 Apparently he is the officer who acted as intermediary between Farrukh 
Siyar and the Barah Saiyids, see Later Mughals, I, pp. 298, 299. 

7 He is mentioned in Khafi I£han, II, p. 827, as the Governor of Agra, and 
who was forced in the conspiracy to raise Ncku Siyar to the throne. 

8 QahAit is a dish made of meat, pulse and rice with various condiments, 
sec Blochmann*s translation of A'in I (2nd edition), p. 62. 
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rank of 700 with 100 horse*. When his father died in the 23rd year, 
he received a mourning dress, and sometime after was granted the 
title oE Shuja‘at Khan; later he was appointed Chief of the Artillery^. 
In the 25th year he had the title of Saf Shikan Khan, and received as 
gifts a dress of honour, a jewelled jigha, a flag and a togh, and was 
sent off to Scringapatani. In the 29th year he offered his obeisance 
at the Court, and received a dagger and an elephant and was sent 
back to Bijapur^ which was being besieged by Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah. After it was taken in the 30th year, he received^ the gift of 
drums, and went with Firuz Jang for the taking of the fort of Ibra- 
hlmgarh in the province of Haidarabad. In the siege of Golconda he 
erected a lofty battery, and brought it close to the battlements. He 
placed 90 cannon on it, but owing to a disagreement with Flruz Jang 
he withdrew from the work *and resigned^. Accordingly he was 
censured, dismissed from his rank and had to go into the retirement 
of a prison*^. After some days he presented a written bond to the 
effect that he would erect a battery on the other side in a short time, 
and bring it close to the battlements of the fort. On this assurance 
he was released from the prison, and did what he had promised^. 
In the 39th year he went® with f^anazad ^an to chastise 
Santaji Gh 5 rpare. Owing to the jugglery of the heavens a defeat 
ensued, as has been detailed in the account of Qasim Khan Karmani®. 

1 Ma^thir'i'^Alarngirif p. 130. His father’s name is given as Mir Qawam- 
ucFDin, 

2 Op. cit., p, 2^0; this was in the 27th year. 

3 Op, cit. p. 271. 

4 Op, cit., pp. 280, 284. 5 Op- p- 290. 

6 Op. cit., p. 291. 7 Op. cit., p. 291. 

8 Op. cit., p. 375. The name of the Marhatta general is given as Baswant 
in the text, but it was Santaji Ghdrparc for whom see Kincaid & Parasnis 
History of the Maratha People, pp. 142, 144. 151, 155, 158, 162, 166, 170, 
and Cambridge Hist, India, IV, pp. 291-295. Sir Jadunath Sarkar describes 
him there as ‘*thc greatest Maratha soldier after Shivaji.” 

9 MaHthir-nUUmara, Text, Ill, pp. 123-126, translation antea, pp. 505-507. 
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He was censured and appointed Faujdar of Dhainuni. His son was 
Mukhlis Klian^ of whom a separate account has been given. 

SAF SHIKAN KHAN MIRZA LASHKARP, 

(Vol. II, pp. 736-738). 

He was the son of Saiyid Yusuf Khan Radav?'* of whom a separate 
account has been given. After his father’s death he, in Emperor 
Akbar’s reign, was working as the Thanadar of Bir in the Deccan. In 
the beginning of Emperor Jahangir’s reign he received the title of Safdar 
Khan, and was granted a fief in Bihar. In the 5th year he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 1,500 with 700 horsc^, and in the 6th year® 
was appointed Governor of Kashmir in place of Hashim I^an son of 
Qasini Khan Mir Bahr. In the 8th year he was removed® from there, 
and in the 21 sc year when Mahabat Khan became presumptuous and 
fled from the Presence, and news was received that his treasure, 
which was being brought over from Bengal, had reached near Delhi, 
Safdar Khan was deputed with a force to take possession of it. When 
he reached there, Mahabat Iran’s men shut themselves up in the inn 
{sarat\ and engaged themselves in fighting. After the gate of the 
inn was set on fire they ran away, and he took possession of the 
treasure^. Afterwards when Emperor Shah Jahan ascended the throne, 
he was confirmed in the rank of 2,500 with 2,000 horse—which 
he had held at the end of Emperor Jahangir’s reign. When Khwaja 
Qasim Saiyid Atai’ was granted the title of Safdar Khan, his title was 

1 Maa^ir-uUVmara. Text, III, pp. 641-644, translation antea, pp. 251- 
253. 

2 Blochmann in his translation of A'in I (2nd edition) included a short 
account of his life at the end of his father's biography. 

3 Maathir^til-Umara, Text, III, pp. 314-321. 

4 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TuzHk’-i-JahSngiri, I, p. 167, 

5 ld„ p. 256, but this was in the 8th year. 

6 Id.^ p. 303; not in the 8th year as in the text, but in the loth year. 

7 Iqbalnama-i-Jahdngtrt, pp. 278, 279, also see Beni Prasad History of 
Jahangir, p. 419; this took place near Shahabad. 
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changed to Saf Shikan Khan. When Bir was taken out of the hands 
of the officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk DeccanI, he, according to the old 
arrangements, was (again) appointed Thanadar of the place^. He 
remained there a long time. For some reason he became the object of 
censure, and was deprived of his rank and fief. A pension of 
Rs. 12,000 a year was assigned to him, and he resided in Lahore. In 
the 19th year corresponding to 1055 (1645 A.D) he^ died. 

It is stated that he was of a perverse nature, of a careless disposition 
and a babbler. He would blurt out whatever came into his mind. As 
he was an old officer the governors of the Deccan used to treat him 
with respect. When he was the Governor of Kashmir he went alone 
with one groom as an envoy to the Raja of Kishtwar. He was recog¬ 
nized by the people of the country and imprisoned, but was released 
at the intercession of the Riija’s mother. For a time he was appointed 
to Kabul. He invited the Mansabdars of the area to A feast, and gave 
all of them roast pork to cat. When this was reported to Emperor 
JahangTr, he was summoned to the Presence and his explanation was 
asked for. He stated that wine and pork were equally prohibited, 
but here (apparently meaning in the Court of Emperor Jahangir) pork 
alone was regarded as unsavoury. Accordingly he was out of favour 
for a time. Khan Jahan (Lodi) took his part, and by presenting him 
a sum of money and appointing him to the Thanadarl of Bir a shadow 
of mercy was spread over him; but^ he had the merit of looking after 
his relations. 

SAF SHIKAN KHAN MUHAMMAD TAHIR 
(VoL II, pp. 738-740). 

About the end of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery in the Dcccan. When 
Aurangzib made the wish for enquiring after his father’s health a 

I Badsh^hnama, I, pt. i, p. 250, 2 Badshahnama, II, p. 725. 

3 Either the conjunction bnt is sarcastic implying that Emperor Jahangir 
was possessed of this good quality, or that Saf Shikan Khan was very clannish. 
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pretext for going to Upper India, Muhammad Tahir after the crossing 
of Narbada was honoured by the grant of title of Saf Shikan Khan\ 
In the battle against Maharaja faswant Singh he rendered good service. 
In the I St year (of Aurangzib's reign) he was sent with Shaikh Mir 
KhawafT to the bank of Jumna to block the way for Sulaiman Shikoh. 
Afterwards he was with l^alll Ullah Khan who with Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh had been sent to pursue Dara Shikoh, who was hurrying 
towards Panjab. When the news of the flight of Dara Shikoh from 
Multan was received, he was appointed with a force to pursue him. 
He did not halt till he reached^ Tatta. When Dara Shikoh entered 
the Gujarat territory, Saf Shikan Khan meanwhile having received the 
orders of recall returned and waited upon Emperor Aurangzib when 
the latter went to Ajmer to fight the second battle with Dara Shikoh, 
In the 4th year he was, on account of some fault, deprived of his 
rank. After some time he was pardoned, and was confirmed in the 
rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse, and in the 5th year received an 
increase of 200 horse. In the 6th year, when the Emperor went to 
Kashmir, he was directed to station himself at the foot of the Bhimbar 
Pass, and to guard the passage in that area®. In the end of the same 
year his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 1,500 horse, and he was 
sent with a force to the Deccan to join Sultan Mu'azzam. In the 9th 
year he returned to the Court. In the i oth year he was again attach¬ 
ed to the said Prince, who had been sent to administer the Deccan^. 
In the I ith year he returned® to the Court, and in the 12th year was 
appointed Faujdar^ of Mathura. In the 17th year on the death of 
Shuja‘at Khan Ra‘adandiz Khan, he was appointed Superintendent^ of 
the Artillery. In the i8th year corresponding to 1085 A.H. (1674 
A.D.) he® died. 

1 'Alamgirnama^ p. 53 - 

2 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgfrit p. 17. 

3 Id., p. 46. 

4 Id.y p. 61, 

5 p. 77. 

7 W., p, 132. 
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6 Id., p. 84. 

8 Id , p. 141. 
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SA*ID ^AN BAHADUR ZAFAR JANG 
(Vo. II, pp. 429.437). 

He, a Chaghcai*, was the son of Ahmad Beg I^an Kabuli^ 
Through his ancestor Amir Ghiyath-ud-Din Tarldian—who was an 
Amtr of Timur—and by his other ancestors who attained the ranks of 
Amirs, he was a house-born servant of ten generations {dah kursiy. 
From the time of Emperor Jahangir he was an auxiliary of the Kabul 
administration. He was unique for his bravery and courage, and for 
his good judgement. Through his favourable stars and good fortune 
he, without coming to the presence, attained, by successive promotions, 
during Emperor Shiih Jahan’s reign, a high rank, and was appointed 
Governor of the Kabul area. As princes and great men have inspira¬ 
tions, the Emperor, in spite of the fact that Sa‘Id Khan had 
not rendered any conspicuous service, raised him in his absence, 
between the ist and 2nd year of the reign, from the rank of 
2,000 to one of 3,000 with 2,000 horse*'^. In the 3rd year 
in the Dhul Hijjah of 1039 A. H. (July 1630 A. D.) when 
Kamal-ud-Din Rohllla on the writing of Khan Jahan Lodi foolishly 
stirred up a commotion, and induced many of the Afghan tribes, 
from the river of Attak (Indus) to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kabul, to join him; he first raised the dust of strife in Peshawar. 
Sa‘Id I^an received news of it at the thSna of Kohat, and moved over 
to Peshawar the same day. As he had not with him such a force that 
he could engage in battle after providing for the safety of the city, 
he was obliged to remain in the mud-fort—which with the passage 
of time had fallen into a state of disrepair. He distributed the 
batteries, and provided for the security of every district. The auda- 

1 For his account sec Maathir-ul-Umarii, Text, I, pp. 126, 127. Beveridge's 
translation, I, pp. 156, 157. Sa‘id Khan was his second son. 

2 Perhaps the author implies that he was connected with QhiyaA-ud-Din 
Tarl^an through his (maternal) grandfather. The passage is taken from 
Badshahn^ma, I, pt. i, pp. 400, 

* 3 Badshiihnatna, 1, pt. i, p. 266, 
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cious rebels—who were like locusts and ants in numbers—fell upon 
the city, but wherever they attacked, the defenders manned the 
batteries with musketeers, and then sallied forth and putting the enemy 
to the sword returned triumphant. One day they earned boards in 
front of them in place of shields and advanced to the fort. Sa‘id 
Khan heeded not their numbers, and attacked them at full gallop, 
and despatched many of them to hell. The others fled, but SaMd 
Khiin pursued them for 5 or 6 kos^ and put to the sword whosoever he 
met\ As a reward, he was promoted to the rank of 4,000. In the 
4th year when the inhabitants of Kabul—who were Hanalls, were 
discontented with the administration of Lashkar Khan°, the Governor, 
on account of the difference in their respective religious beliefs, Sa*id 
Wian was transferred from the Thanadan of the Bangashes as the 
Governor* of Kabul, and the number of his cavalry was increased; he 
rendered valuable service in uprooting the basis of the Afghan distur¬ 
bances. As he had not p«aid his respects since the accession, he came 
in the 7th year and offered his obeisance, and then returned*. By 
excellent planning he induced ‘Abdul Qadir son of Ahd Dad—who 
was the leader of rebellion amongst the Afglians in the Kabul 
direction—-to abondon his evil ways, and to become an active servant 
of the Empire. In the 8th year he personally brought him to the 
Court. Sa‘id Kljan was graciously received and his rank was advanced 
to 5,000 foot with 4,000* horse, and he was sent back to Kabul with 
‘Abdul Qadir who was given the rank of 1,000. 

In the I ith year the tribes of Naghiz sent for Karim Dad Kor 
Raushani, who was in the LohanI country, and raising a commotion 
took possession of the parganas of Bangash, Sa‘Id Khan sent a strong 
force to extirpate them. Many of the hillmen were awed and joined 

1 Id,, pp. 3 iI'3i 4; he was given the rank of 4»ooo with 2,500 horse. 

2 He is ‘Abul Hasan Mashhadi who had the title of Lashkar For 

his account see Maa^ir-al-Umara. Text, III, pp. 163-168, Beveridge and Pra- 
shad’s translation, I, pp. 831-834. 

3 ld„ pp. 4on, 401. 

4 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. ii, pp, ir, 13. 


5 Id., p. 67. 
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as imperial servants. Karim Dad sought refuge in ravines difficult of 
access, but the brave warriors continued to pursue him, and arriving 
like a sudden calamity started a violent attack. Those with wliom he 
had taken shelter, finding the position helpless, seized him with his 
family and dependants, and delivered them to the imperialists. He 
was capitally punished, and the world was delivered from his commo- 
tions\ In the same year, 1047 (1637-38 A.D.), ‘All Mardan 

l^an, the ruler of Qandahar, having decided to give up his allegiance 
to the Shah of Iran, turned his face of hope towards the threshold of 
Emperor Shah Jahan. Sa‘Id f^ian in accordance with the orders 
started for that place. On reaching near Qandahar he learnt that 
Siyawash Qublar Aqasi (Commander of the troops) had arrived with 
nearly 7,000 Qazilbash cavalrymen at about a kos from Qandahar, 
and was getting ready for a contest. Sa*Td Khan left Mirza Shaikh 
his eldest son with ‘All Mardan Khan to defend the fort, and himself 
marched out with 8,000 cavalry. A fierce engagement took place, 
and the men of both sides performed brave deeds, but at last the 
Iranians were defeated, and taking to flight did not turn rein till they 
reached their camp. In reward for this outstanding victory Sa*rd 
Khan was promoted to the rank of 6,000 with 6,000 horse, and 
granted the title of Bahadur Zafar Jang^. Mirza ShaiHi received the 
title of Khanazad Khan. 

As the Qandahar territory had been assigned to Qullj Khan, Sa‘Id 
lOian looked after its administration till he arrived. In the 12th year 
he came'* to the Court, and was graciously received. In this year 
the Emperor visited Kabul. As owing to inattention on the part of 
Emperor Jahangir the administration of the country had fallen into 
disorder, some of the Aimaqs of the Hazarajat frontiers of Kabul 
rebelled against the Governor, and joined Ilangtdsh Uzbeg who was 
raiding the country and reducing the people to submission. Sa‘Id 


1 BUchhahnamay II, pp. 13, 14. 

2 Id., p. 47, for a ilctailcd account of the campaign see, pp. 23.60. 

3 Id., p. 128. 
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Khan was deputed for the chastisement and admonition of these short- 
sighted persons. The said f^an immediately after receiving instruc¬ 
tions went to that area, and overran the country with his troops. 
Everyone who submitted was pardoned and protected. In the 14th 
year the charge of Kabul was assigned^ to ‘All Mardan Khan, and 
Sa‘Td I^an succeeded him as the Governor of Pan jab; Kh anazad 
Khan was exalted by being appointed as the Fanjddr of the Ddman-i- 
Koh of Kangra, and was deputed to accompany Prince Murad BaUish 
for chastising Jagta (Jagat Singh) the Zamindar of Man’.* Although 
he did not spare himself, he was somewhat slower than others in the 
taking of the fort of Mau*. After the termination of this campaign 
he was sent off as the Governor of Multan. In the i6th year he was 
appointed^ Governor of Lah 5 re, In the 17th year he was appointed 
Governor of Qandahar, and so handed over the administration of the 
Panjab to his son Khanazad Khan^. In the 20th year, he left his 
second son Lutf Ullah as his deputy in Qandahar, and came to the 
Presence, and was again appointed*' Governor of Multan. In the 
same year he was promoted to the high rank of 7,000 foot and went® 
with his sons to Balldi in attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurrang- 
zib Bahadur. In the famous seven days* battle of Balldi he was in 
command of the left wing. Near Aqcha he sent bis Bakhsht with a 
force to hold the bank of a canal—which lay across the road of the 
enemy—and to prevent them from crossing it. A few Ozbegs appeared 
on the opposite bank, and stood there unconcerned. The young 
brave men, eager for the fray, behaved without caution, and crossing 
the canal chased them. They had gone a little distance, when a large 
force of Ozbegs came out of an ambush and surrounded them all round 
like a halo. They bravely sacrificed their lives, IGianazad Khan and 

1 Id,, p. 222. 

2 Id., p. 236. 3 /r/., p. 317. 

4 Id., p. 356; but according to the account tyianazad F^an was appointed 
Commandant of the fort of Qalat, and Qulij Khan Governor of the Panjab. 

5 W., p. 577. 6 Id., pp. 640, 641. 
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Lutf Ullah by their father’s order quickly arrived there, and with a 
view to avenging their comrades* misfortune attacked the enemy. 
Meanwhile another large force which had turned back from confront¬ 
ing Bahadur Klian Rohilla came up and joined them in the fight. 
Despite his illness he attacked their centre like a lion. In the lieight 
of the battle when the two sides were almost equally matched, Sa*ld 
Khan’s horse stumbled into a hole, and he was thrown on the ground. 
On foot he fought bravely. The armies of the two sides came to 
close grips. I^anazad Khan and Lutf Ullah Khan fought bravely and 
went to paradise. The brave Khan though he was wounded was still 
fighting heroically, when the Prince arriving scattered the foes and 
saved Sa‘id ^an from dcatliL In accordance with the royal orders 
he started for the Court, and in the 21 st year he had the good fortune 
of kissing the threshold of Khilafat. Emperor Shah Jahan by his 
royal kindness and favours comforted him and appointed him Governor 
of Bihar,^ and the sum of a lac of rupees, which was due from his 
sons, was remitted. In the 2/jth year he came to the Court from 
Bihar, and was appointed^* Governor of Kabul, In the 25th year, 
on 2nd Safar, 1062 A.H. (4th January, 1652 A.D.) hc^ died. As 
he had performed valiant and outstanding services, and by virtue of 
his devotion and zeal had attained a high office as his reward from the 
august sovereigns of this great kingdom, the appreciative Emperor 
lamented his death and prayed forgiveness for him from the Almighty. 

Sa‘rd KJhan was of a soldierly mien. He was a good leader, and 
was firm in his dealings. So long as he lived, he never lost his good 
position or his influence. He had a large family. It is stated that 
he had twenty-two sons. The first and second sons, who were the best 
of them, fell in the Balkh campaign, as has been recorded already. 
After his death his son ‘Abdullah^ received the rank of 2,000 and 
Path Ullah of 1,000, while Nasrat Ullah and others were given 
suitable ranks. 


1 Id., pp. 688-691. 
3 W., p. 123. 


4 Id., p. 134. 
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'Amal Salih, III, p. 6. 
5 Id., p. 134. 
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SA‘ID KHAN CHAGHTA' 

(Vol. II, pp. 403-408). 

Sa‘id Khan’s ancestors served the Timurid dynasty throughout 
with distinction and fidelity, and were always well known and 
held high positions. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg*^ Chabuq was 
one of Emperor Humayun’s officers, and was one of the leading 
officers in the Bengal campaign. His son Yusuf Beg while 

coming from Oudh to Bengal in the course of that campaign 
was attacked in the vicinity of Jaunpur by Jalal Wian alias Salim 
Shah. He died a hero’s death. Another son Ya*qub B^g, the 
father of Sa‘Td Khan, was among the distinguished men of the 

time. Through his good fortune, courage and bravery, he, during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar, rose to a very high rank and surpassed 
his ancestors in wealth, position and reputation. For a long time he 

was in Multan‘\ As, in addition to a noble lineage, he had an 

abundant share of ability, tact and modesty, he in the 22nd year was 
appointed guardian^ of Prince Daniyak When the inhabitants of the 
Panjab complained against Shah QulT Khan Mahram^, the Governor 
of the province, Sa*Id ^an was appointed in his place. Later, 
when the administration of Lahore was with the military charge of 
the province assigned to Raja Bhagwant Das Kachwaha, Sa‘id Khan 
was granted the sarkdr of Sambal® as his fief. In the 28th year he 
was summoned to the Court, promoted to the rank of 3,000, and 
made^ fief-holder of HajTpur and the adjacent territory in succession 


1 For his life see Blochrnann’s translation of A^irit I (2nd cdn.), pp. 35 *' 
352. It is not mentioned in either of the notices that his daughter was married 
to Prince Salim. 

2 Akbarndma, Text. I, p. 149, Bevcridge*s translation, I, p. 33 ^» '* 

3 Akharndma, Text, III, p. 37, Beveridge’s translation. Ill, p. 53 - 

4 W., Text, III, p. 204, translation. III, p. 288. 

5 /d.. Text, III, p. 247, translation, III, pp. 356. 357 ^ 

6 /d.. Text, III, p. 397, translation, III, p. 587. 

7 /d., Text, III, p. 422, translation. III, p. 629. 
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to Mirza Kdka. In the 32nd year when WazTr Khan died in Bengal, 
Sa‘Id I^an was sent from Bihar to take charge of that province'. 
He for a long time carried on the administration of that area, and in 
recognition of his services was promoted to the rank of 5,000. When 
Raja Man Singh was appointed to Bengal^, Sa‘Id Khan returned to 
the Court in the 40th year, and presented 100 elephants with 
trappings. In the z^ist year 1004 A.H. (i595-96 A.D.) he was 
reappointed^ as Governor of Bihar. When in the year loii A.H. 
(1602-03 A.D.) Mirza GhazI, after the death of his father Mirza 
Janl Beg behaved presumptuously in Sindh, Emperor Akbar assigned 
the fief of Multan"^ and Bhakkar to Sa‘Id Khan, and sent him against 

<lL 

the Mirza. On Sa‘id Klian’s arrival at Bhakkar, the Mirza gave up 
his evil designs, and on the advice of Khusraii ^an, who was the 
Vakil and old servant of the family, waited upon Sa‘Id Khan. The 
Mirza made friends with Sa‘Id Khan’s son Sa‘d Ullah Khan—who 
was not wanting in laudable qualities—and in his company had the 
good fortune of kissing the royal threshold^. 

It is stated that in Emperor Jahangir’s time Sa‘Id Khan was 
nominated to the government of the Panjab. As it had been reported 
that his eunuchs oppressed the peasantry, a bond was to be taken 
from Sa‘id Khan to the effect that he would have to pay with 
his head if the people were oppressed®. At this time, he died, 
and was buried in the garden of Sirhind. It is said that he 

left over the charge of affairs to one Chatr Bhoj, and did not 

1 Id.y Text, III, p. 5 ^ 5 * translation. III, p. 800. 

2 Id., Text. Ill, p. 650, translation, III, p. 999. On Raja Man Singh's 
appointment as Governor of Bengal in the 39th year, Sa‘id ^an was appointed 
Governor of Bihar. He returned to the Court in the 40th year. Text, p. 671, 
translation, p. 1031, 

3 Id., Text, III, p. 711, translation. III, p. 1060. 

4 Id., Text, III, p. 810, translation. III, p. 1216, but this happened in the 

year 1010 A.H. 

5 Id., Text, III, p, 839, translation. Ill, p. iz 57 . 

6 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of Tuzuk-i-Iahangirt, I, p. 13, and 
notes I, 2. 
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look into the things himself. He was very fond of eunuchs, and 
had in his entourage sonic 1,200 good looking and well trimmed 
cunuclis. Three of them he selected as their chiefs. Each of 
them had to find 400 well-equipped ones for the night watch. 
In addition, there were other leading servants, and he had fixed 
four watches. At every watch 400 plates of food were placed 
before the soldiers. It is stated that when after twenty years’ stay 
in Bengal and Bihar—which are moist areas—he came to Multan, 
his clerks combined together, and took out ten seers weight of un¬ 
coined and hammered [madrdb) gold—which was plentiful in his 
treasury—and represented that they had weighed the gold in Bengrd 
which was a damp country, and that now in Multan—where the 
sun was very strong and hot—the weight had been reduced by ten 
seers. Sa‘Id Khan replied, “This is a slight difference. I should 
have expected it to amount to a niaund”. This incident is likely 
to be misunderstood by subtle critics. Sa‘ld Khan had risen to the 
high position he held during Emperor Akbar’s reign as a result of 
thorough and intense training, and was well known for his sagacity 
and ability. The reign of Emperor Akbar—who is rightly regarded 
as the founder of good administration—was far in advance of other 
sovereigns; his administration provided excellent opportunities for 
correctly assessing the capabilities of all impostors, while there w'as a 
ready market for experts in all trades and professions. It was, 
therefore, impossible for base or gilded coins to gain currency during 
that regime. It was not through folly and ignorance, but as a result 
of knowingly ignoring and overlooking the transgression in deference 
to the needs of the times, that such an offence was treated (by 
Sa^id Khan) magnanimously and with lenience and indifference, 
particularly during a period of power and plenty—it is not without 
merit to ignore and excuse faults through liberality and generosity 
but not through ignorance. If even in such times one is to lose 
one’s forbearance and display anger and annoyance, when would one 
expect to have peace and tranquillity. 

In contradiction to this story there is another well known anecdote 

86 
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about Sa‘icl Khan. Khwaja Hilal, an eunuch, was originally a servant 
of Qasim I^an ’ Namakin, and afterwards was in the service of 
Emperor Jahangir. In the beginning of the reign he was Mtr THzptk^ 
and ruled very strictly. In the town of Rankatta, six kos from Agra, 
which was his jagtr, he built a small fort, a fucca inn and renamed 
it Hilalabad. In Agra towards the Madar Gate he built a lofty 
mansion, and invited most of the leading officials to a housewarming 
feast. Sa‘rd Khim, who was also there, approved the building, and 
praised it greatly. Khwaja Hilal out of politeness said, ‘‘Take it as a 
ipeshkash (present)’*. Sa‘id ^an stood up and made three salutations; 
and sent for his men and his furniture. Hilal—who had been exalted 
by the Emperor’s companionship—objeeped. Sa‘Id Khan*s servants 
used force. The Emperor on hearing of the incident remarked to 
Sa‘ld Khan, ‘^This behaviour was not worthy of your position”. Sa‘rd 
Khan replied, “Long live your Majesty. Should a grey-bcard like 
me make three salutations to a slave in the presence of a number of 
great officers, and shall these go for nothing. It concerns my honour. 
If your Majesty orders I may be killed”. At last by this infidel-like 
ruse he succeeded in taking possession of the house. 

It is stated that in the establishment of Sa‘Id Khan there were two 
good and confidential eunuchs. One was lUitiyar Khan, who was 
his court-agent, and who built bridges and inns in Patna and Bihar. 
The other was 1 ‘cibar i^an who was the Faujdar of his jaglr. He 
was very courageous. For twelve days in month of Rabl‘ I, he used 
to celebrate the birthday of the Prophet, on whom be Peace! Every 
day nearly a thousand men were invited. In front of each man were 
set nine shtrmal loaves, nine dishes and half of a white pargala 
(cloth) for wrapping them up. A bundle of five seers of sweets 
{shlrnt) done up in a white cloth and with a velvet outer cover was also 
laid before each person. On these days the house was brilliantly adorn¬ 
ed, and much "attar (otto of roses) and incense was used. Sweet voiced 
Hafizes read (the Qur’an) day and night. To obtain a blessing he would 
spread under their feet a mat of the stuff that he w'as to use later on. 
It is extraordinary to relate that he carried on like this all his life. 
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SAIF KH AN 
(Vol. II. pp. 479-485). 

Saif-ud-Dln Mahmud i^lias Faqir Ulhih was the son of TarbiyaC 
Ba^shi of Emperor Shah Jahan's time. In view of his 
constant presence at the Court he was a favourite. In the 30th year 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Qnr I^)ana (Arsenal), 
and had the rank of 700 with 100 horse. When Maharaja 
Jaswant^ with great pomp and show was appointed to Mfilwa, Saif 
Khan had his rank increased, and was attached to his contingent. 
Raja Jaswant out of bravery and pride attempted to stop the path 
of Aurangzib’s army, and engaged in a fight. At last, liowcver, 
when a number of famous officers had been killed, he selectcdWor 
himself the path of flight, and many others also took to flight^. 
Some fortunate ones, on the other hand, separated themselves from 
the opposing force, and paid their respects to AurangzTb; among 
them was Saif Khan. He was treated with favour, given the rank of 
1,500 with 700 horse, and granted the'title of Saif Khan^. As in 
the battle with Data Shikoh he behaved like a brave soldier, he was 
treated with favour and appointed Superintendent of the Body-Guard 
and Master of the Horse [Akhta-bcgt)^ In the battle with Shuja‘, as 
Raja Jaswant Singh, who had command of the right wing, turned aside 
and behaved treacherously, Islam Khan BadakhshI—who was in the 
van—^was appointed in his place, and Saif I^an and Ikram I^an were 
posted in the vanguardBy chance while the struggle was at its 
height, Islam Khan*s elephant turned tail as a result of the blows of 
rockets, and disorganised the forces. Many men forced from their 
places could not regain them. Saif I^an, Ikram ]^an and a few others 
kept their ground, and made brave endeavours®. After the victory, 
as he did not receive favours proportionate to his expectations, or for 

1 Maat^ir'HbUmara, Text, I, pp, 486-490. 

2 *Amal Salih, III, p. 285. 

3 Op, cit,, p. 287. 

5 Op, cit.f p. 256, 


4 ^Alamgirnama, p. 78. 
6 Op. cit., p. 262. 
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some other reason he wished to go into retirement, and wanted to 
resign his rank and service. After sometime, however, he received 
the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horse^. 

When in the 2nd year Dara Shikoh and his son Sipihr Shikoh 
were brought to the Capital, Saif ^an was commissioned to put Data 
Shikoh to death, and this was effected on 21st Dhul Hijja, 1069 
A.H.^ (30th August, 1659 A.D.). Next day he, according to 

orders, conveyed Sipihr Shikoh to the fort of Gwalior, and after 
handing him over to the officers in-charge of that strong fort, returned 
to the capital. He was appointed Governor of the capital in place 
of Mukhlis ^an'^ who had been appointed to Bengal. As Saif Khan 
was of a hot disposition and arrogant of his record of good service and 
knd^Iedge of warfare, he did not pay due regard to the chief officers, 
and did not hesitate even to oppose the Emperor. He was for some 
fault dismissed, and retired to Sirhind. In the 5th year he was again 
received in favour and confirmed in his rank. When the Emperor 
visited Kashmir in the 6th year, Saif Khan was appointed Governor'* 
of that province in succession to Islam Khan. In his zeal and love of 
service he did not spend his period of government in idleness and 
vanity, but on his collecting necessary forces he courageously and 
bravely and after lighting for twenty days conquered Iskardu—which 
was so difficult of access in several places that one could proceed 
without the aid of ladders. After that he added to the royal territories 
Gilgit and Barshfil. Afterwards he spread the religion of Islam and 
the light of Muslim doctrines in the country of Great Tibet, which 
from ancient times had been an abode of heathenism, and the rulers 
of which had never submitted to the rulers of Islam. In the 8th^ 

1 0/7. cit., p. 342. 

2 Of), cit.y p. 432; Bernier (Constable cdn. 1891), pp. loi, 102; Irvine, 
Storiii do MogoTy 1 , pp. 356-358, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Atirangziby 

B, pp. 547 - 549 * 

3 *Alamgirnama, p. 433. 4 Op. cit.y p. 832. 

5 Op, cit.y pp. 923, 924. The name of the Zamindar is given as Dalan 
Namjal in *Alamgirnama and as Daldal Mahmal in Maathir-i-^Alarngmy p. 52. 
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year the Emperor issued a farmdn in the name of Dalai' (Lama) 
Bcmabal, the Zamtnddr of the country, about introducing the rites 
of Divine Worship. This was sent through Muhammad ShafL 
Mansabddr and some of Saif Khan’s servants. The Zamlnddr sub¬ 
mitted, and had the f^t 4 tha recited in the Emperor’s name, and 
coined much gold and silver in the name of Emperor ‘Alamglr. He 
directed the building of mosques, and sent a gold key as an indication 
of delivering over the country. 

As the right thinking attitude of the f^an had been established, 
the Emperor increased his rank and the number of troopers. In the 
gth year he came to the Presence, and was appointed Governor of 
Multan. In the loth year on removal from that office he returned 
to the Court. In the 12th year he was again appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir. In the 14th ycar^ he was, as a result of inconsi- 
deration—which was a part of his nature—dismissed^ from his rank 
and went into retirement. In the 15th year he was restored to his 
rank and reinstated in service'*^. His good fortune was such that his 
service always turned out well. If he did things contrary to the will 
of the Emperor—who was of a jealous nature himself, but did not 
like jealousy in others, and who dismissed old and new officers for 
slight acts of independence or presumprion—he was removed from 
office, but after being admonished he was not left in that condition. 
It is not unlikely that if the Khan were not of a bohemian {rinddna) 
temperament, he would have reached the highest rank of Amirship. 

After sometime he was again favoured'*, and then again retired. 
In the 21 St year he was sent as Governor * of Bihar. Later he was 
appointed Governor of Allahabad. There he died in 1095 A.H. 


1 Maathir-i-'Alamgirt, p. 83, 

2 Of. cit.f p. 112. 

3 Of. cit^, p, 118. 

4 Of. cit., p. 147. 

5 Of. cit., p. 169. 
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(1684 A.D.) in the beginning^ of the 28th year. He was of a 
libertine disposition and had strange ways, but he had ability, and a 
tincture of poetry and eloquence. Nasir ‘All^, with all his love of 
freedom and exclusiveness, was long his devoted companion, as he 
writes: — 


Ver^e 

‘All extracts from the mirror this parrot speech: 

“But for Saif Khan my life were vain.*' 

He was very skilful in music and melody^ and composed a treatise 
called Riig Darpan^, which was mainly a translation of Manik Sohal? 
which former masters {nayaks) had composed, and which he completed 
with later additions in regard to division and rules for practice etc. 
Saif Khan made his home at a place called Saifabad near Sirhind, and 
was buried there. His son, in the end of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign 
received his father’s title, and was appointed Faujdar of Tal K 5 kan 
(Lower Konkan), commander of the fort of A‘zamnagar, Malgaon, 
and the Thdnaddr of Satgaon. When the appointments in question 
together with the government of Bijapur was assigned to Chin Qulij 
Khun, he (Saif jean’s son) was appointed his deputy. In the begin¬ 
ning of the 49th year he received the same appointment in succession 
to Chin Qulij KhanT and with an increase of 500 his rank became 
1,000 with 300 horse. After Aurangzib’s death he became a teacher 
of Prince Muhammad Kam Baldish in the art of archery. He became 
his companion and was given drums and a flag. When that insane 
Prince, in his folly and at the instigation of the interested slanderers, 

1 Op. cit.j p. 247. He is stated to have died on 25th Ramadan, 1^95 
A. H. (6th September, 1684 A.D.). 

2 For his account sec Rieii, Cat. II, 699b. The verse refers to the prac¬ 
tice of teaching a parrot by setting it in front of a mirror. 

3 Sec Garcin de Tassy, Litt. Hindouie^ III, p. 417. The original Rag 
Darpan was composed by the order of Raja Man Singh Tonwar of Gwalior, see 
about him Jarrctt*s translation of A'ln, III, p. 251. 
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became suspicious of some of his faithful officers, and specially of 
Ahsan Khan Mir Malang—who was his general and chief officer—and 
destroyed them, he imprisoned Saif Khan on a charge of disloyalty, 
on the evidence of a letter which at the time of coming to Haidarabad 
he had written in reply to one from Rustam Dil Khan, the Governor 
of the place to the effect that with regard to what he had asked about 
the treatment of his companions by the master (Prince Kam Baldish), 
be should endeavour to please Ahsan Khan. Though the poor man 
urged that the contents of the letter proved his fidelity, it was of no 
avail. Kam Bakhsh ordered his (right) hand to be cut off in his 
presence. On this the oppressed one broke out and said—“It is a low 
nature which you have inherited from your mother. This hand which 
you have cut off without any fault, caught you archery.*’ The tyrant 
ordered them to cut out his tongue also. He died of these wounds'. 

SAIF KHAN^ KOKA 
(Vol. II, pp. 373-375). 

He was the eldest brother of Zain Khan Koka. It is stated that 
his mother always bore daughters, and his father became so angry that 
when she was pregnant with Saif Khan, he said that if this time she 
bore a daughter, he would cease to keep her in his house or to treat 
her as a wife. That chaste lady went to Miriam Makani and obtained 
permission to cause an abortion. Akbar came to know of this, and 
though he was very young he said to her, “If you have any regard for 
me, you will not do such a thing, and the Almighty God will bless 
you with a good son.” The old lady regarded this speech of the 
Prince as a mysterious message, and refrained from committing abor¬ 
tion. Saif Khan was born, and the parents rejoiced, and returned 
thanks to the Prince^. Akbar made him a special favourite. When 

1 The account of the son Saif Khan appears to be taken from Khan, 

II, pp. 610-613. Kam Bakhsh was the son of Udaipuri Bcgam, who was for¬ 
merly Dara’s wife. 

2 Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 375* 376. 

3 See Akharnama, Text, III, p* 58, Beveridge’s translation, III. p. 83. 
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he ascended the throne, and though Saif Khan was still young, he was 
appointed to the rank of 4,000. He was unique for courage, and in 
bravery and gallantry was far above his compeers. In the 17th year 
during the seige of Silrat on a day when there was a continuous bar¬ 
rage of arrows, gun and artillery fire, and active patrols were being 
carried out, Saif Khan distinguished himself by his bravery and cour¬ 
age. During these attacks he received a gun-shot wound which con¬ 
fined him to his bed for a month; at last he recovered. Some one 
asked him, *‘The Emperor is pleased with you, and in regard to the 
leaders like you, and in fact for many who have not attained anything 
like your rank the Emperor has frequently said that they should not 
knowingly expose themselves in dangerous places.” He replied, “I 
took the wrong road in the battle of Sarnfil, and could not, therefore, 
get there. My life, in view of my failure on that day, is a burden 
to me and I am trying to lighten the weight thereof”^. In the year 
980 A.H. (1572 A.D.) in the i8th year, when Emperor Akbar made 
a rapid march in nine days from Agra to Ahmadabad, and fought 
with Muhamad Husain Mirza, Saif Khan in the first skirmish van¬ 
quished his opponent by his herculean bravery. Having received two 
prominent wounds on his face he went seeking for the Emperor saying 
“Ajmeii, Ajmerl.” He saw that Muhammad Husain Mirza and 
some scoundrels with him were behaving presumptuously in the battle¬ 
field. The Koka advancing on them bravely attacked them, and was 
killed^. The Emperor was very grieved on the death of such a 
faithful and old companion. When he returned to the capital, it was 
found that Saif Khan was heavily in debt. The Emperor out of 
regard for the dead man paid off these debts. His sons Shcr Afgan 
and Aman Ullah received suitable appointments. 


1 The account of Saif I£han during the siege of Surat is taken from Akbar- 
nSma, Text, III, p. 18, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 27. In the Akharnama^ 
however, tlic person is stared to have said “The Emperor is not pleased with 
you” instead of is pleased with you. 

2 Akbatnama, Text, III, pp. 57, 58, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 82. 
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SAIF KHAN MIRZA SAFI 
(Vol. II, pp. 416-421). 

He was the son of Amanat Khan. In view of the old relation- 
ship\ Malika Banu, the elder daughter of Asaf Khan Yamuvud- 
Daulah was married to him, and he was appointed Dlwan of Gujarat, 
As that province was in the fief of Prince Shah Jahan, the heir-appa¬ 
rent, Raja Bikramajit was acting for him as the Governor. When 
Emperor Jahangir’s mind became alienated from the Prince, and the 
Prince, forced by the circumstances marched with a well-equipped 
army towards Agra and Delhi, the Raja, in accordance with the 
Prince’s orders, left his brother Kanhar Das at Ahmadabad, and him¬ 
self joined the Prince’s stirrups. He was killed near Dellil. ‘Abdul¬ 
lah Khan in the course of the fight deserted the vanguard of the 
impelial army, and joined the Prince, and at the time—^when the 
Prince resolved to return to Mandu—he en route begged through 
Afdal ^an and Shah Qull IGian that the government of Gujarat be 
assigned to him. This was not approved of, as the Raja had admi¬ 
nistered the province well, and had sacrificed his life in the Prince’s 
service. It was not, therefore, proper that in return for his good 
service the province should be taken from his brother who was mana¬ 
ging it at the time, particularly as this might mean disorganising the 
province during this time of contusion. But as ‘Abdullah I^an was 
very insistent, his request about this matter was, with a view to 
satisfying him, agreed to, ‘Abdullah Khfin appointed Wafadiir, an 
eunuch, with a small number of men to manage Ahmadabad. Mlrza 
Safi remaining firm in his loyalty to the Emperor applied himself to 
collecting troops. Leaving the city he hurried to Mahmudabad. 
Outwardly he gave out. that he was proceeding to join the Prince, 

I Sec Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TiiZHk-i-Jahdngtri^ II, p. 262, 
according to which Amanat I^ian was the brother’s son of Asaf [yian for wlioin 
see Maa^ir-fil'Umara, Text, I, pp. 107-115, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 282- 
287. According to this account Malika Banu was the younger sister (if Mtim- 
taz Mahal. 
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but secretly he arranged with Nahir Khan, Saiyid Diler Khan and 
other royal officers—who were stationed in their respective ja^rs —to 
behave loyally, and waited for an opportunity. Muhamad Salih, the 
Faiijdar of Pitlad correctly understood his design, and fearing that he 
might lay hands on the Prince’s treasure, went off to the Prince with 
nearly ten lacs of rupees. Kanhar Das took a jewelled pardah which 
had cost two lacs of rupees, and went with him. But on account of its 
weight he could not take away the throne which had been prepared 
at a cost of ten lacs of rupees. Mirza Safi finding the coast clear, 
sent word to his confederates and rapidly entered the fort of Alima- 
dabad. The eunuch was taken completely by surprise, and took 
refuge in the house of Shaikh Haidar, a grandson of Shah Wajllvud- 
Dln. On the information of the master of the house he was brought 
out with his hands and neck bound. Mirza Safi having put the city 
into order set about collecting his troops. He broke up the jewelled 
throne, which had taken years to construct, and dividing the gold 
among his men himself appropriated the jewels. When this news 
reached Mandu, ‘Abdullah Khan took leave of the Prince, and started 
with all speed. In his presumption he did not worry about Mlrzii 
Safi, and did neither arrange for reinforcements and equipment nor 
did he take the necessary precautions. Mirza Safi with Nahir Khan, 
Diler ^an and other auxiliaries of the province advanced beyond the 
village of Batuh, and arranged for the battle. As the place where 
‘Abdullah Khan was stationed, was full of thorn-bushes, and had only 
narrow passages, so when his elephants—which were in front of the 
army—turned round at the noise of the rackets, all his army was 
thrown into confusion, and as a result of this misfortune ‘Abdullah 
Khan was forced to fly. Mirza Safi—who had never dreamt of such a 
day—was promoted by the Emperor, as a reward for this great service, 
from the rank of 700 with 300 horse to that of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, 
given the title of Saif Khan, granted a flag and drums, and exalted 
by appointment as Governor of Gujarat^. On the place where he had 

I The above account of Safi Khan and of the defeat of ‘Abdullah Khan 
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gained the victory, he built a garden, and named it Jannat Bari. They 
say that when Khan Jahan Lodi came as his successor to Ahmadabad, 
Saif Khan invited him to a banquet, and displayed great splendour in 
regard to food and carpets. From the trays to the drinking cups every 
article was of gold or silver. l^i^n Jahan said that except for Asaf 
Jah no one else was so lucky in regard to his office. When Khan 
Jahan was deputed with Prince Parwiz in place of Mahabat Khan, 
Saif Khan was reappointed Governor of Gujarat. At this time the 
death of Emperor Jahangir occurred. Saif l^iin in view of his earlier 
conduct was greatly worried, and indulged in vain thoughts. Mean¬ 
while Shah Jahan wrote from Junair to Niihir IGian—who had the 
title of Slier Khan—to take possession of Ahmadabad and place Saif 
Khan under restraint. As Malika Banu his wife was the real elder 
sister of Mnnitfiz Mahal, to please the latter IGiidmat Parast Khan 
was ordered to hasten to Ahmadabad, and not to permit any injury to 
Saif ^an*s life. He was to bring him carefully to the Presence. 
When Shah Jahan crossed the Narbada, he proceeded towards Ahma¬ 
dabad, and I^idmat Parast Khan produced Saif j^an who was very 
ill. At the intercession of the Begam he was forgiven and relieved 
of his fears*. After the accession, he, at the request of the Begam, 
received the rank of 4,000 foot^ and horse, was appointed Governor 
of Bihar in succession to Khan ‘Alam. He built grand houses in 
Patna. In the 5th year he was transferred as Governor of Allahabad'*, 
and in the 8th year was nominated as Governor'* of Gujarat. Later 
he was removed from there and appointed to the charge of Agra. 
When in the 12th year Islam Khiin the Governor of Bengal was 
summoned to the Court for appointment as the PrcMiiier, and Bengal 
was made over to the agents of Prince Shuja’, an order was issued 

is taken from Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrif II. pp. 262-267. The value of the throne is 
given there as 5 lacs and not ro lacs of rupees. 

1 Based on Bidshahnama, L pt. i, pp. 76-78. 

2 Op, cit„ pp. 177, 228. 

4 Badshahnama^ L pt. ii, p, 102. 


3 Op. cU., p. 
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to Saif Khan to proceed rapidly to that province and to take charge 
of it till the arrival of the Prince who was in Kabul. After the 
arrival of the Prince—who was still young, he was to assist in the 
management of that extensive territory\ In the end of the 13th 
year, 1049 A.H. (1639-40 A.D.) he died in Bengal. Emperor Shah 
Jahan went to the house of his widow, Malika Banu—who, in accor¬ 
dance with orders, was in attendance on the Emperor—and comforted 
her. To her three sons, Muhammad Yahiya, Muhamad ShafI and 
Abul Qasini he presented mourning robes^. In the 14th year Malika 
Banu also died. Emperor Shah Jahan went to the ‘house of Yamin- 
ud-Daulah to perform her obsequies. Saif Khan s brother was Sultan 
Nazr. He knew by heart the Divans of KhaqanI and Anwari, and 
the Mathnawi and Hadlqa. At first he was the Bakhshl and Recorder 
of Agra. Later, while in Gujarat, he quarrelled with his brother, and 
joined Khiin Jahan Lodi who had been appointed Governor. He 
became intimate with him, and received an excellent fief in the 
Deccan. During Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he had the rank of 
1,000^. 

SAIF KHi^N SAIYID ‘ALT ASGHAR 
(Vol. II, pp. 410, 411). 

He was the son of Saiyid Mahmud'^ Khan Barah. He was a 
favourite"’ of Emperor Jahangir from the time he was a prince, and was 
a constant attendant df his august assemblies. When Jahangir ascended 
the throne, and in the ist year of the reign Khusraii fled and caused 
a disturbance, Shaikh Farid Murtada I^an was appointed to pursue 

1 BadshUhnamay 11, p. 130. 

2 Op. cit., p. 198. 3 Op. cit., p. 736. 

^ For his account see Maathir-ul-U^ara, Text, II, pp. 375 " 377 » translation 
antca, pp. 35-^8. Also see Blochniann’s translation of A*'in, I (and edn.), 
pp. 424, 425. 

5 See Rogers Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 32. 
It is stated there that he was granted the rank of 3,000. 
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him. A battle took place near Lahore. Saif Wian was in the van¬ 
guard of the said Shaikh’s forces, and acquitted himself bravely during 
the fight. He received seventeen woundsL Accordingly he was 
rewarded by appointment to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and 
in the 4th year his rank was advanced to 2,500 with 1,350 horse, and 
his heart’s desire was gratified by appointment as the Faajddr of 
Hisar^. In the 5th year he was granted a Hag®. In the 8th year 
he was deputed with Sultan Khurram in the campaign against Rana 
Amar Singh. In the loth year he was exalted by the grant of drums, 
and was attached to Prince Parviz, and went off to the Deccan. In 
the iith year corresponding to 1025 A.H. (i6i6 A.D.) he died'^ of 
cholera. 

SAIF ULLAH KHAN MIR BAHR 
(Vol II, pp. 

During the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he was Mtr Bahr (Admi¬ 
ral) and Superintendent of the Fleet {Nawdrah), and served in these 
posts for a long time. After the Emperor’s arrival in the Deccan he 
was exalted by the grant of the title of Khan. In the 28th year he 
was removed from his offices, but was later appointed Mir Tuzuk. 
It appears that he died in the 2^th ycar'^. When Shall ‘Alam Baha¬ 
dur was sent from Ajmer in pursuit of Muhammad Akbar, he was 
deputed to convey some orders to the Prince. On his return, it 
became known that the Prince had not granted him anytiiing as a 
reward, and the Emperor therefore, gave him a sum of Rs. 5,000, and 
an order was issued that the said amount should he deducted from the 

1 Rogers & Beveridge, of, cit„ p. 64. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge, of. cit., p. 157. 

3 Rogers < 5 c Beveridge, of, cit,, p. ijz. 

4 Rogers & Beveridge, of, cit„ p. 325. 

5 See Madthir-i-'Alamgiri, p. 275, where tlic appoiutmeiit of Muhammad 
Madib as Mir Tiizuk after his death is recorded. 
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Prince’s allowances^—in a way this was to be a lesson for the Prince, 
for it was the rule of sovereignty to show favour to the bearer of a 
message, more so, as indicating respect for the message, especially 
when it was from a lofty quarter. His eldest son Mir Asad Ullah 
was a talkative person, and not without a touch of insanity, but he was 
possessed of a great deal of subterfuge and cunning. On account of 
some fault he incurred the displeasure of Emperor Aurangzib, and 
was sent off to holy Mecca. When he returned after performing the 
pilgrimage, he was appointed to the rank of 500. He distinguished 
himself by his diligence and skill in the siege of Khdna. He was, 
therefore, received into favour, granted the title of his father^, and an 
increase in rank, and appointed Mir Bahr, Later he was promoted 
to the office of Mir Tuzuk* On the day when Wagingcra was taken, 
he was wounded in the arm by a bullet, and received one hundred 
ashrafis as the “cost of a plaster”^. In the reign of Emperor Bahiidur 
Shah his madness led him into a dispute with Dhulfiqar Khan, the 
AmIr-ul-Umara. Inasmuch as when a straw contends with a lofty 
mountain, in rising up into the air it is buffeted by the wind, and if 
a drop of water brushes the bank of a broad river, it is carried down to 
annihilation; in that encounter he was thrown head over heals, and, 
being thoroughly discredited and disgraced, took to flight. As a result 
of his headstrong nature, he assumed for himself the office of the 
vakil of Prince Kam Bakhsh, who was making a bid for sovereignty 
and beating the drum of opposition in the Deccan. He joined iRajas 
Jai Singh and Ajit Singh, who had fled from the Presence and were 
stirring up strife. He made wdth them a pact that if the Prince 
should come by the route of Gondwiina towards their area, they would 
produce at the Narbada 15,000 Rajput horsemen, so that before 

1 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirt, p. 207, apparently at this date in the 24th year, he 
held the office of Altr Bahr. 

2 l(L, p. 456. Also see IGiafi ^an, 11 , pp. 5^1, 5^2, where there is a 
detailed record of his being sent for pilgrimage, and his return and appointment. 

3 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirt, p. 505, also Khafi KhaUs II, p. 538- 
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Emperor Bahadur Shah*s return from the Deccan they would all 
accompany the Prince to the Capital, and place him on the throne, 
and having collected 50,000 horsemen oppose Bahadur Shah. He 
took from them a scaled compact in this connection, and with a view 
to having his devotion and loyalty—which had resulted in the perfor¬ 
mance of such signal service—recognized, hastened towards Haidara- 
bad via Deogarh and Chanda, In fact, he made the wheel take a large 
revolution, which resulted in great commotion. But as his gurdian 
star was declining, his scheme did not prosper. As soon as the Prince 
heard of his arrival, he felt convinced that he was a fraud, and a trick¬ 
ster, and was sure that he was in league with Bahadur Shah. Saif Ullah 
remonstrated that the tree of good service in his cause had produced 
nought but the fruit of condign punishment, and that efforts to help 
the Prince’s cause had proved like beating a cold iron. As Saif Ulllih’s 
urgency and vehemence exceeded all bounds, a daily supply of food 
was allotted to him, but he was never summoned to the Presence'. 

I praise the gentleness of the merciful Emperor (Bahadur Shfih) 
whom hardly any of the earlier sovereigns equalled in forgiveness and 
tolerance. When Saif Ullah after the battle with Kam Bakhsh was 
introduced through the intermediation of Khan ^an.an, his offences 
were forgiven, he was confirmed in his former rank, and was granted 
an annual allowance of Rs. g,ooo^. For the sake of position he again 
entered service, and in the reign of Emperor Farruld} Siyar he accom¬ 
panied the AmTr-ul-Umara to the Deccan, and was appointed Altr 
Bah? for that area. Though he kept company with the leader, he 
lived wretchedly. Afterwards, at the recommendation of that generous 
patron, he was appointed Superintendent of Branding and Musters. 
In the time of the reigning sovereign (Muhammad Shah) he served in 
that office for some time. He died at the appointed time. His 
brother Liyaqat Kh an Mirza was an elegant man with very pleasant 

1 He is apparently not the Saif |^an who was tortured by Kam Bakhsh, 
see Irvine Later jMughals, I, pp. 54 » 55 * 

2 K-hafi Khan, II, p. 629. 
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manners. In every respect he was the counterpart of his brother, even 
in the matter of religion, for like his ancestors he was an Imamiya, 
while Saif Ullah Khan was a bigoted Sunni. 

(RANA) SAKRA^ 

(Vol. II, p. 174). 

He was the son of Rana Udai Singh son of Rana Sanga. When 
his brother Pratap opposed Akbar, he joined service under the Emper¬ 
or, and was appointed to the rank of 200. In the ist year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign he received a present of Rs. 12,000^, and was 
appointed to accompany Sultan Parviz in the campaign against the 
Rana. In tlie end of the same year he was sent with a force to chas¬ 
tise Dalpat Bhurtia, and was victorious. In the 2nd year he was 
exalted by promotion to the rank of 2,500 foot with 1,000 horse^. In 
the nth year his rank was advanced to 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. 

SALABAT KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 742-746). 

His name was Khwaja Mir Khwafl. He was born in India, but 
his ancestors migrated to India from ^waf. As most men of 
Khawaf are distinguished for their good and straightforward nature, 
the said ]^an was in his dealings correct and honest, and was always 
active and resourceful in the service of his master. Through his good 
fortune he was approved by Emperor Aurangzlb, and he gained 
a place of regard and trust near him. For his zeal and know¬ 
ledge of affairs he was appointed the Superintendent of Elephant- 

1 See Blochmann’s translation of A'in I (2nd edn.), p. 585 for an account 
of his career. He is apparently Sagarji and Sukta of Tod, Annals of Rajasthan 
(1914 edn.), 1 , pp. 264, 270. His name is given as Rana Shankar in Memoirs 
of Jahangir^ Rogers & Beveridge's translation, I, p. 17 etc. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit.^ p. 49* 

3 Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit., p. 112. 
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stables^ in place of Bahraraand Khan in the land year, and on 
account of his imposing stature, for he was tall and powerful, 
was granted the title of Salabat Khan. In the 23rd year he was 
exalted by his appointment^ as the Superintendent of Artillery in 
place of Ruh Ullah Khan, Later for some fault he was dismissed® 
from service, but in the 25th year he was restored to his original 
rank** and appointed Chief of the Artillery {Mtr Atish), Afterwards 
he was posted to Oudh. When he came from there to pay his 
respects, he was appointed Superintendent of the Grooms. In the 
28th year he was sent as the Superintendent of the Surat® [X)rt in 
place of Kartalab Khan Muhammad Btig. In the 33rd year he 
returned to the Presence at his request, and was appointed® first 
Mtr Tiizak. After that he was Superintendent of Khas Chaukt 
(Special Guards), and he was promoted to the rank of 2,500 foot 
with 1,200 horse. 

They say’ that one day in Gaurigaon Sohrab Khan the second 
M/r Tnztik struck for purposes of correction one of the officers of 
the artillery on the head with a staff three cubits long in the open 
DJwdn, Some of the respectable men of that body siding with the 
culprit attacked Sohrab Khan. Salabat l^an being the ist Mtr 
Tuzuk wanted to punish them. But the affair took another shape, 
and ended in an attack on the heads of the department. The riot 
created by them suddenly came to such a pass, that the Emperor left 
the hall. Influential officers were deputed to quell the disturbance. 
They protected Salabat l^an and conveyed him to his house. The 
tumult lasted till the next day. Ruh Ullah Khan I mounted his 

1 Maathir^i-*Alamgirt^ p. 171. His name is wrongly written painted as 
Kh waja Mirza. 

2 Op. cit.» pp. 187, 188. 

3 Op. ciu, p. 192. Op. nt., p. 216. 

5 Op. cit., p, 247. 6 Op. at., p. 333. 

7 Taken from Khafi IChan, 11 , pp. 393, 394. The name of the place is 
there given as Gorgaon towards Puna (Poonch). 

88 
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horse, and by warnings and bullying put down the mischief- 
mongers. He brought Salabat Khan from his house to the Darbar. 
Some of the well-known minkbashts^ and yuzbashts^ were censured 
and reprimanded. 

The Khan in the 36th year, at the end of 1103 A.H. (1592 
A.D.) at Galgala obtained leave of absence on account of protracted 
illness to return to the capital. After traversing a few stages he died. 
About this time he often recited this verse: 

Verse 

“We have gone ourselves, and taken a corner of the grave 

So that our bones might not burden any one’s shoulders'^”. 

It has been chronicled that the i^an was twice Chief of the Artillery 
and that in the 28th year, he became Superintendent of the port of 
Surat, while in the 33rd year, he, at his own request, came to the Court. 
This disagrees with the facts, as during the siege of Golconda in the 
29th year, when Saf Shikan Khan, Mtr Atish, on account of a 
disagreement with Firuz Jang resigned his post, he was succeeded by 
Salabat Khan, x'^fter that, as he also could not manage the business, 
he resigned and Saiyid ‘Izzat Khan was appointed in his place. At 
last at midnight owing to the neglect and self-indulgence of officers 
{sardaran-i-karkHn) the enemy attacked the battery [damdama). They 
made prisoners ‘Izzat I^an, Sarbarah Khan, Jalal Chela and a number 
of others, and took them inside the fort. Salabat ^an was appoin¬ 
ted Mir Atish a second time. Accordingly Ni‘mat ]^an HajI—who 
is unique in his own line—in his Waqa-i-Haidardbad, which he 
has written in a jocular but clever style, has recorded that Salabat 
Khan was made Mtr Atish a second time, and that he refused the 
appointment. He has indulged in pleasantries about these happenings, 

1 Artillery Captains, commanders of a 1,000, sec Irvine, Army of Indian 
Moghulsy p. 157. 

2 Probably hunting men, 

3 Maa^ir-i- Alamgm, p. 349. 
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but what is evident is that the Khan was twice Superintendent o£ 
the port of Surat, but Maathir-i-'Atamgm does not record^ it. 
Salabat Khan had a worthy son, who was a zealous soldier. In his 
father’s lifetime he often distinguished himself, and received the 
title of Tahawwar Khan. His energy and bravery and that of Jan 
Nithar Khan i^waja ‘Abdul Makarim were so impressed on the 
Emperor’s mind that he mentioned their names in connection with the 
command of F^an Jahan Bahadur. Their courage and devotion were 
extolled by him, when he dwelt on the perfunctorincss {wasd^tagt) 
of the Khan Jahan. When the two were deputed to chastise the 
Marathas, they in the 37th year encountered the famous Santa near 
the borders of the Karnatik (Carnatic). After a good fight their camp 
and artillery were plundered, they were wounded and with difficulty 
saved their lives. In the 40th year he was appointed Faujdar of 
Saharanpur. On returning to the Court after removal from there, he 
was appointed Superintendent of the Armoury (Qnr Khana), In 
the 49th year, he was honoured by the grant of the title of Fida’i 


(SAIYID) SALABAT KHAN BARAH 
(VoL. II, pp. 457-460). 

His title was Ij^tisas Khan and his name Saiyid Sultan. His father 
was Saiyid Bayazid son of Saiyid Hfishim son of the famous Saiyid 
Mahmud ^an Kundlrwal'\ He was a leading officer of Prince Data 
Shikoh, and was greatly in his confidence. In the 24th year he was 
appointed to the Panjab province as the Prince’s deputy, given the rank 

1 In Maa^ir-i-*Alamgiri, p. 332, there is a record of his petitioning to 
be allowed to return to Court in the 36th year, and of Btimad I£han succeeding 
him as the FaajdSr and Dtwan of Surat. 

2 Mad^ir^i^*Alamgm» p. 493. 

3 Sec Blochmann’s translation of I (2nd cdn.), pp. 424-427. The 

genealogical tree on p. 427 should also be consulted. For Saiyid Hashim’s 
account see p. 461 of the same work. 
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of 2,000 with 4d}oo horse, granted the title of Salabat Khan* and pre¬ 
sented an elephant. In the same year, at the Prince’s recommendation, 
he was transferred to the Allahabad province as its Deputy Governor. 
For a long time he remained in charge of that province, and put 
down many malcontents, and bridled most of the savage spirits. In 
the 25th year he received^ a flag and in the 27th year by successive 
increases was advanced to 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and he was also 
granted drums. In the 30th year he conciliated Anup Singh, Zamtn-- 
d 2 r of Bandhu whose territory adjoined Allahabad, and brought him 
to the Court. Through his guidance he agreed to join royal service**. 
When in the end of the 31st year Sulaiman Shikoh, the eldest son of 
Data Shikoh, marched with a well equipped army against Prince 
Shuja‘—who on hearing of the illness of Emperor Shah Jahan had 
started from Bengal at the head of a strong force with the intention of 
proceeding to Agra. Though his agent wrote to him that the 
Emperor had recovered, he ascribed this report to the machinations 
of his elder brother, and considered it to be of no value. Besides 
the King’s officers who had been appointed auxiliaries, Data Shikoh— 
without a careful consideration of his own needs and position— 
sent off (with Sulaiman Shikoh) all leading men of his own whom 
by intensive training for years he had made into men of position'* 
and influence. He even sent off Saiyid Salabat Khan with a 
number of the Barah Saiyids, who were the best of his men 
and in whose bravery and courage he had full confidence. After¬ 
wards when through the changing Fortune the affairs of Data Shik 5 h 
fell into confusion, and after setting up forces and fighting with 
‘Alamgir’s forces he was defeated—which he had never anticipated— 
Sulaiman Shikoh, who, after defeating Shiija*, was hastening back for 
helping his father, became bewildered on hearing this news, and turned 
back to Allahabad. There he held a conference with the leading and 

1 *Amal SMih, III, pp. 115. 121. 

2 Op. cit., p. 135. 3 Op. cit., p. 231. 

4 Adapted from 'Amal Salih Ilh p. 278, 
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responsible officials o£ his father. All parties of them considered vari¬ 
ous plans, but because of the prevailing bewilderment none could give 
proper advice. At last the Barah Saiyids—who were the best men of 
the force, and inhabited the Diiab —urged that he should proceed 
towards Chandpur Medina^ (?), and from there go on to Parnlh (?) 
and Saharanpur, whence they should move on to the Panjiib and join 
his father at Lah 5 re. After discussion this plan was approved and they 
set off. After passing Lucknow, a body of troops was sent against 
the Karort of Medina—which formed the fief of the Begam Sahib—in 
order to requisition from him whatever revenues he might have collect¬ 
ed. He shut himself in his house, and took measures to oppose them. 
The soldiers under the orders of Sulaiman Shik 5 h fell upon his goods 
and family. They made prisoners of him and his son, and extended the 
arm of oppression against his property and honour, and also against 
the property of and honour of the other inhabitants of the pargana. 
Meanwhile Saiyid Salabat ^an—who, through the turn of events and 
his sagacity and foresight, saw that it would not be to his advantage 
to accompany Sulaiman Shikob—deserted him, and went away to join 
‘Alamglr’s forces. Before the latter had crossed the river Beas in pur¬ 
suit of Data Shikoh, he caught up with them, and was received favour¬ 
ably. Within two or three days, as a result of his good fortune, he was 
exalted by appointment^ as Governor of Bcrar in succession to Husam- 
ud-Din I^an. Nothing further is known about him. 


1 It is Nadina in *Alamgirnama, whence the whole account of Sulaiman 
Shikoh’s retirement to Allahabad, his attack on the Karon of Nadini and the 
desertion of Salabat Kh an is taken, see pp. 171, 172, Parnih should probably 
be Buriya in the Amballa District, sec Imperial Gazetteer, III, p, 167. Saha- 
ranpfir, Buriya and Chandpur, the villages of Barah Saiyids are mentioned 
together in Maatjnr-Hl-Umara. Text, II, p. 854. 

2 *Alamgirndma, p. 199, where it is recorded that he received the title of 
fkhtisas I£han and in addition to being appointed Governor of Berar was pre- 
sented with a dress of honour and a horse. 
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SALABAT IfflAN RAUSHAN DAMIR 
(Vol. II, pp. 731-733). 

He was the second son of Sadiq Khan^ Mir Bakhshl. In the 3th 
year of Emperor Shuh Jahan’s reign his rank^ was raised to i ,000 
with 200 horse, and he was appointed Qurbegl (Head of the Body¬ 
guard) in place of Sardar IGian. When his father died in the 6th 
year, Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, in compliance with his father’s 
orders, went and escorted the eldest son }a*far ^an and his brothers 
to the Presence. He was favoured by the grant of a dress of honour 
and an increase in his rank^. In the 8th year he was exalted to the 
rank of 2,000 foot with 800 horse'* by an increase of 500 foot with 
100 horse. Later he received the title of Salabat I^an’\ In the 
nth year he had a further increase of 500 foot with 200 horse so 
that his rank became 2,500 foot with i,ooo horse®. In the 12th 
year he was removed from the office of Qurbdgt, and appointed 2nd 
Bakhsht in succession to Tarbiyat Khan, and his rank was raised to 
3,000 foot with 1,000 horseL In the 17th year he was exalted by 
his rank being increased to 4,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and the 
grant of a flag and drums. 

In the same year about the end of Jummada I, 1054 A.H. (July, 
1644 A.D.) Riio Amar Singh son of Raja Gaj Singh killed him with 
a dagger. A brief account of this incident is as follows: The said 
Rao had for sometime been absent from the Court owing to illness. 
On his convalescence he came to the Court, and Salabat I^an intro¬ 
duced him in the private parlour of Sultan Data Shik6h*s house where 

1 Mdathtr-tiUUmaruy Text, II, pp. 729-731, translation antea pp. 656, 657. 

2 Biidshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 417. 

3 W., pp. 538, 539. 

4 Bddshahnamay I, pt. ii, p. 87, but the number of his horse should be 
600 not 80a as in the Madtdnr. 

5 Id., p. 103. 

6 Badshahnama, II, p. 104, his rank became 2,500 with 1,000 horse. 

7 w., p. 135. 
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the Emperor was then living. He was standing on the left side and 
Salabat Khan on the right. After the evening prayers while the 
Emperor was writing a Farman to one of his officers with his own 
hand, Salabat Khan came down from the portico for some purpose, 
and was engaged in hot conversation with some one. Amar Singh 
drew his dagger, and ran to Salabat Khan, and struck him unawares 
under the breast. As he was struck in the region of the heart he died 
immcdiately\ He was a w'ell-behaved young man, and had been 
reared by the Emperor, and was destined for higher offices—the 
Emperor expressed great sorrow because of the valuable and sincere 
service rendered by him, and of his youth. Muhammad Murad, his 
son, who was four years old, was raised to the rank of 500 with 100 
horse^, and by the 30th year had reached the rank of 1,000 with 100 
horse. In the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was granted 
the title of lltifac Khan, and in the 6th year was raised to the rank of 
1,500 with 150 horse. In the pth year he had an increase of 100 
horse. 


SAMANJT KHAN'^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 401, 402). 

He was Qurtiq^lochly and was one of Emperor Humayun’s officers. 
Linder Emperor Akbar he attained the rank of 1,500. In the end 
of the 5th year of Akbar’s reign he was^ deputed with Adham Khan 
Koka for the conquest of Malwa, and rendered good service. In 
the 9th year he went* with Muhammad Qasim I^an Kishapfirl in 
pursuit of ‘Abdullah Khan Ozbeg. In i3tii year he accompanied 

I BaJshanama, II, pp. 380, 381* 2 Id., p. 384. 

3 Blochmann's translation of A'in^ I (2nd edition), pp. 489, 490. He was 
originally a servant of Mirza Hindal see Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 315, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, p. 587. Both in the text and the translation Qiiruglichi has been 
wrongly separated from his name. Qurughchi means a sentinel. 

4 Akbarndma, Text, II, p. 135, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 208. 

5 Id., Text, II, p. 226, Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p- 347- 
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Ashraf Khan Mtr Munsht on the expedition to the fort of Rantham- 
bhor, but from the way he was deputed^ to chastise Mtrza Muham¬ 
mad Husain, and other sons and grandsons of Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, who returning again and again from Gujarat were creating 
disturbances in the province of Malwa, Afterwards he was granted a 
fief in Oudh^, In the affair of Branding he originally joined the 
rebellious officers, but later separated from them, and joined the royal 
forces. In the 39th year in compliance with the royal summons he 
came^ to the Presence, and paid his homage. He died a few years 
later. After his death his sons'^ having received suitable employment 

loyally served the Emperor. 

# 

(MUBARIZ-UL-MULK)’ SARBULAND KHAN BAHADUR 
DILAWAR JANG 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 801-806). 

His name was Mir Muhammad RafP, and his homeland Tun. 
During the reign of Emperor AtirangzTb he came from Iran to India 
with his father whose name was Mir Afdal and who had the title of 
Muqtadavl Khan. His father was exalted by his appointment as the 

1 Akharnarndj Text, II, pp. 329, 330, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 4^54* 

2 According to Blochmann this should be Arrah in Bihar as on the out¬ 
break of the Bengal Rebellion he was J3girdar of Arrah, see Akbarnama, Text, 
III, p. 285, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 4i9» but he is stated to have been 
recalled from Oudh in the 39th year, Akbarnama, Text, III. p. 651, Beveridge’s 
translation. III, p. 1000. It seems probable that his jagir was transferred from 
Arrah to Oudh after the Branding affair. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 651, and Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1000. 
He also came to the Court in the 44th year. Text, p. 751, translation, p. 1122. 

4 They were present at the taking of Asirgarh, Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 
778, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1165, 

5 There is a long account of this officer in Dowson & Elliot’s History^ 
VIII, p. 340 where he is styled Mumtaz-ul-Mulk. See also Hadtqat^uUAqalim 
under Tun, lithograph edn. p. 381, According to Irvine Later Maghals, I, p, 
200, footnote, he was born in 1085 A.H. (1674 A.D.) and died in 1154 A.H. 
{1742 A.D.). 
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Diwan of Gwaliyar in the neighbourhood of Akbarabad (Agra). 
After his father’s death he went to his maternal uncle Basharat Khan 
who was the Faujdar of Malkapur in Berar. He distinguished him¬ 
self in putting down the seditions in the villages of that fargana, 
and as a reward was appointed to a suitable rank. Later he went to 
the royal camp, and married Hadiya BCgam. the daughter of Ruh 
Ullah Khan Ba^sht^. As Ayisha Bcgam, the second daughter of 
the said Khan, was married to Sultan ‘Azim-ush-Shan, he during the 
reign of Bahadur Shah, at the request of the said prince, received the 
title of Sarbuland Khan, and was employed in the prince’s establish¬ 
ment. Later the prince sent him to Bengal to carry out settlement 
operations. As he could not agree with Muhammad Farrukh 
Siyar son of ‘AzIm-ush-Shan—^who had been appointed to govern 
Bengiil on his father’s behalf—‘AzInvuslvShan recalled him to the 
Court, but while on the way he was appointed Faujdar of Karra in 
the siiba of Allahabad^. After Bahadur Shah’s death, and as 'Azim 
ush-Shan and his brothers were killed in the battle, and Muhammad 
FarruHi Siyar had started for fighting with Jahiindar Shah, Sarbuland 
Khan on account of his earlier differences hurried^ off to join Jahandar 
Shah with the revenue he had collected in his area. As about this 
time the governorship of Gujarat as an adjunct of the Prime Minister’s 
post had been conferred on Asaf-ud-Daulah Asad Khan, Dhulfaqar 
Khan appointed him the Deputy Governor of that province. When 
Muhammad Farruldi Siyar was successful, he, at the instance of Saiyid 
‘Abdullah Khan Qutb-ul-Mulk, was forgiven, and appointed^ 

1 For his account see Maathir-uUVmar^, Text, 11 , pp. 309-315, translation 
antea, pp. 611-615. The marriage of his daughter Ayisha Begam is mentioned 
on p. 313 of the text. Sec also Maathir'i-'Alamgtn, p. 347. 

2 See Irvine loc, cit. He was sent to Bengal as a Nd*tb in the 2nd year 
of Bahadur Shah's reign, but as he quarrelled with Diya Ullah ^an, the 
Diwan, he was recalled, but in the 3rd year ''was sent to the charge of Kora** 
where *Azim-ush-Shan had his jdgir, 

3 Khafi Khan, II, pp. 693, 715. Siyar-ul-Mutd^khkhirin, Text, II, p. 391. 

4 Irvine, loc. dt.t p, 262, 
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Governor of Oudh, After a time he was removed from this office 
and came to the Court. After the transfer of Mir Jumla, however, 
he was appointed Governor of ‘Azimabad Patna. On reaching there 
he set out for the chastisement of Dharmaji^, a seditious landholder 
of that province, and after a protracted struggle and great exertion 
put him to flight. As he was running away, he was wounded and 
died. 

As he followed no system in the management of his soldiers and 
employed commanders (Tumandar) of high standing, he after coming 
to the court after his removal, was for long embarrassed by the 
demands of the soldiers for their pay. As during this period the 
Emperor was not on good terms with the Premier and the Bakhsht, 
the latter to improve their own position secretly sent him money to 
free him from the demands of the soldiers^. Later, in the time of 
RafI‘-ud-Darajat he was sent*^ as the Governor of Kabul. In the time 
of Muhammad Shah he was transferred from there, and came to the 
Court and in 1138 A.H. (1725-26 A.D.) was exalted by his appoint¬ 
ment as Governor of Gujarat^ in succession to Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah. He sent a grant of the Deputy Governorship of the provin¬ 
ce to Shuja*at Khan Gujarati. Hamid Khan, the paternal uncle of 
Asaf Jah, who was his deputy in Ahmadabad, marched out without 
equipment, and took up his quarters in the village of Dohad. He 
summoned Kantha Maratha to his assistance, and marched to Gujarat. 

1 Sec Khafi Khan, 11 , pp. 768, 769, where he is called Dhir. In Hadiqat- 
ul'Aqatim, p. 381, he is described as the Raja of Bhojpur. 

2 See Khafi I£han, 11 , pp. 801, 802 where it is stated that Saiyid 'Abdullah 
Khan and in addition to sending him cash etc, had him appointed Governor of 
Kabul. For an account of his return to the Capital and the intrigues resulting 
in his appointment as Governor of Agra, see Irvine loc. cit.y pp. 346, 347, 363, 
364, 

3 See Irvine, loc. cit., p, 405, where the date of his departure is given as 
19th RabP II, 1131 A.H. (loth March, 1719). 

4 See Irvine Later Mttghals^ II, p. 152; Cambridge History of India^ IV. 
PP* 35 ^^ 35 ^ 
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There he fought Shuja‘at Klian and killed him. Rustam ‘All Khan, 
a brother of Shuja‘at Khan, who was in Surat, marched against him 
with Prlajl Gaikwar, and a battle took place on the bank of river 
Mahl. As Pilaji was secretly in league with Hamid ^an, Rustam 
‘All Khan was also killed. On receipt of this news Sarbuland Khan 
in the year 1138 A.H. (1726 A,D.) took a sum of money from 
the royal treasury as an advance of pay. and set off to his province. 
Hamid Khan's Bakhsht came forth to oppose him, but was killed, 
and the said Khan entered Ahmadabad. But as a result of lack of 
foresight and his lavish extravagance he spent not only the money he 
had received as advance, but the revenues of the imperial estates and 
of the jaglrdars in the province, and even became indebted to his own 
servants. Consequently he lost control over them, and they started 
practising oppiession. They seized anyone whom they thought to 
be man of means, and shutting him up in his own house extorted 
money from him. He himself was also .not wanting in oppression. 
Finally in consideration of the great predominance of the Marathas 
he agreed to paying them chauth in that province. Accordingly in the 
I ith year of the reign Abhai Singh alias Dhokar Singh son of A jit 
Singh was appointed Governor of the province in his placc^ Sarbuland 
Khan returned to Delhi, and for a long time lived in his house. 
On account of the persecutions of his creditors he had fortified 
the main gate of his house. It is stated that whenever the Em¬ 
peror sent for him, a government palanquin and some sazawals 
were also sent so that he may not be molested by his creditors cn 
route. After Nadir Shah’s arrival when an assessment was levied 
on the inhabitants of the Capital, he was appointed to make the 
collections after the death of Buthrm-ul-Mulk Sa‘adar Khan, who was 
really responsible for his levy. Complaints were rife in the streets 

I See Irvine ioc. cit.^ pp, 169-183, 185-214 where a detailed account of 
his administration in Gujarat and his battle with Abhai Singh and finally surren¬ 
dering Gujarat to him and returning to Agra and later to Delhi is given. The 
Maa^tr account is comparatively brief and most of the incidents in Gujarat 
arc omitted. 
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and lancs\ As he was audacious and reckless in regard to expendi¬ 
ture, he was never successful. He died in 1158* A,H. (1745 A.D.). 
His son Khanazad Khan Bahadur, though he attained the rank of 
6,000, lived the life of a relatively poor man in Shahjahanabad 
(DdhI), and died in the beginning of Ahmad Shah’s reign. His 
second son Mir Gujarati achieved nothing of an outstanding nature. 
Mahndi I^an, the son of Khanazad Khan bides his time through the 
help of this and that one. 

SARBULAND KJHAN KHWAJA RAHMAT ULLAH 
(Vol. II. pp. 477-479). 

He was the sister’s son of Najabat IGian''* Mirza Shuja*. On 
account of his lineage he received a suitable rank, and was personally 
known to Emperor Shah Jahan. In the 25th year he was appointed 
to the high office of Mir Tuzuk. In the 26th year he accompanied 
Prince Dara Shikoli to the Qandahar campaign. In the 27th year 
he was promoted to the rank of 1,000 with 250 horse. In the 29th 
year he had an increase of 150 horse, and in the 30th year his rank 
was advanced to 1,000 with 500 horse, and he was granted the title 
of Sarbuland'* Khan. In the 31st year he was appointed Master of the 
Horse i^Akhtabegi) in succession to Asad |^an*, and afterwards was 
made Superintendent of the Artillery with an increase of 100 horse®. 
Later when the times assumed another aspect, and the gates of victory 
were opened for Aurangzlb, Sarbuland Khan after the battle of Snmu- 
garh had the good fortune to entcr^ Emperor Aiirangzib’s service. 

1 See Elliot, Of. cit., p. 91, and Irvine loc. cit.y p. 373. 

2 This is apparently incorrect as according to Irvine, loc. ciL, p. 215, he 
died on 13th Dhul Qa‘da 1 154 A.H. (19th January, 1742 A.D.). 

3 Maa^ir'Hl-Vmara, Text, III, pp. 821-828, translation antea pp. 364-371, 

4 *Amal SMih, III, p. 240 where the grant of the title of Sarbuland Khan 
to Rahmat Ullah Mir Tuzuk is recorded. 

5 Of. cit., p. 244, 

7 Alamgirnama, p. 113. 


6 Of. cit.y p. 271. 
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After the first coronation he was appointed Fatijdar of Mandasfir. 
In the 6th year his rank' became 2,500 with 1,500 horse. In the 
9th year he accompanied Sultan Muhammad Mu‘azzam to the Kabul 
area in view of the report that the ruler of Iran was advancing towards 
that side. In the loth year he accompanied the same Prince^, who 
was deputed to administer the provinces of the Deccan. In the 12th 
year he returned to the Court. As the report of the said Prince 
having done certain things contrary to die Emperor’s wishes was 
received, his revered mother Nawab Bal was sent to reprimand him^ 
and in the 13 th year Sarbuland Khan was deputed to escort’* the 
revered lady. On his return Sarbuland lOian was appointed Qfishbegt 
in succession to Paid Ullah Khan. In the 15th year he was made 
Governor^ of Akbarabad (Agra) in succession to Namdar Khiin, and 
later he was in addition appointed 2nd Bd^shl^ in place of Himmat 
Khfin, and also had charge^ of the office of the Wdldshahts (House¬ 
hold troops). In the 17th year when Shuja'at l^an Ra*dandaz Khan 
was killed in royal service in the affair of the Yusufza’Is, he was 
appointed to Peshawar® with a suitable force. In the 18th year his 
rank*' was advanced to 4,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 19111 year 
when Shamsher Khan MTr Ya'qub son of Shaild} Mir KliwafI was 
killed in battle with the Afghans, Sarbuland Khan was sent with a 
suitable force and equipment to chastise'^' them. On account of some 
fault he became an object of censure, and was removed from office. 
After a time, however, he was restored^h In the 21st year when Ai 
Begam his mother—who was a daughter of Mirza Shahrukh —died, 
Namdar Khan brought Sarbuland Khan to the Court, and by the 
grant of a robe of honour his mourning was brought to an''* end. Ifi 
the 22 nd year he was sent to take'** Jodhpur from the Riithors who 


1 ^Alamgtrndma, p. 817. 

2 Mad^ir-i^*Alamgirh p. 60. 

4 Op. cit,, p, 106. 

6 Op. cit., p. 120. 

8 Op. cit., p. 133. 

11 Op. cH.y p. 150. 


3 Op. cit., pp, )02, 103 
5 Op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Op. cit., p. 127. 

10 Op. cit., p. 145, 
13 Op. at., p. 179. 


9 Op. cU., p. 139. 
12 Op. cit., p. 163. 
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had rebelled. In the 23rd year^ corresponding to 1090 A.H. (1679- 
80 A.D.) he died after a long illness. 

SARDAR KHAN 
(Vol. II. pp. 491-494). 

His name was Sardar Beg, and he was the son of BaqI Khan 
Qalmaq^ Chela of whom a separate account has been included. Sar¬ 
dar Beg was, through good fortune, a favourite in Emperor Aurang- 
zlb’s reign, and received a suitable rank and the title of Ihtimam Khan. 
When the Emperor went to Hasan Abdal, he was Superintendent® of 
Buildings at the Capital, and later was appointed Kdtwal (Provost- 
Marshal) of the royal camp.. He long served in this capacity in Upper 
India and in the Deccan; and as the Emperor was constantly on the 
move, he performing his duties satisfactorily gained the Emperor*s confi¬ 
dence. When Aurangabad was honoured by the arrival of the Emperor, 
he was, for a time, employed in building the city wall of that town. 
In the 28th year he was appointed Superintendent of the Fleet'* in 
succession to Saif Ullah Khan. As the Emperor had become assured 
of his capability and loyalty, the duties in connection with the Super¬ 
intendence of certain works at Junair were also added to his charge. 
In the 29th year he was appointed"' Nazir (Supervisor) of the harem 
in succession to I^idmat Khan. The Kroriship of the market was 
also a part of his duties. When during the siege of Golconda the 
river Manjara and the other rivers were, as a result of excessive rains, 
flooded, the arrival of provisions was stopped. As a result there was 
a famine, and both the city of Haidarabad and the camp were full of 

1 Maatjftr-i-*Alamgirh p. 187, He died cn the 4th Dhid Hijjah 1090 
A.H. (6th January, 1680 A.D.). 

2 jMaa^ir-ul-’Umar^. Text, I, pp. ^27-429, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
380,381. 

3 Maathir-i-’Alamgtrh p. 132 where his name is given as Ihtimam IJ^han. 

4 Of. cit.f p. 250. 

5 Of. at., p. 274. 
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dead bodies. From morning to evening every day sweepers went on 
removing the dead bodies from around the royal quarters, and throwing 
them on the river bank, and similar accumulations were taking place 
during the night time. At this juncture the office of Karbrt was taken 
from Ihtimam Khan and given to Saiyid Sharif Khan of Qannauj\ 
For a long time the Emperor had suspicions of the loyalty of Prince 
Muhammad Mu'zzam also known as Shah ‘Alam, and at this time 
^an Firuz Jang got possession in the entrenchments of Golconda of 
letters written by him to Abul Hasan of Haidarabad, and placed them 
before the Emperor. And as the suspicions were confirmed, the 
Prince and his two elder sons, who were with him, were put into 
prison. Ihtimam Khan's rank was raised by an increase of 500 to 
1,500, he was granted the title of Sardar Khan, and put in charge of 
the Prince'"*. 

They say that after some days Sardar Khan was ordered to convey 
a message to the Prince bidding him to confess his fault and beg for 
pardon, so that the Emperor might excuse his transgression. The 
Prince replied that he had committed many sins against his God and 
his father, but that he had never done what he was now charged with. 
Censure followed censure, and for six niontlis he was not allowed to 
have his hair cut or his nails trimmed’*. Nazir F^udmat ^an Naib 
of Emperor Shah Jahan relying on his earlier services boldly repre¬ 
sented the case, and did not mince matters. He was permitted to 
take up measures for his redress. After a long time when Aurangzib's 
wrath gradually subsided, and the unhappy mind was moved by pater¬ 
nal affection, he several times made over to Sardar l^un the traditional 
prayers for conveyance to the Prince in order that he might make use 
of them, and that thus “our loving heart be turned towards his release, 

1 The account of the floods and the resulting famine is taken from 
Maa^ir-i-*Alamgirh pp. 2.^1, 292, where also the appointment of Saiyid Sharif 
Khan as Krori is recorded. 

2 Madthir-i-Alamgtrt, pp. 293-295. 

3 I^iafi ^an,ll, pp. 333. 334- 
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and the Prince might be freed of the pain of separation.’* One day 
Sardar Khan represented that the Prince’s release was in His Majesty’s 
power. The Emperor answered: “True, but the Master of kings 
has made us a ruler. Wherever oppression is practised by an oppre¬ 
ssor on an oppressed one, I hope that the complaint by the oppressed 
would be made to us, and that we shall do justice. Oppression has, 
on account of certain worldly accidents, been inflicted by our hand 
upon this person, but the time has not yet come when I could release 
him. He has no refuge but the throne of the Almighty. So it is 
right to hope that he will not despair of us, and not complain to God. 
If he docs, how can we escape^.** 

In the 31st year Sardar Khan was appointed Superintendent of the 
Elephant-stables in succession to Mu‘tamad Kian. When in the 33rd 
year the Emperor went from the village of Badri to Qutbabad Galgala, 
Sardar Khan was appointed Faujdar^ for a circuit of 12 kos round the 
camp. In the 35th year 1103 A.H. (1692 A.D.) he died^. He 
was, both outwardly and inwardly a loyal servant of his master and of 
the public. He was not devoid of religious feelings, and friendship for 
the poor. His son Hamld-ud-Dln Khan^ surpassed his father and 
grandfather in reputation, as is apparent from the narrative of his life. 
He also had other children. 

SARDAR MiAN imWAjA YADGAR 
(Vol. II, pp. 411, 412). 

He was a brother of ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang®. In the time of 
Emperor Jahangir he received a suitable rank, and in the 5th year 

1 Ma2t^ir-i-Alamgm, pp. 341, 342. For a good account of Shah ^Alam’s 
imprisonment see also Sir Jadunath Sarkar History of Aurangzib, IV, pp. 364, 

3^5. 

2 Op. ciu, p. 335. 3 Of. cit., pp. 344. 345. 

4 Ma3^ir-Hl'U mar a i Text, I, pp. 605-611, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 611-614 

5 For his account see Maathir^nl-Umara, Text, 11, pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 97-105. 
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was granted a flag. In the 8th year' he was appointed Faftjdar of 
Junagarh in the province of Gujarat, and received an increase of 500 
with 300 horse in his rank. When the appointment in question was 
given to Kamil Khan Mirza ^urram son of ^an A‘zam Koka, the 
Emperor out of regard allowed the increase granted to Sardar Khan 
to be maintained. In the same year he was in attendance on Sultan 
Khurram in the campaign against Rana Amar Singh. In the loth 
year he received a drum at the recommendation of ‘Abdullah Khan. 
When in that year ‘Abdullah Khan was summoned from Ahmadabad 
on account of his severity to *Abid Khun Bakhsbt of Gujariit—who had 
preferred a complaint—an order was issued that he should leave Sardar 
Khan as his deputy in Gujarat^. In the iqth year he was deputed to 
accompany Sultan Khurram on the Deccan campaign. In the 15th 
year on his return from there, he accompanied his brother to KalpT 
which had been granted to him as his fief. He died at his appointed 
time. 


SARDAR mAN SHAHjAHANT 
(Vol. II, pp. 437. 438). 

He was in the service of Shah Jahan while he was a prince. 
When there was a disagreement between the Emperor and the Prince 
(Jahangir and Shah Jahan), Sardar Khan out of loyalty and sincerity 
stuck to the service of the Prince, and did not leave him at all. When 
the Prince returned from Bengal and reached Burhanpur, he summoned 
to his presence Raja G5pM Singh® Gaur—who had during his absence 
rendered good service in safeguarding the famous fort ol Asir—and 

1 The grant of the title of Sardar IQian to him on his arrival from Gujarat 
is recorded in the account of the 8th year, see Rogers & Beveridge’s translation 
of Memoirs of Jahangir^ I, p. 237. The increases in his rank etc. are recorded 
on p. 239. 

2 Op. cit., p. 331. 

3 This is apparently incorrect, as his name in BMshahnama^ I, pt. i, pp. 
117. 124 is given Gdpal Das Gaur. 
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sent Sardar Khan there to look after it. After the accession to the 
throne, Sardar Khan was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000^ 
horse, and granted a flag and drums, and a gift of Rs. 30,000. 
When the uprooting of Jujhar Singh Bundlla and the conquest of his 
territory took place, and in the beginning of the 9th year on return 
from the Deccan the Emperor encamped near Orcha, the capital of 
the state, Sardar Khan was appointed to the charge of the fort of 
Dhamuni, which had been built by Jujhar Singh’s father. That 
fargana was granted to him in fief, and the administration of the 
area was placed in his charge^. In the 14th year he was appointed 
to the charge of the two Bangashes^. In the 17 th year he was 
promoted as the Governor of Malwa, and his rank was increased to 
4,000 with 3,000 horse^. Later he was made Tiyuldar (fief-holder) 
of Churagarh^, but as he could not manage it properly, he was soon 
removed from this office. In the 26th year he was appointed 
Governor of Tatta (Sindh), but he died en route in 1063 A.H.® 
(1653 A.D.). 


SARFRAZ KHAN CHAGHTA’ 

(Vol. II, pp, 421-423). 

He was the grandson of Musahib Beg’' of Humayun’s reign whose 
account has already been recorded. Emperor Akbar used to call him 
by his grandfather’s name. In the beginning of his reign Emperor 
Jahangir favoured him because of his ancestry, and appointing him 
to a suitable rank granted him the title of Sarfraz ^an, and made 
him Faujddr of Pattan in Gujarat. In the 12th year his rank was 
2,000 foot with 1,000 horse®, and at the end of that Emperor’s reign 

1 BsdshahnSma I, pt. ii, p. 117. 2 Op, cit,, p, 123. 

3 Badshandma, II, p. 223. 4 Op, cit., p, 378. 

5 Op. cit., p. 425. He was appointed fief-holder of Dhamuni & Churagarh. 

6 *Amal Salih, III, p. 154. 

7 Madthir-aUUmara, Text, III, pp. 179-181, translation Antea pp. 321-323, 

8 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Ti$zuk-i-fahdng$rh I, p. 413. 
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he had the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse. After Shah Jahan's 
accession he, in the 2nd year, was promoted to the rank of 4,000 foot 
with 3,000 horse’. In the 4th year he paid his respects, and was 
permitted to proceed to his fief. In the 12th year corresponding to 
1049 A.H. (163P A.D.) he® died. One of his son.s was Sardar 
Khan whose real name was Dildost. In the 20th year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign his rank was 1,000 foot with 700 horsc'^, and he was 
one of the auxiliaries of the Gujanlt province. In the 28th year, 
at the recommendation of Sultan Murad Bakhsh, he was promoted 
to the rank of 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse, and appointed Thanadar 
of Brjapur in the Sarkdr of Pattan. When the said prince, during 
Emperor Shah Jaharrs illness, assumed the insignia of sovereignty, 
and then in response to Aurangzib’s summons started (for Agra), 
Sardar Khan accompanied him. When Murad Baklish was imprisoned, 
he joined ‘Alamglr*s service, received the title of Sardar Khan, and 
was appointed Faujddr of Pattan. Later, when Data Shikoh after 
the battle of Ajmer proceeded towards Gujarat, he did not forego his 
allegiance, rather joining a force he captured Saiyid Ahmad, the 
brother of Saiyid Jalal Boj^ari, whom Data Shikoh had appointed 
Governor of Gujarat and imprisoned him. He also fortified the city 
and fortress, and offered strong resistance. As a reward his rank w'as 
raised to 2,500 foot with 2,500 horse of which 500 were two horse, 
three-horse troopers'*. In the /jth year, he was summoned to the Court, 
and appointed Faujdar and fief-holder of Broach^. In the loth year 
when he was appointed Faujddr of Junagarh, and Islamfibad was also 
assigned to his charge. His rank was advanced to 3,000 foot with 
3,000 horse, of which 2,500 were two-horse, three-horse troopers. 

1 Bddshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 267. 

2 Badshahnamat 11, p. ii^9, he was the Faujdar of Pattan when he died. 

3 Op. rii., p. 733. 

4 'Alamglrndma, p. 213, Init his rank there is stated as 2,000, with 
horse of which 1,000 were 2-horsc, 3-horsc troopers; later, p. 345, his rank was 
rtiiscd to 2,500 with 2,500 horse. 

5 Of, cit., p. 629. 
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Another son was Dildar. He in the end of Emperor Shah Jahan*s 
reign had the rank of 800 foot with 600 horse, and in the beginning 
of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign received the title of Khan. 

SARFRAZ KHAN DECCAN! 

(Vol. II. pp. 469-473). 

He was of distinguished lineage, and it is stated that he belonged 
to the Quraish family. His ancestors came to the Deccan from holy 
Medina, and after undergoing many hardships entered the service of 
the Nizam Shahls. Sarfraz was granted the title of Sarfraz Khan 
and having attained the rank of an Amir became famous. When 
Malik ‘Ambar rose to the head of the government and became 
Commander-in-chief of the forces, he was appointed head of the 
Telingana Army. When Nasiri ^an Khan Dauran set himself in 
the 4th year of Emperor Shah Jnhan’s reign to take the fort of Qanda- 
har—which for its size and impregnability was one of the leading 
forts of the country—Sarfraz I^an who had arranged his forces 
between the town and the fort, and had placed the artillery in front, 
bravely attacked him in that area. The brave attackers were greeted 
with a heavy barrage of artillery and musket fire from the fort and 
the ground. I^an Daurfin and his companions fought bravely 
and killed many of the enemy. Some whose time had not yet 
arrived, saved their lives by flight. Sarfraz Khan abandoned his 
bag and baggage, and with a few followers escaped and joined the 
Nizam Shah! troops—which under the command of Muqarrab Khan 
and Bahlol Khan in company with Randaula ^an ‘Adil Khan! had 
arrived near the fort to reinforce the garrison. The town came into 
the possession^ of the imperialists. As the fortune of the Nizam 
Shah! dynasty was declining, its arrangements fell into disorder, and 
at this time Muqarrab I^an alias Rustam Khan Deccan!, the 
Commander-in-chief of the Nizam Shah! forces, through his good 
fortune entered the imperial service. Sarfraz Khan also followed the 

I Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 374, 375* 
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same course, and was appointed to the rank of ^,000 foot with ^,000 
horse . He came to Upper India in attendance on Kmperor Shah 
Jalian, but took leave to serve in his native country—to which he was 
greatly attracted and attached and did not again leave it. He had 
pargana L 5 hgaon in Nandair as his fief. He made the village of 
Baioll in that pargana as his home, and made it famous above all 
the nearby villages by erecting there a fine mosque and other build¬ 
ings. He served for some thirty to forty years. Though he did 
not perform any outstanding service, yet he did not lose his position. 
He always served diligently under Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur during the reign of Emperor Shah Jahaii. When the said 
Prince went off to war with Data Shikoh, Sarfraz ^an was raised 
to the rank of 3,000^, and despite his objections had to accompany 
him with the Deccan auxiliaries. When in the 9th year of Emperor. 
AurangzTb’s reign Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Governor of the Deccan, 
proceeded to devastate the Bijapur territory, the fort of Mangalvidc'\ 
which was on the bank of the Bhimra (Bhima river), and 16 kos 
from Bijapur, was captured by the exertions of Necu the Commander- 
in-chief of Shivajl’s army. Mirza Raja appointed Udai Singh 
Bhadaiiriyah to the charge of the fort, and made Sarfraz l^an the 
Faujdar of the district"*, and marched forward. 

About the same time Sharza l^an Bijapurl came with 6,000 
cavalry to attack the fort of Mangalvide. Though the Raja had 
strictly enjoined Sarfraz Khan to exercise all due care and foresight, 
and not to engage if the enemy came with a strong force, but to 

1 Bads hah nama^ I, pt. ii, p. 297, 

2 Sec "Alamgtrnama, p, 47 where his rank after promotion is given as 
5,000 with 4iOOO horse, 

3 Mangalplra in the Text, Mangalpahra in |^»afi ^an, 11 , p, 192, and 
Mangalbedh in *AlamgtrnSma and Maa^ir-i'^Alamgirt. The correct name is 
Mangalvide as given in Sir fadunath Sarkar's Shivaji, p. 331 and Cambridge 
History of India^ IV, p. 28/j. 

4 *Alamgirndma, p. 992. Netaji the name of Shivajigeneral is given as 
Nctu in the Text. 
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take shelter in the fort, but, he out of impetuousity and valour, 
engaged with them in battle at the head of a small force, and after 
much fighting was killed* After this event his sons with the remain¬ 
ing soldiers and elephants entered the fort, and found shelter there\ 
Sarfraz Khan was a grey beard. He was very economical (saldmat^ 
7 avt), and neither harmed not helped any one. He had five sons. 
Two of them Husain Khan and Muhammad Purdil Khan left descen¬ 
dants. Husain Khan, who was the eldest, received the title of 
Sarfraz l^an after the death of his father, and having acquitted 
himself bravely was killed in the battle of Malkhair^ (Malkhed), 
which Dilcr Khan fought with the *Adil ShahTs. His sons were 
Murad Ullah Khan, and Burhan Ullah Khan. The latter about 
the end of the reign of Aurangzlb was the Faujddr of Nusratabad 
Sakkar (Sagar). In the 49th year he was removed from there, and 
the Faujddrl with the government of Bijapur was assigned to Chin 
Qullj Khan Bahadur. In the end he was in great distress, Nawab 
Asaf Jah made him for sometime, after the battle with ‘Alam *Ali 
Khan, the Superintendent of Branding and Musters. He was an 
elegant (rangln) man, and was very intimate with the author. He 
died a natural death at Aurangabad. As long as he lived, the town 
of Bal 5 ll, despite his quarrels with his brothers, formed their jdglr. 
At present this also has been taken from them. 

SARFRAZ KHAN SAIYID LATIF 
(Vol. II, pp. 499, 500). 

At first lie was in the service of the Bijapur rulers. In the 20th 
year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he, at the recommendation of Dilcr 
Khan Dadzai entered the royal service, and gradually attained a high 

1 'Alamgtrnama pp. 995, 996. Also see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzihy IV. p. 112. 

2 Apparently implying that he was prudent and of a retired disposition, 

3 Battle of Malkhed, situated some 20 miles to the cast of Gulbarga, in 
September 1677, See Jadunath Sarkar, of, cit. p. 147. 
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rank, and received the title of Sarfraz' Khan. In the aych year he 
was deputed with Muhammad ‘Azam Shah for besieging Bijapur, and 
after the victory was honoured by the gift of an elephant. Later he 
was in attendance on Muhammad Kam Bakhsh—who was at Sakkhar 
and had been appointed to assist I^ulfiqar I^an who was besieging 
Gingec. Afterwards he was appointed commandant and Faujdar of 
Nusratabad Sakkhar*. In the 40th year he was removed^ from this 
post, and in the 43rd year'* he was appointed with Muhammad Bldar 
Baldish to pursue Rama Bhonslc, and rendered good service. He was 
later dismissed from his rank on account of some fault, but in the 
47th year, at the request of Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, he was* rein¬ 
stated in the rank of 6,000 with 5,000 horse. After that he rendered 
goo<i service in the pursuit of Bed* (Pidia) Na’ik and as a reward in 
the 50th year his rank was increased to 6,000 with 6,000 horsc^. 
After the death of Emperor Aurangzib he was killed by a bullet while 
he was attacking a village. His son was Sarafraz l^an Saiyid Amin, 
who in Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah*s time was the Governor of Haidara* 
bad; he built houses in Musta*idpura outside the city. After his 
death his grandson inherited a small fief. At the time of writing he 
too is dead. 


1 In Khafi I^ian, 11 , p. 291, his name is given as Latif Shah. 

2 It is spelt as Sakkhar and Sakkar in Maathir^i-^ Mam girt, p. 304 where it 
is stated that the place was named Nusratgarh, p. 307. Its situation is given as 
between Bijapur and Haidarabad. It is really Sagar some 72 milts cast of 
Bijapur city, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Histary of Aurangzib, V, p. 216. 

3 Mad^ir-i-^Alamgiri, p. 384. 

4 Op. dt., p. 411. 

5 This was in the 48th year, sec Ma^thir-i'^Alarngiri, p. 480. 

6 Bed in Text should be Pidia for whom sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s excell¬ 
ent account in the work cited pp. 218-234. 

7 Maathir^i^'Alamgirt, p. 513* 
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^ SATRSAL^ BUNDILA 
(Vol. II, pp. 510-512). 

He was the son of Champat Bundlla, who after Jujhar Singh was 
killed, and his territory confiscated to the state, stirred up strife there, 
and attacked and plundered the country. In the 12th year* of 
Emperor Shah }ahan*s reign ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang was appointed 
to chastise him, and in the 15th year** Raja Bahar Singh Bundlla was 
deputed for the same duty. As Champat Bundlla had long been in 
the service of Bir Singh Deo and Jujhar Singh, he abandoned the idea 
of turbulence, and for a time became his (Pahar Singh's) servant. 
Afterwards he entered the service of Sultan Dara Shikoh^. When 
Aurangzlb started for Upper India in 1068 A,H, (1658 A.D.^fT he, 
after the battle with Maharaja Jaswant Singh and through the inter¬ 
mediation of Subh Karan Bundlla entered Aurangzib's service, and was 
appointed to a high rank®. When the Emperor returned from Multan 
to oppose Sultan Shuja‘, he was attached® to the contingent of Khalil 
Ullah Khan, the Governor of Lahore. As he was innately seditious, 
he ran^ away to his home from there, and took to highway robbery. 
As the Emperor had great affairs, such as the opposing of Sultan 
Shuja‘, the chastisement of the Maharaja, and the encountering of 
Dara Shikoh, on hand, he winked at the transgression, but at the time 


1 For the traditional history of Champat and Satrasal, or Chhatur Sal, 
see Pogson —History of the Boondelas (Calcutta, 1828). It is stated (p. io 5 ) 
that he had 13 children alive, while according to tradition he had 52 sons. 
His mausoleum is at Chutturpur (Panna) where he died in December, 1731, at 
the age of 82 years. 

2 nth year in the Text, but i2tli in BddshShndma which has been 
adopted, sec pp. 136, 137 of vol. II* 

3 End of the 1 ith year in Text, but 15th in Badshdhndma, I, p, 303. 

4 Op. nr., p. 304. 

5 'Alamgirnama, p. 78. He was appointed to the rank af 1,000 with 
500 horse. 

6 Op. fir., p. 217. 


7 Op. dr., p. 301. 
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of the march to Ajmer he sent Subhkarn Bundila and other Rajas to 
chastise him. After disposing off the claims to the share of the 
sovereignty, Aurangzib in the 4Ch year sent Raja Dcbi Singh to over¬ 
throw him. He got frightened, and hid himself from day to day. 
Raja Sujan Singh—who was attached to the Bengal contingent—made 
cnejuiries and ascertained that he was hiding in the village of Sahrah 
the home of Raja Indramnn Dhandcra. Accordingly they hurried to 
summon him. The men got frightened, and cutting off his head sent 
it to the Court^ After him Satrsal, who held a minor post, went off 
to Shivaji Bhonslc, who sent him to his native country. There he, 
according to the hereditary custom, stirred up turbulence. In the 
22nd year Raja Jaswant Singh Bundila was sent to punish him. 
Thereupon he undertook to take up imperial service, and in the 44th 
year was appointed^ Commandant of the fort of A‘zam Tara alias 
vSatara. In the 48th year, he deserted to his home. In the 49th 
year, at the solicitation of Firuz Jang his offence was pardoned, 
and he was appointed to the rank of 4,000- After the death 
of Emperor Aurangzib he retired to his own estates, and though 
in the reign of Emperor Bahadur Shah Farmans recalling him were 
issued, he did not come. But after the return of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah from the Deccan he joined the imperial army, and was appointed 
to the forces which were to act against the Guru who was the leader 
of the Sikhs. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, when Muham¬ 
mad Wian Bangash led an army against him and forcibly took posses¬ 
sion of sonic imperial estates and reduced his power, he intrigued with 
the Marathas in Malwa, and with their assistance marched against 
him and besieged him in Garhl, After four months, the Marathas 
on account of an outbreak of plague returned, but he continued with 
the siege for another three months. At last peace was arranged^. 

1 The account o£ Dcbi Singh’s campaign against Champat Bundila is based 
on 'Alamgirnama, pp. 632, 633. 

2 AiaathirA-^Alarngirt, p. 424. 

3 For a good account of the Bundelkhand campaign see Irvine Later 
Mtighals, II, pp. 230'‘24i. Garh? should be Jaipur, where Muhammad Khan 

9* 
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They say that he had many children. One of his sons was Kanwar 
Khan Chand, who was with Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah in the Deccan, 
and had pargana Sherpur in Berar as his fief. 

(RAO) SATRSAL HARA 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 260-263). 

He was the grandson of Rao Ratan'. His father GopI Nath had 

a slender body, but was so strong that he would sit between two 

branches of a tree, each of them of the thickness of the centre pole 
of an awning {Shamiana), and putting his foot on one, and his back 
against the other part them asunder. As a result of these improper 
exertions he fell ill and died during his father’s life-time. When 

Rao Ratan died in the 4th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, 
SatrsiTl was made his successor according to the Rajput custom, 
according to which if the eldest son was dead, his son succeeded. The 
Emperor appointed him to the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, 

gave him the title of Rlio, and the fief of Bund! and Kanker and 
the neighbouring parganas which formed the home territory of Rao 
Ratan*. When he came from the Balaghat and did homage, he 
presented 40 elephants, which had belonged to his grandfather. 
Eighteen, the value of which was L^khs of rupees were kept and 
the rest returned. He was granted a robe of honour, a horse with 
silver trappings, and a flag and drums‘L Later he was appointed to 
the Deccan, and in company with Khan Zaman he, in the 6ch year, 
distinguished himself by his loyal service in the siege of Daulatabad 
by superintending the batteries, providing aid wherever required, and 
bringing in provisions from Zafarnagar^. 

with his small force was besieged till on signing a written agreement he was 
allowed to evacuate. 

For the earlier career of Satrasal sec Irvine, loc. cit. pp. 228-230. 

1 Sec Maathir'Hl'Umara, Text, ll. pp. 208-211, translation antea, pp, 
603-605. 

2 Taken fram Badshahnama, I, pt. i. pp. 401, 4^2. 

3 Op. cf^., p. 417. 4 Op. di., pp. 503, 505, 510, 519. 
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One night the Dcccanis finding the defenders oft their guard 
attacked the quarters of Khan Zaman of which the Rao had charge. 
He stood firm and bravely defended the place. The Deccanls retired 
after killing the brother’s son of Bahlill, In the 7th year he performed 
valiant deeds in the siege of Parenda*. In the 8th year when the 
government of the Biilaghat was entrusted to Khan Zaman, the Rao 
was attached^ to him. In the gth year when the Emperor proceeded 
to Khandesh to chastise Sahu Bhonsle and for comforting his Dcccan 
subjects, the Rao and ^itn Zaman joined*^ him after his arrival near 
Burhanpur. Later wlien three armies were sent out under the 

commands of three leading officers, the Rao was placed in the van 

of the army under Khan Zaman, and at all times and in all places he 
with the said ^an exerted bravely in the chastisement of the 
malcontents. In his ahsence {ghaibana i.c. without personally appear¬ 
ing at the Court) his rank was advanced to 3,000 foot with 3,000 
horse by an increase'^ of 1,000 horse. After having spent a few 

years in the Dcccan he came* in the 15th year to the Court in 

attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurnngzlb Governor of the Deccan. 
In the same year he was deputed*^ wdth Sultan Dara Shikoh to the 
Qandahar campaign. On his return in the i8th year he was granted 
a robe of honour, and was permitted to go to his country^. In the 
19th year he* went with Prince Murad Bakhsh on the campaign to 
BalUi and Badaldishan. When the said Prince on account of inexperi¬ 
ence left that country, the Rao returned to Peshawar either on account 
of the unsuitability of the climate or from love for his native country. 
The Emperor ordered the Attock officers not to allow him to cross** 
(the Indus). In the 20th year when Sultan Aurangzlb was appointed 
to that province, he accompanied him, and distinguished himself in 
the fights with the Ozbegs and Alamanan. When the Prince by 


1 Baiishahnama, I, pt. ii, j-p. 33-47. 
3 Of. cit., p. 135. 

5 Bsdshahnama, II, p. 284, 

7 Op. cit., pp. 387, 388. 

9 Op. cH., p. 633. 


2 Op. cit., p. 63. 

4 Op. cU., p. 177. 

6 Op. cit., p. 293. 

8 Op. cit., p. 4^4. 
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his father's orders made over the province to Nadhar Muhammad, 
and returned to Kabul, the Rao was summoned to the Court from 
Kabul, and he arrived there in the 21st year; he paid his respects 
and was allowed to go to his home. In the 22nd year he was 
summoned to the Court, and granted the rank of 3,500 foot with 
3,5100 horse, and sent^ with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb on the 
campaign to Qandahar, which had passed into the hands of the 
Iranians. He was sent with Rustam Khan and Qulij j^an to Bust, 
and fought bravely^ in the battle with the Iranians. In the 25th 
year with the said Prince'*, and in the 26th year with"* Prince Dara 
Shikoh he was again sent on the same expedition. In the 29th year 
he was appointed to the Dcccan, which province had been assigned 
to Prince Aurangzlb, and in the taking of the forts of Bldar and 
KalyanI had frequent encounters with the Deccanis, and performed 
valuable services through bravely sticking firmly to his allotted 
positions. In the 31st year when there was a change of affairs, and 
Sultan Data Shikoh in spite of the counter orders of Shah Jahan, 
appointed strict Sazdwals for sending back*'^ to the Court the officers 
who had been deputed to the Dcccan and thus in spite of the fact 
that Sultan Aurangzlb was busy with the siege of Bijapur and was 
within a day or two of taking it, the Rao left without the Prince's 
leave, and returned to the Court. In the battle near Agra in 1068 
A.H. (1658 A.D.) between the two Princes he was*^ in Dara Shikoh's 
vanguard. He performed great deeds of valour, and courageously 
attacked the centre of Sultan Aurangzib's army, where he was slain 
by the brave warriors of that force^. 


I ’Amal SMih, III, p. 71. 2 Op. cit., p. 89. 

3 Op. cit,t p. 139. ^ ^Alamgtrn^ma^ p. 29, 

5 Op. cit,, p. 95, 

6 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, I, p. 403. His name 
there is given as Chliatra Sal. Sec also Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn.), II, pp. 388, 

389- 

7 op. cit., p. 157. 
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He was the son of Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan whose account* 
has been included in this work. In ihc istycarol Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s reign he was given the rank“ of 1,000 with 5,00 horse, and 
when his father was appointed Governor of Kabul, he was attached 
to him, and went with the advance force. After the suppression of 
Nadhar Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balldj, in that province, he 
was rewarded with an increase of 500 with 100 horse, and in tlie 3rd 
year his rank was advanced to 2,000 with 700 horse. Afterwards, 
he appeared at the Court in the Deccan, and in the 4tli year was 
appointed to assist ‘Azam f^an, who had requested for his appoint¬ 
ment. His rank was increased to 2,500 with 1,000 horse. In the 
5th year he went off to his father who had been appointed Governor 
of Delhi. In the 6th year he had an increase of i ,000 horse, and 
was granted a flag and drums, and appointed raiijdar'^ of the Laklil 
Jangal in succession to Jan NitXulr Khan. In the 8th year he was 
removed* from there, and in the 9th year when the Fhnpcror went 
to the Deccan, he was appointed'' with Daman to devastate 

Adil Khan's territories. He rendered good service in the siege and 
capture^of the fort of Ausa*^, and as a reward received in the loth 
year an increase of 500 horse. In the 13th year' he was promoted 
to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 15th year he came 
to the Court from the Deccan*^ in attendance on Sultan Aurangzib 
Bahadur, and went with Sultan Dara Shikoh when he left for Qanda- 

1 Maafjnr-til-Umara, Text, HI, pp, 163-168, Beveridge & Ptasliad’s 
translation, I, pp. 831-834. 

2 BadshTihnama, I, pt. i, p. 121. 

3 Of, at., p. 476. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p. 64. 

5 Id., p. 136. 

6 Odgir in Badshahnama. I, pt. ii, pp. 217, 218. 

7 Badshahnama, II, p. 205. 


8 Id., p. 204. 
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har with the intention of fighting with the ruler of Iran. In the 
17th year, he was appointed^ Governor of Junair on the death of 
Sipiihdar I^an. Probably he was also Faujdar of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar, which office was taken from him in the 22 nd year. 
As he was ill for a long time, he was deprived of his rank. In the 
2gth year after recovering his health he came to the Court, and was 
appointed to the rank of 3,000 with 1,200 horse, and made Faujdar 
of Tirhvit, and received many of its estates in fief in succession to 
‘Abdur Rasiil son of ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur. After reaching there 
he died in 1065 A.H. (1655 A.D.). His son Shafqat Ullah, at 
the end of Shah Jahiin's reign had the rank of 500 with 150 horse. 
In the 28th year he was appointed Commandant of the fort of Trim- 
bak in the Deccan, and in the 31st year was promoted as Superinten¬ 
dent of the Bangash. In the ist year of Aurangzib’s reign he was 
exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,000 with 250 horse, and granted 
the title of his father^. In the i6th year when Shuja‘at Khan Ra‘dan- 
daz Khan went to chastise the Afghans of the Khaibar, he was sent as 
second-in-command of the artillery. In the 17th year he accompa¬ 
nied*' Sultan Muhammad Akbar, who had been appointed to 
proceed to Kabul by the route of Kohat. In the 21st year he was 
appointed Faujdar of Qanaujh Later he was, for a while, under 
censure, but in the 28th year he was pardoned, and appointcM''^ 2nd 
Mir Ttizuk. He died in the 29th year*'. His son Rahmat Ullah 
received a mourning robe. 


1 hi., p. 378. 

2 *Alamgirnamay p. 127. His father’s death ii\ Bihar is also recorded on 
the same page. 

3 MdTithtr'-i'^Alamgtrt, p. 136. 

4 Id ., p. 163. 

5 Id ., p. 255. 

6 Id., p. 267. The name of his son is not mentioned there, 
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SHAD! KHAN OZBliG 
(Vol. II, pp. 661, 662). 

He was a Mansabdar during the reign of Hinpeior Shiih jahan, 
and was posted to the I'orL of Qandahar. In the 22nd year corres* 
ponding to 1058 A.H. (1648 A.D.) when the King ol. Iran came to 
rake the fort, and encamped in the garden of Ganj ‘All Khan, Shadi 
Kh an had charge of the VVais Qaran Gate on bclialf of IGiwwas Khan 
the Commandant of the fort. After the sic^e had lasted a lone time, 
he turned unfaithful to his sale, and following the path of disgrace 
allied himself w'lth the enemv. He also led away Qibchaq f^ian—whose 
account has been written separately—from the straight path. With 
some other Mansdbdars he went to the Commandant of the fort and 
represented that as the roads were blocked by snow tlicrc was no hope 
of rcinforccnients reacliing tlicm, and that from the energy with which 
the Iranian army was conducting the siege it was evident that the fort 
would soon be captured. After that they would have neither any 
chance of safety for themselves, nor could they hope to rescue their 
children and families. Tlic Commandant, who had lost courage, 
instead ol using his sword contented himself with admonishing them. 

Verse 

Whenever it is essential for you to prescribe an operation! 

If you apply an ointment (instead), it is of no avail. 

Then he retired to his house. After a few days he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Commandant that a person by the name of Muhammad 

1 The account appears to be based cmi Siiiih, HI, pp. 73-77. The 

<late of surrender of the fort of Qamlahar is given there as 8th Safr—see also 
Kh afi Khan, I, pp. 688, 689 where the tlatc is 9i.h Safr 1059 A.H, Tlie year 
1056 A.H. as given in the Text of Maathir above, is a mistake for 1059 A.H. 
as Shacli l£han was appointed to Qandahar only in 1058 A.H. See also Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena’s History of Shah fahan, pp. 224, 225 where tlie dace of 
surrender of the fort is given as February ii, 1649. Cambridge 

History of India, IV, p. 204. For Qibchaq l^hin sec Maathir-ubUmara. Text, 
III, pp. 82-85, translation, antea^ pp. 524-5^^ 
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Beg with Sharaf'ud'Din—who was the Superintendent of buildings 
and stores of the fort of Bust—had come on behalf of the ruler of Iran 
with some messages, and had brought four letters. The Commandant 
sent Mirak Hasan Ba^sht to send back the messenger. When Mlrak 
Hasan reached the Gate, he found that Shadi Khan had seated Muha¬ 
mmad Beg inside the Gate, and that Qibchaq Khan and a number of 
Mansabdars were also sitting there. Accordingly he returned and 
informed the Commandant. He sent his writer {Lashkar navts) to 
take charge of Muhammad Beg, and to send Qibchiic] Khan and Shad! 
Khan to him. When they arrived, he asked them why they admitted 
an enemy (inside the fort) without his permission. They replied that 
he brought some letters, and it did not seem right to send him back 
without seeing them. The Commandant went himself to the Gate, 
and read the letters. When he learnt that the fort of Bust had been 
taken, he agreed to five days (i.e. surrender on the fifth day). On 
the 5th day 28th Safr 1056 A.H. (5th April, 1646 A.D.) Shad! 
Khan made over the Wais Qaran Gate to ‘All Quli Khan, the leader 
of the King of Iran’s forces, and himself went with Qibchaq fOiiin to 
the King of Iran. 

SHAHAM KHAN JALAIR' 

(Vol. II, pp. 603-605). 

He was one of the old officers of Emperor Akbar. His father 
Babii Beg Jalair had rendered good services for the dynasty. Emperor 
Humayun appointed him the Governor of Jaunpur. As the climate 
of Bengal suited that Prince, the gates of pleasure and enjoyment were 
opened. Jalal Khan also known as Salim Shah in accordance with his 
father Shcr Shah’s instructions arrived at Jaunpur, and besieged it. 
Baba Beg defended the place with bravery^ and skill. Afterwards in 

1 Blochmann in his translation of A'in, I (znd edn.), pp. 450, 451 publish¬ 
ed a more detailed biography of Shaham Khan Jalair. 

2 Akbarnamay Text, I, pp. 153, 154, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 336. 
Jalal fc^han however succeeded in taking possession of Jaunpur, sec S. K. Banerji’s 
Humayun Badshahy I, p. 220. 
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the affair of the Chausa ferry in 946 A.H. (1539 A,D.) when Sher 
Shah attacked Humayun*s camp unawares and defeated him, and 
Humayun fled in confusion to Agra, he appointed Baba Beg to escort 
HajI Bcgam and other ladies of the harem. The royal soul was 
killed^ at the door of the royal enclosure by the Afghans. Shaham 
Khan by his good and devoted service under Emperor Akbar attained 
the rank of Amtr. When he was deputed with Khan Khan-In Mun‘im 
Khan for the conquest of Bengal, it so happened that the Khan 
Khanan died there, and the officers for protecting the country selected 
him as their leader^. After this, in the 32nd year, his fief in Garh 
was fixed in accordance with a rank of 3,000. Later he was favoured 
by the Emperor by appointment as Governor of Delhi. When after 
a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, in the 43rd year, Delhi became 
the seat of royalty, it was reported that Shaham fGia.n had made over 
the administration of the place to some greedy persons, and was him¬ 
self spending the time in idleness. He was censured and placed in the 
background** (i.c. removed from office). In the Asir campaign in the 
Deccan, in accordance with the royal orders, he collected equipments, 
and arrived quickly. As a result he was again exalted with favours^. 
During the siege he died of dysentery in the 45th year in the month 
of Dhul Hijjali 1009 A.H. (May, 1601 A.D/’). 


1 Akbarnamay Text, I, p. 159. Beveridge's translation, 1 , p. 343 - also 

Bancrji op. cit,^ p. 232. 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 160, Beveridge's translation, HI, pp. 226-228. 

3 Op. cit.y Text, p. 749. translation, p. 1118. 

4 Op. cit.y Text, p. 772, translation, p. 1154 . 

5 Op. cit.y Text, p. 774, translation, p. 1156. In regard to his death see 

Beveridge's note 2 on p. 1156 and Index, p. 56 from which it would be seen 

that he died in August. 1600. 
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SHAHAMAT ]mAN SAIYID QASIM BARAH 
(Vol, II, pp. 681-683). 

Originally he was in the service of Dara Shikoh, and with his 
headquarters in the fort of Allahabad he looked after the adniinistra- 
tion of that province on his behalf. When Dara Shikoh after being 
defeated went to the Panjab, Aurangzib sent Khan Dauran Saiyid 
Mahmud to take the fort (of Allahabad) either by negotiation or by 
force. Meanwhile Muhammad Shuja* in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment with AurangzTb had taken possession of the province of Bihar, 
and while Aurangzib was In the Pan jab pursuing Dara Shikoh, 
Muhammad Shujfi* advanced on finding the capital deserted, and the 
Governors of the forts of Rohtas and Chunar—who held these forts 
on behalf of Dara Shikoh—made these over to Muhammad Shuja* in 
accordance with instructions in letters from Dara Shikoh written after 
his flight. Saiyd Qasim also informed Muhammad Shuja‘ about this 
arrangement^ and when the latter came to Allahabad, went and 
waited upon him. He was^ with him in battle, but after his defeat 
returned before him to Allahabad, which Muhammad Shuja* had left 
under his charge. After Muhammad Shuja‘ arrived there he sagaci¬ 
ously refused to surrender the strong fort to him. When news was 
received of the approach of Prince Muhammad Sultan and Mu‘azzam 
Khan—who had been appointed to pursue Shuja*—he sought an 
alliance with Khan Dauran, and made the surrender of the fort a means 
of attaining his intercession^. In accordance with the royal orders he 
reached the Court in the 1 st year, and paid his respects. He was 
honoured by the grant of a robe of honour, the rank of 3,000 with 
1,000 horse, and the title of Shaliamat Khan^. In the 2nd year he 

1 The above account of the surrenders of the forts of Rohtas and Chunar 
to Shuja' by Ram Singh and ‘Abdul Jalil, the Commandants of the forts on 
behalf of Dara Shikoh, and the otfer by Saiyid Qasim ^an to surrender the 
fort of Alllihabad to nim is taken from *Alamgirnama, p. 225. 

2 Op, cit., p. 257. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 285, 286. 


4. Op. cit., pp. 303, 304. 
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was appointed Thanadar of Ghazmn^ in succession to Shamshcr Khan 
Tarin. In the 4th year he was removed from there, and nominated 
as an auxiliary of the province of Kabul. In the 6di year he was 
exalted by being appointed^ to the charge of the fort of Kabul. He 
was for a long time in that country. Sometimes he was in charge and 
at other times he was only included amongst oHicers appointed to that 
province. He died in the z^th^ year. Nusrat Yar Khan, his brother's 
son attained a high rank in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
but did not accomplish anything. 

SHAHBAZ ]^AN alias SHERU ROHILA 
(Vol. II, pp. 650, 651). 

In the ist year of Emperor Shah jahan’s reign he received the 
title"* of Shahbaz ^an, and was deputed * with Mahabat 10 }an when 
he was sent to chastise Nadhr Muhammad Khan the ruler of Bal kh , 
who was creating a disturbance round about Kabul. Afterwards he 
was sent with ‘Abdullah Khan to chastise Jujhar Singh Bundlla who 
had rebelled for the first time. In the 3rd year he was appointed to 
Basim along with Rao Ratan Hara, and granted‘s a flag. Afterwards 
he went^ to the fort of Qandahar in the Dcccan with NasTri f^ian, 
and rendered good service in its capture. Tlien he went*' with A‘zam 
lOian to BhalkT and Chatkoha in Bldar, and in the 4th year corres¬ 
ponding to 1040 A.H. (1630 A.D.) he was killed with his son in 
royal service in a battle which ensued during a foraging expedition 
when Bahadur Khan Rohila and Yusuf Muhammad Khan of Tfish- 

1 Mamgtrnama, p. 341. 

2 Of. cit., p. 834. 

3 His appointment as die Commandant of the Kabul fort in the 24th year 

is recorded in p. 196, and the appointment of his successor 

in the same year on p. 207. 

4 Badshahnama^ 1, pt. i, p. 204. 

5 Of. cit.t p. 213. 

7 Of. cit., p. 374. 


6 Of. cit.^ p. 298. 
8 Of. cit.» p. 379. 
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kand were taken prisoners by the DeccanTs\ He had attained the 
rank^ of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 

SHAHBAZ KHAN KAMBO^^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 590-601). 

He"* was sixth in descent from Haji Jamal, who was a disciple 
of Mal^dum Baha'-ud-Din Zakria of Multan. It is stated that a 
darwesh asked the MaWidum to give him, for the love of God, an 
ashraft in the name of each of the prophets. The Mal^dum was 
perplexed and the HajT said to him, “Make over the man to me/’ 
He took him to his home and said, “Mention the name of each pro¬ 
phet, and receive an ashrafV\ The darwesh named ten or twenty, and 
received an ashraft for each, and then humbly confessed that he could 
not name any more. When this was reported to the Makhdum, he 
blessed HajI Jamal by saying that no one of his descendants would 
ever have a deficient intellect. Accordingly most men of the Kambu 
family arc famed throughout India for the sharpness of their intellect. 
Shahbaz f^an at first passed his days like his ancestors in asceticism 
and as a darwesh. Later, he discharcred so well the duties of the Kot- 
wait that his work met with the approval of the Emperor Akbar, and he 
was promoted from the rank of 100 to that of an AmJr, and appointed 
Mtr-Tuzuk^ In the i6th year when Lashkar ^an, the Chief Bakh- 
sht, was censured, his office was assigned to Shahbaz Khan, and after 
sometime he was appointed* the Chief Bakhsht. In the 21st year he 
was deputed to punish the turbulent Rathors, especially Kala son of 
Ram Ral grandson of Rai Middeo, and to reduce the fort of Siwana 


1 Badshahnama, I, pp. 380, 3^** 

2 Badshahnama^ I, pt. ii, p. 298. 

3 For Kambu see Yazdani "Amal Sdlih^ 1 , pp. 3, 4, and edition of Elliot’s 
Glossary, 1 , p. 304. 

4 Blochmann’s translation of A*‘tn, I (2nd edition), pp. 436-440. Haji 
Jamal is called Haji Isma’il, and the story is differently told there. 

5 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 364, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 5 ^ 9 » 53 U- 
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in the J 5 dhpur territory. A number of the recalcitrants of the 
neighbourhood had collected in the fort of Dcokur, and he first 
addressed himself to reducing it. He was soon victorious, and a 
large number of the rebels were killed. After tliat he took the fort 
of Dutara, and then applied himself to the taking of Siwanah—which 
was one of the famous fortresses m the country. The garrison capitula¬ 
ted and surrendered the^ fort. Shahbaz fOian returned to the Court, 
and was graciously received. 

In the same year, which corresponded to 984 A.H. (1576 A.D.), 
Shahbaz I^an was deputed against Raja Gajpad who was one of the 
leading Zamindars of Bihar. Gajpad had always collaborated with 
the imperial troops and rendered good service in subduing Bcngfil, but 
he developed some improper ideas in his head, and returned to his 
domain. At the time of confusion, which followed in Bengal after 
the death of Munhm Khan, Gajpad adopted evil ways, became a 
robber, and began to plunder and devastate the country, harhat 
Khan, the fief-holder of Arrah, and his sons Farhang Khan and Qara 
Taq Khan fell in battle against him. When Shahbaz Khan came, the 
pillars of Gajpau’s power shook and he thought it best to fly from the 
area. Shahbaz Khan did not give up the pursuit and followed 
him wherever he went and finally besieged him in JagdiJspur which 
was his strongest fort. When the fort was reduced after a time, his 
family were made prisoners and he became a vagabond. Shahbaz 
^lan also took the fort of Shergarh which Sri Ram, the son of Gajpad, 
was holding. At this time the fort of Rohtas—which is impossi¬ 
ble to reduce by ordinary means—was in the hands of Junaid 
Kararanl. He made it over to Saiyid Muhammad, a trusted servant. 
When Junaid Kararanl died, Muzaffar Khan sec off to take the 
fort. Saiyid Muhammad turned to Shahbaz Khan and implored 
for protection. This was granted, and he delivered the fort^. 

1 Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 167, 168, Beveridge's translation. III. pp. 
238, 278. I have Beveridge followed for the names of the forts. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 185-189, Beveridge's translation. III, pp. 
260-268. 
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After these distinguished services Shahbaz ^an returned to 
the Court, and received boundless favours. Later, he was appointed 
to chastise the proud Rana Partap, and in the 23rd year, 986 A.H., 
1578-79 A.D., he besieged the fort of Kombalmir, which had seldom 
before been taken. The Rana was frightened, and in the dead of 
the night lied disguised in the dress of a sanydst and went and hid 
himself in the hills. The fort was captured, and the next day the 
forts of the Gogandah and Udaipur were taken possession of. He 
left no part of the territory undevastated, and having annexed it 
established fifty thdnas in the hill country (Kohistan), and thirty- 
five outside it from Udaipur to Purmandal. He made Duda, the 
son of Ral Surjan Hara, who had always been turbulent, submissive, 
and took him with himself to the Court, and received royal favours. 
He was again deputed to the Ajmer Province in the neighbourhood 
of the area for punishing the obstreperous. Accordingly Rana 
Partap—whose family and belongings had been plundered—found 
his territory clear of evil doers and occupied by an army. Other 
recalcitrants became so alarmed that they considered every morning 
and every evening their last. 

When the disturbance of the disloyal officers occurred in Bihar 
and Bengal, Shahbaz Khan was sent there. But in his presumption 
he could not get on with Khan A‘zam Koka, who had also been 
deputed to chastise the rebels. He acted independently in uprooting 
the seditious mongers of Bihar. He administered suitable punishment 
to ‘Arab Bahadur, and moved off to chastise the rebels of Jagespur. 
When it became known that Ma‘sum Khan Farrankhudi had gone 
astray, and that ‘Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him, 
Shahbaz Khan hastened to Audh (Oudh). Near Sultanpur Bilharl, 
25 kos from Audh (Faizabad) an engagement took place. Ma‘sum 
Khan attacked the Centre, and Shahbaz Khan losing control fled; 
nor did he turn rein till he reached Jaunpur, some 30 kos distant. 
Accidentally a report of the death of Ma‘sum Khan dispersed 
his troops, and at this time the left wing of the imperialists rushed 
into action. After a short fighting Ma‘sum Khan was wounded and 
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fled to Audh. When Shahbaz heard the good news of the 

victory, he quickly renewed the battle 7 kos from Audh. After a 
hard fight the enemies were defeated and had to disperse in various 
directions as they could not establish themselves in Audh. 

When the disturbance of these sedition-mongers was quelled, 
Shahbaz i^an marched to the Capital city of Agra, and in the absence 
of the Emperor—who had gone to Kabul to put dow^n Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim—he in accordance with instructions carried on the admi¬ 
nistration of that great city in the Emperor’s absence. In the 26th 
year on the return of the Emperor he offered his obeisance*. As 
world’s wine casts away men at a time when they have performed out¬ 
standing deeds, he fell into presumptuous ways during this time when 
there was the hunt at Nagarchm, the Ba^shls at the time of assigning 
the watches placed him below Mirza Khan son of Bairam Khan. As 
wine had encouraged him, he left his place and uttered unseemly 
expressions. Emperor Akbar with a view to teach him wisdom made 
him over to Ral Sal Darbarl^. When in the 28th year, Khan A‘zam 
who had become sick of the Bengal climate, requested for appointment 
in some other area, Shahbaz I^an was sent*'^ to administer that area 
with a large contingent of officers. On reaching the place he went on 
an expedition to Ghoraghat to fight with Ma‘sum ^lan Kabuli, and 
after a hard struggle defeated him. The elephant Parshad and other 
spoils fell into his hands, and Shahbaz Khan pursued Ma‘sum Kh iin 
to the country of Bhati where he had taken refuge. 

Bhatl is a low lying country to the south of Tanda, and is nearly 
qoo kos long (broad) and almost joo kos broad (long from North to 
South). As Bengal is a higher level tract than this area, the latter 
is known as Bhati. When this tract was devastated by the imperia¬ 
list troops, and Baktrapur, the residence of the ruler of Bhati was 
sacked, and Sonargaon taken possession of, and the shores of Brahma¬ 
putra— which is a great river which comes from China (Tibet)—were 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p, 372, Beveridge’s translation^ HI, p. 5-46. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, HI, p. 375. Beveridge's translation, HI, pp. 550, 55 i 

3 Akbarnama^ Text, Hi, pp. ^oi, 402, Beveridge’s translation, HI, p. 594 - 
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conquered, Isa, the Zamlndar of the place, failed to defeat the impe¬ 
rialist armies, and so was obliged to have recourse to blandishments 
and propose peace. It was agreed that a royal Superintendent should 
be placed in charge of Sonargaon, and that Ma‘sum Khan should be 
sent off to Mecca, provided the imperial army was withdrawn. While 
Shahbaz ^an after crossing the rivers was waiting for the execution 
of the engagements, Tsa temporised, and finally turning the page pre¬ 
pared for battle. The officers were disgusted with Shahbaz Khan*s 
overbearing and proud behaviour, and instead of co-operating with 
him everyone deserted him. He was forced to retreat to Tanda, and all 
the acquisitions (of territory) were lost. Some persons lost their lives, 
and a number were taken as prisoners. The enemy being emboldened 
recovered possession of several places, Shahbaz Khan, on account of 
the treachery and dissension in his command prepared to return to the 
Presence. On receiving the news the Emperor appointed Sazawats 
and ordered him to return. The fief-holders of Biliar were deputed 
to accompany him. Shahbaz Khan obeying the orders turned back, 
and through his great exertions recovered the lost places. He repeated¬ 
ly defeated the culprit Ma‘sum, who thereupon became a vagabond*. 

In the 30th year, selfishness and arrogance resulted in a dissension 
between Shahbaz Khan and Sadiq Khan. Sadiq Khan in accordance 
with the orders of the Emperor took up the management of Bengal, 
and Shahbaz F^ian retired from the territory before the work had been 
finished. After sometime he went with the Sazawals^ of His 
Majesty from Bihar to Bengal and addressed himself to the settlement 
of the country. He overthrew many of the rebels, and sending a force 
to Bhatl reduced the Zamlndar to obedience. He also appointed a 
force to Kokrah—which was a populous country between Orissa and 
the Deccan—and collected much booty; Madhu Singh the land-holder 
of the place paid a tribute. When in the 32nd year tranquillity had 
been established in that territory, and Sa‘Id ^an reached there from 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 460, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 695. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 448, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 672, 673. 
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Bihar> Shahbaz Khan proceeded to Court, and in the 34th year was 
appointed Kdtwal of the imperial canip\ Later he was deputed to 
chastise the Afghans of Sawad (Sawat). As he returned from there 
without permission, he was put into prison^. He was released after 
two years, and was made guardian of Mirza Shahrukh who had been 
appointed to Malwa. Then he and Mirza were appointed to the 
Deccan campaign under the leadership of Prince Murad. During the 
siege of Ahmadnagar, when the inhabitants of Shahr-i-Nau—which 
was known as Burhanabad —were relying upon a promise of protection 
which they had received from the Prince, Shahbaz l^an out of bigotry 
made a pretence of visiting the quarter known as Langar-Duazdah 
Imam (the House of the i a Imams), and which was mostly inhabited 
by ShT‘as. He gave a hint to his soldiers to plunder the arca*\ The 
Deccanis therefore lost faith in the assurances of the Moghuls, and 
most of them went off into exile. The Prince was displeased. As 
Shahbaz ^an had long been on bad terms with Sadiq Khan, the 
guardian of the Prince, he without leave went off to Mfdwa, Emperor 
Akbar deprived him of his fief there, and transferred it to Mirza 
Shahrukh^. He was sent to Ajmer® in the 43rd year, and in the 
expedition against the Rana was appointed to the advanced forces of 
Prince Sultan Salim who bad marched with this purpose from Allaha¬ 
bad. As he was addicted so taking quicksilver, and was more than 
seventy years of age, he developed pains in his arms and waist. He 
recovered a little, but at Ajmer was again attacked by the same 
malady and suffered from high fever. As a result of treatment by 
the physicians he recovered his health, but in the 44th year of the 

1 Akbamama^ Text, III, p, 537, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 817. 

2 Akbarnamat Text, III, p. 5 ^ 4 * Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 885. He 
was released in the 38th year. Text, p. 641, translation, p. 985, and according 
to the Badayfini had to pay a fine of 7 lakhs of rupees. 

3 See, however, Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 699, Beveridge^ translation, 
III, p. 1046. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 717, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1069. 

5 Akbarnama^ Text, III, p. 749, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 1120. 
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reign of Emperor Akbar, corresponding to 1008 A.H. (1599 A.D), 
he suddenly died^. The Prince took possession of his belongings, 
and without finishing the campaign returned to Allahabad, and 
unfurled the flag of independence. 

It is stated t!hat Shahbaz Khan had directed in his will that he 
should be buried in the enclosure of the tomb of ^waja Mu‘m-ud- 
Dln, May Lord have mercy on him! The custodians objected, and 
he had to be buried outside. In the night the F^waja appeared to 
them in a dream and enjoined them saying that Shahbaz Khan was 
one of the favoured ones, and that they should bury him inside in 
the northern part of the dome. Next day, at their insistence, the 
body was removed and placed in the appointed spot. His piety and 
asceticism were well-known. He observed all the canons of the SharVat 
to the letter. He did not follow the prevailing custom of the day 
of trimming his beard short and did not drink any wines, nor did 
he have the word disciple (Muftd) engraved on his ring. He never 
missed the night or morning prayers or the afternoon ones, nor did 
he ever fail in his ablutions and he was always telling the rosary 
which he had in his hand. He did not talk of worldly affairs 
between the afternoon and evening prayers. One day towards the 
end of the day Emperor Akbar was enjoying fresh air on the bank 
of the Fathpur tank. He was holding Shahbaz Khan*s arms, 
and began to discourse with him. Shahbaz Khan all the time 
kept watching the sun. Hakim Abul Path—who was standing at a 
distance—said to Hakim ‘All, “If this man does not miss his evening 
prayers today, we will know that he is really pious”. When the 
time of prayers was at hand, Shahbaz Khan represented the matter 
to the Emperor. The latter replied, “You can miss it; surely you 
are not going to leave me alone”. Shahbaz Khan withdrew his arm, 
spread his dofatta (shawl) on the ground, and began saying his 
prayers, and then proceeded to tell his beads. Emperor Akbar every 
now and then struck his hand on his head, and asked him to get up. 


I Akbartiama, Text, III, p. 764, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1142. 
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Hakim Abul Path said, “It is not fair to interrupt this good man*\ 
so he went forward and urged, ‘^All the favours should not be shown 
to this person only, there are others who are hoping for such a kind¬ 
ness (i.e. to be spoken to)’\ The Emperor left Shahbaz 
went over to them. It is on account of such acts that ShaiUi Abul 
Fadl has recorded^ in his favour that in regard to every kind of 
service and as a military leader he would have had few equals, if he 
had not been imbued with excess of formality; and had he opened 
his lips with discretion he would have been adorned with the tiara of 
greatness. In energy and liberality he was unequalled; all were 
astonished and some said he had got hold of the philosopher’s stone 
(sang-i-pdras). This is a stone which, whenever it touches a metal 
in the melted and deliquescent state, transmutes it into gold. It 
IS stated that it is found in the province of Mfilwa. It was found 
before the time of Vikramajit in the reign of Raja Jai Singh Deo. 
1 he fort of Mandu was completed in twelve years with gold produced 
by such a stone. One day he had arranged a feast on the bank of 
the river Narbada, and wished to give a bountiful present to his 
Brahman. As he had to some extent withdrawn himself from wordly 
affairs, he presented him*this stone. The Brahman in his ignorance 
was greatly enraged and went and flung it into the river; he had 
thus to regret his foolish action eternally. On account of the depth 
of the water it could not be recovered, and nowadays no trace of it 
is to be found. 

It is stated that Shahbaz ^an had an excellent establishment of 
servants. Out of these there were ten of them who each received a 
lac a year. In the Brahmaputra campaign he had 9,000 troopers of 
his own. Every Friday eve he gave a thousand ashraps as a shtrini 
naikar (present of sweetmeats) to Hadrat Ghautli-uhShaqlln. May 
God have mercy on him! To the men of the Kambu tribe he was so 
liberal that no one of them throughout India was left in distressed 
circumstances. After his death for fifty years ashraps and rupees 


I Akbarnama, Text^ III, p. 764. 
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used to be unearthed from his buried treasures. What is strange, 
however, is that up to the 40th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign his 
rank was not more than that of 2,000. People’s idea about his 
having found the philosopher’s stone, therefore, gained currency, 
though that does not appear credible. His sons did not attain a high 
rank. Ilham Ullah, one of the sons, became the recorder of Baglana 
in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, and spent his life there. But 
Karam Ullah^, the brother of Shahbaz Khan was possessed of excellent 
qualities. He died a natural death at Sironj in 1002 A. H (1593-94 

A.D.). 

SHAH BEG KHAN ARGHON^* 

(Vol. II, pp. 642*645). 

He was known as the Khan Dauran, and was tine son of Ibrahim 
Beg Charlk^. In his younger days he was a servant of Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, and was posted as the Governor of Peshawar. After 
the Mirza’s death, and when Raja Man Singh in accordance with 
Emperor Akbar’s orders crossed the Indus to bring over his family, 
Shah Beg went away to Kabul^, but later came to the Court with the 
Mirza’s children; he was appointed to a suitable post'\ He distin¬ 
guished himself in chastising the Yusufzals in Swat and Bajaur®, and 
was granted I^ushab as his assignment. He did good service in the 
conquest of Tatta (Sind) under the Khan i^anan, and as a reward 
was raised to the rank of 2,500. In the 39th year when Mirza 
Muzzafar Husain of Qandahar, the Safavl, expressed his desire to 
enter the Emperor’s service, Shah Beg Khan was deputed from Banga- 

1 He forged the letter which led to Shah Mansur being hanged, sec 
MaSthir-uUUmara. Text, L p. 657. 

2 The biography is freely translated by Blochmann, A*in I (2nd edn.), 
pp. 408-410. 

3 Blochmann has Harik. 

4 Akbarnamat Text, III, p. 469, Beveridge’s translation,. III, p. 706. 

5 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 473. translation. III, pp. 713, 714. 

6 Op, cit,. Text, p. 487, translation, III, p. 734. 
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shat to govern Qandahar'. He did great deeds in uprooting the 
Kakars, who for a long time had been committing robberies and terro¬ 
rising the inhabitants; and in the 42nd year he was exalted to the 
rank of 3,500. 

In the I St year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign Husain ^an Shamlil, 
the Governor of Herat on hearing of the death of Emperor Akbar 
came with a I^urasan army and besieged Qandahar. Shah Beg IGian 
with a stout heart and proper courage daily sent out well arranged 
forces for fighting, and at night he sat on the top of the citadel and 
held festivities. When the Iranian envoy came to the fort, there was 
great shortage of grain, but Shah Beg ^an from his own stores 
heaped up every kind of corn in the streets and markets, so that the 
enemy might not be able to have an idea of the prevailing distress. 
As the siege had been started without the sanction of the Iranian king 
Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, Husain Kh an was rebuked and he had to return 
unsuccessful. In accordance with the royal commands Shiih Beg Kh an 
came to Kabul from Qandahar in 1016 A.H, (1607-08 A.D.), and 
waited upon Emperor Jahangir®. He was rewarded by promotion to 
the rank of 5,000, the grant of the title of Khan Dauran, and was 
appointed Governor of Kabul and Afghanistan. Fiom Hasanabdal he 
was permitted to return to his territory^. He served there for a long 
time. When as a result of old age he lost his physical strength, and 
became incapable of riding or carrying out forced marches—which 

1 AkbarnHma, Text, pp, 633, 634, translation. III, pp. 972, 973. 

2 Op. cit„ Text, p. 650, translation. III, p. 999. 

3 The author seems to have confused the events to some extent. Shah 
Beg Khan was promoted to the rank of 5,000 in the New Year’s great feast, 
vide Rogers & Beveridge's translation of TUzuk, I, p. 49 * The report of the 
attack on Qandahar was received later, vide pp. 70, 71 whence the account in 
Maathir is taken, also see p. 86 where the Shah of Persia’s intervention is men¬ 
tioned, as also of Shah Beg Khan returning to the Court with the relieving 
force. 

4 He was appointed to Tirali, Kabul, Bangash and the province of Swat 
and Bajaiir, and received the title of ^an Dauran and various presents, op. cii., 
p. 128. 
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were essential for a Governor of Afghanistan—he was recalled to the 
Court, and appointed Governor of Tatta^ (Sind). In the 14th year 
he on the score of advanced age tendered his resignation. Emperor 
Jahangir out of regard for his valuable services assigned to him the 
pargana of fOiushab—which was his old assignment and which yielded 
Rs. 75,000—as his^ fief. 

It is stated that when he was going to Tatta, and went to take 
leave of Asaf Jah, the latter recommended to him the brethren of 
Mulla Muhammad of Tatta who was his companion. Shah Beg Khan 
had heard that the Mulla’s brethren because of his influence paid no 
heed to the Governors, so he said in reply, “If they will behave pro¬ 
perly, all will be well, otherwise I will skin them/* Asaf Jah was 
greatly displeased, and this speech finally was the cause of ruin of 
Shah Beg lean’s officers, and the loss of his rank and assignment. 
Shah Beg Khan was a simple soldier and a frank Turk. During the 
reign of Emperor Akbar when at the time of his departure to Qanda- 
har Shaiyi Farid Mir Bakhshi presented him the flag and drums, 
Shah Beg KJian immediately remarked, “What is the use of these 
things? Let my rank be increased and an assignment granted so that 
1 may be able to employ more soldiers for the service of the Emperor.*' 

It IS well known that in an assembly of Emperor Jahangir an eccentric 
person {TDiwana^ said in full Dlwan, “Your Majesty, in your father*s 
entourage there were heroes whom Shah Beg was not worthy to touch 
(to scratch the skin of). Now these courtiers standing here are not 
worthy to touch Shah Beg.’* He was a constant drinker. He used 
to say, “Let the flask be there. It does not matter if the world is 
not there.” It is stated that he used to mix bhangs opium and 
Kuknar with wine, and drank the mixture which he named Char 

1 Text, p. 397. Blochmann\s translation of this passage is 
incorrect. His return to the Court and his weak constitution is recorded on p. 

61 of Vol. II, in the account of the 13th year, and his leaving for Tatha (Sind; 
wrongly given as Patna in the text as pointed by Beveridge) on p. 81 in the 
14th year. 

2 See op. cit.y p. 97 where three sons and not two as in Adaathir account 
arc mentioned. 
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Laghza^ (Four delights), and he was, thcrelore, widely known as Shah 
Beg ^an Kor (Blind) Char Laghza Khor. Of his sons Mirza Shah 
Muhammad, also known as GhaznTn Khan^ was an outstanding man, 
and one of the learned of the times. He rose to the rank of i,ooo. 
Another. Ya‘qub Beg, was the son-in-law of Mirza Ja‘far Asaf Khan; 
he had mean tastes and did not rise to distinction. 


SHAH BEG KHAN OZBEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 665-667). 

During the reign of Emperor Jahangir he was appointed to an 
office under the Crown and had the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse. 
In the I St year of Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of Kh an”, 
and was seconded to the force deputed to the pursuit of jujhar Singh 
Bundela under ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur. In the 2nd year he was 
granted an increase of 500 foot with 200 horseand in the 3rd year 
he received^ a flag, and by the promotion his rank was*'^ advanced to 
2,000 foot with 1,000 horse. Later he had an increase of 200 horse, 
and in the 4th year of another 300 horse, and in the 6th year his 
rank was increased® to 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse. Later he was 
granted another promotion of 1,000 foot and 1,000 horse. In the 9th 
year he was appointed to the force sent to chastise Sahu Bhonslc, and 
to ravage the country of ‘Adil Khan in company with Khan Zaman; 
he had the command of the left wing*. After reaching Ralbagh in 
the province of Bijapur he fought bravely, and killed and made pri- 


1 Blochmann has Bughra in place of Laghza. Bughra is a well known dish 
invented by Biighra Khan of Khwarazni, vide Stcingass, p. 192. 

2 B^dshanama, I, pt. i, p. 201. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 280, 281. 

4 Op. cit., p. 305. 

5 Op. cit., p, 306. 

6 Op. cit,, p. 472. 

7 Op. cit., p. 543. 

8 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p 160. 
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soners many of che enemy. In the loth year he was promoted to the 
rank of 4,000 foot with 3,000 horse, and appointed Commandant of 
the fort of Junair^. In the “i5jth year he received the gift of a 
drum, and was afterwards appointed Governor^ of Berar. In the 
18th year he went to the Court, and did homage, apparently 
in the same year he was appointed Faujdar of Mewat, as the 
author of Badshahnama records that Shah Beg came^ from 
Mewat to the court in obedience to orders, and was deputed to 
accompany Prince Murad Bakhsh on the Ball^ and Badakhshan 
campaign. In the 20th year he was appointed^ Commandant of 
Ghori in place of Ihtimam Khan, and gave proofs of his valour and 
bravery in repeated chastisements and fights with the independent 
Uzbegs and the rebel Almanan. In the 21st year he returned from 
GhorT and presented himself at the Court. As the Faujdan 
of Mewat had been taken from his charge in his absence, he was 
granted a robe of honour, assigned certain estates in Berar, and allowed 
to depart to the Deccan. In the 28th year he was appointed to the 
high office of the Commandant of the Ahmadnagar fort, but in the 
29th year was removed from this charge. In the 30th year he 
accompanied Prince Muhamad Aurangzib Bahadur for chastising 
Qutb-ul-Mu!k, the ruler of Haidarabad. After this expedition was 
over, he was appointed with some officers and a force of 3,000 
cavalry to remain on the borders of the imperial territory till the end 
of the rains. After that when the times assumed another aspect, 
and the blue heavens added a new lustre to the affairs, the said Prince 
went off to the Court on the pretext of enquiring about his father's 
health. Shah Beg f^an® was left behind as Faujdar of the outskirts 
of Aurangabad. Nothing further has come to light about his later 
career. 

I Badsh^hn 3 ma^ 1, pt. ii, p. 234* 

3 Op' cit., II, p. 308. 

3 Op. cit., p. 481. 

4 'Amal Sslih II, p. 49 ^- 

5 *Alamgtrn^ma, p. 44 - 
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SHAH BUDAGH KHAN^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 536-539). 

He was one of the Miyankal Aimaqs of Samarqand. Under 
Emperor Humayun he performed outstanding deeds and his services 
were recognized by his elevation to the rank of an Amir. When 
the world was adorned by the rule of Emperor Akbar, he in recog¬ 
nition of his valuable services rendered in various combats against 
several powerful adversaries became a royal favourite and being 
admitted into the galaxy of distinguished officials received successive 
promotions which culminated in the rank of 3,000. In the 10th 
year he was^ deputed under Mir MuMzz-ul-Mulk of Mashhad against 
Bahadur I^an Shaibani. When the engagement took place, the 
enemy attacked the centre, and many behaved ignominously and fled. 
Shah Budagh ^an did not lose courage, and launched an attack. 
After a hard struggle he fell from his horse and was taken prisoner. 
His son ‘Abdul Matlab Khan did not keep up his fidelity, and joined 
the cnemy’^. In the 12th year wljen Shihab-ud-Dln Ahmad Kh an 
was ordered to put down the rebellious Mirzas and clear the country 
as far as Malwa from the dust of this disturbance, Shah Budagh 
Khan was sent^ with him. Later he was given the assignment of 
Sarangpur", and for a long time he kept the lamp of justice alight 
in Mandu. He died there. Inside the fort, on the south side 
near the wall of the fort, he built an imposing and strong edifice 
and gave it the name of Nilkanth. The following verse was 
inscribed on it. 

1 See Blochmann's translation of I (2nd cdn.) p. 402, and his notes 

regarding Miyankal and Aimaqs. 

2 AkharnSma, Text, II, p. 257, Beveridge's translation, II, p. 384. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, II, p. 262. translation, II, p. 391; Beveridge has wrongly 

rendered Matalib in place of Madab Khan. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, 11 , p. 313, translation, II, p. 462, 

5 Op. cit.. Text, II. p. 331, translation, p. 485. 
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Verse 

One could spend one’s life here engaged with water^ and clay. 
As perchance some pious soul may rest here a moment. 

“Composed and inscribed by Shah Budagh.** Under it Mir 
Ma‘sum Bhakkarl whose nom-de-flume was NamI, inscribed in his 
own hand the following quatrain: — 

Quatrain 

At early dawn I saw an owl perched 

Upon the pinnacle of the tomb of Shirwan^ Shah. 

Lamenting it uttered this warning: 

“Where is all the splendour.? Where all the grandeur?” 

The building in question occupies a large space. In 1026 A.H. 
(t6i6 A.D.) when this territory was honoured by the visit of Emperor 
Jahangir‘S, the latter on several Friday nights went there with the 
ladies of his harem. In that year, by his order, delightful buildings 
were erected in Mandu, and t^e residences of former kings were 
repaired. The fort of Mandu lies on the top of a hill. Its circum¬ 
ference on measurement under the orders of Emperor Jahangir was 
found to be ten kos. In the Akharnama'^^ however, the circumference 
is as given as twelve kos. Probably there was some variation in the 
scale of the cubit used. In old times Mandu was one of the great 
cities of the kingdom of Malwa, and several of the rulers had it as 
their capital. To this day there arc remains of the Gh 5 rl and Khaljl 
princes. There is a minaret of eight storeys which is built of stone; 

1 Masriif^i-ah’-u-gil: probably a reference to carrying on building opera¬ 
tions. 

2 Shirwan was tlie name of the country to the south of the Caspian Sea, 
the Medina of the ancient. It now forms a part of the Asiatic U.S.S.R. The 
famous poet IQiaqani was a native of Shirwan. 

3 THzHk-i-JahSngtn (Newal Kishorc ed. 1900), pp. 180. 181, Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translation, h pp. 363-368. 

^ A*in-i-Akhar$, Text, I, p, 456, Jarret’s translation, IL pp. 196, 197. 
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It is very elegant and symmetrical. And there is a cupola of stone 
and mortar which is very lofty and is the tomb of Sultan Hushang 
Ghori\ Water trickles from its roof in hot weather. Simple people 
have long wondered at this phenomenon, and regard it as one of the 
miracles of the Sultan. Investigators, however, have found out the true 
nature of things. Evidently the moisture in the atmosphere in the 
tomb on contact with the stone is congealed into water, and the stone 
appears to sweat. There is another enclosure where the Khalji princes 
are buried. When Emperor Jahangir learnt that Sultan NasIr-ud-Din* 
son of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-Din I^aljl had for the greed of inheriting the 
kingdom poisoned his revered father, he ordered that his bones should 
be taken out (of the tomb) and thrown into the Narbada. Except for 
some fragments of bones and some earthy scum nothing else was found. 

SHAHDAD KHAN lOiWESHGI 
(Vol, 11 , pp. 711-715). 

His name was ‘Abdur Rahim and he was the brother-indaw of 
Shams Khan, who while Faujdar of the Bahat^ Duab (Jullundher) had 
several fights with the Sikhs, who at the time plundered at their ease 
every leading and influential person who opposed them. He was 
uniformly victorious, and at last suppressed them from one part of the 
country to the other {sir dar sir —hand over hand). Shahdad Khan 
was a man without means and position; he was also not of any dis¬ 
tinguished lineage. In the reign of Emperor Bahadur Shah he was 
appointed to the rank of 500^ granted the title of Shahdad Khan, and 
was deputed to serve under Qut-ud-Din |^an, the uncle of Shams 
Khan who was carrying out operations in the FaujdarJ of Jammu. 
When that Khan^ was killed by the oppressed Guru (Banda Bahadur) 

1 For his account see Tabaqat-i^Akbari, Text, III, pp. 289-307, Dc & 
Prashad’s translation. III, pt. ii, pp. 468-491. 

2 Tabaqat-i-Akbariy Text, III, pp. 358-375; translation. III, pt. ii, pp. 
553-574. For Mandu see also G. Yazdani's very detailed Monographs 

3 Text Tatta, but it is the Bahat Duab or Jullundhiir Duab in the Panjab. 

4 Ma3thir-ul-Umara, Text, III, p, 130. 
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Shahdad Khan exerted himself zealously in the cause of the imperialists 
till the arrival of another Governor, and made himself a man of 
means. When ‘Abdus Samad Khan Dilcr Jang was appointed Governor 
of the Lahore province, he had a small force and was apprehensive of 
‘Isa Khan Munj^—who was behaving insolently on the roads. Shah¬ 
dad Khan fortunately, through divine inspiration, advanced from 
Qasur with a force and by his timely arrival and acting in concord 
rendered valuable service. Later as Faujdar of LakhI Jangal he be¬ 
came famous and well known. 

As Dikr Jang was dissatisfied with ‘Isa Khan Munj—who acted 
in the territory between the rivers Sutlej and Beas, as if he were the 
sole authority, and was ruling over this territory with great tyranny- 
lie, after disposing off the affair of the Guru, appointed Shahdad IGian 
to the Faujdarl of the Duab and sent him to punish that unjust usurp¬ 
er. Shahdad ^an actively engaged himself in enlisting troops, and 
when a force of recruits^ was collected, he, because of the lack of 
funds and limited supplies, was apprehensive lest this body might not 
start quarreling among themselves, and so hastening forward started a 
fight near Tihara (on the southern bank of the Sutlej River). When 
the landlord came to the field of battle—there ensued the shooting of 
bullets and smiting with scimetars on an extensive scale. The freshly 
hired recruits of Shahdad Khan fled, and ‘Isa Khan pursued them 
hard. The two leaders coming face to face attacked each other, and 
although Shahdad Khan caught hold of ‘Isa Khan*s sword, his 
fingers were severed, and meanwhile the arrows of the Afghan body¬ 
guard of Shahdad Khan—who were round his elephant, made an end 
of the sclf-rcspccting ‘Isa Khan. They cut off his head and his camp 
was plundered. As Shahdad ^an, owing to his wounds and having 
to attend to his wounded followers, could not move rapidly, he was 
only able to reach the Kot, as the residence of the tribe was generally 

1 Momand in Khafi l£han, II, p. 767. 

2 SiySh^i falez in text should sifhahfalez see Irvine Army of Indian 
Moghuls, meaning “soldiers of the melon bed’" or raw recruits. 
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known. Meanwhile the free hooters of the neighbourhood—who 
also belonged to the same tribe—had plundered his belongings and 
carried away all the cash. The goods fell into Shahdad jean’s hands. 
He sent a part to Lahore, and despatched the rest to his home. 
Diler Jang became angry, and sent for the lists, and by his investi¬ 
gations forced them to produce all the goods of the deceased. Shahdad 
Khan, on the pretext that the property might be plundered en route, 
followed it. He appointed caretakers and took up his quarters in 
Data Shikoh’s buildings (at Lahore). From hunger and lack of 
supplies by the shop-keepers whosoever was reached by his hand went 
to his destruction. Though Diler Jang used threats and put on an 
angry countenance, Shahdad Khan did not give way in the least. 
At last he sent tor troops from his assignment, and a body of men 
from his home, beat his drums and went off to Qasur. Ac first 
Dilgr Jang thought of punishing him, but laicr realizing that this 
would result in harm, he restrained himself, and swallowing his 
annoyance took refuge in patience. 

It so happened that Mir Jumla, who had incurred the displeasure 
of the Emperor Farrukh Siyar, was banished to Lahore. After some 
time he was recalled to the Court. As he was fully apprised of the 
courage and bravery of Shahdad Khai\, he sent for him, and made 
him accompany him to the Capital. At the time of presentation 
to the Emperor, he spoke in praise of Shahdad Khan more than was 
proper, but even this did not result in the latter gaining favour with 
the Emperor; he did not receive recognition or honour, aiid luck 
did not seem to favour him. Later, Qutb-ul-Mulk interceded for 
him, and he received an important rank, and was deputed to escort 
the treasure from Bengal. At this time, Husain Khan Khwcshgl was 
killed. But even after he had brought the treasure, the ray of favour 
did not shine upon him, and he fell into want and poverty. In this 
crisis also he did not disperse his followers. When the Amlr-ul- 
Umara was killed, Qutb-ul-Mulk again cherished him, and con¬ 
ciliated him with gifts of money. Later, when his prosperity increa¬ 
sed, he became apprehensive of the Khan Dauran—who had been 
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promoted to the highest rank in the State—on account of his having 
killed ‘Isa ^an Munj who was stated to have been connected with 
the ^an Dauran. Through his great good fortune, however, the 
Khan Dauran became his patron, and in the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah his rank was advanced, and he was appointed 
Faujdar of HansI and Hissar—which had long been a hot bed of 
strife, and had got out of hand owing to the downfall of the 
sovereignty. The brave Shahdad Khan exerted himself to attack and 
crush the rebels and the troublesome elements in the area. It is 
well known that in Hifsar he sacrificed all of his men of Qasur. 
Many of his relations and tribesmen were killed in the campaign of 
Garhl in the constant fighting day and night. But he was successful 
in establishing his power, and his greatness was so generally accepted 
as had seldom been the case in earlier times. When he had finished 
settling the country, he went to the Court, and by the favour of that 
great official (f^an Dauran) was promoted to the rank of 6,000, and 
granted a fringed palanquin. He lost his life in the battle with 
Nadir Shah along with that eminent nian^. His sons attained high 
rank, and received valuable assignments, and were prosperous at the 
time when this notice was written. 

(FOjWAJA) SHAH MANSOR^ SHIRAZI 
(Vol. I, pp. 653-659). 

At first he was in the service of Eniperor Akbar, and was the 
Accountant of the Perfumery department. Muzaffar I^an, the Dlwan^ 
became displeased with him and interfered in his work. One day 

1 Amir-ul-Umara Samisam-ud-Daulah IGiwaja A‘^am was killed in the 
battle against Nadir Shah. For his account see MaatMr-al-Umara. Text, I, pp. 
819-825, Beveridge and Prashad's translation, I, PP* 775 * 778 . Shahdad Khan 
is also mentioned as one of the officers killed in the battle against Nadir Shah, 
see Irvine Later Mughals, II, p. 349. 

2 In Blochmann's translation of A'tn^ I (2nd edition), pp. 475 * 477 # there 
is a good account of Shah Mansur based mainly on Maa^ir, 
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he had a verbal altercation with Muzaffar Khan, and realizing the 
critical nature of the situation retired from his post. As he was out 
of employment he went to Jaunpur. Owing to his sterling qualities 
he was appointed there as the Diwan of Kjian Zaman. After tl;a^ 
he allied himself with Mun‘im Khan Khan Khanan, and undertook 
the management of all his affairs. When the Viceroy died, Raja 
Todar Mai imprisoned and put him in chains while the accounts were 
being examined. As during the period of his appointment as the 
Diwan of Khan Khanan he had visited the Court to transact business, 
and his knowledge and skill had become known to Emperor Akbar, 
he without anyone’s intercession became in the 21st year, 983 A.H. 
(i 575 ‘ 7 ^ A.D.) the recipient of favours, and was exalted to the 
position of the Vazlr^. The Khwaja through his correct understanding 
and penetrating intellect greatly improved the administration, and 
cleared up outstanding matters. The standing orders were that every 
year some skilful and honest officers should be appointed to report on 
the details of each district and Pargana\ and on this basis year by 
year a dastHr-ul^^Amal (general statement) of the annual dues was 
prepared from these reports. As, however, the boundaries of the 
empire were greatly extended by annexation of freshly conquered 
territories, it became difficult to follow this procedure. Owing to 
the delay in the receipt of the necessary papers both the soldiery 
and the peasantry suffered serious hardships, and a commotion 
resulted from excessive realizations of the arrear dues, nor could equi¬ 
table rates be fixed. Accordingly in the zqth year the Kh waja 
assessed the condition of each Pargana in respect of cultivation and 
value of produce, and fixed tenth part of it as the revenue for each 
year; he also had proper accounts prepared. In the same year, in 
accordance with the I^waja’s recommendations, the wide domains of 
India—which did not include Orissa, Kashmir, Sind, and the Deccan 
which had not been conquered so far—were divided into twelve 

I Based on AkharnSma, Text, HI, pp. i 93 » 194* Beveridge’s translation, 
in, pp, 273, 274. He was appointed Vazir on i4di Aban. 
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provinces. Each province was designated a Subah, and had as officers 
a Si pah salar, a Divan y a Ba^shi, a Mir-* A dal, a Sardar KotwaU a 
Mir Bahr and a Waqia' Navis^. 

As the Khwaja excelled in astuteness, knowledge, effecting 
economics, and strict observance of rules and regulations, he in the 
25th year issued full demands for the realization of arrears and resump¬ 
tions. Inasmuch as the climate of Bengal was very injurious to horses, 
the allowances of the cavalry there had been doubled, while those in 
Bihar had been granted a 50% increase. The Khwaja in spite of 
his astuteness and deep understanding did not realize the significance 
of the prevailing conditions, and out of presumption did not differentiate 
between peace conditions and seasons of stress and storm, nor did he 
understand that at the time—when the soldiers were jeopardising their 
lives in a distant land—it was most desirable and proper to behave in 
a considerate and very liberal manner by increasing the allowances 
rather than reducing them. He reduced the Bengal allowances to 
50% and Bihar ones to 20% and issued orders to Muzaffar Khan to 
recover the excess payments. This officer, who from a civilian appoint¬ 
ment had risen to the rank of the Comniander-in-Chief of the army, 
made up the accounts from the beginning of the year, and demand¬ 
ed repayment of the extra amounts. The Bihar and Bengal officers 
chose the path of disloyalty on receiving these ill-timed demands, and 
raised the head of sedition^. What rebellions did not take place, what 
blood was not shed? Raja Todar Mai—who on account of rivalry and 
of his being in the same line—had been waiting for such an oppor¬ 
tunity, represented that while the Vazir should guard the finances 
honestly and jealously, it was also his duty to keep an eye on the 
interests of the servants, and not to ignore the prevailing conditions. 

1 Based on Akharnamay Text, III, pp. 282, 283, Beveridge's translation, 
111 , pp. 412-41 4 * For list of the 12 Subahs sec Jarret's translation of A'in, II, 
p. 113; and for the Ten years’ Settlement, p. 88. 

2 Akbarnamat Text, III, pp. 292, 293, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 433* 
533, note 3. 
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In his administration he must follow a middle course between harsh¬ 
ness and laxity. He should not behave merely like an accountant 
who because of his narrow vision can think only of demanding arrears 
and increasing the revenues. 

It appears from the Tabaqat^ that Raja Todar Mai had represented 
from the Eastern provinces that he had been able to keep Ma*sum 
Khan Farranldiudi with him by various expedients and conciliatory 
measures, but chat Khwaja Shah Mansur had written harsh letters to 
him, and had made him liable for payment of a large sum of arrears. 
He had treated Tarsun Muhammand ^an—who was one of the chief 
officials and the Commandcr'in-Chicf—similarly. At such a time, when 
it would be politic to inspire a hundred hopes, what was the necessity 
for using threats? Accordingly the Emperor removed the Khwaja from 
his office, and put him for some days undej: the charge of Shah Quit 
Mahram^. But as his loyalty and zeal {Dimaghsozly literally brain¬ 
burning) had impressed themselves upon the Emperor, he was again 
granted a and appointed to the high office of the Vaz}r\ By 

chance, in the same year Mirza Muhammad Hakim at the instigation 
of Ma‘sum AasI—who was the head of the rebels of Bihar and Bengfil 
—came from Kabul, and stirred up strife in the Panjab. Emperor 
Akbar resolved to proceed in that direction. Evil-minded persons 
produced some parwdnas (orders) in the hand-writing of Mirza MunshI, 
addressed to the Khwaja, and made the Emperor suspicious of his 
siding with the enemy. As fate would have it, Muluk Than!—wlio 
was an old servant of the Mirza and his Divan and had the title of 
Wazir Khan—at this juncture left his master, and waited upon the 
Emperor at Sonepat. On account of old connections he alighted at 
the ^waja*s quarters. As it was rumoured that he had come as a 
spy—and it was thought at the time that when the Mirza was intent 

1 Tabaqdt-i'Akbari, Dc’s Text, II, pp. 354, 355 - translation, II, pp. 

539» 540* 

2 Akbarndma, Text, III, pp. 315, 3 * 6 , Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 
461, 462. 

3 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 327, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 4^0. 
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on the conquest of India, separating Muluk ThanI from himself and 
sending him (to the Royal Court) could not but be the part of a plot— 
the earlier suspicions gained credit. And after some enquiries the 
I^waja became the object of suspicion. At this stage forged letters 
of the Wiwaja to Mirza Hakim were placed before the Emperor. A 
letter from Sharaf Beg his collector, received about this time, on being 
opened was found to have the following statement in it: “I waited 
upon Farldun l^an, the maternal uncle of the Mirza, and he took me 
to pay my respects to him. Though collectors were appointed to all 
the (other) Parganas, our Parganas were left untouched*'. It is stated that 
the Emperor was still perplexed about the affair, but the officers and 
nobles exerted themselves, and so an order was passed that he should 
be imprisoned until he could give security. As no one dared to offer 
a ball for him, he was hanged from a tree near Scra’I K 5 t Khajuh. 
Thant Mansur Halldj —another Mansur Hallaj (a famous martyr) was 
the chronogram (989 A.H.; 1581 A.D.)^. A whole world of Turks 
and Tajiks made merry on being relieved from the severe infliction 
of his settling the dues. It is stated that after the flight of Mirza 
Hakim, and when the Emperor reached Kabul, though further en¬ 
quiries were made into the case of Shah Mansur, no trace of evidence 
against him was found. It has further been stated that Karam Ullah, 
brother of Shahbaz Khan Kambu, had forged the letters at the insti¬ 
gation of certain officers particularly Raja Todar Mai. Emperor Akbar 
was greatly grieved at the unmerited sentence of death and at the loss 
of such a capable officer, and used to remark: “From the day that the 
^waja has died, realizations have diminished and the Accountant’s 
office has got out of hand.” Such an accountant and so acute a financier 
is rarely to be found. He had attained the rank of 1,000. For four 
years he carried out the affairs of Vazlrship with firmness and efficacy. 

Reflections 

It IS an old rule that whenever a sovereign is engaged in business 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 342-344, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 501- 
5 o 4 , and his detailed note on pp. 504-505 about Shah Mansur's death. 
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there is less judgment and apprehension of tiffairs. Though the pro¬ 
minent officials may carry out their duties efficiently, they arc not free 
from motives of self-interest. Out of envy they often misrepresented 
the loyal and truthful, and lie in wait for their very lives. Stranger 
still, he, who, is proud of his honesty, docs not care for this man or 
that, and rests assured of a false sense of security and carelessness. 
Soon he experiences, what God forbid! anyone should experience. 
World’s great projects cannot he carried on without laxity and for¬ 
bearance. Rather, it often happens that noble deeds are ruined 
through tlic absence of tact and humility. 

Hemisticb 

The world is severe to the severe. 

Hence it has been said that worldly^ men rest on two feet: 
Truth and Falsehood. It is not possible to stand on either foot. By 
one foot they proceed with minute calculations and enquiries into the 
essence of things, and with the other they as job-hunters and seekers 
after advancement are self seeking and deceivers, and in trying to 
attain profit and fame they have recourse to severe measures and arc 
harsh to the general public—who arc a wondrous trust committed to 
them by the Almighty—being solely solicitous of pleasing their 
master. Assuredly, the strong hands of Destiny will quickly prepare a 
restitution for their evil thoughts and deeds, and make them the object 
of anger with the very master and cause them to be punished by him. 

Verses^ 

Be not severe in the world’s affairs! 

For every oppressor has a harsh overlord. 

Beware of causing grief to the weak, 

Remember the severity of Fate. 

1 The word J here presumably means worldly men, or perhaps men 
in general. 

2 See Beveridge in his translation of Akharnama, III, p. 503, for a differ¬ 
ent rendering of these verses. 
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SHAH MUHAMMAD KHAN QILATI 
(Vol. II, pp, 542-553). 

Qilat^ is a fort in the district of Qandahar in the Hazarajat terri¬ 
tory. According to correct etymology it should be written with K, 
but it has come to be pronounced with a Q. Shah Muhammad^ was 
a servant of fiairam Khan, and was trusted by him on account of his 
good judgment and loyalty. When Emperor Humayun set forth to 
reconquer India, Bairam f^an, who held Qandahar in fief, left it 
in-charge of Shah Muhammad; and he carried on the government 
of the place with great care. When Bahadur ^an ShaibanI, the 
brother of ^an Zaman, who was Governor of ZaniTn Dawar, con¬ 
ceived the idea of capturing Qandahar, he by treachery collected a 
force of men and waited for a suitable opportunity. Shah Muham¬ 
mad got news of this, and capitally punished this crowd'*. Bahadur 
Khan, when this plan miscarried, hurriedly retired to Zamln Dawar, 
and collecting troops prepared for fighting. As Shah Muhammad 
considered arrival of reinforcements from India a remote possibility, he 
appealed to Shah Tahmasp Safavl, the ruler of Iran. He wrote that 
Humayun had arranged with the Shah that he w^ould deliver up Qan¬ 
dahar to the Shah’s representatives after the conquest of India. It 
was now opportune for the Shah to send a force so that Bahadur Khan 
might be checked and Qandahar taken possession of. The Shah sent 
3,000 Turkaman troopers from the fiefs of Sistan, Farah and Garmsir 

1 This is apparently Khilat, a fort some 85 miles cast of Qaiiclahiir, and 
generally known as Khilat-i-Ghilzi, Kilat-i-Ghilgi in Erskine, History of India, 
1, p. 229, note. It is not the Kalat in Baluchistan. 

2 For Shah Muhammad sec also A'hi, I, Blochmann's translation (2nd 
edition), pp. 448, 449* The Maatfnr account is based on Akbarnama, IL Text, 
p. 53, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 82, 83. Shah Muhammad’s name in that 
work is Shah Muhammad Qandahari. 

3 This passage in the text is very involved, but for a detailed account of 
the plot and the punishment of the malcontents, sec Akbarnama, Beveridge’s 
translation, II, pp. 82, 83. 
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under the command of ‘All Yiir Beg Afshar. Bahadur Khiin had no 
inkling of this force. He fell suddenly upon him, and a severe 
engagement took place in which at last Bahadur Khan was put to 
flight without having achieved anything. He also could not abide in 
Zamin Dawar and even in the neighbouring territory. Full of 
repentance he took the road to India. Shah Kluhammad showed 
civilities to the auxiliary force but made excuses for not handing over 
tli'^ fortress and dismissed the (Iranian) troops empty handed. 

When the Shah of Iran heard that Shah Muhammad Qilail had 
not stuck to his engagements, he sent his nephew Sultan Husain 
Mirza^, son of Bahram Mirza, Husain Beg Tchak OghK Istajlu Lola 
(guardian), and Wall Khalifa Shamlfi to capture Qandahar. Shah 
Muhammad took proper steps for defending the fort. When the 
siege was protracted, Sultan Husain MTrza became disgusted and 
raised the siege. The Shah was displeased, and sent back the Muza 
with ‘All Sultan, the Governor of ShTraz, to take the fort by every 
means in their power. ‘All Sultan, wlio had boasted about this 
enterprise, made great attempts for reducing the fort, but was sent 
to the other world by a bullet. Thereafter a discord developed 
amongst the Iranian troops, and as the MTrza could neither return nor 
carry on, he passed his time staying outside the fort. When the news 
reached Emperor Akbar from the reports of Shah Muhammad, he 
wrote^ back in reply that Humayiin used to say that when India liad 
been reconquered, Qandahar would be handed back to the Sbdh. 
It was not proper, therefore, that Shdh Muhammad should have 
gone to war with the Iranians and brought the matter to such an 
extremity. It was now proper that he should make over the fort to 
the Shah’s servants, and come back to India after rendering apologies 
(to the Shah). 

1 Sec Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 78, 79; Beveridge's translation, II. pp. 
120, 121. The account is materially different from the version in Iskamlar 
Mirza's Tarikh 'Alam Arat ‘Abbasi (Lith. edn,), p. 70, 

2 Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 121. 
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The account by the author of the *Alam Ara’I^ is totally different 
from this version. He writes that, in the first instance, the Shah of 
Persia at the request of Shah Muhammd QilatT sent Sultan Husain 
Mirza with Wall fQialifa Sliamlu to assist him. When Shah VardI, son 
of I^allfa Sliamlu, with a force fell unexpectedly on Bahadur Khan, 
and drove him off, Shah Muhammad fraudulently retained possession 
of the fort. The Iranian officials took possession of ZamTn Dawar, 
and sent an account of the circumstances to the Shah. In 965 A.H. 
(1558 A.D.) the Shah appointed ‘All Sultan II Oghll Dhulqadar with a 
well equipped army to take Qandahar. He appointed to the chief com¬ 
mand Sultan Husain Mirza. Shah Muhammad Qilati defended the fort 
for six months, but when no reinforcements arrived from any source, he 
asked for quarter, and having arranged for terms and guarantees, 
handed over the fort and went away to India. It is probable that both 
the Iranians and Indian authors have been partial in their accounts.^ 
A careful review alone would establish the veracity of the records. 

In short, Shah Muhammad Qilatl came to the Court in the end 
of the 3rd year, and was received with princely favours; he was 
appointed to the rank of 2,000 and granted the title of Khan. In 
the 12th year, he was appointed to the government of the fort of 
Kotah^, and this office was the source of ensuring for him a luxurious 
life. In the 17th year, when Khan A*zam Koka fought a battle 
with Muhammad Husain Mirza in the territory of Gujarat, Shah 
Muhammad, who was in the left wing, was wounded^, and had to 
retire to Ahmadabad. His son ‘Adil F^an was at first appointed 
with Adham Khan Koka to the Malwa Expedition. Afterwards, 
he was deputed with Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas against Iskandar 
Khan Uzbeg, whd had raised his rebellious standards in Oudh, He 

1 Tarikh "‘Alam Arat *Abbasi (Lith. edn.), p. 70 et seq, 

2 The version in Tarikh *Alam Aral 'Abbasi is more likely to be correct 
as Akbar would not voluntarily have agreed to surrender the fort. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II. p. 303, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 444. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 25, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 34. 
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did good service in the siege of Chlttor. In the beginning of the 
13th year, one day Emperor Akbar went for a tiger hunt. He woun¬ 
ded it with an arrow, but the infuriated tiger started to advance. The 
Emperor was waiting for an opportunity to discharge another arrow 
at him, but the tiger would not move towards him. Dastam Khan 
was, therefore, ordered to advance and draw the tiircr towards himself, 
‘Adil l^an, who was under a cloud in those days, thought that general 
permission had been granted (to advance), and went forward with 
his bow and arrows. Unfortunately the arrow, which he shot, missed, 
but he attacked the tiger. He pushed his left hand into the tiger’s 
mouth, and put his other hand on his dagger. The dagger stuck 

to the scabbard, and while he was trying to release it, the tiger 

gnawed his hand. At last, however, he drew the dagger, and 
inflicted two wounds on the tiger’s mouth. The tiger seized his 
right hand with his mouth. Meanwhile other men arrived, and 
killed the tiger with their swords. In the melee ‘Adil Kl}an was 

wounded. He lay ill for four months on a bed of pain till he died. 

It is stated that he had become enamoured of the wife of his 
father’s Dlvdn, She being a chaste lady would not yield to him. His 
father bade him desist from his nefarious purpose, and gave him good 
advice. On this account, one day becoming enraged with his father, 
he struck him with his sword\ Good God! wdiat stonc-hcartcdncss 
and what inhumanity! For a branch to quarrel with the trunk is to 
strike one’s own foot with an axe! And to fail in respect of one’s 

parents is to cast oneself into the well of baseness 1 

Verse 

Be not heedless of retribution for your deeds! 

Wheat is grown from wheat, barley from barley! 

His second son was Qiyam I^an, who received the title of Khan 

1 Tlie accounts of the tiger hunt and Adham i£han*s conduct arc taken 
almost verbatim from Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 328, 329, Beveridge^s transla¬ 
tion, II, p. 483- 
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during the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and was for long a Qarawal 
(Scout and huntsman). 

Let it not be forgotten that of old the Qandahar fort has been a 
subject of contention between the great Safavl dynasty on the one 
hand and the sublime Timurids on the other. Sometimes it was under 
the control of the former, while at others officers of the latter managed 
it. Inasmuch as Emperor Babur conquered it from the Arghuns, 
there can be no doubt that it appertained to the Chaghta*! family. 
On the other hand as in earlier times, it was under the rulers of 
Khurasan, and Emperor Humayun had promised the Shah of Iran to 
present it to him, if the SafavT rulers laid claims to it, their demand 
was valid. But the wise men of old have regarded Kabul and Qanda¬ 
har as the two gateways of India—for one leads on to the route to 
Turan, and the other to Iran—and only by guarding these two 
can the extensive territory of India be protected against foreign aggre¬ 
ssion. Consequently, it is but right and proper that the gates should 
pertain to the master of the House, Especially if Kabul be in the 
hands of the kings of India, so also should Qandahar be. All this 
depends on the master of the House being strong and vigilant. Care¬ 
lessness in this respect would result in neither the Home nor the appur¬ 
tenances remaining under his control. Accordingly it came to pass 
that the Shahinshah of the Age, Nadir Shah, converted these two into 
one and so came on to Delhi, and succeeded as he did. 

Although the vicissitudes of Qandahar have been described in this 
work wherever it was appropriate to do so, yet we shall include here 
a summary. The territory of Qandahar was during the time of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, the ruler of Khurasan, and his son, Badr‘-uz-Zaman, 
in the possession of Amir Dhu-un-Nun Arghun and of his father 
Shuja‘ Beg. When the Mirza died, and his family was extirpated 
after Khurasan passed into the hands of ShaibanI Khan Ozbeg, Shuja* 
BSg submitted to the latter and was graciously received. In the same 
year, Babur led an army against Qandahar, and taking it from the 
Arghuns made it over to his brother Nasir Mirza, and himself return¬ 
ed to Kabul. When ShaibanI IGian heard of it, he attacked Qanda- 
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har, and after a siege of some days, Nasir Mirza abandoned it to him. 
Shaibanl Khan having restored it to the Arghuns returned. When, 
after him, ^urasan came into the possession of Shah Isnia‘Il Safavl, 
Shuja* Beg offered allegiance to him, and was on terms of cordiality 
with the B^glar BSgi of Herat. Later Babur again came and besieged 
Qandahar. Shuja* Beg appealed for help to Durwesh Khan Shamlu, 
the Beglar Bcgl of Herat. He represented to Babur that Shuja* Beg 
was a servant of the Shah, and that the preservation of friendship 
between Babur and the Shah depended upon the former not interfering 
with Shuja* Beg in any way. Thereupon Babui withdrew to Kabul*. 
Shuja‘ Beg left a trusted agent by the name of Mulla Baqi at Qanda¬ 
har, and went off to Khurasan. That trusted agent, however, was not 
worthy of the trust, and delivered the territory to Babur; and the 
latter entrusted it to his son Mirza Kamran. Later in 941 A.H. 
(i 534'35 A'D.) during the tcign of Shah Tahmasp, Sam Mirza the 
brother of the Shiili without the permission or acquiescence of tlie Shah, 
advanced to Qandahar in company with Aghuziwar Klian Shamlu, 
who was the B( 5 glar Bcgl of Khurasan and the guardian of the Mirza. 
fyiw'aja Kalan Beg, who w'as one of Babur’s officers and was holding 
Qandahar on behalf of Mirza Kamran, defended the fortress for eight 
months. Meanwhile Mirza Kamran hastened from Lrihdrc with 
20,000 cavalry, and fought a battle with Sarn Mirza. Aghuziwar 
Khan was taken a prisoner and put to death, and Sam Mirza went 
back defeated^. Mirza Kamran left IChwaja Kalan Beg in-charge 
and returned to Lahore. In 943 A.H. (i536'-37 A.D.) when Shah 

1 This and the account of Qandahar generally is based on Tarikh '^Alam 
Ara l ‘Ahbasi, cdn. cited, p. 69. but the year in which Babur was prevailed upon 
by Durwesh lyian to refrain from attacking Qandahar is not mentioned dicrc. 
Presumably it was during Isma'il’s reign, but Isma'il died in 930 A.H. (1524 
A.D.) and it may be that Babur’s attack on Qandahar and its subsequent surren¬ 
der by Mulla Baqi took place early in Tahmasp’s reign. According to the 
account in Erskinc*s History of IndiUy I, p. 355 * which is based on Tartkh-i Sind, 
Shuja* Beg surrendered Qandahar to Babur in 1522 A.D. in Isma^irs reign. 

2 Akharnama, Text, I, p, I 35 » Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 307. also see 
TSrikh'i-Rashldi (Ross & Eliases translation), p. 468, 

96 
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Tahmasp came for the sixth time to Khurasan to put down the 
disturbance caused by Ubaid Khan Ozbeg. He, inasmuch as a high 
official of the Iranians had been slain along with a large number of his 
followers, out of indignation and ardour personally came to Qandahar. 
f^waja Kalan Beg put in order all the magazines of the wardrobe, 
pantry, etc., and sent the keys to the Shah. He further sent word 
that he had not the means of defending the fort or of giving battle, 
nor could he consistently with loyalty wait upon the Shah. He had, 
therefore, considered it right to put the magazines in order, and 
placing these at the disposal of the guest himself withdrew from the 
fort. The Shah appointed Budagh Klian Qajar as the Governor of 
the fort, and returned to Iran. When f^waja Kalan returned to 
Lahore by way of Ochh, Mirza Kamran did not allow him for a 
month to present himself. He said, “Why could you not defend 
the place till I came”. He again marched to Qandahar, and 
besieged it. As Budagh Khan saw that no help could reach him from 
the Shah, who had gone to Adharbaljan and was engaged in fighting 
with the Sultan of Turkey, he asked for quarter, and retired to 
Iran. The Mirza again strengthened Qandahar, and returned to 
Lahdre. When the Chaghtais were driven out of India by the 
Afghans, Mirza Kamran hastened back to Kabul, and Mirza 
Hindal separating from Humayun took possession of Qandahar. 
Mirza Kamran again collected an army, and besieged the fort for six 
months. Mirza Hindal was forced, owing to the running short of 
provisions, to come to terms, and made over the fort to him. Mirza 
Kamran gave over Qandahar to Mirza ‘Askari, his second brother, and 
hastened back to KabulL When in the year 951 A.H. (1544 A.D.) 
Humayun went over to Iran to ask help from the Shah, he promised 
that whenever he took Qandahar, he would make it over to the Shah’s 
servants. Accordingly, when Qandahar was first conquered by him, 
he made it over to Budagh Khan Qajar, who was the commander of 
the Iranian contingent, and guardian of Sultan Murad Mirza. But 

1 Akbarn^ma, Text, I, p. 200; Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 408. 
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Hiimayun’s affairs had not yet been settled, and as there was no 
asylum for the families of the Chaghtai officers, so Qandahar was 
taken back from the Iranians and Bairam Khan—who was a well-wisher 
of both parties—was given charge of it'. For many years Humayun 
had no peace on account of contentions with Mirza Kamriin in Kabul 
and Badakhshan, while after the reconquest of India he had no leisure 
to fulfil his promise to the Shah. At last in Emperor Akbar’s time, 
as has been narrated above, Shah Muhammad Khan Qiliitl moved in 
the matter, and by the orders of the Shah of Iran, Qandahar was made 
over to Sultan Husain Mirza. For more than thirty seven years it 
was in his and his children’s possession. In looj A.H. (1595 A.D), 
and in the 40th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, his eldest son Muza- 
ffar Husain made it over to the royal servants^, and took up service 
under the Crown in India. In 1031 A.H. (1622 A.D.), the 17th year 
of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Shah ‘Abbas I besieged*' it for forty 
days, and took it from i^waja ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Naqshbandl, who showed 
extreme lack of courage in defending it. Again in the iith year of 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, 1047 A.H. (1637-38 A.D.), ‘All Mardan 
Khan Zig becoming alarmed, on account of the wrath and cruelty 
of Shah Safi Safavl, and the insouciance of the Iranians, turned to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and made over"' the fort to his officers. Later, 
Shah ‘Abbas II in the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’s reign, came with an 
army and besieged Qandahar for two months^. Accordingly Mirza 
‘Abdul Qadir of Tun has written in connection with this expedition. 

1 For a detailed account of the conquest of Qandahar by Huma) un see 
Akbarnama, Text, 1 . pp. 229-241, Beveridge’s transbtion, I, pp. 459 ' 475 * 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp.668, 669; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1026. 

3 Tuzuk-i-lahangm, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 233. For 
an account of the siege of Qandal.ar see Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 
342, 350. The duration of the siege is stated there as 45 and not 40 days 

4 For a detailed account see Banarsi Prasad Saksena's History of Shah- 
jahan, pp. 215-217. The fort was made over on 28th February, 1638. 

5 See History of Shahjahan, pp. 224, 225. The fort was occupied by 
the Persians on nth February, 1649, 
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Verse 

From above and below the fort It appeared 

As if the Iranians were fire, and the Indians smoke. 

At last Khwas Khan the Qihadar capitulated, and went back to 
India. From that time till the beginning of Emperor Bahadur Shah's 
reign Qandahar was in the possession of Iranians. When the Iranian 
Kingdom became weaker, Mir Awais ‘Abdall—who had charge of 
Qandahar under the Shah—got possession of the fort, and sending the 
keys to Emperor Bahadur Shah requested for appointment to a 
Mansab, as has been detailed in his biography. After that it came 
into the hands of the . Shahinshah (Nadir Shah). It is stated that at 
present Qandahar has assumed fresh splendour owing to the interest 
of that powerful monarcli, and that in the neighbourhood of the fort a 
town has been founded and named Nadirabiid. 

Qandahar^ is an extensive territory, and belongs to the third 
clime. Its length from Qila,t Banjarah to Ghor and Gharjistan (in 
IGiurasan) is 300 kos, and its breadth from Sind to Farah 260 kos. 
Its boundaries are in the East Sind, in the West Farah, in the North¬ 
west Ghor and Gharjistan, to the North-cast Kabul and GhaznTn, in the 
South SiwI (Sehwan). The fort of Qandahar is famous throughout 
the world for its impregnability. Its longitude is 107*^ 40" and its 
latitude 33®. Most of its inhabitants are Afghans, Baluchis and 
‘Abdalls. It consists of 24 Mahals [farganas), and the revenue is 
computed at seven krors of clams\ this is equal to the revenues of 
Balkh and Badakhshan. 


I Based on A'in, sec jarrett’s translation. III, p. 68, where the longitude 
is given as 107® 50' and the latitude as 38® 2'; 38 is apparently a printer’s 
error for 33, as it is in the Text (II, p. 36). The correct latitude of Qandahar 
is 31® 37' N. and the longitude from Greenwich 65® 30' £♦ 
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SHAH NAWAZ lOiAN BAHADUR MIRZA IRAJ 
(Vol. II, pp. 645'648). 

He was a worthy heir o£ Khan Khanfin Mlrzfi ‘Abdur Rahiin\ In 
his early youth he was called the young I^ian ^anan. He was the 
distinguished of the age for his bravery, valour and military skill. In 
the 40th year of Emperor Akbar’s tcign, he was appointed to the 
rank of 400. In the 47th year corresponding to 1010 A.H. (1601 
A.D.), he raised the standard of victory and greatness as a result of 
fighting with Malik *Ambar Habshi near Nandah, and was rewarded 
with the title of Bahadur^. It is stated that in this battle when both 
sides disregarded personal safety in their brave attempts, the Mlrza 
performed feats which caused the stories of Rustum and Isfandiyar to 
be forgotten. Malik 'Ambar, who was carried off wounded from the 
battlefield, from that day became so terrified that he had an interview 
with the I^ian Khanan^ and made peace. In Emperor Jahangir's time 
Shah Nawaz I^an was appointed Governor of Bcrar, and the Balaghat 
Ahmadnagar. His noble deeds in this capacity arc more numerous 
than can be narrated in these pages. Especially the KhirkI master¬ 
piece, which was a great battle in the loth year of Jahangir’s reign, 
1024 A.H. (1615 A.D,), After Shah Nawaz Khan had established 
himself in Balapur Bcrar, some of the Deccan leaders, such as Adam 
Khan, Ya‘qQt Khan and MalujI Kantih being annoyed with Malik 
‘Arnbar, made a compact with Shah Nawaz I^an, and urged him 
to give battle to Malik ‘Arnbar. Shah Nawaz behaved politely and 
cordially, and having given them money and goods started them off, 
and himself marched out. Before the battle with Malik ‘Arnbar, 
Mahaldar Khan, Atish Khan, Dilawar Khan and other leaders of the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk engaged Shah Nawaz, and after defeat fled and 

1 Ma^thir-Hl-Umara, Text, I, pp. Beveridge’s translation, 1 . pp. 

50-65. 

2 Akbarnama^ Text, III, p. 815, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1223. He 
was granted the title of Shah Nawaz Khan in the 6th year of Jahangir s reign, 

TifZtik-i-Jahangiriy Rogers and Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 197. 
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joined Malik ‘Ambar. He with a large force, abundant artillery 
and many warlike elephants, and the combined forces of ‘Adil Shah 
and Qutb Shah came forward to seek battle. When he was within 
five or six kos of the army, Ya*qub Khan BadaldishI—who was an 
old and experienced soldier, and whom the ^an ^anan had placed 
in-charge of the Mirza— in conjunction with Muhammad Khan 
NiyazI fixed the battlefield at a place which had a stream in front. 
They strengthened it with expert marksmen. As soon as the enemy's 
cavalry, which consisted of young men trained by Malik ‘Ambar, 
galloped to the river bank, the marksmen on the other side fired at 
them and killed many men and horses. After that Darub Khan 
with the heroes of the vanguard and other brave men crossed the 
stream and attacked the enemy. As Malik ‘Ambar stood firm in 
the centre, the flame of fighting shone for a long time. There were 
heaps of dead bodies. It is stated that Shah Nawaz j^an did 
wonderful deeds on that day. He fell like a raging tiger on the 
enemy, whichever side he turned he dispersed them like the stars of the 
Great Bear. Malik 'Ambar losing heart had to withdraw, and the 
Mirza, who pursued him for three kos^ slew many of the fugitives. 
Owing to the darkness of the night and the fatigue of his. men he 
returned. A large number of the enemy’s officers, artillery, elephants, 
and goods fell into his hands. Next day he went to KhirkI—at a 
distance of five kos from Daulatabad and now known as Aurangabad 
—which was the residence of Malik ‘Ambar. As no sign of the 
enemy was found there, he burned the houses and gardens, and 
levelled them to the ground. From there he went by the pass of 
Rohinkhcra to Balapur^. All the Amirs^ who accompanied him, were 
promoted by the Emperor, and he was granted the high tank of 
5000^. Emperor Jahangir, who was in Ajmer at the time, returned 
thanks for the victory by going on foot to the shrine of Mu‘u>ud-Dln 
Chishti, and offering money and food. 

1 The account is taken almost verbatim from TUzuk-i-Jahangtrh Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 312-314. 

2 TiizHk'i-Jahangerh Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 5. 
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When in the 12th year Malik ‘Ambar, through the exertions of 
Prince Shah Jahaii, handed back the imperial territories, which he 
had taken possession of, and made over the keys of the forts, the 
Prince ,after disposing oft the affairs of the Deccan, appointed Shah 
Nawaz Khan with 12,000 horse to the charge of the conquered 
territory of the Balaghat. As in the prime of youth and glory he 
had become addicted to wine, he took it in excess at the instance 
of evil companions. In the iqth year of the reign 1028 A.H. 
(1619 A.D.) he^ died. Muza Iraj was a young man of a lofty 
genius, and one who combined wisdom w'ith courage. He was 
unequalled as a leader. But with these good qualities, he was stingy, 
and dressed poorly, 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN= SAFAVI 
(Vol. II, pp. 670-676). 

His name was Mirza BadP-uz-Zaman, but he was generally known 
as the Mirza DeccanI, He was the best of the sons of Mirza Rustam 
of Qandahar. During the reign of Emperor Jahangir he gained 
wealth and was raised to the rank of an Amir, and was exalted with 
the title of Shah Nawaz f^an. He rendered service in the provinces 
of Tatta (Sind) and Bihar. After the death of Emperor Jahangir 
he sided with Asaf l^an in the affair of the inexperienced Shariyar, 
and rendered good serviced In the 3rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s 
reign he was deputed^ with Khwaja Abul Hasan Turbatl to liberate 
Nasik and Trimbak. In the 9th year when four large armies under 
the commands of famous peers of the realm set off from Daulatabad 
to devastate the ‘Adil Shahl country and to conquer the remaining 
forts of the Nizam-ul-Mulk’s domain, Shah Nawaz l^aii was ordered^ 

1 Of. cit., p. 87. 

2 See Blochmann's translation of A'fn I (ind edition), p. 5 ^ 7 » netc i. 

3 He was rewarded with various gifts and appointments to the rank of 
3,000 with 1.5000 horse, Badshahnama. I, pt. i, p. 181. 

4 Of. cit.y p. 317. 5 Badshahnama. I, pt. ii, p. 140, 
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to accompany Saiyid Khan Jahan Barah, and was entrusted with the 
vanguard. 

One day—when the enemy mustered in great force—as the brunt 
of a Deccani battle is in the rearguard, Shah Nawaz ^an claimed 
the rearguard as his post. After the meeting of the two armies 
fighting went on for a watch {fahr). When the pressure of the 
enemy became excessive, Saiyid Khan Jahan joined Shah Nawaz, and 
drove off the foe. On that day he performed great decds^. On 
account of his high lineage and noble descent, his noble daughter 
was married to Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur on 23rd I^hul 
Hijja of the loth year of accession (8th May, 1637 A.D.). Emperor 
Shah Jahan at the end of the night of the feast came by boat to his 
house, and in his presence the dower was fixed at four lacs of rupees. 
Talib Qalim found the chronogram: 

Time bound two pearls in a necklace. 

[Do gaiihar hd yak ^aqd daurdn kaslfida —1047 (1643 

A.D.). 

As on that night the father of the bride, in accordance with the 
custom of Upper India—that the father of the bride should not appear 
in the assembly—was not present, he next day proffered suitable 
gifts. Articles to the value of a lac of rupees were accepted®. In 
the 15th year another daughter was sought in marriage for Prince 
Muhammad Murad BaWish, and as at that time Shah Nawaz Khan 
was busy with settling the affairs of Orissa province, it was ordered 
that his wife Nauras Banu Begum with her daughter should come to 
the Court, and conduct the ceremonies^. Later the governorship of 

1 Op. cit., p. 157. 

2 The marriage really took place in 1046 A.H.—in the last month of the 
year, 23rd Dhiil Hijja or 8th May, 1637; for a detailed account see op, cit.y 
pp. 267-270. The bride’s name was Dilras Banu, and she was the mother of 
Prince Akbar. 

Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shahjahan, p. 370, has confused Shah 
Nawaz Khan with Shah Nawaz I^ian son of 'Abdur Rahim Khan Byjanan. 

3 Badshdhriama, 11, pp. 304, 305. 
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Jaunpur* was assigned to the said Khan, and in the 20th year he was 
honoured by being appointed^ as the Governor of Malwa. 

When Islam Khan, the Governor of the Deccan died, he, on 
account of his being near the spot, was ordered to go there with all 
haste, and look after the defence of the country. In the same year, 
the 22nd, Prince Murad Bakhsh was sent off to govern the four 
provinces of the Deccan. As Shah Nawaz showed signs of wisdom, 
prudence, greatness and leadership, he was appointed as the guardian 
and Vakil of the Prince^. In the beginning Shah Nawaz Khan made 
laudable efforts to bring order into the confused affairs of that terri¬ 
tory. He led an army against Dcogarh, and returned after having 
settled that affair. But as the Prince, as a result of his youth and 
inexperience, was self-willed to the extreme, they could not get on 
smoothly. Consequent on their disagreement, affairs did not prosper 
and cases were not disposed of. On this account the Prince went to 
the Court in the 23rd year, and Shah Nawaz {Chan was sent back* 
to the province of Malwa. In the 26th year he was promoted to the 
rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse—two-and three-horse, and 
honoured by being appointed as the Governor of Oudh, and the fief- 
holdcr of Goral^pur and Bahraich®. When towards the end of 
Shah Jahan’s reign Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur marched 
against BTjapur, Shah Nawaz Khan and other officers were detailed 
from the Court to this expedition. The undertaking had not been 
completed, when the feline tricks of Data Shikoh caused confusion 
to spread all over. Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur prudently 
marched to Upper India with proper equipment. Shah Nawaz Khan 
wisely delayed, and refusing to accompany him remained in Burhan- 
pur. The Prince got him out of his house, and placed him under 
surveillance*^ in the citadel. At last, after the battle with Dari 

1 Of, cit,, p. 332. 

2 Of, cit., p. 583. 

3 *Amal Salih, III. p, 64. 

4 Of, cit„ p. 103. 5 Of. cit,, p, i 54 - 

6 Of, cU,f pp. 282, 283. Also see ^Alamgtrnama, pp, 52, 53* 
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Shlkoh and the accession of Aurangzlb, an order was sent appointing 
Shah Nawaz Khan as Governor of Gujarat and raising him to the rank 
of 6,000 with 6,000 horse^. He had not as yet settled down in 
that office, when Data Shikoh as a result of pursuit by the forces 
of ‘Alamgir, went from Multan to Sind, and from there to Gujarat. 
When Data Shikoh arrived in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, either on account of being offended at the 
Burhanpur incident, or of his not having the means of resistence— 
though he could have escaped to the Deccan or to Aurangzlb—with 
all his wisdom dropped the thread of resolution and hastened to 
welcome Dara Shikoh. He brought him into the city and into the 
royal Hall of Audience. Dara Shikoh, out of respect to his father, 
wanted to take a lower seat, but Shah Nawaz Khan insisted on placing 
him in the royal window (Jhardka), Though that unfortunate 
wished to proceed by way of Sultanpur and Nandarbar to the Deccan, 
and there to raise the standard of power, but on receiving the false 
news about the battle with Shah Shuja* and the defeat and capture of 
Aurangzlb, and accepting these unconfirmed rumours as correct, he 
resolved to march to Agra and to release Shah Jahan. He made Shah 
Nawaz ^an his companion and adviser, and bade him collect troops; 
he gathered some 20,000 horse. 

Meanwhile a succession of letters came from Raja Jaswant Singh 
to the effect that the image of loyalty to Shah Jahan was graven on 
his heart, and that Dara Shikoh should come quickly to him, and that 
the Raja and all other Rajputs were ready to sacrifice their lives in his 
service. Dara Shikoh thereupon gave up the idea of going to Agra 
and taking with him Shah Nawaz Khan and all his sons and relations 
hastened to Ajm€r^, When that man, who was indifferent to the 
sanctity attached to the good name of a Maharaja, did not join Dara 
Shik 5 h, the latter was compelled to erect a circle of walls from the 
fort of Garh Pathll to the low hills, and to prepare entrenchments to 


1 *Alamg$rndma, pp. 209, 210. 

2 Id., pp. 296-300, 
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oppose Emperor Aurangzib. After many fights on 29th Jammacla II, 
1069 A.H. (14th March, 1659 A.D.) Dilcr Khan and Shaikh Mir 
bravely advanced to a position opposite the defile near the Gokla 
PaharT, which was held by Shah Nawaz Khan^ and bravely crossing 
it drove off his men by the showers of arrows (bullets). At this time 
Shah Nawaz l^an was in attendance on Data Shikoh. On hearing 
the news of this reverse he hastened to the spot, and exerted himself 
to repel the attack. In the crisis of the battle, while he was main¬ 
taining himself on the top of the entrenchment, a bullet hit him 
in the navel and killed him^. Data Shikoh after his death lost 
courage and took to flight. Aurangzlb on account of old con¬ 
nections with that member of a noble family treated his body 
with respect, and had it buried in the courtyard of the tomb of 
Mu*in ud-Din Chishtl. From the beginning of his career Shah 
Nawaz Khan strove after orderliness, method, and a comfortable 
mode of life. He conducted himself with prudence and caution. 
He was skilled in the management of worldly affairs and himself 
used to look into both the general plans and details. He was very 
fond of fishing and hunting, and was also fond of music. No 
one else had so many singers and musicians in his entourage. 
After his death, Ma‘sum Khan, his eldest son, had the rank of 
2,000. His second son Mir Mu‘azzani, who had the title of Siyadat 
Khan, attained the rank of 1,500. In the 26th year, 1094 A.H. 
(1683 A.D.) Prince Kam Bakhsh was married at Aurangabad to Azarm 
Banu^, daughter of Siyadat Khan. In the 27th year Siyadat Khan was 
granted the title of Mu‘azzam Khan’\ and appointed Qushbegt (Chief 
Falconer) in succession to Mughal IGian. He had a turbulent disposition. 

1 ^Alamgtrnama, pp. 323, 32^. For remarks about Shah Nawaz j^an, see 
also Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, p. 325. On page 344 of the same work 
Manucci has a curious story about ShMi Nawaz Khan having been killed in cold 
blood after the battle. This is undoubtedly incorrect. 

2 Madthir-i-^Alamgtrl, p. 225. 

3 In the 28th and not the 27th year, as in the text, see Maathir-i- 
*Alamgtrt, p. 246. 
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(MIRZA) SHAH NAWAZ lOiAN SAP AVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 692-694). 
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His name was Sadr-ud-Dln Muhammad, and he was the son of 
Mlrza Sultan Safavl^. He was a souvenir (Yadgar) of the Safavi 
family. Through good furtunc the high rank of an Amir was inheri¬ 
ted by him from his father and grandfather, but he was the last of 
the family, as after him even up to the present day, none of that 
family has attained any distinction. In short, he was well known 
after the death of his father, and was appointed to campaigns far and 
near. In the 26th year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was honour¬ 
ed by the grant of the title of Khan, and appointment as Faujddr 
of Ramglr^. After that he was made Faujdar of Irij Bhander in 
the province of Agra, and thereafter of Punar in the province of 
Berar, In the 44th year, he was exalted by being appointed as the 
Governor of Khandesh in place of Mu‘taqad Khan, and promoted by 
increase of 500 to the rank of 2,000^. Afterwards, he was appoin- 
ed as the 3rd Bakhshl, and with the addition of the word Mlrza"* 
his name became Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Khan Safavi. When 
the imperial army proceeded from Bahadurgarh—which had been the 
scat of its encampment for a time—for taking the fort of Kdndhana; 
the heavy baggage was left at Bahadurgarh. And the BakhshT-ul-Mulk 
Mlrza Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Khan, who had the rank of 2,500 
with 800 horse, was granted a further increase of 500 with 200 
horse, thus raising his rank to 3,000 with 1,000 horse; he was 
given an elephant and left in-charge of the camp'*. In the 48th 
year, on the death of Ruh Ullah Khan, the 2nd Bakhsht^ he in his 


1 For his account sec Maathir^ul-Umar3t Text, III, pp. 58*-5^3* 

2 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgtrt, p. 234. 

3 Of. at., p. 433 - 

4 He was granted the title of Mirza in the 45th year, op. cit., p. 439. 

5 Of. cit.f p. 472, where it is recorded that he was granted a horse, an 
elephant and a dress of honour on this occasion. 
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absence was promoted to the post' of 2nd Bakhsht, and summoned 
from the Camp to the Presence. After the taking of WagingEra» 
he received a further increase of 500^. 

After Emperor Aurangzib’s death, he accompanied^ Muhammad 
A'zam Shah. When in the battle with Bahadur Shfili, A‘zam Shah 
was killed, many of Aurangzib’s officers and Walashahis joined 
Bahadur Shah, and only a few withdrew. Shah Nawaz f^an was 
wounded^ and remained in the field. When he waited on the new 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, he was confirmed in his appointment, and 
received the rank of 5,000 and the title of Hisam-ud^Daulah Mirza^ 
Shah Nawaz Kh an Safavi. He was greatly honoured, and when 
Bahadur Shah died in Lahore, and four claimants contended for the 
sovereignty, each officer joined the prince with whom he had been 
connected. The Khan joined ‘Azinvush-Shan. Two oy three days 
before the battle, when strife was ripe all round, he was returning 
after visiting him, and was passing near the tents of Jahan Shah. 
The latter’s men mistook him, and cut him to pieces’^. According 
to another account, on the day of the battle when *Azim-ush-Shan 
was killed, he wanted to join Jahan Shah. In the confusion men 
riddled him with bullets. Though he cried loudly that he had no 
hostile intentions, no one listened". They attacked his elephant, 
and struck him. He was a man devoid of good or evil, and was 
very slimly built. He was wellknown for his frugal eating. It is 
stated that for him, they prepared out of one partridge some roast, 
some fildu and some curry. When taking milk, he increased the 
quantity by mdshas, and when it reached the tola stage he developed 
indigestion. 

I Of>, cit., p. 489, 2 Op. cit., p. 505. 

3 i^afi lyian, 11, p. 572. 4 Op. cit., p. 596. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 601. 6 Op. cit., pp. 685, 686. 

7 For another version see Sir Jadutiath Sarker’s edition of Later Mughals, 
I, p. 173 and footnote. It is stared there that he was severely wounded in the 
battle, having 16 arrows sticking in his body, and withdrew. On the authority 
of Tarikh-i-Muhammadt it is added that he died later of these wounds. 
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SHAH QULI KHAN MAHRAM 
(Vol. II, pp. 605-608). 

He was Bahai*Iu\ and was one of the chief servants of Bairam 
Khan. In the battle with Hemu—which was the first battle, and 
which established Emperor Akbar’s power—he rendered good service. 
When during the fight, an arrow from the quiver of the Divine 
wrath pierced Hcmu*s eye, and came out at the back of his head, 
his men losing their courage took to flight. Shah Qull Kljan^ reached 
Hemu in time, and not knowing who he was, aimed at the elephant 
driver so that, in accordance with the prevailing custom, he might be 
able to claim the elephant as his share of the booty. The elephant 
driver from fear of his life pointed out his master. Shah Qull Khan 
on this good news became convinced of his own good fortune, and 
drove the elephant out of the fray, and produced Hemu bound hands 
and neck before the Emperor. He became an object of favour. But 
he had become enamoured of a boy by the name of Qabul Khan, 
who was well versed in musical arts, and always kept him in his com¬ 
pany. Emperor Akbar who considered such acts, which even with 
the purest of motives were not approved by many, highly disgusting, 
and did not approve of them at all, and especially in the case of an 
Amir —in the 3rd year of the reign ordered that the boy be taken 
away from Shah Qull Khan. The Khan, who was a prey to his pas¬ 
sions, set fire to his house and home, and donned the dress of a jogt 
(Yogi) and went into retirement. Bairam Khan laboured hard to 
straighten up the matter, and got him back into the Emperor’s favour^. 
At the time of Bairam Khan’s fall those whom he called sons and 

1 Baharlu is the name of one of the principal clans of Qaraquilu Turks to 
which Bairam l£han also belonged, see Mad^ir-ul-UmarSt Bcvcridgc*s translation, 
I, p. 368. For a biography of Shah Quli sec Blochmann A'in, I (2nd edn.), 
p. 329, 

2 Akharndma, Text, 11, pp. 40, 41; Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 64, 65. 

3 Ibidt p. 79; Ibidi II, p. 121. 
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brothers forsook him, but Shah Qull Khan remained faithfull and did 
not abandon^ him. ^ 

It is stated that when Bairam Khan at Talwara® in the Siwaliks 
took refuge with Kaja Ganesh, and when the Emperor arrived near 
the hills, Mun‘im Khan, at his own request, rushed forward to bring 
back Bairam Khan, Shah Quli Khan and Babai Zanbur* laid hold of 
Bairam Khan*s skirt, and wept and lamented. Although Mun*im 
Khan spoke smoothingly, it was of no avail. Consequently he told 
them to remain that night where they were and wait for news; after 
their minds were set at rest they could present themselves. From 
that time they were separated from Bairam ^an, and apparently their 
fears were on the fail’s account. After Bairam ^an*s death, he 
received great promotions, and was elevated to the rank of an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan, the Govenor of Panjab was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bengal, Shah Quli I^an was sent as the Governor^ 
of the former province. He always rendered good service, and this 
met with royal appoval. 

It is stated that the Emperor out of great benevolence and kindness 
took him inside the palace into the harem. When Shah Quli Khan 
went back to his house, he castrated himself. The Emperor hearing 
of this granted him the title of Mahram (confidant). In the 34th 
year at the time of returning from Afghanistan, and after crossing the 
Jhdum river, the Emperor was one day encamped at Hilan. On the 
march, it was the turn of the elephant Malul Ral. As he was tur¬ 
bulent and wicked, the Emperor wished to mount him from the back 
of a female elephant. Before, however, he had put his toot in the 


1 Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 104, iii, 118; Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 
157, 170, 180. 

2 See Jarrett's translation, of A*tn, II, p. 318. 

3 See Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. x8o, note 2, where on 
Bayazid’s authority it is stated that he was the elder brother of Shah Quli I£han 
Mahram. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 162; Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 230. 
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rope girdle (Kalawa), that rogue rushed at the female, and the Emperor 
fell down. Though the elephant rushed off in another direction, the 
fall rendered the Emperor unconscious for a time, and he suffered from 
severe pain. He himself determined that he should be bled and this 
cured him. Sedition mongers in the provinces invented wild canards, 
and many distant parganas were plundered/ The Shaikhawat Rajputs, 
though their leaders were in attendance at the Court, plundered Birat^ 
and from Mewat to Rcwari devastated the country. Accordingly in the 
35th year, Shah Qull Khan was deputed to put down the malcontents. 
In a short time he by his bravery and courage uprooted the plant of 
sedition, and restored tranquility. In the begining of the 41st year 
he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 4,000 and later he was 
given the rank of 5,000; he also received a flag and a drum. In the 
46th year, 1010 A.H, (1601-02 A.D,), he died of dysentery^ at Agra. 
In spite of his age, he had a young heart. He had an abundant share 
of courage and honesty. He adopted Narnaul as his home, and 
erected magnificient buildings and built a large tank there. It is 
stated that during his illness he realized that he would not survive. 
He gave his soldiers two years’ salary in advance, and gave away to the 
needy large sums in charity; he then passed away. 


SHAH QULT KHAN NARANJI 
(Vol. II. pp. 535*536). 

He was one of Emperor Humayun’s officers. He was in constant 
attendance during his journeys and at home, and rendered valuable 
service throughout. In the istyear of Emperor Akbar’s reign, he 
was appointed to the Panjab^ province under Khidr Khwaja Khan. 

1 Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 574, 575 * 57 ^* Beveridge’s translation, III, 
pp. 869, 870, 874; see also the very excellent footnotes. 

2 In Alwar State, Birat or Parat of Jarrett, A*in, II, p. 191. 

3 Akbarn 3 ma» Text, III, p. 799; Beveridge’s translation, HI, p. 1x97. 

4 Ibidy II, p. 47, Ibidy II. p. 73. 
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At the time of Bairam Khan*s fall from power, he remained attached^ 
to him, and considered it his duty to attend on him. When Mahdr 
Qasim I^an from the Garh territory went off to the Hijaz without 
royal permission, Shah QulF Kjian, with some others, was sent in 
the I ith year to settle that territoryHis later history has not come 
to the notice of the author. 

SHAH QULI mAN WAQAS HAJl 
(Vol. II, pp. 658-661). 

He was an inhabitant of Balkh. In the beginning of the 5th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he came to India from his native 
country as an ambassador of Nadhar Muhammad Khan, the ruler 
of that country. When he reached near xlgra, Mu‘taqad Khan 
Bakhsht was sent to receive him and escort him to the Presence. He 
produced the ruler’s letter and presents valued at fifteen thousand 
rupees. He was granted a dress of honour, a decorated dagger worth 
four thousand rupees, and Momin, his son, was also presented with 
a dress of honour. Two days later 35 horses and 10 camels were 
presented by him, and 18 horses and some camels by his son. Thirty 
thousand rupees were given to him and ten thousand to his son as 
gifts^. After sometime when the Solar weighing took place, he 
received as a gift twenty thousand rupees and his son five thousand*. 
In the 6th year, he was presented with a dress of honour, a horse 
with a gilded saddle, and an elephant, and his son a dress of honour; 
he was also granted leave to return with TarbTyat Khan and an answer 
to the letter he had brought with him®. 

As he had seen the grandeur of India, and had become acquainted 
with the mode of administration of justice there, his heart turned 

1 AkharnRma, Text, II, p. 107; Beveridge’s translation, II, p, 163. 

2 Ibid, p. 272; Ibid, pp. 405, ^oS. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. 1, p. 431. 

4 This was in the 6th year of the reign, op, cit., p. 451. 

5 Op, cit,t PP* 465* 4 ^^* 
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away from his native land, and in the 9th year he came back and 
had an audience. He received the rank of 1,000 with 800 horse, 
a dress of honour, a decorated dagger, an ornamented sword, a horse 
with a gilded saddle, an elephant and a present of twenty thousand 
rupees^ When in the end of the same year, it was represented that 
Mlrza Khan Manuchehr, the Faujdar of Kangra, bad, as a result of 
a disturbed brain, gone into retirement, he was appointed to take 
charge of the hill country, and his rank was raised to 2,000 with 
2,000 horse- He received the title of Shah QulT IQian, and was 
given a flag, a dress of honour, a decorated dagger, a horse and an 
elephant^. After reaching the hill country, he set about putting it 
into order. He sent for Bhupat, son of Sangram, the ZamJnddr 
of Jammu, who always helped the Faujdars in the area, but who had 
gradually become slack in service. He came with a large force. Shah 
Qulr Khan collected troops and prepared for battle. After fighting, 
Bhupat hurriedly retired to his home. Emperor Shah Jahan approved 
of Shah Quit Khan*s conduct, and in the loth year, presented him 
with a dress of honour, drums and an elephant®. In the 12th year, 
when the Emperor was proceeding to the capital, Shah Qull Khan 
waited on him on the way. He was removed from his existing 
appointment, and sent^ as Governor of Bhakkar on the death of Jan 
Nithar Khan. In the 14th year, his rank was advanced to 3,000 
with 2,000 horse; he received a dress of honour and was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir®. He also received as presents a sword with 
ornamented accoutrements, and fifty thousand rupees in cash. After 
reaching Hasan Abdal, he died® in the year 1050 A.H. (1640 A.D.). 
Muhammad Amin, his son, who had the rank of 900 with 500 
horse, died In the 25ch year. 


I BadshahnSma, I, pt. ii, p. 166. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 250, 251. 

5 Op. cit., p. 223. 


2 Ibid, 

4 BadshShnama, II, p. 131. 
6 Op. cit.f p. 225. 
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(MIRZA) SHAHRUiga 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 329-335). 

He was the son of Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulainian\ the 
ruler of BadaWishan. After his father was killed, he was brought 
up by his grandfather. When he attained the years of discretion, 
inasmuch as there had been enmity and disagreement from the start 
between his mother, Muhtarim Khanum, and his grandmother 
I^urram Begam—who had full control over Mliza Sulaiman—he, 
at the instigation of malevolent Badakhshls, fell out with his grand¬ 
father and started to oppose him. This went so far that Mirza 
Sulaiman left his country and migrated to India, as has been narrated 
in his account. Later, when Mirza Sulaiman after reaching India 
took leave^ to go to Mecca, Shahruyi Mirza and his mother sent 
petitions and presents to Emperor Akbar, and strengthened their tics 
of fealty. Mirza Sulaiman returned from Mecca by way of Iran, 
and with the help of Mirza Muhammad Hakim led an army against 
Badal^shan. On the basis of conceding the lands which Mirza 
Ibrahim had held, a peace was arranged with Mirza Sulaiman, but 
soon disagreements broke out between them. So long, however, as 
Shahrul^’s mother was alive, these disagreements were settled peace¬ 
fully. After her death, the Mirza took to headstrong measures, and 
the troops becoming demoralized, the officers also started fighting 
about their fiefs. ‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of Turan, who was 
watching his opportunity, hearing of this fell upon Badal^han. The 
servants behaved unfaithfully, and the Mirzas forced to bid adieu to 
their hereditary territory made their escape with great difficulty. 

When they reached the borders of Kabul, Mirza Sulaiman felt 

1 See marat Text, III, pp. 264-277 for an account of Mirza 

Sulaiman. 

2 For a detailed account of the intrigues und quarrels between Mirza 

Sulaiman and Mirza Shahrul^ see Akbarndma, Text, III, pp. i49'*58; Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation, III, pp. 211-212. Mirza Sulaiman’s obtaining leave to go to 
Mecca is recorded on Text, p. 163, translation, p. 231. 
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ashamed in view of what had transpired earlier to proceed to India. 
Mirza Shahrul^ with his three sons, the twins Hasan and Husain, and 
BadI*-uz-Zaman, started for India. In the country of the Hazarajat 
he heard that ‘Abdullah Khan had been defeated by Kulabians, and 
the MirzS returned towards Badakhshan in the hope of recovering 
possession. Then it appeared that the ruler of Turan had taken 
possesion of Kulab, and the Mirza worse off than ever returned. On 
the way, he met Mirza Sulaiman, who on hearing the same report 
had started back from Kabul. Just then the Ozbeg army arrived and 
started to plunder. In this confusion Mirza Sulaiman’s horse 
stumbled and he fell on the ground. Mirza ShahruHi dismounted, 
and offered his horse; this too ran off into the wilds. A follower set 
Mirza Sulaiman on his own horse, and Mirza Shahrukh dextrously got 
hold of the runaway, and they galloped away. In the confusion his 
son Hasan got separated, and this was a new grief for the father. 
When the Mirza took the road to India and got out of the defiles, 
the missing son rejoined him. Kanwar Man Singh in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus river and Raja Bhagwan Das at Lah 5 re showed him 
hospitality. In the zgth year, Prince Daniyal welcomed him outside 
the Capital, and introduced him to the Presence^ He was honoured 
in the royal Court, and was given a present of a lakh of rupees in 
cash, goods of the Farrash-Khana, five elephants, nine horses, some 
camels and several servants. In the 38th year, at the end of the 
year 1001 A.H. (1593 A.D.), Emperor Akbar gave him his 
daughter, Shakr-un-Nisa in marriage^. He was appointed Governor 
of Malwa, raised to the rank of 5,000, and sent off to his province 
with Shahbaz Khan Kambu as his guardian®. In the 40th year, he 
was deputed with prince Murad to the Deccan. 

When Shahbaz Khan left Ahmadnagar and came to Malwa, Ujjain 
and other choice places in that province were taken over from Shahbaz 

1 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 447, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp, 670, 671. 

2 Op, cit., Text, p. 644; Beveridge's translation, III, p. 990. The year of 
the marriage is wrongly given there as 1594 A.D. 

3 Op, Text, p. 6445 translation, III; p. 991. 
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Khan, and assigned to Mirza Shahrukh as his fief*. Tlic prince took 
up his quarters at Balaghatpur—Berar, and the imperial forces under 
the leadership of Mirza Shahrukh and Khan Khanan, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, were, in the 41st year, opposed to armies of the three chiefs 
of the Deccan under the command of Khwaja Suhail Khan of Bijapur. 
There was severe fighting. Raja All ^an, the ruler of Khandgsh, who 
commanded the left wing of the imperial forces was killed with many 
men; others losing heart fled. The Rajput leaders rallied after going 
off some distance. MTrza Shahrukh and Khan ^anan drove off the 
force that opposed them, and spent the dark night on horseback. At 
dawn, most of the leaders of the enemy were killed, and the rest took 
to flight^. In the 43rd year, 1007 A.H, (i 59^'99 A.D.), on being 
summoned he reached the Presence. In the same year, ShaiWi Abul 
Fadl was sent to the Deccan, The Mirza was presented a flag and a 
drum, and sent off to Malwa to put the army there into order. On 
being called to the Deccan, he went there quickly. The Mirza never 
spared himself in royal service. When Prince Daniyal, after the con¬ 
quest of Ahmadnagar, came to his august father at Burhanpur, the 
Mirza was left in-charge of the territory. When Khan Khanan reached 
Ahmadnagar from the Court, the Mirza returned to the Presence*^. 
Later from the banks of the Narbada, he was again sent to the Deccan 
with the Prince. About the end of Emperor Akbar s reign he held 
the rank of 7,000, In the 2nd year of Emperor Jahangir s reign, 
1016 A.H. (1607 A.D.) he died at Ujjain^ and was buried outside 
the city. It is stated that Kabuli BSgam, the daughter of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, who was also married to the Mirza, took his body 
with the intention of conveying it to Medina, and herself making the 
pilgrimage. On account of (the fear of) molestation by the Arabs of 


1 Op. cit.. Text, III, p. 717, translation, III, p. 1069. 

2 This account of the battle appears to be based mainly on 

Text, III, pp. 718, 719; translation, III, pp. 1070-1072, See also the very useful 
footnotes by Beveridge, 

3 Op. ciu Text, p. 747, translation, p, 11 x6. 

4 THZHk-i-Jahnngtri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), p. 119* 
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the desert, she made over the body to some camel-drivers (Makare) 
and went off to Basra. From there she went to Shiraz. AllahwardI 
Khan, the Governor of Pars, treated her with respect, and sent her to 
Isfahan (Ispahan). In the year 1022 A.H. (1613 A.D.) Shah Abbas 
II, the ruler of Iran, married her to his blinded uncle Mirza Sul^n All. 
But there was no love between him and the Bggam^. In short, Mirza 
Shahrukh was distinguished for courage and good qualities. Emperor 
Jahangir has written in his Memoirs^ that although no one can be more 
faithless than a Badakhshl, but Shahrukh behaved as if he were not a 
Badal^shi He was in India for twenty years, but did not at all know 
the Indian language. Of his sons, Mirza Muhammad Zaman, who 
assumed power in Badakhshan, was killed by the Ozbegs. For a long 
time a fictitious Muhammad Zaman raised a disturbance. Mirza Shah 
Muhammad was kept by Mirza Muhammad Hakim under his own 
eye. At the time of Mlrza’s death six sons were alive, Of Hasan and 
Husain, the twins, Hasan, who ran away with ^usrau, was caught on 
the second day and imprisoned. Mirza Sultan from his early years 
was educated and trained^ in the service of Emperor Jahangir. The 
Emperor proposed to give his own daughter to him in marriage. The 
ladies of the harem represented that he already had many w ives in 
his house. When he was questioned, he swore by the Emperor’s 
feet denying the report. Eunuchs were sent to his house, and they 
found women there in confinement; he consequently fell out of favour. 
He received Ghazipur in fief, and died there. Mirza BadI‘-uz-Zaman, 
known as Mirza Fathpurl, was the Bakhsht of the Deccan in Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign. Later, he received^ Pattan in Gujarat as his fief. 
He was a bundle of wicked bones for contention and strife, so much 

1 This account is apparently based on Tarikh *Alam Aral *Abbast, 

2 THzHk-i-lahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), I, pp. 119, 120, 
where the death of Mirza Shahru^i is recorded, and an account of his family is 
included, but this statement about his character differing from that ail Badakh- 
shis is not included there. 

3 Op, cit., p. 24. 

4 Tuzuk-i-lahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, p. 10. 
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so that his brothers plagued by him killed him in Pattan. His mother 
coming to the Court appealed for justice. But as it should have been, 
she did not bring in a charge of murder^. The brothers were impri¬ 
soned for a time. Mirza Mughal did not prosper. He was married 
to the daughter of Darab lOian*, and lived on the fief of fargana 
Nlmkhar-Baiswara. The last was Mirza Shuja* Najabat ^an*, a 
separate account of whose career has been included. 

(RAJA) SHAHOJT BHONSLE 
(Vol. II pp. 342-358)* 

It is stated^ that his lineage extends to the Rajas of the Chittor, 
who are Sisodiahs. One of his ancestors by the name of Sur S^n for 
some reason migrated from Chittor to the Deccan, and for a time 
resided in the village of Bhonsa, fargana Karkanab, Sarkar Par^nda, 
in the province of Aurangabad, and took to himself the surname of 
Bhonsle. Dadaji Bhonsle, one of the Raja s ancestors, who was the 
head of the villages of Haknl, Burhl, D^valgaon and the lower area 
of the Pargana of Poona, had two sons, Maloji and VichojT (PSthujI 
of the text). They became alienated from the ryots there, and moving 
over to the town of Ellora near Daulatabad took up agriculture there. 
Later, they moved over to the town of Sindkh^r (Shindkhed) to 
Lakh 5 jL Jadhavrao (Lakhi Jadu), the Deshmakh of Sarkar Daulatabad, 
who held a high office in the Nizam Shahl dominions, and had an 
extensive establishment; they took up service with him. Vithoji 
had eight sons, Khslojl, PanajT and others, while Maloji after long 
yearning for them had two sons. As he had great faith in Shah 

1 Op. cit.y p. 259. 

2 He is probably Darab g^han Mirza Darab for whom sec Maathir-nl- 
Umaray Text, II, pp. 14-17. Beveridge’s translation, L pp. 450 - 453 - 

3 Maathir^ul^Umaray Text, III, pp. 821-828, translation antea^ pp. 364-371. 

4 See lyiafi ^han, II, pp. 111-112. There is also a more detailed account 
of the Marhattas in ^az^na-i-^Amira (Lucknow Lith. edn.), pp. 39 et. seq.y 
which is copied in SiyAr^i*MHt‘2t khkb irin (Lucknow Lith. edn.), Ill, pp- 9^ 
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Sharif—who is buried in Ahmadnagar—he called one ShahjI and th< 
other Sharafjl. LakhojI Jadhavrao, who except for a daughter of the 
name Jljabal (Jhajawa in text) had no other issues, was so greatly 
enamoured of ShahjI—who was very handsome—that he took him 
up as a son, and gave him fine clothes, and golden jewelled ornaments. 

On day Jadhavrao said that he would give him the said daughter 
to ShahjI in marriage. MalojI the father and Vith 5 jl, the uncle of 
ShahjI, stood up saying that the betrothal had been arranged, and 
that he should not hereafter go back on his word. But Jadhavrao’s 
tribesmen blamed him, and made him change his views. At last 
Jadhavrao became angry, and turned MalSjl and VithSjl out of 
Sindkh^r. They went to Anangpal Nimbalkar, who was an influen¬ 
tial landholder, and having got an army from him came to the 
neighbourhood of Daulatabad, and referred the matter to the Governor 
there. In this way was brought about the marriage of ShahjI Bhonsli 
with the daughter of Jadhavrao, and ShahjI Bh 5 nsle became a man of 


consequence. 

When Nizam-ul-Mulk killed^ Jadhavrao by a clever ruse, ShahjI 
quarrelled with him, and in the 3rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan's 
reign went off to A‘zam Khan the Governor of the Deccan. He was 
made a Panjhazarl with 5,000 horse, and received as gifts a jewelled 
dagger, a flag and a drum, a horse and an elephant and two lacs of 
rupees. As a result of his evil disposition he soon left him, and went 
back to Nizam-ul-Mulk. Gradually he gained great influence in the 
Nizam Shahl kingdom, and on this account Jadhavrao and other 
leaders had spite against him in their hearts. During the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan they arranged for an imperial army being sent 
against ShahjI. This force besieged him in the fort of Maholi. He 
addressed himself to Sikandar *Adil Shah and suddenly coming out of 
the fort marched off to Bijapur. When Murari, the manager of ‘Adil 
Shah pursued Malik 'Ambar, and established stations at Chakna, 
Poona» etc., ShahjI BhSnste, who had accompanied him, was granted 


I Gasht is apparently a mistake for Kusht. 
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these areas as his assignment. Later, Shahji Bhonsle went off to 
Karnatik (Carnatic), and first took Pala KankgTri by force from the 
landholders, and then married TukabaT a girl of the Mohitc family. 
He had two sons by Jijabal, one Samba, who was killed by a bullet 
in the battle of KanakgTri, and the second Siva (ShivajT), who, on 
account of his young age was with his agent at Poona, etc., which 
mahals formed his assignment. By Twkabai one son was born whose 
name was Vyankoji (EkojI in the text). 

When Shahjr was living in the district of Kolar and Balapur, and 
as fortune was favourable to him, he, at the request of the Raja of 
Trichonopoly—who had been defeated by Panchi Raghav, the land¬ 
holder of Tiinjore—went to his assistance, and having defeated them 
took posser-sion of both the territories. Leaving Vyankoji, his son, 
there, he returned to Kolar. Vyankoji had three sons, first Shahji, 
second Sharlfjl—botli these left no issues—and the third TukojI whose 
descendants inherited both these territories and remained in possession 
of them. Meanwhile ShivajI—who had reached the age of 16 years— 
removed his father’s agents from the management of the mahals of the 
Jaglr, and laid the foundations of his independence. In .1 short time 
his fortune was increased by the defection of the Bijapur officers, and 
he had collected nearly 15,000 troopers. When he saw that the 
neighbourhood—which was in the fief of MiiUa Ahmad Naitha—was 
left without the defending army which had been deputed there at the 
request of the Jagirdar of Bijapur, he exerted himself and took posse¬ 
ssion of most of its territory—when the power of the Bijapurls suffered 
a serious set back through the death of Muhammad ‘Adil Khan, and 
as ‘All ‘Adil Khan was not securely established, ShivajI cutting off 
his connection with them assumed independence. Later, when ‘All 
‘Adil Khan had been able to make secure his position, ShivajI sent 
deceitful messages of submission, requested for pardon, and begged that 


1 For Shahji see also Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, 
pp. Grant Duff, History 0/ Mahrattas^ly 57-126, Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar, House of Shivaji, pp. 35 - 54 * 

99 
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Afdal Khan the general of ‘Aclil ^an might be sent to visit him. 
When Afdal ^an reached Konkan, ShivajI adopting an attitude of 
supplication in the name of peace invited the said Khan with a limited 
retinue to a conference near his abode. The, latter put on the 
appearance of fear, and came tremblingly to the palanquin of the 
FOian. Then with a knife, which he was carrying concealed on his 
person, he killed the Khan, ai^d shouted to his armed followers, who 
were lying in ambush in the neighbourhood. They came, and killed 
or made prisoners of the remaining forces of the ^an, and plundered 
his camp\ By this kind of actions, Shivaji was able to collect large 
quantity of equipment, and become more turbulent. When he attacked 
the imperial territory, Emperor Aurangzlb, in the 3rd year of his reign, 
directed Shayista Kh an Amir-ul-Umara, the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
to chastise him. In the 4th year Maharaja Jaswant Singh, Governor 
of Gujarat, w'as appointed to assist him and Chakna was taken out of 
Shivajl’s possession. 

It is stated that when Shayista ^an was staying in Poona, 
Shivaji so detailed his men for a night-attack that they could gain 
admission into the inhabited area of the camp. One night they 
entered by opening a window at the back of the dwelling which had 
been closed up by bricks and clay. The women raised an out-cry 
and Shayista Khan waking up hurried to the spot. One of the 

attackers threw a sword and this lopped off his index finger. Abul 

Path his son was killed. Meanwhile the outside guards arrived, 
and Shivajl’s men hurriedly departed®. In the 7th year, when 

Mlrzu Raja Jai Singh was appointed to chastise him, he moved a large 
force against his forts and besieged Purandliar. Shivaji being 

reduced to extremity, sent a message to the effect that he was 
prepared to hand over to the imperialists 23 forts in the hope that 
the Emperor would in future favour him. After protracted negotia- 

1 For Afijal expedition see Sir Jadunath Sarkar's detailed account 

in Shivaji and his Times, pp. 59-73^ idso Kincaid & Parasnis, loc, cii.^ pp. 37 * 4 ** 

2 See Sarkar, loc. cit., pp, 88-93 for a detailed account of the night 
attack. 
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tions he sent in the keys of all the forts, and coming unarmed had 
an interview. Mirza Raja treated him politely, and presented him 
a sword and dresses^. He accompanied the MTrza in the expedition 
against Bijapur. 

When Emperor Aurangzlb heard about it, he sent an order 
demanding his presence at the Court. He hurried to the Court 
with his son Sambhajl. On the day of the presentation he was, in 
accordance with tlic orders, admitted to the rank of a Panj-hazari 
(5,000), but owing to his narrow-mindedness he retired to a corner, 
and stayed there tor a long time. He stated that he had pain 
in his belly. Permission was granted that he could retire to the 
house which had been allotted for his residence. On reaching there 
he expressed his undisguised dissatisfaction. When this was reported 
to the Emperor, he was made over to the charge of Kanwar Ram 
Singh, son of Mirza Raja for being kept under guard, and later a 
contingent of Fullid KotwaPs men was appointed to guard the 

house. He by his attention to every one of them put them off their 
guard. One night he and his son changed their dresses and escaped. 
On the way, they got on to horses, which had already been 
arranged, and went off to Mathura. And having shaved his beard 
and cyc-brows, he reached the province of Haidarabad by the route of 
Benares, Bengal and Orissa. He left Sambhajl with a Brahmin 
named KrishnajT Vishvanath (Kabkalas in the text) at Mathura, and 
having promised him a suitable reward arranged that he should send 
Sambhajl when he was asked to do so^. 

When in the loth year, Sultan Muhammad Mu’azzam—who 
had been appointed Viceroy of the Deccan—left with Maharaja 


1 For details of the terms of peace see Kincaid & Parasnis loc. cit,, p. 72, and 
Sarkar^ loc. cit., pp. 128-132. This treaty of Pfirandhar was arranged in 1665. 

2 For Shivaji*s visit to Agra, his imprisonment and escape, see Kincaid & 
Parasnis, loc. cit., pp. 72-79 and Sarkar, pp. 139-161, Sec also *Alamgtrnama, 
pp. 967-971, 1021. Shivaji escaped from Agra and not Delhi as is incorrectly 
stated in Elphinstonc, History of India, pp. 61^, 6^. The flight took place on 
29th August, i666, and he did not reach home till 30th November. 
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Jaswant Singh, ShivajI started creating a disturbance. He plundered 
many of the imperial estates, and looted the port of Surat. And 
after the arrival of the Prince sent a message to Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh saying that he was sending his son SambhajI with the request 
that he should be favoured with the grant of a mansab so that he 
might with a suitable force perform the duty assigned to him. After 
this was accepted, he sent the said son with Pratap Rao, his agent 
and a force of i,ooo horse. He received the rank of 5,000 with 
5,000 horse, and was presented with an elephant with jewelled 
trappings, an assignment in Berar etc. After a time he recalled his 
son, but his agent and the force remained on duty. Later, some of 
the estates of Sambhajl’s assignment were resumed in ordor to recover 
the advance of one lac of rupees which had been made when ShivajI 
had been called to the Court. Accordingly ShivajI recalled his agent, 
and began plundering the imperial territories. Daud l^ian QuraishI 
pursued him, and ShivajI adopted guerilla {barglgarl) tactics. After¬ 
wards he concluded a treaty with the ruler of Haidarabad, and 
arranged that they should together fight the imperial forces; and they 
should start by recovering Shivajl’s forts. By this arrangement he 
obtained troops and gold from the ruler of Haidarabad, and started 
for Tanjorc. He sent for his brother Vyank 5 jl with a view to meet¬ 
ing him and to bring reinforcements. He came and had an interview 
witli ShivajI at Gingee (Chinchi in text). ShivajI claimed a share of 
his patrimony. VyankdjI returned a polite answer, and leaving at 
midnight departed for Tanjdre. ShivajI plundered his camp, and took 
possession of Gingee and his other forts; he made them over to the 
charge of his own men, and dismissed the Haidarabad forcesL In the 
17th year he again made peace overtures with Bahadur Khan Koka, 
Governor of the Deccan. Bahadur ^an wrote to the Court, but 
while the reply came, ShivajI stored grain and other materials, etc, in 
his own forts, and took the fort of Parnfila (Panhala) from the Bijapurls. 
He properly entertained the emissary—who had gone on bclialf of the 

I See Sarkar, loc, cit., pp. 30^-315. 
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Governor of the Deccan for carrying out negotiations—and gave a 
clear answer about the peace terms. In the 20th year, SambhajI be¬ 
coming displeased with his father sought refuge with Diler fOian. In 
the 21 sc year, however, he fled and returned to his father. In 
the same year ShivajT invaded the imperial territories, and laid waste 
the Pargana of Jalna. After a few days* illness, however, he died*. 
It is stated that Shah Jan Ullah—a darwesh who lived in those 
quarters, and was unique for his good qualities, and whose retreat 
iJCaktya) was, in spice of his remonstrances, plundered by Shivaji and 
his followers—had imprecated a curse on him“. 

Shivaji was remarkable for his love of justice, attention to details 
and military skill. He had collected large numbers of Iiorses in 
his stables, and had appointed skilled men to look after these animals. 
For every ten horses there was a custodian {Tahwltdar), a waterman and 
a scullion {Ala^lyalcht)^ and a supervisor was appointed for every 
thousand horses. His servants were of the nature of grooms {BFirglrs). 
When a force under a leader was detailed to any area, lists were made 
of the accoutrements of all the followers, After an attack on any 
territory he took over whatever was in excess (i.c, of what they had 
at the start of the expedition). He had his secret spies. On his death 
SambhajI succeeded him, but his presumption brought about an 
estrangement with his father’s comrades in arms, and he squandered 


1 He died iti April, 1680, According to Beale Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary his date of death was 24 Rabi‘1, iO()i A.H., corresponding to 14th 
April, 1680. Grant Dull, loc., cit., I, p. 227 gives 5th April as the date; see also 
the note on pp. 227.228 where the various discrepancies of the di'te of his 
death are discussed. Kincaid & Parasnis, p. iio, say that he died on 3rd April 
at Raygad. Sarkar, op. cit. p. 339, and note gives the date as 4th April, but 
in Cambridge Hist. India, IV, p. 278 has changed it to 2nd April, 1680 at 
Raigarh. I^afi Khah, II, p. 271. incorrectly states that he died near Murtada- 
bad which is another name for Miraj. 

2 This story is told in Kl^fl Khan. II, p. 271. His chronogram of the 
year of death of Shivaji is 10 too little unless cither of the words Kafir or /ahan- 
nam is made into Kafir] or Jahannamt. 
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what his father had accumulated. He was a great believer in a Brahmin 
by the name of Kalasha (Kab Kalas in text) and was notorious for his 
debauchery. In the 24th year when Sultan Muhammad Akbar 
rebelled against his father, SambhajT gave him shelter. In the 30th 
year/ Khan Zaman Shaildi Nizam—who was the Faujdar of Kolapur 
near Panhala—got information about him through capturing one of his 
spies, and marching rapidly over a long distance, and after an attack 
captured him and Kalasha. Hamld-ud-'Dln KJian went and escorted 
him to the Court. On the day of his arrival at the camp wooden caps 
and collars were fixed on their heads. High and low W'erc delighted. 
The chronogram was found as: — 

Zan Farzand Sambha shud asir* 

(With wife and cliild Sambha was made prisoner, 
iioi A.H., 1689 A.D.) 

In the 31st year, in accordance with royal instructions, he was put 
to deatli. The fort of Raygad (RahTrl in text)—which Dluilfiqar 
Khan had previously been deputed to attack—was taken. Shahu 
(Sahu in text), the son of SambhajT and Sambhajl’s womenfolk were 
brought to tlie Court. The Emperor granted Shahu the title of Raja, 
and the mansab of 7,000 with 7,000^ horse, and assigned him a 
place inside royal enclosure; he wes brought up under royal super¬ 
vision. 

After the death of Emperor AurangzTb, Shahu, on the recommen¬ 
dation of Dhulfiqar Khan was granted leave by Muhammd A‘zam 
Shah, and returned to his native country. The Marathas flocked 
round him. He first paid a visit to the tomb of AurangzTb, but 

1 Tlie (late of capture and death of Sambilji are incorrectly given in 
this account. These did not occur in the 30th and 31st year respectively of 
Aiirangzib’s reign, but in the 32nd year or 1100 A.H., as described in Maathir-> 
i-^Alamujrt, pp. 319-325, from where the account is taken. Sec also Sir 
)adunath Sarkar, History of Anrarigzibj IV, pp. 398-404. 

2 Maathtr-i-*AUmgiri, pp. 331, 332. This occurred in the 33rd 
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meanwhile his followers plundered Purjat the outskirts of Aurangabad\ 
Later he went and settled down in Satara, He lived for a long time, 
and spent his life in case and pleasure. His chief officials—called 
Pradhans in the Hindi language —and according to Indian ideas eight 
Pradhans arc indispensiblc for a Raja—led expeditions and laid waste 
various areas. At last in the time of Kmperor Bahadur Shall, on the 
recommendation of ^ulfiqar i^an 10 per cent of the revenues of the 
provinces of Aurangabad, KJiandesh, Berar, Bidar and Bijapur was 
assigned to him^. But on account of the disputes between Raja 
Shahil, and Tara BaT, the wife of Rajaram (Riim Raja in text) this 
arrangement was not given effect to. Later during the viceroyalty 
of Amir-ul-Umara Husain ‘All l^an the amount was fixed at 25 per 
cent under the name of Chanthy and a grant with the seal of the 
Amir-uLUmara was issued for it'‘. From then onwards, they 
abstained from plundering. The said Raja died* in 1163 A.H., 
1749 A.D. without leaving any children. The descendants of 
his uncle Rajaram are still living in the fort of Panliala. 

The old leaders of this tribe were Dhanaji jfidav and Santaji 
Ghorpare‘\ They were constantly carrying out expeditions: and w'cre 
attacking and plundering different parts of the coiiiury. Tlic second 
(Santaji Ghorpare)—who was behaving prcsuinpuiously—was put to 
death*’ by Dhanaji and others, after the death of Rana son of Shivaj? at 
the instigation of the latter's wife, who managed the affairs as guardian 

1. libafi lUian, II, pp. 582,583. 

2 IbUy pp. 626,627. 

3 Ibid, pp. 784»785. See also Kincaid & Parasnis, op, cit., pp. 212, 
213. 

4 He died on 15th December, 1749* see Kincaid Parasnis, op. cit,y 
p. 291, and Cambridge Hist. India, IV, p. iio. 

5 For these two Marhatta generals see Cambridge Hist. India, IV, pp. 
291-295. 

6 This is incorrect; he was defeated by Dhana, but he was murdered 
near the Mahadeo hill by the order of Radhika Bai Maul, whose brother he had 
slain (June, 1697). 
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of heryoiwg son, his son Rnnajl Ghdrpare for soinetiwe followed bis 
father's example in plundering, and became more famous than the 
father. The descendants of both and their tribesmen are still living 
in the Deccan. One of the Pradhans, BalajI Vishvanath was a 
Brahmin. In the year 1130 A.H., 1718 A.D., when Husain ‘All 
Khan arranged with Raja Shfihu the payment of Chauth and Sardesh^ 
mukln and issued a grant wdth his seal on it, Balaji Vishvanath 
accompanied the said Khan to Shahjahanabad with 15,000 horsemen. 
In 1139 A.H., 1727 A.D., Malhar Rao (Malhar in text) Hdlkar, 
one of the companions of Bajmio—son of Balaji Vishvanath, and who 
had succeeded his father after his death—came to Malwa, and fought 
a battle with Girdhar Bahadur, the Governor of the province, and 
killed him. In the time of the government of Muhammad Khan 
Bangash he attacked and plundered his domain, and upset his 
administration. In the year 1145 A.H., 1732-33 A.D., when the 
government of Malwa was assigned to Raja Jai Singh, he because of 
his being a co-religionist, supported Bajirao, 

In the year 1146A.H. (i733-'34 A.D.) Bajirao proceeded from 
the Deccan to Upper India. Muzaffar Khan, the brother of Khan 
Dauran on being appointed to oppose him proceeded to Sironj 
Bajirao did not want to fight with him, and returned to the Deccan. 

In the year 1147 A.H. (1734-35 A.D.) he again marched to Upper 
India. Prom the Capital of the realm two forces, one under the 
leadership of Ptimad-ud-Daulah Qamar-ud-Dln Khan and the other 
under Khan Dauran, were sent to put him down. Bajlrfio sent one 
army under PilajI Jadav against Qamar-ud-Din Khan, and the other 
under Malharrao Hdlkar against Khan Dauran. Qamar-ud-Din Khan 
was victorious three or four times over the army opposed to him. 
Khan Dauran out of jealousy for his success made peace, and both 
forces turned back. Later at the request of Raja Jai Singh, who 
wished that the government of Malwa be given to Bajirao in his place, 
Khan Dauran made Emperor Muhammad Shah agree to this transfer, 
and in the year 1148 A.H., (1735-36 A.D,) the government of 
Malwa was assigned to Bajirao. In the following year Bajirao went 
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to Malwa with a large force, and after making a settlement of the 
province proceeded against the Raja of Bhadawar. The Raja took up 
his quarters in a strongly fortified place, and BajTrao reduced the 
village of Abtar which was the Raja’s residence. He sent Pilaji Jadav 
across the Jumna to attack the Antarbcd (the area between the 
Ganges and the Jumna). He encountered Biirhan-ul-Miilk, who 
had arrived near Agra, and fled after losing many men, and joined 
Bajirao on this (the Agra) side of the Jumna. B.ijirao rapidly march¬ 
ed towards Shahjahanabad, when it was too late (literally: after 
Basra was taken), Khan Dauran came out of the city (of Delhi). 
Bajirao saw no advantage in fighting and retired towards Agra. In 
the year 1150 A.H. (1737-38 A.D.) Asaf Jah at the summons of 
Emperor Muhammad Shah came to the Capital from the Deccan, 
and was appointed Governor of Malwa in supersession of Bajirao. 
He started for that province, and a battle took place with Bajirao 
near Bh 5 pal. Asaf Jah made peace and the government of Malwa 
was left in the hands of Bajirao, and Asaf Jfvh returned to the Capi¬ 
tal. In 1252 A.H. (1739 A.D.) there was a battle between 
Nasir Jang, the Martyr and Bajirao near Aurangabad. At last 
Bajirao made peace, and took the Sarkars of Khargun and Handia in 
Khandesh. On reaching the bank of the Nerbudda he died^ in 
1153 A.H, (1740-41 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son BalajI, and Sadashivrao alias the 
Bhao, son of ChimnajI, the brother of Bajirao was appointed his 
Chief Minister. The terms of peace with Raja Shahu were still in 
force. Upto the martyrdom of Nasir Jang and the death of the 
Raja in 1163 A.H. (1750 A.D.) there were occasional outbreaks, but 
compromises were effected. After the Raja’s death, one of his rela¬ 
tions was made the ostensible chief, bur BalajI assumed all power, and 

1 For a detailed account of the activities of Maratlias during the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, sec Irvine, Later Mugbals, II, pp. 277-306. The conven¬ 
tion with Asaf Jah was signed near Sironj on 17th January, 173^^ Cambridge 
Hist* India, IV, p. 357. 

2 The date of his death was 17th April, 1740. 
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made all hereditary Maratha chiefs to submit to him. In the year 
1164 A.H, (1751 A.D.) when H 5 lkar and Jayappa Sindhia hurried 
towards Allahabad and Oudh to help Abul Mansur, and Ahmad 
l^an Bangash was defeated, Abul Mansur handed over to them 
Kol (^Aligarh), Jfilesar and Qannauj up to Karra Jahanabad in 
recognition of their services. Gradually they got possession of the 
area up to Allahabad. For nearly ten years the Marathas governed 
there. In the year noted above, BalajI led a force against Aurangabad, 
and obtained a large sum out of the revenue deposited in the treasury 
of the Nazim there. In the year 1165 A.H. (1752 A.D.), 
in accordance with the grant of Amir-ul-Umara Firuz Jang most 
of the ^uha of Khandesh and several estates in the province of 
Aurangabad came into their possession. In 1171 A.H. (1758 A.D.) 
a battle took place in the Deccan with Nizam-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah 
(the and), and after the peace country with revenues of 27 lacs of 
rupees was entirely made over to the Marathas. In the same year 
DattajT Sindhia, brother, and JankojI, son of Jayappa Sindhia, besieged 
Najlb-ud'Daulah in Shukartal, and in the same year Raghunathrao, 
Shamsh( 5 r Bahadur and Holkar advanced as far as the neighbourhood 
of Shahjahanabad. At the request of Adina Beg ^an they hastened 
to the Panjab, and drove off Taimur Shah son of Shah Durrani and 
Jahan Khan from Lahore, and their deputy remained at Lahore. 
In the year 1173 A.H. (1759-60 A.D.) DattajI Sindhia on hearing 
of the approach of Shah Durrani advanced as far as Sirhind and died. 
The fort of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan came into the possession of 
the Marathas. BalajI and Sadashivrao fell out with Amlr-uI-Muma- 
lik Nizam-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah, and came forward to give battle. The 
leaders of the rearguard of the Muslim army were in accordance with 
the dictates of Fate, killed, and a country yielding a revenue of 60 
lacs and the three forts of Daulatabad, Aslr and Bijapur fell into the 
hands of Marathas. 

When in the above mentioned year Shah Durrani turned Marathas 
out of the Panjab, killed DattajI Sindhia, and dispersed Holkar*s 
forces, thereupon Sadashivrao and Visvasrao son of BalajI set out 
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towards Upper India to retrieve the situation. At first they went to 
the Capital (Delhi) and after capturing the fort they removed Muhly- 
ul-Millat (Shah Jahan III) son of Muhly-us-Sunnat son of Kani 
Bal^sh—whom *Imad-ul-Mulk, after he had killed ‘Alamglr II, had 
placed on the throne—and in his place made Jawan Baldic son of Shah 
‘Alam a puppet sovereign. In 1174 A.H. (1760 A.D.) they moved 

forward to encounter Shah Durrani. As the army was reduced to terri¬ 
ble straits owing to the stoppage of supplies, they were forced to fight. 
Sadashivrao, Viswasrao and a large number of leaders were killed, and 
some, who fled, were killed by the villagers\ Balaji on hearing of 
the catastrophe died of grief in the same year^. His second son Madhu- 
rao succeeded him. For a time there was a quarrel between him and 
his real uncle Radiunathrao. At last the latter was siezed and 
imprisoned, and Madhurao after ruling successfully for some years 
died of illness. He had appointed Narainrao, his younger brotlier 
as his successor, Raghunathrao intrigued with some people, and 
killed Narainrao. As the officials of his clan were not satisfied with 
him, it resulted in a quarrel. Raghunathrao was defeated, and took 
shelter with the hat-wearing Europeans (the English). About the 
time of the writing of this account, he with their assistance made war 
on his opponents, and fell into their hands. He was granted a Jdglr 
in Malwa for his essential expenses, and started for that province. 
On the way, however, he quarrelled with his guides, and went off 
to Surat to the Europeans. On this account a quarrel arose between 
the Marathas and the hat-wearers. Madhurao'*' the young son of 
Narainrao is in occupation of the place of his ancestors. 

Others of the leaders of Raja Shahu are the Dabhadc (Dihariya 
in text), who in the time of the government of Sarbuland Khan went 

1 For a detailed account of this period sec Cambridge Hist, bidia^ 
IV, pp. 410-426. 

2 23rd June, 1761. 

3 He committed suicide by throwing himself from the terricc of Iiis 
palace on 25th October, 1795; he died two days later; Grant-Duff, op, at., 
{I, p. 254 
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to Gujarat, and took possession of much of the province. Another 
is RaghujI Bhonsle, who was of the same caste as Raja Shahu; the 
province of Berar formed his domain. He also took possession of the 
country of DEogarh and Chanda, and marched to Bengal by way of 
Kuttak (Cuttack), and in lieu of the Chauth for that territory took 
possession of the province of Orissa. On his death his eldest son 
JanojI succeeded him. After the latter’s death there was dissension 
among the brothers for a time. At the time of writing, Madh 5 jl son 
of RaghujI was in power. He took a grant of the Chauth in the 
name of his son RaghujI from the Maratha Raj. Another of his 
companions is Murarirao Gh 5 rpadc, who is the Ta*luqddr of the 
estates of Sira etc. in the province of Bijapur. He was well known 
for his qualities of leadership and obtained possession of the fort of 
Gooty (Good) and various other estates. In the year 1190A.H. 
(1776 A.D.) Haidar ‘All Khan captured him after besieging the said 
fort; he died as his prisoner. Their petty sardars are too numerous 
to be included in this note. 


SHAIKH MIR KHAWAFI 
(Vol. II, pp. 668'67 o). 

He was a Saiyid of good family, and a favourite officer of Auran- 
gzlb, while the latter was a prince. He was distinguished for his 
courage and good judgment. In the 30th year of Emperor Shah 
Jahan’s reign, when the prince, in accordance with his father's orders, 
proceeded against the ruler of Haidarabad, Shaikh Mir was in the 
vanguard with Prince Muhammad Sultan. He rendered good service 
against the enemy and was wounded by a bullet^. In the year when 
the prince went to Upper India for enquiring after his father’s health, 
ShaiUi Mir was one of his confidants, and in the battle* against 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh, was Commandant of the reserves. In the 


l 'Amal Salih, III, p. 227. 


2 'Alamgtrndma, p. 68. 
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first battle against Data Shikoh, he commanded the advance-guard of 
the Centre, and distinguished himself^. As a reward, he received a 
special dress of honour. Later, when the news was received that 
Sulaiman Shikoh wanted to cross the Ganges and ]umna to join forces 
with his father, who was marching towards Lahore, Shaild} Mir and 
ocher officers wcrc^ appointed to obstruct his route. When he fled 
towards Srinagar (Garhwfil), Shaikh Mir came to the Court^^, and 
after Aurangzib reached Multan, he was deputed^ to pursue Darii 
Shikoh. He followed^ him as far as Tatta (Sindh). When Data 
Shik 5 h left Tatta, and went to Gujarat, Shaikji Mir was recalled; 
he quickly rejoined Aurangzib®. In the second battle with Dara 
Shikoh, he had the command of the advance-guard of the Centre, and 
on the day of the battle, he advanced before all others and gallantly 
attacked the entrenchments of Shah Nawaz Khan Safavl. At 
this time, he was struck with a bullet in his chest, and laid down his 
life in the service of his master in 1068 A.H. (1657 A.D,). Mir 
Hashim, one of his fellow countrymen, who was seated behind in 
the howdah, did not lose his presence of mind, but took Shaild} Mir 
in his arms and watched over him’'. Aurangzib was greatly grieved 
by the sad news of the death of this old and faithful officer, and 
ordered that he be buried in the cemetery of Shah Mu*In-ud-Dln. 
May his grave be hallowed! Two of his sons were Muhtasham Khan 
Mir Ibrahim® and Mukarram I^an Mir Muhammad Ishaq®—whose 
separate accounts have been included in their respective places. His 
third son was Mir Muhammad Ya‘qub, who later became known 
as Shamsher ^an. He was distinguished above his brothers for 
courage. He was deputed with his brother Mukarram Khan to 


I Op, at., p. 98. 2 Op. cit.y pp. 159, 160, 

3. Op. cit., p. 167. 4 Op. cit.y p. 207. 

5 For detail sec op. cit., pp. 271-284. 

6 Op. cit., p. 295. 7 Op. cit., p. 324. 

8 Ma^thir-uUUmar^y Text, III, pp. 646-650, translation antea. pp. 233-235. 

9 Ibid, pp. 695-701, translation antea, pp. 243-246. 
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chastise the Afghans, and sent to the pass of Janus. In the i8th 
year, in the last battle when Afghans were successful, he stood firm, 
and was killed in the prime of his youth. 


(MIR) SHAMS 
(Vol. Ill, p. 492). 

He was one of the HusainI Saiyids. It is stated that for a long 
time he had forsaken the world, and was travelling about. Later, he 
attached himself to Shah Jahan. On the death of Jahangir when 
Shah Jahan’s forces arrived near Surat, he was appointed Governor of 
the fort there. In the 7th year his rank was increased to 2,500 with 
2,000 horse, and in the loth year he had an increase of 500 horse, 
and was appointed Faujdar and the fiefholder of the Pargana of Baroda^ 
in the province of Gujarat. In the i8th year he received drums, and 
in the 19th his rank was increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse, and he 
was appointed Faujdar and fiefholder of Bir. In the 25th year he 
was made Faujdar and fiefholder of Pattan in Gujarat. In the 28th 
year he reverted to the post of Thanadar and fiefholder of Baroda in 
the dcpendancy of Ahmadabad. In the 31st year on 19th Ramadan 
1067 A.H. (21st June, 1657 A.D.) he died. 

SHAMSHER MiAN ARSLAN BE OZBEG 
(Vol. II, p. 633). 

He was one of Emperor Jahangir’s officers. Formerly, he was the 
Governor of Kahmard, and he was one of the middle class officials of 
Wall Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Turan. After handing over 
Kahmard to the imperial government, Shamsh^r Khan came to the 
Presence in the 3rd year and paid his respects; he was exalted by the 

I Pazoda in the Text is apparently incorrect. It is Baroda in BadshahnSma» 

1, pt. 2, p. 242, and his rank is stated to have been increased to 2,500 with 

2, ^00 horse. The fief was probably the Baroda State of the present times. 
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grant of a suitable rank and a dress of honour. Later, on being 
granted a Jagtr in Slwistan in Sind, he was nominated as the Governor 
of that area. In the 5th year, he was promoted to the rank of an 
Amir, and granted a flag. In the 9th year, when Muzaffar Khan 
Ma*murl was appointed Governor of Sind, he was removed from that 
office and returned to the Court. He was appointed to accompany 
Prince Sultan ^urram in the campaign against the Rana, He died 
at h’s appointed time. It is stated that he was a simple-minded man, 
and one who regularly carried out his daily devotions and recited the 
Qur’an. He was well known for his courage, and attained the rank 
of 3,000. 

SHAMSHiiR KHAN HAYAT TARIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 677-679). 

He was the son of ‘AlT Khan, a well known officer of Shah Jahan, 
who lost his^ life in the battle of Tatta. When Shah Jahan ascended 
the thune, Shamsher ^an in the 1 st year of the reign received a 
dress of honour, the rank of 1,000 foot with 500 horse, and a pre¬ 
sent of seven thousand rupees^. In the 3rJ year, when the Emperor 
went to the Deccan, he went with Shayista Khan to devastate Nizam- 
iil'Mulk’s territory. In the iith year, he went with Sa‘Id Khan 
Bahadur to Qandahar, and rendered good service in the taking of the 
fort of Bust^. In the 15th year, he received an increase of 300 
horse^, and in the 19th year a further increase of 200 horse, so that 
the number of his troopers equalled his personal rank. Later 
he was appointed with Sultan Murad Bakhsh to conquer Balkh and 
BadaUishan, and after his arrival there he, with Bahadur Khan Rohila, 
engaged with Nadhar Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balld}. In the 
20th year, he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 with 
1,000 horse. 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 124. 

2 Of, cit.s p. 119. 

3 Badshahnama, 11 , p. 54 * 4 * Of. cit,^ p. 280, 
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When the prince adhered to his determination of giving up the 
governorship of that and started for the Court, Sa‘d Ullah Khan 

arrived there for settling up affairs in that territory^ The Thanaddn 
of Khiinabad was entrusted to the said Khan, and at Sa*d Ullah Khan*s 
recommendation hi^ rank was increased by 500 foot with 500 horse.^ 
Later he was granted the title of Shamsher^ Khan. After the arrival 
of Sultan Aurangzib Bahadur in that territory, he was entrusted with 
the government of the city of BalUi. In the 22nd year, he received 
a flag, and went in attendance on the prince to Qandahfir. On 
reaching Qilat, he, at the prince’s suggestion, was appointed Governor 
of that fort. In the 23rd year, his rank was increased to 2,500 with 
2,200 horse, and the office of Thdndddr of Ghaznin was entrusted to 
him in succession to Sa‘adat Khrm. As he had done good work in 
keeping down the Hazaras and the Afghans in that territory, in the 
25th year he was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 2,500 horse. 
When Aurangzib ascended the throne, he, in the ist year of the 
reign, after Sa'adat Klian the Governor of Kabul was killed by his 
own son Sherzad, was appointed Governor of the province"^. In the 
4th year on the death of Raja Rajrup he was reappointed Thdndddr of 
Ghaznin, and in the loth year was deputed to chastise the Afghans 
of the Roll (Hill) country; he rendered exceptional service both in 
killing the enemy and taking many prisoners. In consequence he was 
promoted to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse, of which 2,000 
were a-horse 3-horsc. After Muhammad Amin Khan BaWishl’s 
arrival in that territory he again rendered good service in the battles 
against those tribesmen, and by the Emperor’s order was appointed 
Thdndddr of Ohend. 


1 See Maa^ir-nl-Umara. Text, II, p. 245. 

2 Badshahnama, II, p. 594. 3 Of, cit,, p. 6x2. 

4 "Alamgtrndma, p. 442. His rank was also raised to 2,500 with 800 horse. 
Also see MMthir-i-Alamgm, p. 27. 
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SHAMSHER KHAN TARIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 683-686). 

He was an A‘zani ShaliT officer, and his name was Husain Khan. 
At first he was a retainer of Dllcr Khan Daudzai^, but later joined 
Daud ^an Qurcshl^. When the government of Burhanpur was 
entrusted to the latter, Husain Khan was appointed to carrv on the 
administration there; he thus became a man of means. After Daud 
jean’s death, he entered the service of Prince Muhammad A'zam 
Shah, who was then Governor of Multan. Afterwards, he was 
appointed Faujetdr of Jammu which was the prince’s fief. As he did 
good service in the turbulent territories in the Bljapur campaign, he, 
after the victory, was awarded the title of Shamshcr Khan by the 
Emperor's orders, and rose from the rank of a Jam'addr to that of an 
Amir, The prince had explicit trust in him. He died a natural 
death at his appointed time. His sons were Muhammad ‘Umar and 
Muhammad Uthman. They were cherished by the prince, and were 
proud of being called Khanazdds (house-born ones). Owing to youth 
and inexperience of military matters, they became dissatisfied with the 
prince’s instructions, and ,displaying undue resentment left for their 
home, which was three kos from Sirhind and known as the settlement 
of Malik Haidar. After spending sometime there without employ¬ 
ment and in poverty they returned to the Court which was then at 
Ahmadnagar. For a time they remained in the Guard House, which 
forms the entrance to the Camp, and entrance and exit from where 
was prohibited without a permit. Out of regard for the prince who 
had just arrived from Gujarat, no one represented their case. They 
were reduced to extreme distress, that is to say the knife reached 
the bone. Fortunately a Maratha army created a disturbance near 
the camp, and a number of royal officers went out to chastise them. 

1 Madthir-Hl-Umard. Text, II, pp. 42 - 5 fi> Beveridge’s translation, I, 
pp. 495 - 5 <> 5 . 

2 Ibid,^ Text, II, pp. 32-37, Ibid,, I, pp. 462-464. 
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These opportunists, who were waiting for the sword round their necks, 
distinguished themselves on this occasion; and drove off the scattered 
enemy forces. When their exploits were reported to the Emperor, 
lie looked favourably upon them and they were taken into service. 
But as the prince was displeased with them, they saw no advantage 
in remaining in attendance (on the Emperor), and went off with the 
prince who had been deputed to Aurangabad and Burhanpur. In 
spite of this .devotion the prince took no notice. They had not 
covered two or three stages, when news of Emperor Aurangzib*s death 
was received. After this they were in favour and regard, and on the 
day of the battle with Bahadur Shah, the younger brother displayed 
exceptional devotion in front of the prince’s elephant, and freed the 
shoulder of courage from the burden of service (was killed). After¬ 
wards, Prince 'A/Jm-ush-Shan greatly favoured *Umar Khan. In the 
beginning of Emperor Farrukh Siyar’s reign, he accompanied Nawab 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Path Jang to the Deccan, and was appointed Faujdar 
of the exchequer estate of Sangaminr. But on account of disagree¬ 
ment with Haidar Quli Khan, the Divan of the Deccan, he went off 
to the Court. He was appointed Fanjclar of Kalabagh, which was 
a turbulent territory in the Malwa Siiba; many of the sedition 
mongers were forced by him to accept allegiance, while some who 
deflecting from the path of rectitude persisted in opposition and dis¬ 
obedience, were killed. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
he was appointed QiFadar and Fanjddr of Dhar. After his death, 
his Tadptq was transferred to his sons. When the province of Malwa 
fell into the hands of the Marathas, the latter were not agreeable to 
any of the imperial officers remaining in that territory. Malhar Rao 
Holkar addressed himself to the taking of the Dhar fort, which was 
one of the memorials of Raja Bhoj. He besieged it for some days, 
and drove mines to the wall of the fort. They defended it as far as 
they could, but when they saw that no help from outside could reach 
them, they perforce surrendered the fort, and joined Raja Jai Singh 
Siwau This companionship did not work, and so they left for the 
Court, but no one there took any notice of them. 
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SHAMS^UD-DIN lOJAN KHWhSHGI 
(Vol. II, pp. 676. 677). 

He was the eldest son of Nazr Bahadur^ In the 20th year of 
Emperor Shah Jahan's reign and during his father’s lifetime, he was 
appointed baujdar of the Daman-i-Kdh (valley) of Kangra in succes¬ 
sion to Murshid QulT. In the 25th year, when his father died, the 
Emperor promoted'^ him to the rank of 1,500 foot with 1,500 horse, 
and appointed him to accompany Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur— 
who had been nominated to proceed on the second expedition to 
Qandahar. In the 27th year, he was appointed Faujdar of Junagarh 
and fiefholder of some Parganas in that territory in succession to 
Muhammad Salih, son of Muhammad ‘Isa Tarkhan. In the 30th 
year, when he had a dispute with his brother Qutb-ud-Din about the 
fief of Junagarh, the Fa^jddrl and the TlyUldarl of Pattan in Gujarat 
was given to Qutb-ud-Din, and Shams-ud-Din was ordered to proceed 
to the Deccan to join Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, who would 
appoint him to a suitable office. Accordingly, he went to the Deccan, 
and in the 31st year distinguished himself in the battle with the 
Deccan forces. After a while when the horizon changed its 
colour, and the said prince marched to Upper India, he was 
exalted^ by promotion to the rank of 3,00c foot with 2,000 horse. 
He was enrolled among the Deccan auxiliaries, and rendered good 
service in company with Amlr-ul-Umara Shayista ^lan in the taking^ 
of the Chakna fort. On the day of the assault he ran forward and 
took the fort. He died at his appointed time. None of his sons 
distinguished himself. His great grandson was Muthawar Kh an 
Bahadur, whose separate account^ has been included in this work. ^ 

1 For his account see Maa^ir-nFUmara, III, pp. 818-821; translation 
antea^ pp. 390-392. 

2 "Amal Salih, III, p. 138 

3 ^Alamglrnama, p. 45. 4 Of. cit., p. 587. 

5 Maathir-Hl-Umara, Text, III, pp. 776-793, translation antea^ 

pp. 333-344- 
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(KHWAJA) SHAMS-UD-DTN KHAWAFI 
(Vol. I, pp. 664-669). 

His father f^waja *Ala’-ud-Dln was one of the leaders and great 
men of that territory (Khawaf). Shams-ud-Dln^ rose to high office 
and position of trust in the reign of Emperor Akbar as a result of his 
trustworthiness and ability. His word was fully relied upon, and he 
was a good official. The account of his deeds of bravery and courage 
while he was with Muzaffar Khan in the province of Bihar and Bengal 
constitutes a fine record in the history of Emperor Akbar’s reign. In 
reference to the Khwaja the learned Shaikh Abul Fadl has written that 
in difficult times when Turks were irresolute and leaders were be¬ 
wildered, he with high courage and magnanimity undertook difficult 
tasks and carried them out successfully^. When the discontented 
officers of Bihar joined the sedition-mongers of Bengal, Muzaffar Kh an 
lost heart, and though he was urged to engage in battle, it was of no 
avail. After much expostulation, some soldiers were sent off by him 
under the command of Shams-ud-Din. When the Commandcr-in- 
Chief loses heart, what can be expected of the ranks. The Khwaja 
had traversed only a short distance, when troops after troops of his 
force deserted and joined the enemy. The Khwaja fought a battle 
and was taken a prisoner. When Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal died during this period of rebellion, Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli 
took the Khwaja into his own keeping under the impression that he 
was possessed of much cash. When he did not succeed by gentle 
means, he resorted to violence, and the ^waja was nearly dying of 
torture. ‘Arab Bahadur, in consideration of his earlier friendship, 
and also because he hoped to get possession of his property by persua¬ 
sion, took him under his charge, and freed him from his shackles. 
One day the Khwaja finding opportunity, fled with some others. He 

1 For his account sec Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 

493 ' 495 * hi’' account of Khawaf on pp. 493, 494 and tlie footnotes. 

2 Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 140; Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 197. Abul 
Fadl was related to Shan>s-ud-Din I^hawafi. 
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joined Raja Sangram at Kharakpur. As the roads were closed he could 
not join the imperial army. He collected a body of men and harassed 
the enemy; he also carried away their cattle from their pastures^ 
Later, when differences arose among the enemy party, he managed to 
come to die Presence, and received royal favours and was promoted. 
About the same time, in the 26th year of the llahi era. the royal camp 
was pitched on the bank of the Indus river for the chastisement of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim. It was imperative that a fort should be 
built there, and through the exertions of the Khwaja this was comple¬ 
ted in a short space of time. As the fort in the Hastern Districts was 
called Katak Benares*, the new fort was named Atak (Attock) 
Benares, It was as if by this name a reference was intended to the 
fact that according to the Hindu religion, it was not allowed to cross 
the river, because it made void many of their religious observances. 

In ‘hort, die Khwaja was for sometime Divan of Kabul. In the 
3yth year when Qulij ^an was appointed Governor of Kabul on the 
dcadi of Qasiin Khan**, the Miwaja was appointed"* Dwan-i-Ktill 
(Divan-general) in his vacancy. In the 40th year, 1003 A.H. (1594- 
55 A,D,)., twelve Divans were appointed. There was one Divan lor 
each province, who had to report^ on every matter to the Emperor 
with the opinion of the Miwaja who was the Grand Vazlr [Vazlr-i^ 
Knll), When in the 43rd year, the royal standards after fourteen 
years’ stay in the Panjab moved to Agra for an expedition to the 
Deccan, the Begams together with Sultan Khurram were left at 
Lahore. Their care and the charge of the exchequer and affairs of the 
province was encrusted to the Khwaja. When, in the 44th year, 
Miriam Makani and the ladies of the harem were summoned to Agra, 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 315, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 460, 461. 

2 IbhL, p. 355* IbuLf p. 521. 

3 He was assasinated, sec Akbarnama^ Text, III, p. 653, translation, III, 
1003; also Maa^ir-til-Umara. Text, III, p. 6^* 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 654* translation, Ilh p. 1004 

5 Ibid., p. 670; Ibid., p. 1029. 
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all the administration of the Panjab was entrusted to the I^waja\ 
In the 45th year, 1008 A.H. (1599-1600 A.D.) he died® at Lahore. 

The IGiwaja was the unique of the age for uprightness, efficiency 
and courage. His understanding of affairs was the secret of his 
success. He was never discouraged by difficulties and boldly set 
himself to work. He was unequalled as a writer, and honesty was 
always his motto. More wonderful still, in spite of his being trusted 
so highly, he never took advantage of it, and did not show any signs 
of over-subtlety. He was very peace-loving. Accordingly from the 
beginning to the end of his career, he was honoured and respected. 
After his death the charge of the exchequer of the Panjab was trans¬ 
ferred^ to his younger brother, Khwaja Mumin, who was well known 
for his discretion. Though he had many relations, he did not have 
any children. His brother’s son Khwaja ‘Abdul ^aliq^ was, in the 
time of Emperor Jahangir, very intimate with Asaf Jah. On the day 
when Mahabat Khan brought Asaf Khan out of the Attock fort, and 
imprisoned him, he on account of this connection sent the unfortunate 
f^waja to the other world with the sword of violence. Khawafipura 
at Lahore was built by the Khwaja, and he was buried there. On 
account of his trustworthiness, skill and good name, the men of 
^awaf obtained power and influence with the Tlmurid family. And, 
in fact, most of this clan arc innately honest and upright. The hand 
of power has implanted honesty and truth in them. During the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib, which was a time of appreciation, and 
when there was a ready market for honesty, many of this clan were 
distinguished by appointments to high positions of trust, office and 
dignity. 

IQiawaf is a district of I^urasan. Amin Radi^ in “Haft Iqllm” 

1 Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 746; translation, III, pp. 1114, in5. 

2 Ibid., HI, p. 772, Ibid., p. 1154. 

3 Ibid., p. 1154* 4 Iijbalnama-i’‘Jahangir}, p. 268. 

5 For his account see * Abdul Muqtadir’s preface to Haft Iqltm, p. l 

(1915). The account of I£hawaf is given in 4 ffi Climate, 
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has said that J^awaf was always the mother-soil of just and pious 
princes, of historians, Shaikhs, ‘Ulemas and bcncficient Viziers. 
Wherever the inhabitants of that country have gone, they have by 
their lofty genius and high sense of dignity obtained advancement, 
and become favourites. The princes of the A 1 Mu/affar were from 
among them; seven of them were rulers in Pars and Shiraz for 59 
years. Among the Shaiklis was Shah Subhan, who received instruc¬ 
tion from I^waja Maudud Chishtl. His poems about Sufism arc 
well known. Another was Shailda Zain-al-Millat-ud-Din, and who 
was known as ^awafl. His grandson was Shaikh Zain Sadr, who 
was one of the learned men of his age, and was distinguislied by his 
long companionship with Emperor Babur. In the time of Emperor 
Humayun, he was raised to the rank of an Amir. Among the 
Viziers, was ^waja Ghiya^-ud-Dln, who for forty years was the 
Vizier of Shahrukh Mirza, and wdiosc son fOiwaja Majd-ud-Din 
became Vizier in the the time of Sultan Husain Mirza, and who rose 
to such dignity that he sat and did his work in front of the throne. 


Verse 

One of his distinctions was that before the Shdh 
All stood on their feet, while he remained seated. 

Tlie men of ^awaf have always been distinguished for their 
skill and sagacity. It is related in the Tarlkh-i-Hirdt that when 
Hasan Sabah reached near Khawaf, he saw few trees in a village, 
and by way of enquiry asked a girl if there was a limited number 
of trees in that country. She replied, “Our men are our trees’*. In 
Dhakhlrat-ul-Khwdnln it is written that formerly the people of Khawaf 
were Sunnis, and were very bigoted. It is stated that when Shah 
‘Abbas Safavl in the beginning of his reign came to Kjiawaf, he bade 
them revile his companions^ but they refused. He had seventy of 
their principal men flung down from the mosque, so that each one 
had his neck broken, still no one taking warning from this punish¬ 
ment agreed to carry out his order. At the present day, they arc just 
as staunch ShEahs. 
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(MIRZa) SHARAF-UD-DIN HUSAIN AHRARI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 232-238). 

He was the son of Kh waja Mu‘In, son of Kh waja Khawand 
Mahmud, son of IGiwaja Kalan—commonly known as the Khwajagan- 
i-Khwaja—eldest son of Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din Ubaid Ullah Ahrai*— 
May his grave be holy! Khwaja Kalan was adorned with outward 
and inward knowledge and in pursuance of his father’s orders took 
up his residence in the village of Darsin—which is one of the quarters 
of Samarqand. In the time of the predominance of Shahl Beg Khan, 
he migrated to Andjan (Badakhshan), and died in 905 A,H. (14^9- 
1500 A.D.). His body was removed to Tashkend, and buried 
beside his mother’s. He had three sons by the daughter of Saiyid 
Naqi'Ud-Din Muhammad Kirmanl, viz,y ^wajas Nizam-ud-Din 
‘Abdul HadI, Khawand Mahmud, and ‘Abdul ^aliq. After his 
wife’s death, he married the daughter of Khwaja Muhammad Nizam, 
brother of Shailda-ul-Islaim ^waja ‘Asam-ud-Din, who was descended, 
in the fourth generation, from Maulana Burhan-ud-Dln ‘All, ' the 
author of the Hedaya’. By her also he had three sons, viz. Khwajas 
‘Abdul ‘Allin, ‘Abdul Shahid, Abul Paid. Also by a Turkish 
lady, he had a son called ^waja Muhammad Yusuf. Khwaja 
Khawand Mahmud after living as a dervish went on pilgrimage, and 
proceeded to ‘Iraq and Pars. For a while he studied with Maulana 
Jalal-ud-Dln Muhammad, and from Maulana ‘Imad-ud-Dln Mahmud 
he learnt the science of medicine. As a result of his accomplish¬ 
ments he bccaiiic a Qadi, and returned to Samarkand, where he 
occupied himself in teaching. When he came to India, he was 
greatly honoured by Emperor Humayun, who became his disciple. 
Afterwards for some reason he went to Kabul, and died there, 
j^wilja Mu‘In during his father’s lifetime went to Kashghar’ and 
acquired great influence with ‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of that country, 
and obtaind the grant of the produce of the Jade river. As the 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 194; Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 301, 302. 
See also the valuable notes in reference to the Jade river. 
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Khwajazada was a shrewd man, he so arranged that no one could see 
any jade even in a dream, and so had to buy it (from him) at a high 
price. In this way he acquired much wealth, but he was a great 
miser. Mirza Shart-ud-Din lived on bad terms with his father. 
When Humayun at the time of the expedition to India sent Khwaja 
‘Abdul BarT, grandson of Khwaja ‘Abdul Hadi to ‘Abdur Rashid the 
ruler of Kashghar—who had always been trying to establish friendly 
relationship—the latter sent with him Mirza Sharf-ud-Dln to India 
for the dual purpose of offering condolence on the death of Emperor 
Humayun and to congratulate Emperor Akbar on his accession to 
the throne. In the ist year of Emperor Akbar's reign Sharf-ud-Dln 
paid his respects,^ and through the influence of Maham Anaga and 
Adham f^an he soon became an Amir, and was appointed to the 
rank of 5,000, he was also granted the fief of Ajmer and Nagorc. 
He distinguished himself by his ability and courage, and put down 
the recalcitrants in those districts. 

As his mother Kuchak Begam^ was the daughter of Mir *Ala’-uU 
Mulk TirmudhI and of Faldir Jahan Begam, the daughter of Sultan 
Abu Sa‘Id, Emperor Akbar, in the 5th year, gave his own (half) sister 
Bakshr Banu Begam in marriage to Mirza Sharf-ud-Dln, and thereby 
greatly exalted his position.In the yth year, 969 A.H, (1561-62 
A.D.) when the imperial cortege moved to Ajmer, Mirza Shar£-ud- 
Dln waited upon the Emperor. He was deputed to capture the fort 
of Mairtha, which belonged to Ral Maldeo, who was one of the 
leading Rais and Riijas of India in regard to his influence and power. 
Jagnial and Deo Das, who looked after the fort on behalf of Raja, 
made preparations to defend it. After a long siege an armistice 
was arranged on the condition that tlie evacuant soldiers should take 
nothing with them from the fort except their horses. Jagmal kept 
to the terms, and came out of the fort. Deo Das, on the other hand, 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 21; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 37. 

2 Ibid., p. 21; Ibid., p. 37. 

3 Ibid., p. 128; Ibid.9 p. 197. 
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burnt all his goods, and moved out with 500 men. The Mirza 
coming to know of it went to fight with him, A great battle ensued, 
and Deo Das was killed. According to other statements, however, he 
escaped after he was wounded. Accordingly, sometime afterwards 
a person called himself Deo Das; some accepted him, but other 
disbelieved him\ At last, he was killed in a battle. In the 8th 
year, Khwaja Mu‘In hearing of his son’s exaltation and grandeur took 
leave from Abul l^air Khan on the pretext of going on pilgrimage, 
and came to India from Kashghar. The Mirza went from Nagore to 
welcome his father, and brought him to the Presence. Emperor 
Akbar himself welcomed him, and brought the Khwaja with all 
honours to Agra. It is an age-established canon that when a person’s 
fortune is on the wane, and the times are out to exact vengeance, the 
light of his intelligence becomes darkened. He regards loss as again, 
and the unworthy as deserving of favour. 

Verse 

When a person’s destiny deserts him. 

Do what he may, nothing succeeds. 

The Mirza's case illustrates this precept, for disregarding all the 
favours shown to him by the Emperor, he, in the same year, for some 
reason, through baseless suspicion or because of his evil nature fled 
from Agra towards Ajmer. The chronogram was Shash Safr (6th 
Safr = 97o A.H.; 5th October, 156 A.D.). The Emperor entirely 
disregarding his lack of sense and having developed a suspicion sent 
Husain Quli i^an with a force of officers in his pursuit. The Mirza 
unable to find refuge anywhere fled from the imperial territories.* 
Khwaja Mu‘In felt greatly ashamed of his son’s unworthy conduct, 
and though he suffered no dimunition in respect and regard, he left 
after a short time for pilgrimage. He, however, died at the port of 

1 Akbarnamay Text, II, pp. 161, 162; translation, II, pp. 2^8-250. 

2 For a fuller account see AkbarnSmai Text, II, pp. 195. 196, translation, 
II, pp. 303 ' 3 ^ 5 - 
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Cambay. They scaled his body in a coffin, and placed it on board the 
ship FathT, but the vessel was lost at sea. 

Mirza Shar£-ud-Dln wandered as a vagabond for sometime, and 
then took refuge with Chingiz Khan Gujarati. Later he joined with the 
rebellious Mirzas, and afterwards went over to the ruler of Khandgsh. 
From there after losing his prestige, he rejoined Muhammad Husain 
Mirza. As Fates were against him, he could not find rest anywhere. 
Later, when the Gujarat territories were added to the conquered 
domains, he fled to the Dcccan and passed through Baglana. Baharji» 
the zamlndar of the territory imprisoned him, and bringing him along 
presented him before the Emperor at the time when fort of Surat was 
taken. The Emperor had him thrown befote an elephant who was 
not a man-killer, and then put him into prisonL After sometime, 
he was sent to Muzaffar ^an, Governor of Bengal. He was directed 
to give him a Jagtr there if he showed signs of repentance, otherwise 
he was to be sent off to Mecca. As he did not show any sign of 
repentance, Muzaffar Khan kept him in confinement till the season 
of sailing. Meanwhile Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli rebelled in the Bihar 
province, and joined Baba Khan Qaqshal and others who had stirred 
up strife in Bengal. They besieged Muzaffar I^an in Tanda. The 
Mirza escaping from the fort joined them. When they were victori¬ 
ous over Muzaffar ^an, Mirza Sharf-ud-Din, who had come to know 
of some of the former’s treasures, rook possession of them and used 
them as the means of gaining influence®. Though Ma^sura Khan 
did not work, Sharf-ud-Din was the nominal leader. When disagree¬ 
ments became ripe amongst the ungrateful Bengal Amirs, Ma‘sum 
Khan retired to Bihar, but on the approach of Mirza ‘Aziz Koka and 
Shahbaz Khan Kambu with a large contingent of the imperial army, 
he returned to Bengal. Differences arose between the Mirza and 
Ma‘sQm Khan, and each was lying in wait to circumvent the other. 

I For a detailed account see Akbarnama, Text, III, pp, 29, 30, Beveridge's 
translation, 111, pp. 41, 42. 

Of. cit., Text, pp. 303, 30i|; translation, pp. 448, 449. 
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At last Ma‘sum Khan won over with gold a boy named Mahmud, 
who was the favourite of the Mirza, and he at the instigation of 
Ma‘sum ^an made the Mirza drink poisoned opium- water. He 
died in the 25th year 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.). 

(MIR) SHARIF^ AMULl 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 285-290). 

His home was in Amul**, and he had received all his regular edu¬ 
cation in Iran. He gained an intimate knowledge of Sufism and the 
truth of religion, but this was mixed up with a lot of details about 
impieties and heresies. He preached “He is All in All”, and All in 
All {Hama ra) he called God (Allah). When he came to India 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar, he found that universal toleration 
and breadth of view were the orders of the day (literally: the daily 
bazar). The reigning Prince’s view was that Sovereignty was the 
shadow of Divinity. It was wrong to hold that special grace {Paid) 
was the perquisite of any one sect, rather the correct principle to be 
adopted should be that all different people with their varying disposi¬ 
tions should share in the Divine Grace. Difference of religion was no 
reason for destroying a people. The Mir eagerly kissed the threshhold, 
feeling that he had gained his desire; and receiving a rank and fief 
became a recipient of royal favours. It is stated in the Dabistan 
Mubaidi {i.e. of Mubaid) that the Mir waited upon Emperor Akbar 
at the station of Dipalpur, and publicity supported the views of 
Mahmud of Basakhlwan in his discussions with the ‘Ulemas. After 
contending with the philosophers {HHkama)y he came into notice^. 

1 Of. cit.y Text, pp. 325, 326; translation, pp. 477, 478. 

2 For his life also sec Blochmann's translation of (2nd edn.), pp. 

502-504, which is based mainly on the Maathir account. 

3 Amiil also spelt as Amal and Amo! in maps is an old city south of the 
Caspian and west of Astrabad. 

4 Apparently feshpa ^ard is the opposite of fushtfa mlzad, as on p. 
706 of Maathir. Ill, which means ran away. It is also used in this sense on 
p. 795 of the same work, and there means putting oneself forward. 
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The general benevolence of Emperor Akbar did not forsake him, 
rather he was taken notice of and patronized. It appears that Dlpal- 
pur is in Malwa, and that in the 22nd year, 984 A.H. (1576-77 
A,D.) the Emperor was encamped there tor some days in connection 
with some state affairs. 

The author of these pages has not been able to find in tlic Akbar- 
natna the date on which Sharif Amull waited upon Emperor Akbar. 
but the date of his appointment*^ is recorded. There is also a contra¬ 
diction between it and and Sikandar BCg Munshl’s account. In the 
‘Alain Aral ‘AbbasI^ the latter author has stated that in 1002 A.H. 
(1593-94 A.D.), in the 7th year in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II, the 
astrologers agreed that the conjunction of superior and inferior planets 
betokened that one of the princes of the time would die, and that it 
appeared probable that this would happen in Iran. When the horos¬ 
cope of the Shah was prepared, it was found that the first quadrature 
had found a place in the house of birth, and accordingly Maulana 
Jalal-ud-Dln Muhammad, astrologer of Jabriz, who was pre-eminent 
in the science of astrology, devised a plan for averting the evil influ¬ 
ence. This was that for two or three days while the indign influ¬ 
ence was at its height, the Shah should withdraw himself from govern¬ 
ing, and raise to sovereignty someone who was worthy of death. 
During this period, all high and low should submit themselves to his 
orders, so that the real functions of royalty might be performed by 
him. After three days, he should be put to death. All approved of 
this suggestion, and the lot fell upon Yusuf the quiver-maker, who 
was a heretic and a follower of Dervish IGiusrau of Qazwin, and was 
more pronounced in his beliefs than his companions. The Shah 

1 This place is in Indore, vide Imperial Gazetteer (Old cdn.), IV, p. 302J. 
The reference appears to be taken from Badayuni, Text, II, pp. 245*247, Lowe's 
translation, II, pp. 252-255. The Maathir quotation is not quite correct. The 
Dabistdn reference is to be found on p. 4^7 of the Calcutta edition. 

2 The date of his appointment as Amin and Sadr is recorded in Akbar- 
namay Text, III, p. 477, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 718. 

3 *Alam Aral 'Abhasty Tehran cdn. p. 324. 
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retired from the government, and placed the crown on Yusuf's head. 
When Yusuf mounted and when he alighted from the throne, the 
officers and attendants waited upon him in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions, and testified obedience. That heretic, in accordance with the 
saying: 

Hemistich 

Sovereignty is priceless even if it is for a day. 

Spent three days in luxury, and then dropped the borrowed robe 
of life. After this in the same year every one who was suspected 
of heresy was put to death. Dervish ^usrau—whose ancestors 
had been well-diggers, and who had turned a qalandar^ and joining 
the Naqtawis had become their leader—though he was very 
cautious and no one heard any improper utterances from him— 
was hanged on the mere report that he was a Naqtawl. Mir 
Saiyid Ahmad Kashi, who was followed by many of the 
ignorant, was split into two by the Shah with his own sword\ 
Among his books were found pamphlets dealing with Naqtawl 
tenets, and a rescript which Shaikh Abul Fadl had written to 
him on behalf of Emperor Akbar. Mir Sharif Aniull, who was an 
agreeable poet, and one of the chief men of the sect, on witnessing 
these occurrences fled from Astrabad, and started for India. So ends 
this account. 

It would be clear to the learned researchers that the historical ana¬ 
chronism in the account, as repeated above, cannot be reconciled on 
any grounds, and that the narrative of the ‘Alam ‘Aral is based on 
error. The coming of the Mir to India was before the slaying of the 
heretics in Iran, and there is no mention in any book of his being 
a poet, nor have any of his verses been heard by any one. 

In short, the Mir was lucky in his service at Emperor Akbar’s 
court, and his influence increased daily. When in the 30th year, 593 
A.H. (1586 A.D.) Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's half brother 
and the ruler of Kabul, died a natural death, and that territory was 

I Of. at., p. 325. 
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annexed to the imperial domains, the Mir was appointed Amin and 
Sadr of that province. In the 36th year he was transferred to Bengal 
and Bihar, and was honoured by receiving four appointments* 
there: Khalifa (Apostleship), Amin (Head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment), Sadr (Head of the Judiciary), and Qa^t (Head of the Ecclesiastic 
Department). In the 43rd year he was granted Ajmer as his fief, 
and Mohan—which was a pargana near Lucknow—was also added to 
his fief. In the siege of Asir in I^andcsh he hastened from his fief to 
join the Emperor, and was graciously received. It is stated that he 
finally attained the rank of 3,000^ when he died. He was buried 
in the village of Mohan*. It is stated that no books or papers were 
maintained in his establishment. He kept a list of his troopers and 
infantry, and every six months put the pay of each in a bag, and sent 
It to his respective house. 

Let It not be concealed that the Naqtawis"*—who arc also called 
UmanI and Maiimudlya—arc followers of Mahmud of Basakhiwan 
which is a village in Gllan. He appeared in the year 800 A.H. 
(1358 A.D.), He was learned and austere, and has left a number 
of works. It is stated that when the bodies became more perfect, 
Mahmud arose. They refer to the verse: “Peradventure thy Lord 
will raise thee to an honourable (Mahmudlan) station/’ He held the 
view of the point of earth {Nuqta-i-Khak), and considered it to be the 
first element, and from which all other elements arose. He did not 
reckon heavens as outside the elements. He did not believe in the 
isolation of the reasonable soul. He believed in the return after death 
and of transmigration. This sect regards the celibate Wahid (One), 
and the married Amin (Superintendent). Their salutation is Allah 

1 Akharnama, Text, p. 601, translation, III, p. 916. 

2 But see Akharmma, Text, III, p. 601 where it is stated that he was 
promoted to the rank of 4000. In this connection also see Beveridge’s note 
3 on p. 916 of the translation, 

3 Mohan in the Unao district in the United Provinces. 

4 For a short account of Naqtawis see Hughes Dictionary of IsUmt p 
307 under the title Mahmudiyah. 
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Allah, and they designated their Mahmud as the Shakhs-i-Wahid 
(The only One), and regarded him as the promised Mahdt\ and 
they say that the religion of Muhammad, which had become 
obsolete, had been replaced by the religion of Mahmud. The follow¬ 
ing of this sect had increased vastly in the Iranian countries. When 
Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, II, put most of these ignorant crew to death, 
and in every city whoever was suspected of belonging to this sect was 
killed; many went into exile and migrated to various countries. A 
few, however, who were attached to their homes, secretly followed 
their beliefs. 


SHARIF KHAN AMIR-UL-UMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 625-629), 

He was Khwaja ‘Abd-us-Samad Shlrin Qalam ShlrazI, whose 
grandfather Khwaja Nizam-ul-Mulk was the Vazir of Shah Shuja* of 
Shiraz. When Humayun took leave of the Shah of the Iran to go to 
Qandahar, he went on a visit to Tabriz, and the Khwaja—who was 
remarkable for his skill as a painter—waited on him there; he was 
very graciously received. On account of various circumstanccs\ he 
was, however, unable to accompany Humayun. But in 956 A.H, 
(1549 A.D.) he waited on him in Kabul, and was received with 
favour^. During the reign of Emperor Akbar although he had only 
a rank of 400, his influence and intimacy were great, and he was 
honoured and trusted. It is stated that the Khwaja transcribed the 
Sura Ikhlas on a single grain of poppy. Muhammad Sharif was 
appointed to the rank of 200. In the 34th year, when Emperor 
Akbar was returning from Kabul, and had halted at Safed Sang, a 
base fellow dishonoured a peasant’s daughter and was capitally punish¬ 
ed, It appeared that Muhammad Sharif was his confidant, and had 

1 Akharnama, Text, I, p. 220; Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 444 ^ 445» 
footnote 4 where other references arc given. 

2 Op. cit». Text, 292, translation, p. 552. 
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played a pare in this episode; he was consequently censured^ and 
punished. As Prince Sultan Salim, owing to being his school fellow 
was greatly attached to him, so Emperor Akbar sent Muhammad 
Sharif from Burhanpur for guiding the prince to the path of loyalty, 
when the latter abandoning the campaign against the Rana went off 
to Allahabad, and showed signs of disobedience. He, however, 
encouraged the prince to greater excesses, and became his Vakil. He 
acquired such influence over the prince, that the latter unthinkingly 
promised that when he came to the throne he would give half his 
kingdom to Muhammad Sharif. Later, when the prince had the 
grace to go to his father, Muhammad Sharif, on account of his vile 
conduct, kept away, and retire into the hills. Each day he went into 
another defile, and spent his time in misery. The unhealthiness of 
the climate half killed him. Suddenly the world was filled with the 
news of Jahangir*s accession. This gave him a new life, and in fifteen 
days from the accession he appeared at the Court. He was granted 
the title of Amlr-ul-Umara, and appointed^ Vakil. The Ozuk seal 
was entrusted to him, and an order was issued that whatever fief he 
selected should be s^iven to him from the estates of Haidarabad. 

Emperor Jahangir has written in his Memoirs—which were written 
by his own pen—“My connections witVi Sharif Khan had developed 
to such a level that he had become a brother, a son, a friend and a 
companion. On the day of his ruturn, I felt as if I had a new lease 
of life, and really become a King. I had no title really worthy of his 
ability, and so I could only give him the title of Amlr-ul-Umara, and 
give him the rank of a Panj-hazarl (5,000). What could I do? My 
father’s rule was that no higher rank than this could be given. 
Although whatever is mine, is his*^/’ In the beginning of the reign* 


1 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 5^9; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 861. 

2 Iqbalnama-i-fahangirt^ p. 3. Sec also TUzuk-i-Jah^ngiri (Rogers & Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation), II, pp. i4> i5» note 2 where the date of his arrival according 
to various authorities is discussed. 

3 This is apparently taken from the spurious edition of Ttlztfk, see Price’s 
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the Amlr-ul-Umara represented that the Afghans were the enemies 
of the Mugljals, and that they should be expelled. Orders to this 
effect were sent throughout the dominions, but A‘zam Khan protested 
and they were withdrawn on the ground that there were large numbers 
of them, and there was no tract without them, and that to expel them 
would lead to a great disturbance. The Amlr-ul-Umara was at the 
head of all officers, but A‘zam ^an» out of innate pride and haughti¬ 
ness, paid no regard to his high office. One day AmIr-ul-Umara took 
occasion to speak harshly to him in the open Divan about his being 
a partisan of Sultan ^usrau. And he said boldly to the Emperor 
that this man was a well wisher of Khusrau, and it was politic that he 
should be put to death. Afterwards, when the Emperor pardoned the 
offences of Mirza Koka, he ordered that the latter should invite Amlr- 
ul-Umara as his guest {Mahman)^ and should spend a lakh of rupees 
in cash and goods (in entertaining him). 

It is stated that when all the high officers were assembled for the 
feast, Mirza Koka by way of raillery said to the Amlr-uHJmara, 
“Nawab, you arc not kind to me, but what love did your late father 
Mulla ‘Abd-us-Samad show to me ! Why all the pictures and adorn¬ 
ments in this parlour were made by him with his own hands.” As 
Khan Jahan and Mahabat Khan were young, they could not control their 
feelings, and went away. When the matter was reported to the 
Emperor, he said to the Amir-ul-Umara, “He has no control over his 
tongue. You should not pay heed to what he says.” In the second 
year, he fell ill, and remained behind^ at Lahore when the Emperor 
went to Kabul, and Vakilship was entrusted to Asaf Khan Ja‘far. 
Later he was appointed^ to the Deccan, but he did not get on 
with Khan Khanan, and so was recalled to the Court. He had 
collected a large force, and had given advances to many. He recovered 

translation (Calcutta edn. 1917), pp. 25, 26. His name in all the works is 
Sharif I£han instead of Muhammad Sharif. 

1 Tazuk-^i-lahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge^s translation), I, p. 82. 

2 Of, cit„ p, 156. 
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these advances, but kept 3,000 horses. It is stated that the disease 
of forgetfulness cook possession of him. Whatever he said, passed 
out of his mind. Khan Jahan was deputed to visit him. He found 
him out of his senses, and reported accordingly. Emperor Jahangir 
wanted to place him in retirement. Jahan submitted that he 

had a good number of men and was a protege of His Majesty. He 
should not be dismissed. He was reappointed to the Deccan, and he 
spent a long time there till he died a natural death.^ He was a good 
composer of verses, and was the author of a Dtvdn^ His nom^de- 
flame was Paris!: These are his verses— 


Verse 

By the might of Love we made peace with the two worlds, 

Be my adversary and sec the spectacle of my friendship. 

Verse 

1 sift the sparks of lament with the sieve of respect, 

Lest a harsh sound reach your cars. 

Of Am!r-ul-Umara’s sons, Sbahbaz Khan having attained a high 
office died during his father’s life-time. He built a serai at a distance 
of a kos from Lucknow, w'hich bears his name, Mirza Gul and Mirza 
Jar Ullah used to play dice and chess with Emperor Jahangir, and 
were his constant companions and attendants, but this state of affairs 
did not last after their father’s death. Accordingly after the death 
of Asaf Khan, Jahangir ordered Jar Ullah—who had enjoyed luxury 
such as no prince had — to divorce his wife MisrI Begam the daughter 
of Asaf Jah. Out of incongruity the marrige between her and Jar 
Ullah had never been consumated, and she was thereafter married to 
Mirza Lashkari, son of Yusuf Khan. The two brothers went with 
Mahabat Khan to Kabul, and died in the prime of their youth. 


I Of, cit., p. 231. 
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SHARIF mAN ATGA^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 601-603). 

He was a younger brother of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Khan 
Atga*, and was an officer of the rank of 3,000. After the fall of 
Bairam Khan, when the best areas of the Pan jab were assigned in fief 
to the Atga ^ail, Sharif Khan also received a suitable jdglr in that 
province, and with his elder brother, Mir Muhammad Khan, rendered 
good service. In the 13th year, when the leaders of the Atga Khail 
were removed from the Panjab, Sharif Khan was granted a fief‘« in 
the Sarkar of Qannauj. In the 21st year, he was deputed with a 
force to Mohir"^ in order that he might keep watch for the Rana 
coming out of the defiles of the hills—whither that rebel had retired 
on the approach of the Emperor—and chastise him. Afterwards he 
rendered good service in the conquest of Kdmbalmlr, and received 
favours. In the 25th year he was honoured by appointment as the 
guardian* of Prince Sultan Murad. He arranged a feast on this 
occasion and was honoured by a visit of the Emperor to his house. 
In the same year on the death of Shuja‘at Khan, Governor of Malwa, 
he was appointed to succeed him, and he proceeded to that province. 
An order was also issued for his son Baz Bahadur to leave Gujarat, 
and assist his father. The fief-holders of the province were also bidden 
to obey his instructions®. In the 28th year, he was appointed with 
Qulij Khan and others to assist Mirza j^anan. When he 

joined the latter, the command of the right wing was assigned to him, 
and on the day of the battle with Muzaffar, he did good service in 
discharging canons and muskets. When, after the chastisement of 

1 For his account sec also Blochmann’s translation of A'tn (2ncl cdn.), pp. 

415, 416. 

2 Madthir-HUVmard, Text, II, pp. 531-555, translation antea, pp. 

3 Akharnama^ Text, III, p. 333, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 487. 

4 Ibid, p, 194, Ibidt p. 274. 

5 Op. dt.. Text, III, p. 312. 

6 Of. cit., Text. p. 314, translation, p. 459. 
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Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat, the Maiwa officers were deputed for the 
conquest of the sort of Sironj, he also went there and erected batteries. 
On the day of the assault Nasira the Governor' of the fort contrived 
to escape close to his battery, and the fort was captured. In the 30th 
year, he and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan went to assist Khan A‘zam, 
who had been appointed to the Deccan campaign. In the 35t:h year, 
he came to the Presence from Maiwa, and offered his obeisance. In 
the 39th year, he was appointed to the charge* of Ghaznin—which 
was his home, and which he had long desired to have as his fief. 
Upto the 47th year he was there, after which Ghaznin was assigned 
to Shah Beg I^an in his place. Nothing further is known about 
him'"*. His son Baz Bahadur had received a fief in Gujarat, and was 
enrolled as an auxiliary of the province. In the 25th year, he was 
attached to his father’s contingent, and granted a fief in Maiwa, In 
the 44th year, when Emperor Akbar personally went for the conquest 
of Asir, he and other officers went ahead to invest it. Later he was 
appointed to Ahmadnagar, and was one of the Deccan auxiliaries. 
In the 46th year, he was taken prisoner"* in the battle with the men 
of Tclingana, When ‘AllamI Shaikh Abul Fadl, due to the exi¬ 
gencies of the time, arranged an armistice, the prisoners on both the 
sides were released; he also on release joined the royal forces. 

(SAIF-UD-DAULAH SAIYID) SHARIF KHAN 
BAHADUR 

(Vol. II, pp. 517-520). 

He was Shuja^at Jang Mir‘Abdur Rahim, son of Sai) id Sharif 
Khan Mir ‘Abdul Karim, son of Mir Saiyid Muhammad Qannauji, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was known among the Saiyids of the place by 

X Op. cit.y p. 438; translation, p. 657. 

2 Op. cit., p. 654; translation, p. 1004. 

3 In the 47th year Shah Beg Khan was appointed to succeed him in 
Ghaznin, vide Akbarndma, Text, III, p. 815; translation. III, p. 1223. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 796; translation, p. 1194. 
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the title of Rasuldar; he had through diligent studies at home acquired 
a position for himself. When Shah Jahan was living in retirement in 
the fort of Agra, he—as he was always fond of the society of learned 
men, and of history—requested Aurangzlb to send the said Mir to him. 
For nearly eight^ years, which Shah Jahan spent in this fort, the Mir 
was in constant attendance. It is stated that Shah Jahan was specially 
pleased with his discourse one day, and expressed his appreciation of 
it. The Mir said that he had a boon to beg which, he hoped, would 
be granted. On being asked to explain, the Mir said, what he wanted 
was the pardon of Aurangzlb. Shah Jahan granted this, and wrote a 
letter to Aurangzlb conveying his pardon. On this account Aurangzlb 
always regarded Mir’s rights as deserving of his personal consideration. 
Saiyid Amjad i^an and Saiyid Sharif Khan, his sons received suitable 
ranks and were promoted. The first had the title of Khan, and in 
the 13th year of the reign was appointed^ Censor of the camp after 
the death of QadI Muhammad Husain. In time, he rose to the high 
office of Sadr KulL The second was exalted with the title of Saiyid 
Sharif Khan, and in the 30th year, when during the siege of Golconda 
there was extreme commotion, was appointed Krorl of the market for 
the imperial forces, and earned a good name by bringing down the 
prices. Later he was appointed to collect poll-tax in the four Siibahs 
of the Deccan,^ which had been under his jurisdiction from earlier 
days, but Shuja‘at Jang was in-charge of the collection of poll-tax in 
the Berar Si 4 ba at the end of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign. In the 
time of Jahandar Shah—when unknown persons were given charge of 
various cities—he was appointed as deputy of one of them for the 
government of Agra, About the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign* 
he was in straightened circumstances, and therefore migrated to the 
Deccan with Asaf Jah. He received a fief in Berar, and was appoint- 

1 "Amal Salih, III, p. 348; also p. 379 where a short account of Mir 
Saiyid Muhammad is given. Sec also Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangzib, 
III, p. 138. 

2 Maathir^i**Alamgtri, p. 98. 


3 Op. cit., p.‘ 298. 
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cd Bakhshi of the troopers. In 1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) he was promo¬ 
ted 10 the post of the Deputy Governor of Berar, He besieged two or 
three forts of some malcontents, and having reduced them was able to 
establish his authority firmly in the SUba, After the death of Asaf Jah, 
Nasir Jang added the title of Shuja‘at Jang to his other titles. In the 
time of Muzaffar Jang he was granted the title of Saif-ud-Daulah, 
He died in 1164 A.H. (1751 A.D.). He was a good and amiable 
person, with a very agreeable mode of address, and used to spend lus 
time in the study of laws and the precepts (of Prophet Muhammad). 
In his assemblies singing and dancing were prohibited. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his courage, bur was not well versed in business matters. 
His son, Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Khan^ who succeeded to his father’s 
titles, was for a time the Governor of Daulatabad. He died in 1177 
A.H. (1763-64 A.D.). He was a simple minded man. He left two 
sons, the elder had the hereditary titles, and the second was known 
as Saiyid Muhammad. They jointly held in fief the pargana of 
Kothal in the Suba of Berar, but as it yields little, they were in 
straightened circumstances. 


SHARIF-UL-MULK HAIDARABADI 
(Vol. II, pp. 688-690). 

He was the brother-in-law of Abul Hasan Qutb Shah, the ruler 
of Haidarabad. Prince Bahadur Shah ‘Alam was appointed with 
Khan Jahan and a large army to punish Abul Hasan—who, in Emper¬ 
or Aurangazib’s opinion for various reasons^ had to be exterminated, 
and when later, in the 29th year, there were repeated fights with the 
forces of Abul Hasan, and all the strongholds of those ignorant people 
were destroyed and taken, and he was pursued to Haidarabad, Muha¬ 
mmad Ibrahim, his general, joined the imperial^ forces as they reached 

1 See Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib^ IV, pp. 338-341 for a 
detailed account of the position. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 306. 
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the outskirts of the city. In the early part of the night Abul Hasan 
losing heart left Chatar Mahal—which had been skilfully and elegant¬ 
ly completed by expert architects—and taking with him his ladies, 
and what jewels, Asharfis and hurts they could carry, withdrew into 
the fort of G 5 lconda. A great tumult ensued. High officers took their 
wives and children by the hand, and went off on foot to the fort. Early 
in the morning plunderers in the city and camp fell upon the houses 
of the people, and carried off krores upon krores worth of goods and 
cash from Abul Hasan’s magazines, the effects of the traders and the 
property of the gentry^ The honour of great and small was besmirch¬ 
ed, and most of Abul Hasan’s servants willingly or unwillingly left 
him, and became the King’s servants. At this time, or according to 
some authority, at the beginning of this affair, Sharlf-ul-Mulk joined 
royal service, and with his two sons, Hidayat Ullah and ‘Inayat 
Ullah did homage in Sholapur. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the prince, he was 
given the rank of 3,000, ten thousand rupees in cash and other 
gifts. During the last days of the siege of Golconda, in the close of 
the 30th year, on 24th Sha*ban, 1098 A.H. (25th June, 1687 A.D.) 
he died. His sons were consoled by the grant of mourning dresses. 
About the same time Iftil^ar Khan, his son who was the sister’s son 
of Abul Hasan, did homage, and received^ the rank of 3,000 with 
1,000 horse. Hidayat Ullah was granted the title of Hidayat Khan. 
He was not without perfections and eloquence, and had a poetical 
vein. He was appointed f^ansaman of Muhammad A‘zam Shah. 
It is said that Ni‘mat Khan Mirza Muhammad HajI—who had lashed 
many officers with his tongue, and never withheld his hand from 
satire; he did not spare even Emperor Aurangzlb—thus repaid for 
what he had received. 


1 Of. cit., pp. 306,307 for a detailed account on which apparently the 
Maathir version is based, 

2 Maathif'i-'Alamgtri, p. 297. 
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Versc^ 

He is so strong at sitting that to move him, 

No other man can manage it, only God can! 

When he wrote this satire on Hidayat lG}an, ilic said Khan, in 
accordance with the maxim: 

*‘A stone is the reply to the clod thrower'* composed a quatrain 
of which the following is the second couplet: 

Verse 

The son, the wife and the family of that wittol'^, 

Arc a dish of varied dainties. 

After receiving this quatrain he did not retaliate. 

SHAYISTA KHAN AMIR-UL-UMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 690-706). 

He was the worthy son and heir of Yamiivud-Daula Asaf Khiin**. 
His name was Mirza Abu Talib. In the time of the usurpation of 
authority by Mahabat Khan, he and his father were under restraint 
by him. When the juggling heavens drove that audacious one from 
the Presence, he sent Asaf Khan to the Court to ask pardon for his 
actions. He, however, kept Abu Talib for somedays in captivity 
lest a force might be sent against him, and then let him depart. He 
came and kissed the threshold'*. In the 21st year of Emperor 
Jahangir*s reign, he received the title of Shayista Khan. In the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, he and his father came from 

1 The point of the verse appears to be that Hidayat Khan was proud, and 
would not get up to greet people. 

2 The word which I have translated as wittol is and for dainties 

the latter involving a play on Ni'mat ^an’s name, may also 

mean to summon, but this would not serve in the context. 

3 For his account sec Maa^ir^uUUmar^. Text, I, pp. 151-160, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 287,295. 

4 IgbSlnSma-i-Jahangiri, pp. 267,277,278. 
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Lahore, and paid their respects, and he was raised' to the rank o£ 
5,000 with 4,000 horse. The generally held view, that Shayista 
Khan was appointed to the rank of 5,000 from the day of his birth, 
is not authentic. It appears, however, that out of regard for his 
father and grandfather, he was in his early childhood granted the 
rank of 500. On the same score he received further promotions one 
after the other, until in his early youth he attained a high rank. In 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was appointed as leader and 
commander and in the 3rd year, when three large armies were 
despatched from Burhanpur for the elimination of ^an Jahan and 
the chastisement of the Nizam Shahis, he was appointed as the leader* 
of one of these forces. As the command of all the armies was entrust¬ 
ed to A‘zam Khan, Governor of the Deccan, and Shayista Khan could 
not work in unison with him, he was recalled to the Presence^. 

When, in the gth year, Emperor Shah Jahan took up his quarters 
at the Daulatabad fort, Shayista"* ^an, IlahwardI iy}an and other 
officers were sent off to free the country of Sangamnir and other 
ports in that territory, which were in the possession of Shahu Bhonsle. 
Shayista Khan went to Sangamnir, and delivered the farganas of the 
area from the possession of Shahu’s son ShivajI and other sedition 
mongers and stationed a force in each fort. After capturing many 
famous and important forts and making proper arrangements for the 
government of the territory he hastened to Junair. As ShivajI had 
after leaving his father suitably strengthened the fort^ it could not be 
taken easily, Shayista ^an thereupon taking possession of the city and 
the adjacent district, returned. In a short time he had added two 
fine Sarkars with a revenue of two krors and 60 lacs of dams, and 
consisting of 17 mahals^ to the imperial domain. In the lothycar 
Khan Zaman, who, as deputy of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur, had charge of the Balaghat, Deccan, died. As it was 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt, i, p. 180. 

2 Op, cit„ p. 294. 3 Op. cit., p. 302. 

4 BadshdhnamiU I. pt. il, p. 132, 
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essential to send in place of Khan Zaman a high official, who, during 
the absence of the prince, should as his deputy be at Daulatabad, and 
carry on the administration, Shayista Khan was sent^ in advance of the 
prince who had proceeded to the Court for a marriage ceremony. In 
the 12th year he was appointed Governor of the province of Behar and 
Patna^ in succession to ‘Abdullah Khan. In the i5ch year, he led 
a force against Pratap, the land-owner of Palaun (Palamau) and a nota¬ 
ble person of that territory, and having devastated his domains made 
him submit. In the i8th year, when the province of Allahabad was 
taken from him, and assigned in fief to Dara Sliikoh, he was appoin¬ 
ted'^ Governor of Malwa. When in the 20th year, Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzib Bahadur was summoned from Ahmadabad, Gujarat, for the 
management of the countries of Ball^ and Badakhshan, Shayista 
Khan was given charge of Gujarat. As in spite of Shayista Khan 
having a rank of 5,000 with 3,000 horse, 2-horsc, 3-horsc, and also 
having an annual allowance of 5 lacs of rupees from the general trea¬ 
sury of the province for 3,000 Sihbandt (local militia) horsemen, he 
could not properly control the sedition mongers in the province, and 
this had become apparent repeatedly from his own reports, he, in the 
beginning of the 22nd year, was re-appointed Governor of Malwa*\ 
and the province of Ahmadabad was assigned to Prince Dara Shikoh 
as his fief. In the 23rd year he was appointed® in succession to 
Prince Murad Bakhsh, to the four provinces of the Deccan, and later 
was re-appointed^ to Gujarat. In the 27th year, when that province 
was assigned* to Murad Baldish, he returned to tha Court. In the 
28th year, he was again sent® to Malwa as the Governor. In the 
29th year, when Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, Governor 
of the Deccan, at the request of Mir Jumla, proceeded to Haidarabad 
to deliver his son and belongings, and to chastise Qutb Shah, Shayista 

I Op. cit.y p. 271. 2 Badshahnama, II, p, 136. 

3 Op. cit,y p. 248. 4 Op, cii,y p. 425, 

5 *Amal Salih, III, p. 64. 6 Op. cit,, p. 102. 

7 Op, cit., p. i 49 > this appointment was made in the 26ih year. 

8 Op cit., p, 182. 9 Op. cU y p. 201. 
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l^an, in compliance with the orders o£ the Emperor, went to assist 
him with a large contingent' of the Malwa troops. He was unable 
to develop close association with the prince while serving under him 
in the time of the siege. After the termination of this expedition in 
the 30th year, he returned to his post and as a reward for his service, 
on the recommendation of the prince, was promoted to the rank of 
6,000 with 6,000 horse—2-horse, 3-horse, and granted the high title 
of Khan Jahan*. When, in the same year, Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur with the Deccan armies was deputed to chastise the ‘Adil 
Shahls, Khan Jahan was directed to proceed immediately to Daulatabad, 
and to remain^ there till the prince’s return. When in the 31st year, 
1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.), Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill of strangury, 
and the administration of the country devolved on the heir apparent, 
Prince Dara Shikoh, he, out of evil design and intentions, recalled 
the Deccan auxiliaries to the Presence even before the Bijapur campaign 
had been completed. Shayista Khan also returned to Malwa. As 
that province is adjacent to the Deccan, and Dara Shikoh had other 
plans, he did not deem it proper to leave Khan Jahan—whose attach¬ 
ment and association with Prince Aurangzlb were well known—in 
charge of that area; he was consequently recalled to the Court^ and 
Maharaja Jnsvant Singh appointed as the Governor of Ujjain. After 
the defeat of the Maharaja by Aurangzlb, when Emperor Shah Jahan 
heard that the latter was advancing towards the Capital, he thought 
that if he were to march out in person, there was the possibility that 
there would be no actual fighting—as in the opposing forces (of 
Aurangzlb) also most of the men were imperial servants, and probably 
they would not draw their swords against their master. But Dara 
Shikoh, who regarded the enterprise as an easy one, and believed him¬ 
self capable of managing it alone, by persistent representation preven¬ 
ted the Emperor from marching out. In this connection, he had a 

1 Op. cit.^ p. 222. 

2 Op. cit,, p. 230, but the number of his 2-horse, 3-horsc troopers is 
given there as 5,000 and not 6,000 as in the text. 

3 Op. cit.y pp. 235,236. 4 Of. cit., pp. 284, 295. 
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consuicacion with |^an Jahan; and the latter cither to keep on good 
.terms with Dara Shikoh, or because he was a partisan of Muhammad 
Aurangzlb, and felt that he would be successful, also dissuaded (Shah 
from marching out. After the defeat of Dara Shikdh, it became clear 
that this would have been the best course, and that what took place 
was in accordance with a plan. Emperor Shah Jahan was angry, struck 
Shayista Khan on the breast with the head of his staff, and reproached 
him for his treacherous advice^. In accordance with the letters of 
Dara Sliikoh, and at the instance of the interested parties, he ordered 
him to be placed under restraint. After two days he was released, 
and his advice was again asked; he repeated what he had said before. 
It is evident too that at this stage movement would have been ineffec¬ 
tual. Emperor Shah Jahan had his advance camp made ready, but as 
the affair had got out of hand^ even his marching (against Aurangzlb) 
would have been of no avail. 

In short, fOian Jahan was honoured by paying his respects to 
‘Alamglr in the Nur Manzil Garden. After repeated messages 
through Fadil I^an ^ansaman on behalf of Emperor Shah Jahan to 
the Prince of the lucky star, Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, the 
Begam Sahiba came to her brother, and conveyed her father's message 
to the effect that the Panjab with the areas appertaining to it might 
be given to Dara Shikoh, Gujarat as hitherto should remain under 
Murad Bakhsh, the Deccan be assigned to Sultan Muhammad, the 
eldest son of Aurangzib, and the high office of the heir apparent, the 
title of Buland Iqbal and the complete control of the rest of the impe¬ 
rial territories be transferred to Aurangzib; and that he should wait 
on the Emperor Shah Jahan and endeavour to please him. Aurangzib 
refused to consider the proposals and said, “I cannot wait on the Em¬ 
peror till the affair of Dara Shikoh is liquidated.** The B^gam Sahiba 
returned sorrowfully, and reported the result to the Emperor; this 
added to the vexation and concern of the latter. At last, on the third 


l Khafi Khan^ 11 , p. 21. 
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day after much discussions, Aurangzlb resolved to wait on his honour¬ 
ed father; and with this noble intention he rode from the Bagh 
Dahra. As the Divine decree was contrary to this action, Khan Jahan 
and Shaikh Mir came after him and represented that the proposed 
plan was far from politic, and there was no necessity for Aurangzlb 
putting himself into a dangerous situation when he had got under his 
control the servants of the fort, and the thread of authority had drop¬ 
ped out of the hands of the Emperor Shah Jahan. 

Meanwhile, when Aurangzlb returned after listening to the words 
of his well wishers, Nahar Dil Chela arrived, and produced the letter, 
which Emperor Shah Jahan had written with his own hand 
to Dara Shikoh, and had entrusted it to Nahar Dil in order 
that he might quickly convey it to Dara Shikoh at Shahjahana- 
bad, and bring back an answer. The purport of the letter 
was that Dara Shikoh should collect troops, and consolidate 
his position at Delhi, and that meanwhile Shah Jahan would himself 
dispose off the matter here (at Agra), Accordingly the advice of Khan 
Jahan was approved^ of, and the proposed visit put off, and as 
appeared imperative Aurangzlb sec off in pursuit of Dara Shik 5 h 
from Agra towards Delhi. At the stage of Mathura, I^an Jahan— 
who, in consequence of the offence referred to earlier, had been 
deprived of his rank and fief—was appointed to the rank of 7,000 
with 7,000 2-horse, 3-horse troopers. He was further honoured with 
the grant of the title of Amir-ul-Umara and a fargana yielding a 
revenue of two krors of dams was assigned to him in recognition^ 
(of his services). When Sulaiman Shik 5 h, the eldest son of Dara 
Shikoh, returned from the Eastern districts, and on hearing of his 
father’s defeat hastened on the other side of the Ganges towards 
Hardwar, and planned to proceed by way of Saharanpur to the Panjab 


1 For a detailed account see Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurartgztb, I, 
n, pp. 422-425. The name of the slave courier is Nahir Dil and not Bahir 
Dil as in the text. 

2 'Alamgirnama, p. 130. 
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to join his father, the Amir-uHJmara^ was deputed to check him. 
That fortunate one went off as a vagabond to the hill country of 
Srinagar (Garhwal) and took refuge with the Zamlndar of the territory, 
j-l' In compliance with the orders the Amlr-uHJmara returned from the 
,; I' banks of the Ganges to Akbarabad (Agra), and in the service of Prince 
Muhammad Sultan remained in-charge of the government of that 
province^. When Muhammad Sultan went off in advance to 
encounter Shah Shuja*, the Amlr-ul-Umara remained in sole charge of 
that area. When, in the battle'^ with Shuja* Raja Jasvant Singh 

i;:.; wickedly and with the perverse intention of upsetting affairs m the end 
of the night immediately preceding the day on which the battle 
took place, decamped from Aurangzib’s camp with other Rajputs, 
and took the road to Agra, this sudden affliction resulted 
in so great confusion and discord in the forces that even 
the loyalties of tried soldiers, who had rendered valuable services in 
many campaigns, were shaken, and several of them selecting the path 
of disloyalty deserted. The distressing news that Shah Shuja* having 
made Emperor ‘Alamgir prisoner was advancing towards Agra gained 
so wide a currency, that the Amir-ul-Umara accepted this false report 
as true, and becoming confused thought of retiring towards the 
Deccan. In his bewilderment he represented to Eiidil Kh an the 
I^dnsdmdn, who was still in the service of Shah Jahan, the claims of 
the Asaf Jah family, and begged that the Emperor might forgive his 
offences. That prudent and experienced official endeavoured to 

comfort AmTr-ul-Umara and added that he should remain quiet till 
the morning, as perhaps trustworthy news would be received by that 
time. Later, it turned out that the brave and steadfast ‘Alamgir had 
with a limited force defeated Shuja*, and gained the victory. After 
this God-given victory, when Aurangzib reached Agra, and then 
started for Ajmer to fight Dara Shikoh, the Amir-ul-Umara went in 

1 Op. cit.^ p, 159, also see Khali Khan, II, p. 4 ** 

2 Khdfi Khan, II, p. 42. 

3 Battle of Khainha, 14th January, 1659. 
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attcndance\ After the second coronation, in 1069 A.H. (July, 

1659 A.D.), in the 2nd year of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign, he was 
exalted by being allowed to beat^ his drums in the Presence—a great 
favour, which in the times of Shah Jahan and Jahangir was enjoyed 
only by his father and grandfather respectively. About this time, 
he was appointed Governor^ of the Deccan in succession to Prince 
Muhammad Mu'azzam. The Amir-uHJmara after his arrival in the 
Deccan proceeded on 25th Jummada I, 1070 A.H; (28th January, 

1660 A.D.) to put down Sliivaji and to capture his forts. ShivajI, 
on account of the confusion in the government of Bijapur, and follow¬ 
ing the assassination of Afdal Khan, the chief officer of the ‘Adil 
Shahls, had taken possession of many forts and posts, and had placed 
obstacles in the way of pilgrims proceeding by sea to Mecca. He 
had also not abstained from devastating the Imperial territories. The 
AmIr-ul-Umara marched out from Aurangabad, and suitably punished 
his men wherever they offered battle, and established thanas in suitable 
localities in Shivajl’s territories. This was the beginning of the 
Maratha affair. As the rainy season had arrived, he spent somedays 
in the city of Poona, and took the fort of Chakan, which was one of 
the strong forts of the Konkan and belonged to the Nizam Shahl 
territory. On account of the confusion in the *Adil Shahl affairs, 
ShivajI had taken possession of it. As it was near the imperial terri¬ 
tory, the AmIr-uI-Umara regarding its capture as an essential part of 
the campaign, and assigned this task due priority. When he reached 
the foot of the fort, he carefully inspected the neighbourhood with a 
view to placing his batteries and strenuously carried on operations in 
connection with the erection of bastions and laying of mines. For 
fifty six days in spite of constant rain and heavy storms he carried 
on the siege with cannon and muskets. At last the mine which 
extended to the bastion opposite the Amlr-uHJmara’s battery was 
filled with gun-powder, and set fire to. The bastion was blown up. 


1 *Alamgtrnama, p. 294. 

2 Of. ciu, pp. 394, 395, 


3 Of. cit„ p. 416. 
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and portions o£ it flew into the air like startled pigeons. The victo¬ 
rious troops were in readiness, and believing in Divine protection 
altogether fell on the fort. The day closed during the fight, but the 
heroes would not think of retiring, and bravely spent the night at the 
foot of the fort. In the morning they renewed their attack, and 
entering the city wall captured the fort on i8th D^ul Hijja of the 
3rd year of the reign (15th August, 1660 A.D.). Those, who 
escaped the sword took refuge in the citadel. As they saw that it was 
beyond their resources to defend it, they asked for quarter and came 
out. By the Emperor’s orders the fort was renamed Islamabad^ 

After this conquest the territory of Shivaji was overrun by the 
victorious troops, but that subtle strategist retreated into the inaccessi¬ 
ble defiles. The AmIr-ul-Uinara took up his quarters in Poona in a 
house which had been built by Shivaji. Meanwhile that resourceful 
schemer arranged for a night attack, and sent a party of men to the 
place. An order of the day at the time had been issued that without a 
signed permit, no one was to be allowed to enter the camp or the city, 
and an ordinance had also laid down that Marathas on horseback should 
not be allowed entry. A number of footmen of their tribe in the 
beginning of the 6th year on the pretext of the marriage of their 
party obtained from the Kdtwal a permit for the admission of 200 
Marathas. Ac night they entered the city on the pretext of marriage 
beating drums, and next day, they brought a number of men with 
their hands tied and beating them saying that they were enemy 
partisans whom they had made prisoners near the post {thand). Next 
night at midnight these miscreants came to the kitchen behind the 
female appartments, and put to the sword whosoever they encountered. 
They opened up a window which had been blocked with mud and 
bricks. Some pages [khawtudsdn) of the Zenana, who were awakened 
by the noise of the spades and pick-axes, wxnt and reported to the 

I 'AlamgtrnUma, pp. 5^5 5 ^ 7 '» Mdathir-i-Alamgiri, p. 33. Tlic orders 
in regard to the change of name of the fort are not mentioned in any of the 
two works. Also see Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, pp. 79*81 
(1929). 
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Amir-ul-Umara. He said that it was the month of fasting (Ramadan), 
the cooks and other servants of the kitchen had probably got up to 
prepare the early morning meal. When, however, the report was re¬ 
peated, the Amir-ul-Umara got bewildered, and rose up taking his bow 
and arrow and lance in his hands. One of the assailants struck him 
with a sword and this cut off his index-finger. His young son Abul Path 
Khan, who exerted himself in the fight, was killed. The women 
dragged the Amir-ul-Umara to one side. These noises resulted in the 
men outside rushing in, and they finished the business of those who 
had not completed their^ work (i,e, killed the inmates of the house). 
As this night affair was a proof of the carelessness on the part of that 
high official, and was also indicative of lack of vigilance, which could 
not be condoned by the administration, he was censured by the 
Emperor, and the governorship of the Deccan was transferred to 
Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam. He was appointed to administer* 
Bengal where Mir Jumla had just died. As the turbulent men of 
African—who arc generally designated as the Magh tribe—had 
meanwhile siezing the opportunity invaded the borders of Bengal, and 
had taken away as prisoners the inhabitants of some villages, the 
Amir-ul-Umara decided that the only way of checking their activities 
was to capture the fort of Chittagong—which is on the border of 
African—and so addressed himself to this task. He despatched his 
son Buzurg Umed Khin with a force, and he after much fighting 
captured the strong fort of Chittigong in the end of the 8th year, 
and renamed** it Islamibid. 

The AmIr-ul-Umari was long engaged in administering"^ Bengal 
province, and when in the 20th year A‘zam Khin Koka was appointed 
to this charge"', he put on the pilgrim’s robe, and in the 21st year 
waited upon the Emperor, and presented a tribute of 30 lakhs of 

1 For a critical account see Jadunath Sarkar, of, cit.y pp. 88-93. 

2 "AUmgtrnamay p. 848; Maathir-i-^Alarngirii p. 45* 

3 Maathir-i**Alamgtrt, p. 54. 

4 Riyad-us-SalStin, Text, pp. 222,223. 

5 Maathir-i-'Alamgm, p. 159. 
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rupees, ^ lakhs of jewels and other goods. One ol the rarities was 
a mirror to which a water-melon was attached; when it dried, 
water trickled from it, Therf: was also a box to one end of which 
an elephant was attached, and to the other end a goat. The elephant 
could not draw it, but the goat drew both the box and the elephant. 
The AmIr-ul-Umara was awarded the staff made of jade, which the 
Emperor had in his hand, and other presents. An order was issued 
that this leader oi the officials should bring his palanquin into the 
ChusHlkhana, and that he should beat his drum after that of the 
Emperor\ In the same year he was appointed Governor of 
Akbarabad^. In the end of the 22nd year he was again appointed 
to Bengal in succession to Prince Muhammad A‘zam. who in 
compliance with orders had hurriedly started for the Court. After 
a few years, he was reappointed Governor of the Capital, Agra. 
He lived with a good reputation upto the day of his death, and 
died^ in the beginning of the 38th year in 1103 A.H, (1694 A.D.). 

Few Amirs in any of the reigns equalled him in good qualities 
and virtues. With all his grandeur and greatness which he had 
acquired and even a much smaller degree of which would have 
raised the pride of others to the highest heavens—he was extremely 
gentle, amiable, courteous and humane. His liberality and charities 
were famed throughout the world. The marks of his beneficence in 
building ser^s, mosques and bridges—on which he spent lakhs— 
arc patent in all parts of India. The poor and needy in distant 
quarters benefitted from his charities. The property, which after 
his death, was escheated to the Crown, was beyond conception. 
Though, repeatedly, articles, such as gold and silver vessels, have 
been taken for royal use, there arc still numerous locked rooms in 
the Agra fort full of his goods. Strange stories are current about 


1 Based on MaathiM^^Alamgirt, p. 161. 

2 Of, cit.y p. 168. 

3 Of, cii„ p. 368. 
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the abundance of his goods and stores. From a reliable source, it 
has been heard that once when Emperor Aurangzlb was hunting, 
some wax was called for. The collectors of the Exchequer and of 
the farganas in the neighbourhood, who had been ordered to procure 
it, reported that as it was the rainy season, not a grain could be 
procured. The Khansaman represented that wax was not to be had 
anywhere, but it was reported that there was some wax available in 
the stores of the Amir-ul-Umara at Delhi. An order was issued 
that they should borrow some to meet the urgent requirements. 
When the order was transmitted to the agent of the Amlr-ul-Umara, 
and as it would have taken a long time to have the permission of 
his master who was in Bengal and it was impossible to wait, the agent 
offered 200 maunds of wax, and one or two thousand articles of wax, 
each weighing 2-3 maunds, on his own account, and excused himself 
by saying that in the absence of his master, he could not venture 
to give more. It became known that wells had been dug for storing 
wax, and that during the hot weather water was filled in them to 
keep the wax from melting. From this an idea may be formed of 
the extent of his possessions. By Emperor Jahangir’s orders, the 
daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, son of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, 
was married to him. But all his children were born of concubines. 
The name of ‘Aqldat Khan his son was Abu Talib. In the 2nd year 
of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign, when his father was the Governor of 
the Deccan, he had charge of Daulatabad^ He died early. 
Another son was Abul Path Khan who was killed during the night- 
attack of ShivajI Bhonslc. Whoever of them distinguished himself 
has been noticed in this work. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh Ullah Khan P, and another to Dhulfiqar Khan Nusrat 
Jang". 


1 Maathir-i-^Alamgirty p. 26. 

2 Maathir-til-Umara, Text, p. 309. 

3 Op. cit., p. 93. 
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Sher Afgan fOian ‘All Qull Beg 

SHER AFGAN F^AN ‘ALT QULI BEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 622-625). 

He was an Istalju,^ and was the table-servant of Shah Ismail, IE 
the ruler of Iran. After the latter's death he migrated to India by way 
of Qandahar. At Multan, he joined Khan Khanan, the Commander- 
in-chief who was marching against Tatta (Sindh), and at the re¬ 
commendation of the Commander-in-chief, he in his absence was 
enlisted in imperial service ; he performed good deeds, and showed 
great courage. When I^an Khanan returned victorious after this 
expedition, ShEr Afgan, at his request, was appointed to a suitable 
post. At the same time, Emperor Akbar gave him in marriage 
Mihr-un-Nisa, the daughter of Ghiyath Beg of Tehran, who was 
serving as the Diwan-i'Biatdt (Master of the Household). 

It is stated that Mirza Ghiyath’s wife always used to go to the 
feasts and entertainments in the palace, and that Mihr-un-Nisa, whose 
name became Nur Jahan later on—often used to accompany her 
mother. By a strange chance, Prince Salim—who had reached the 
age of adolescence—fell in love with her, and when this feeling. 
became known in the harem, the Emperor also secretly became aware 
of it. He immediately gave her in marriage to ‘All Qull Beg. When 
the Prince was sent to the expedition against the Rana, ‘All Qull Bcg 
was appointed to accompany him. The prince greatly favoured him, 
and gave him the title of Sher Afgan Khan. After his accession, he 
made him the ficf-holdcr of Burdwan—which is a tract between Bengal 
and Orissa—and as he was an able man, he distinguished himself 
in this office, and proved to be a good Governor. When Emperor 
Jahangir sent off Qutb-ud-Din Kokaltash to be the Governor of Bengal, 
he said one or two words to him about Sh^r Afgan, who learnt about 
this from the letter of his agent, and became apprehensive. He knew 
that there was something behind it {lit. “there was a saucer below the 

I Istalju or Ustalju, a Turkish tribe of Transcaucasia, sec Blochmann's 
translation of A*in (2nd edn.), p. 687- 
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cup’*—a well known proverb). From that day he left off his accou¬ 
trements [yardq), and said to the Recorder and the Emperor’s officers 
that he now was no longer a servant of the Emperor. When Qutb- 
ud-Din rapidly marched to Burdwan in the 2nd year, ShSr Afgan 
Khan, who was encamped outside, went off to welcome him. 

It is said that at the time of leave-taking his mother fixed the 
helmet on his head and said, “Ere your mother weeps make his 
mother weep”, and having kissed his head and eyes gave him leave 
to go. Though he was not at ease about the guile and trickery of 
Kokaltash, but for the present the latter’s messages had given him 
confidence. Being a doomed man he left his troops outside the camp, 
and went off for the interview, attended by only two troopers one of 
whom was an eunuch. When from the attitude and talk of the 
Kokaltash, it became clear that treachery was intended, he anticipated 
matters and killed Qutb-ud-Din Khan. As the Kokaltash s men had 
surrounded him, they did not let him depart. The chronogram of 
his death is ^^Mazlum" (Victim—1016 A.H., 1607 A.D./. 

What they say about Slier Afgan is that in spite of his numerous 
wounds every one of which was fatal, he by extraordinary exertion and 
to safeguard his honour reached his home, and wanted to kill his 
wife; his (or her) mother indicated by weeping and lamenting and 
saying that his wife had thrown herself into a well, and that thereupon 
he gave up the ghost, is contrary to Iqbdlndma-i-Jahdnglri^. After 
this occurence, Shaikh Gh iyath, the sister’s son of Qutb-ud-Din Khan, 
brought Mihr-un-Nisa with the daughter and son of ShSr Afgan, and 
his property to the Court, For a time, she was in disgrace owing 
to her husband having killed the Emperor’s foster-brother. When 
Emperor Jahangir married her, the daughter^ she had borne to Sher 

1 For a critical study of the Sher Afgan story sec Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir, pp. 170-182, For an account of Qutb-ud-Din^s tomb etc. see 
Blochmann, Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, XL, pt. i (1871), p. 252. 

2 IqbHndma-i-fahangiriy pp. 54 “ 5 ^- 

3 Her name was Ladili Begam; for account of her marriage sec Beni 
Prasad, op, cit,, p. 320 where other references are given. 
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Afgan was given in marriage to Sultan Shahanyar, the youngest son of 
the Emperor. On this account, she had ennnty with the iKir-apparcnt, 
Shah Jahan, and there was great commotion, as has been related in 
detail on various pages of this work. 


SHER khan 
(V ol. II, pp. 651-654). 

He was also known as Nahir Khan Ton war. His ancestors were 
hereditary servants of the Faruql family of I^andesh. His father 
was killed while he was yet a child. Raja ‘All Khiin Faruqi cherished 
the orphan in his early days. Later, through his innate capacity and 
good luck coming into play he joined fOjan Jahan Lodi. The latter 
extended him his patronage and trained him; in a short time he got 
a mansab in the imperial service and was appointed to Gujarat. When 
a rupture took place between Emperor Jahangir and the Prince heir- 
apparent, the Deputy Governorship of Gujarat was assigned to ^Abdul¬ 
lah Khan. The latter on his behalf appointed an indifferent eunuch 
to defend the city of Ahmadabad. Nahir IQian at the instigation and 
written requests of Mirz.! Safi Saif l^an—who at the time was the 
Dtvan of Gujarat—came suddenly from his fief to Ahmadabad, and 
with Saif Khan took possession of the city, ‘Abdullah J^an heard 
of it at Mandu, and hurriedly marched for giving battle. Nahir 
j^an, who commanded Saif Khan*s vanguard, engaged him, and 
through Divine aid was successful. As a reward for this signal service 
the Emperor granted him the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse and 
the title of Sher KhanL 

After Emperor Jahangir’s death, when the royal cortege of Shah 
Jahan reached the borders of Gujarat, a petition was received from 
Sher Khan expressing his loyalty and devotion, and a warning about 
the misguided directions of Saif Khan, the Governor of the province. 

I TiizHk'i-Jahdngiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, pp. 267,268. 
His rank there is. however, given as 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 
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As the disloyalty of Saif Khan was already patent to all, the sincerity 
of the petition of Sher Khan was accepted. Emperor Shah Jahan 
granted him royal favours, and by sending him the welcome news 
of his appointment as the Governor^ of Gujarat made him a zealous 
servant. He was ordered to take possession of Ahmadabad, and 
place Saif Khan under surveillance. When the Emperor halted 
at Mahmildabad, which is some 12 kos distant from Ahmadabad, 
Sher Khan presented himself with a force. When on the 17th 
Rab? 11 , 1037 A.H, (i6th December, 1627 A.D.) Emperor 

Shah Jahan encamped at the Kakariya tank in the vicinity of the city, 
Sh^r Khan was raised to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and 
appointed Governor of Gujarat. In the year when Shah Jahan went 
to Burhanpur to extirpate Khan Jahan Lodi, and Khwaja Abul Hasan 
Tarbati was deputed to take Nasik and Sangamnir, it was arranged 
that till the arrival of Sher Khan from Gujarat, the Khwaja should 
spend the rainy season at Fore Lalang. The f^waja halted at 
Dhuliya until Sher Khan could join him. As soon as Sher Khan 
arrived, he was appointed to attack Chandaur. He plundered that 
territory right and left and returned with abundant booty. There¬ 
after, he helped the Khwaja in annexing and administering the area. 
In the 4th year,* 1040 A.H. (1630-31 A.D.) he died. He was a 
great military leader, and had a very gentle personality. He was not very 
liberal, but he was very indulgent to his soldiers. He paid their 
wages month by month. In his contingent there were no fines for 
absences. He was a heavy drinker, but he indulged in drinking only 
with the members of his household. Strange as it may seem, with 
all his wealth and grandeur he pcsonally attended to the animal feeds; 
he used to say, “I know it is shameful, but 1 cannot help my nature”. 
Of his sons, Yasin Khan and Shamsher Khan rose high during their 
father’s lifetime, but they did not survive for any length of time. 
The first, who had the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse, died in the 
8th year. The name of the third son was Dilawar Khan. 


I Baclshahnama, 1 , pt. L p. X26. 


2 


Op. cit„ pp. 368,369. 
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SHER KHAN SAIYID SHIHAB BARAK 
(Vol. II, pp. 667, 668). 

He was the son of Saiyid ‘Izzat of Jahangir’s time. In the 

10th year of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, he had attained the 
rank of 800 foot with 600 horse, and in the 13th year was granted an 
increase of 200. In the 19th year, he was deputed with Sultan Murad 
Bal^sh for the conquest of Balkji and Badikhshan, and at the time 
of departure was granted a dress of honour and a horse. In the 22nd 
year, he accompanied Sultan Muhammad Aurang/Tb Bahadur on the 
Qantlahar Campaign, and after reaching there he was sent towards 
Bust with Rustam Khan to assist Qullj Khan. In the battle against 
the Iranians he distinguislitd himself by his valiant deeds. In the 
23rd year, he was exalted by piomotion to the rank of 1,500 foot 
with 600 horse. In the 25th year he was honoured by the grant 
of a dress of honour and a horse with a silver saddle, and again 
accompanied the said Prince to the same area. In the 26th year, 
he went on the same expedition in attendance on Sultan Data Shikoh, 
In the 27th year through promotion he was raised to the rani of 2,000 
foot with 700 horse. In the 28ch year he accompanied Jumlat-ul- 
Mulk Sa‘d Ullah Kh an to destroy the fonifications of Chittoi, and in 
the 30th year, he started with Mu‘a/zani J5y}an for the Deccan where 
he was sent to serve under Sultan Aurang/Ib Bahadur, there he 
rendered valuable services. In the 31st yeai on being summoned to 
the Presence, he did homage. His rank was increased to 2,500 foot 
with 1,200 horse, and he was granted the title of SliEi l^an*, his 
heart’s desire was fulfilled by his appointment as the Fai 4 ]dar of 
Mandesur. In the battle of Samugarh he was with Darn Shikoh, bur 
when the latter was defeated and fled, he took service with AurangzTb*. 
In the battle* with Sultan Shuja*, he and Dhulfiqar Khan Muhammad 
B?g were with the artillery in front of the vanguard. 

I A mat Salihs III, p 272. 2 'Alamgfrnama^ p iiS 

3 In the battle of Khajuha, ^AlamgtrnSma, p 2^5 

106 
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SHER KHAN TARIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 654-658). 

He was the Zamtndar of Fushanj' which in Arabic is known as 
Pushang; it is a village between Qandahar and Bhakkar. The 
ancestors of Shcr Khan were imperial servants. When his father did 
not get on with Shah Beg Khan KabulT, who had been appointed 
Governor of Qandahar by Emperor Akbar, he in Eriiperor Jahangir’s 
time went to Iran and entered the service of Shah ‘Abbas Safavl. Shcr 
Khan was brought up in that country. When the Shah came to 
Qandahar in 1031 A.H. (1622 A.D.), and conquered it, Shcr Khan 
was appointed Governor of Fushanj and of the Afghan tribes. As 
in addition to external greatness and advantages, he was possessed of 
good judgement and keen knowledge, he became the head of his 
hereditary country and exercised supreme authority. From the Iranian 
and Indian travellers he levied whatever toll he chose, and also plun¬ 
dered them whenever he had an opportunity. After the Shah's death 
he, out of presumption and turbulence, contended with ‘All Mardan 
Khan Zcg, the Governor of Qandahar, and refused to acknowledge his 
authority. When it was repeatedly reported to Shah Safavl, the ruler 
of Iran, that traffic of caravans and traders was being impeded owing 
to Sher Khan's molestation and oppression, he summoned him. Sher 
Khan passed sometime by subterfuges and prevarications, but later 
thinking of a way out applied for protection to Emperor Shah Jahan. 
Kashmiri Khan—a Kashmiri Brahman, who had embraced Islam 
during the time when the Emperor was a prince, and had rendered 
good service during the time of confusion, and had also made a good 
study of the people of Iran, was sent off with a gracious royal patent 
and a dress of honour. Sher Khan making the season of ice and rain 
a pretext detained Kashmiri Khan at Bhakkar till the Shah (of Iran) 
heard of the developments, and sent Sher Khan a second missive full 

I Pashang in Jarrett’s translation of A'*in, II, p. 397; it is Pishin, a town 
north of Quetta and S.S.E. of Qandahar. 
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o£ graciousness. In secret, he instructed ‘All Mardan I^an to seek 
an opportunity for destroying Sher I^an, The latter thought that 
the gentle language of the second communication from the Shah had 
given him what he wanted, and so he sent back Kashmiri Khan with¬ 
out gaining his object. 

When in the 4th year Sher Khan collected a force of the Afghans 
of the hills, and proceeded to attack SibI and Ganjaba in Bhakkar, 
‘All Mardan IGian found his opportunity. He made a rapid march 
with 4,000 horse, and in the morning came to the fort of Fushanj. 
He made prisoners of Sher Khan’s family, and sent them off to Qanda- 
har with much property which Sher Khan had amassed through 
robbery. ‘All Mardan f^an himself remained in Fushanj. On 
receiving this terrible news, Sher ^an collected the booty and the 
prisoners he had taken at Ganjaba, and made a rapid retreat. On the 
way ‘All Mardan Khan gave him battle. Though the Iranian van¬ 
guard gave way, ‘All Mardan ^an charged the centre. A bullet 
struck him on the heel. He concealed the wound and continued to 
charge. He heartened his men, and drove so vigorously that he 
defeated the enemy, and returned to Qandahar safe and laden with 
plunder. Sher IGian went off to DukI, but in spite of all his efforts 
he did not succeed. Becoming helpless be turned his heart from 
his native country, and sought an alliance with Ahmad Beg who was 
the Deputy of Yamln-ud-Daulah, the Governor of Multan. In the 
5th year, 1041 A.H. (1631-32) he waited upon the Emperor and 
received the rank of 2,000; a fertile fief was assigned to him in the 
Panjab province, and a cash grant of twenty thousand rupees was also 
given\ But he was always sad and restless on account of the im¬ 
prisonment of his children, and separation from his family, and used 
to weep day and night though the Shah treated his people with res¬ 
pect, As he was distinguished amongst the hillmen by his appearance, 
manners and understanding, his intimacy (with Emperor Shah Jahan) 


I The above account is based mainly on Badsh^hnSma^ I, pt. pp. 419- 
421. On being appointed he was given a rank of 2,000 with x,ooo horse. 
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rose higher day by day. He also exerted himself to be loyal and faith¬ 
ful, and accompanied Prince Muhammad Shuja* on the expedition to 
ParSnda. In the 9th year he rendered distinguished service under 
Saiyid Khan Jahan in the chastisement of the ‘Adil ShahTs and the de¬ 
vastation of their territory. But as retribution for his evil deeds had 
not yet been exacted by Fate, Time put him into another trouble. It 
was reported to Shah Safi Safavi that Sher Khan had been appointed 
to conquer Qandahar, and that he was preparing to undertake this 
task. As he knew the country, and was the head of a tribe, and besides 
the Tarin clan, the clans of the neighbourhood, such as Kakars and the 
Pannis, were in accord with him, the Shah felt anxious lest he might 
succeed. Out of circumspection, he sent him a letter referring to his 
loyalty, and suggesting his returning to serve under him and leaving 
India by any means possible. He sent this letter with a representation 
to Emperor Shah Jahan. When the latter became aware of the letter, 
he deprived Sher fGian of his rank, confiscated his fief, and forbade his 
departure. In the 1 2th year when the Emperor went to the Panjab, 
Sh^r Khan was not allowed to accompany him, but was left under 
surveillance at Agra; he was allowed one thousand rupees a month. 
Though he protested his innocence, and tried to clear himself, he did 
not succeed. For two or three years he remained shut up at Agra, 
and then being attacked by a hectic fever {madqiiq) he died in the 
prime of his life\ Alas! The treacherous heavens enable many false 
persons to wear the dress of honesty before high and low, and destroy 
many true-hearted people so that they become a source of joy to their 
enemies. Alas! Alas! If we look back with the eye of discernment, 
we sec that some mistakes do occur, for reward and retribution take 
an identical form! 

Hemistich 

We receive what is the reward for our deeds. 

I According to Badshahnama, II, p. 332, he was restored to his earlier 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse in 1052 A.H. He died in the 17th year of 
ShSh Jahan’s reign, op. cit., p. 728; this would be in 1054 A.H. (1644 A.D.). 
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SHEROYA KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 572-573). 

He was the son of Sher Afgan son of Quch Beg who was an old 
servant of Humayun. When the Afghans defeated the imperial 
forces, and the time was pressing, the Emperor appointed Quch B^g 
and others to look after Miriam Makanu He^ sacrificed his life at 
the door of the female quarters. When Emperor Humayun went to 
Iran, Sher Afgan remained with Mirza Kamran at Kabul, but when 
Humayun returned, Sher Afgan, as he could not trust Mirza Kamran, 
came to Humayun, and was appointed^ Governor of Qilat. Later 
Kahmurd, Duhak and Bamian were made his fief. But when Mirza 
Kamran became predominant in Kabul, he behaved deceitfully and 
joined him^. On the day of the battle with Kamran, he was taken 
prisoner and executed'*. His son Sheroya entered Emperor Akbar’s 
service, and at first as an auxiliary of Mun‘im Khan was employed in 
Bengal. In the battle with Daud Afghan, which took place on the 
border of Orissa, he distinguished himself. Later in the 26th year he 
accompanied Prince Sultan Murad to Kabul. Later he was deputed to 
Gujarat with Mirza Khan l^anan, and in the 30th year he accom¬ 
panied Khan A‘zani Koka on the Deccan campaign. In the 32nd year 
he was deputed with Matlab Khan to chastise the Tarlkis, and in the 
39th year he was granted the title of Khan, and appointed Governor of 
Ajmer. He held the rank of 1,000*. 


1 Quch Beg was killed at Cliausa, see Akbarnama, Text, 1 , p. 159; 
Beveridge's translation, I. p, 343. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 241; translation, p. 475. 

3 Op. cU„ Text, p. 259; translation, p. 502. 

4 Op. cit,y Text, p. 261; translation, p. 506. 

5 For Sheroya f^han's account see also Blochmann's translation of A*in, I 
(and edn.), pp. 505, 506. The grant of the title of Khan to him is recorded 
in AhbarnSma, Text, 111 , p. 630; Beveridge’s translation. III, p, xooo. 
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SHIHAB-UD-DIN AHMAD KHAN' 

(Vol. II, pp. 567-570). 

He was a Saiyid of Nishapur, and was distinguished by the valu¬ 
able services he rendered and the great influence he wielded in the 
state affairs. In the ist year of Emperor Akbar’s reign he was the 
Governor of Delhi. On 20th Jummada^, II, 967 A.H. (i8th March, 
1560 A.D.) in the 5th year of the reign of Emperor Akbar he left 
Bairam Khan at Agra for the management of affairs, and himself went 
off for hunting. After he had reached Sikandarabad, Maham Anaga 
taking advantage of the illness of Miryani MakanI—who was in 
Delhi—induced the Emperor to come to Delhi to enquire after her 
health. The Emperor’s mind was disturbed. When Shihab-ud-Dln 
Ahmad Khan—who was the son-in-law‘^ and confederate of Maham 
Anaga—came out to meet him, he represented that as this visit of the 
Emperor would be without the approval of the |^an Khanan, its only 
result for the men in attendance would be danger to life and loss of 
honour. They, therefore, prayed that these humble servants might 
be permitted to go to the holy places (Mecca) and pray (for the 
Emperor). The Emperor sent a messenger to the Khan Khanan to 
say that he had gone to Delhi of his own accord, no other person had 
anything to do with it and that the Khan ^anan should send the 
people (the supposed instigators) a letter of assurance. When the 

1 See also Blochmann’s translation of A'triy I (2nd edn.), pp. 352, 353 for 
an account of his life. There it is also noted that during his period of governor¬ 
ship of Delhi he repaired the old canal of Fiuz Shah and called it Nahr^i- 
Shihah, for a detailed history see Atjhar-HS’Sanadid^ pt. iii, pp. 3, 4 (Lucknow 
edn. 1900). 

2 Akharn^ma, Text, II, p. 94, Beveridge's translation, II, p. i4i; sec also 
V. Smith, Akbar The Great Mogul, pp. 44, 450 (2nd edn. 1919). 

3 See Tar'tkh-Firishta, I, p. 248 (Newal Kishore edn. 1874), and Tabaqat- 
i^Akbari, Text, II, pp. 145, 146 (De's edition) and Dc's translation, II, pp. 237, 
238 and footnotes 2, 3 in which the translator directs attention to the variation 
in these accounts from the narrative in Akbarndma, Text, II, pp. 94 - 97 » 
Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 141-146. 
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conspirators found the opportunity of speaking to the Emperor, and 
the field became clear for Maham Anaga and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad 
f^an, they made open declarations to all that the Emperor had be¬ 
come alienated from Bairam Khan. 

Verse^ 

Whenever rivals are regarded with favour, 

We will speak to him, for words then have weight. 

Bairam Khan was bewildered at receiving rhe Emperor’s message, 
and sent Haji Muhammad Khan STstanT and f^waja Jahan to tender 
his apologies. By that time, however, things had gone so far that 
no one listened to their excuses. The Cha^htai officers had been 
waiting for such a day and from all sides they flocked around the 
Emperor. Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan was placed in-charge of 
administrative and financial affairs subject to the control of Maham 
Anaga; and for somedays he carried on the work of the administra¬ 
tion. 

In the 12th year^ when the Emperor went to Chittor, Shihab-ud- 
Din Ahmad Khan was sent from the fort of Gagrun to govern Malwa, 
and to chastise the rebellious Mirzas who had laid hold of that terri¬ 
tory. These ungrateful persons losing heart without fighting retired 
to Gujarat. In the 13th year he was summoned to the Court, and 
as Muzaffar Khan, the Chief Dlwan, could not, owing to the 
multifarious nature of the administrative and financial affairs, look 
after the Khdlsa property, the latter was assigned to Shihab-ud-Din 
Ahmad Khan. He as a result of a careful study and experience fixed 


1 The verse is quoted in Firishta op, cit., and in Madthir, Text, 1 , p. 377 
(in Bairam Iran's biography); see also Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 373 and 
footnote. The word here is badinsan in place of badishan. I have translated 
the verse differently from Beveridge. 

2 In Akbarndma, Text, II, p. 271, translation, II, p. 403 this is recorded in 
the nth year; but apparently the author of Mad^ir has based his account on 
Tabaqdt, Text, II, p. 215, De’s translation, II, p. 342. 
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a suitable rate and made a proper settlement’. In the 21st year he 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000, and appointed Commandcr-im 
Chief (Sipdh sdldr) of Malwa^. In the 22nd year when it was found 
that Wazir ^an had mismanaged the affairs of Gujarat, the governor¬ 
ship'^ of that province was transferred to his charge. In the 28th 
year when l‘timad Khan reached Gujarat to relieve him, Shihab-ud- 
Din Ahmad Khan started from Ahmadabad to return to the Court. 
His disloyal servants created a disturbance, and inviting Sultan 
Muzaffar—who was living under the protection of the Kaithlas—made 
him the head and leader of the rebellion. Shihab-ud-Dln Ahmad 
Khan exerted himself to put down the disturbance, and marched 
against them. Before any battle took place, the remainder of his 
servants deserted and joined the enemy, and in the resulting confusion 
one of his servants wounded him. Some of his faithful followers, 
however, put him on a horse and carried him to Pattan from that 
disturbed area"’. He was disgracefully defeated, and the honour of 
the people was ruined. The enemy took possession of the entire coun¬ 
try, and he was about to run away from Pattan and go to Jalaur. 
Men, however, collected and at the recommendation of Ptimad Khan 
an army was sent against Sher Khan FuladI—who was the cause of 
disturbance in that area—and he was defeated. Meanwhile ‘Abdur 
Rahim Mirza f^an arrived from the Court, and drove off Sultan 
Muzaffar. He made the assignment of Sarkdr Broach to Shihab-ud- 
Dln Ahmad Khan, and appointed him to assist Qullj I^an, who had 
been deputed with the Malwa army to retake the fort of Broach from 
the officers of Sultan Muzaffar. In the 29th year be got them into 
his power, and set about settling the country. In the 34th year he 
was reappointed'** Governor of Malwa in place of A‘zam |^an Khdka. 


1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 333, translation, II, p. 

2 Of, cit.y Text, III, p. 170, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 242. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, III, p. 217, translation. III, p. 306. 

4 Of. cit.y Text, III, pp. 409-412, translation. III, pp. 607-611. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, Ill, pp, 571* 57^1 translation, III, p. 865 . Some of his 
appointments during the intervening period are not mentioned in Mad^ir. 
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There he died in 999 A.H (1591 A.D.). He was unique of the age 
for developing agriculture and cherishing the peasantry^ His wife 
was Baba Agha, who was related to Miryam Makanl. Having lived 
nobly she died^ in the qand year 1005 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.), 

SHIR KHWAJA 
(Vol. II, pp. 648-650). 

He w'as one of the Saiyids of Itaw'u (Htawah). On Iiis mother’s 
side he was a Naqslibandi’’, and had the name of Badshah Khwaja. 
As a reward for his bravedeeds Emperor Akbar gave him the name 
of Shir Khwaja. In the 3och year he was deputed with Sa‘id Khan 
Chaghta for the uprooting of the Yusufzais‘\ Later he was sent with 
Prince Sultan Murad to the Deccan campaign. In the 40th year he was 
sent® with some other afBcers towards Pattan by the prince and rendered 
good service in the battle with Ikhlas I^an, In the 41st year when 
the imperial armies fought a battle with the Dcccanis, and in which 
Raja ‘All Khan, the ruler of Khandesh was killed, he commanded the 

flank of the right wing, and performed great deedsL Later with 
ShailA Abul Fadl he rendered good and valuable services in the 

Deccan. In the battle which took place near Bir, he attacked the 

enemy and defeated them, and himself being wounded retired to the 

1 Of. eh.. Text, III, p. 594, translation, III, p. 885. 

2 Of. eh., Text, III, p. 716, translation, III, p. 1066, and note 2 where it 

is suggested that her correct name probably was Maiiia Agha. 

3 According to Blochmann “Naqshband was the epithet of the renowned 
Saint Khwaja Baha-ud-Din of Bukhara/* translation of A'tn, I (and cdn.), p. 
466, note 2 also sec Jarrett’s translation oi A'in., Ill, pp. 358-360. 

4 Apparently the reference is to his good work in the Campaign against 
Mirza Hakim in the Panjab, see Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 346; Beveridge's 
translation. III, p. SoS. 

5 Akbamama, Text, III, p. 476; translation, III, p. 718. 

6 Of. Text, III, p. 700; translation. III, p. 1047. 

7 Of. eh., Text, pp. 718, 719; translation, p. 1070. 
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village of Bir. When the Dcccanis came in great force and besieged 
the town, he and his men, for wane of food, were in a difficult situ¬ 
ation; for a time they subsisted on horse flesh. As owing to the 
river Godavari being in flood there was no hope of a relieving army 
reaching the area, he determined to sally forth and be killed. Mean¬ 
while ShaiUi Abul Fadl hearing of it, arrived with a large force. The 
besiegers gave up the siege and withdrew. After an interview the 
Shaikh wanted to leave his son ‘Abdur Rahman in the thana of Bir, 
but the Khwaja did not agree, and himself remained in charge^. In 
the 46th year, he was honoured with the grant of a flag and a drum^. 
After the death of Emperor Akbar he was sent a dress of honour by 
Emperor Jahangir. The date of his coming to the Presence is not 
known. In the disturbance on the bank of the Jhelum river when 
Mahabat Khan behaved with great presumption, he was in attendance 
on Emperor Jahangir. After the death of the said Emperor he took 
part with Asaf Jah in the battle with Shahariyar. In the 1st year of 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he waited on him, and his rank of 
4,000 with 1,000 horse was confirmed. He was granted the title of 
Khwaja BaqI Kh^n, and on being appointed Governor of Tatta (Sind) 
was allowed to depart to that province'^. He, however, died on the 
way* in the year 1037 A.H, (1628 A.D.). His son Khwaja 
Hashim attained the rank of 500 with 100 horse. 

SHUJA^AT KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 557-560). 

His alias was Muqlm Khan ‘Arab. He was the sister’s son and 
son-in-law of TardI Beg ^an*’. Through Emperor Humayun’s favour 
he was granted the title of Muqlm Khan, and became a man of posi- 

I Of. cit,» Text, pp. 759-761; translation, pp. 1135-1138. 

o Of, cit.. Text, p. 786; translation, p. 1177. 

3 Badshahnamay I, pt. i, p. 73. 

^ Of, cit., p. 181. 

6 Madt^ir^Hl-UmarS, Text, I, pp. 466-471. 


5 Of, cit.y p. 200. 
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tion. During the times of confusion, he joined Mirza ‘Askari, and 
when Humayun returned from Iran, he was shut up with the Mirza 
in the Qandahar fort, and was responsible for defending and guarding 
the fort. When the Mirza obtained quarter and came out of the fort, 
many of the faithless officers were brought before Humayun with their 
swords and quivers thrown round their necks. Out of the Muqlm 
Khan and Shah Sistan had fetters put on their feet and boards round 
their necks, and for sometime they were kept in confinement^ 
When Humayun started to conquer India, MuqTm Khan was left at 
Kabul with Mun‘im Khan. When during Emperor Akbar’s reign, 
after the downfall of Bairam Khan, Munhm ^an was summoned to 
the Presence, Muqlm l^an also accompanied him* to India, and was 
favouicu by the grant of an increase in his rank. In the 9th year 
during the Malwa campaign, when ‘Abdullah Khan Ozbeg, the Gover¬ 
nor of Mandu became insubordinate and wished to create a distur¬ 
bance, he rendered good service, and was rewarded with the title of 
Shuja‘at^ In the beginning of the 15th year he invited the 

Emperor to a banquef^. Emperor Akbar accepted the invitation and 
spent a day and night in enjoyment at his house. He arranged a 
pleasant feast^ and gave a successful entertainment. In the i8th year, 
when Ahmadabad was glorified by Emperor Akbar’s nine days* expe¬ 
dition, Shuja‘at ^an at the royal feast made some satirical remarks 
about Munfim Khan Khan Khanan, the Commandcr-in-Chicf, who 
had been deputed for the settlement of the Eastern Provinces. Emper¬ 
or Akbar in view of the dual offence, firstly that he did not respect 
the Presence, and secondly that he had neglected the rules (Tdrah-i^ 
Saltanat) by behaving improperly towards the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
rebuked him—which noble minds regard as more wounding than a 
sword blow—and sent him to Khan Khanan so that he might deal 

1 'Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 236; Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 467. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 114; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 174. 

3 Of, cit.. Text, p. 229; translation, pp. 350, 351. 

4 Of, cU.» Text, p. 352; translation, p, 513. 
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with him as he might think right; cither pardon or punish him^. 
Khan Khanan offered his thanks for this gracious act, and treated 
Shuja‘at Khan with honour and regard, and requested that he might be 
pardoned. This request was granted, and Shuja‘at Khan was sent® 
for. In the 22nd year, he was raised to the rank of 3,000, and 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwa. In the 25th 
year, 988 A.H. (1580 A.D,) when some wicked officers in Bengal 
and Bihar created a commotion, he, in compliance of royal summons 
proceeded one stage from Sarangpur. ‘Iwad Beg Barlas with a number 
of his retainers was annoyed at his severity and his ungracious con¬ 
duct, in that he without cause withheld the pay of the soldiers, and 
when reprimanding used abusive language—and disregarding loyalty 
and faithfulness lay in wait with evil intentions. At the time of 
marching, when most men had left with the leader’s family and 
goods, and others were hurrying for the march, one Hajl Shihab was 
made their leader, and a tumult was started, Qawim I^an, his son, 
was killed while he was enquiring into the matter, and Shuja'at Khan 
coming out of the tent began to investigate. When he saw that he 
himself was the target, he hurriedly tried to retreat into the tent. At 
this moment a number of the ingrates inflicted several wounds on 
him, A little life remained in him, and so his faithful followers 
placed him in a haudah and took him to Sarangpur. They used such 
tact and adroitness in journeying to the place that many thought he 
was alive, and several on this account accompanied him. In a short 
time they reached the fort, and after reaching the fort in that city 
gave out that he had been saved, and so beat the drum of rejoicing. 
By this clever manoeuvre the dust of turbulence which had risen high, 
was laid low, and all the evil minded retired. Strange to say, many 
thinking the business finished had gone off quickly. When they 
heard that he was alive, they took courage and applied themselves to the 

1 Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 63, 64; Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 89. 

The words in Akbarnama arc ijyi in place of tjy , 

2 Op. cit,. Text, p. 85; translation, p. 120, 
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protection of his family and goods, and conveyed them to a place of 
safety from that dangerous spot. The Emperor in consideration of 
the long service of the deceased begged forgiveness of his sins from 
Heaven, and had the evil-doers arrested'. They received various 
punishments, and became a warning for mortals. His second son 
was Muqlm Khan whose account*'^ is recorded in the notice of the 
Tarbiyat Khan ‘Abdur Rahim. 

SHUJA^AT KHAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. II, pp. 708-711). 

His name was Muhammad Shah, and he was one of the Faruql 
Shaikhzadas. His lineage could be traced to Shaikh Farld-ud-Dln 
Shakarganj'h His home was at Jaunpur in the Allahabad province. 
His grandfather’s name was Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who during 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan w^as appointed to a rank, granted 
the title of Khan, and served as the Faujdar of HajTpilr in the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar. In the battle against Shuja*, he was killed in atten¬ 
dance on Emperor Aurangzib. His father Shail^ ‘Abdul Karim 
Khan was granted a mansab, and first was Faajddr of Mathura and 
later of Gwalior. After that he was Faujddr of Karra Manikpur in 
Allahabad, and was killed in a battle with the Rajput of that area. 
During the time while the Emperor was residing at Galgolda in the 
Deccan, Muhammad Shah, was honoured by appointment to the rank 
of 400, the post of the Bakhshl and Superintendent of the Court of 
the port of Surat and a fief in that territory. He was at one time 
Faujddr of Niyapura, Datia, in the Sarkdr of Surat, and for a time 
Taduqddr of Bairamgaon, and also for a time Faujddr of Surat, 

1 The account is taken almost verbatim from Akbarnamay of. cit., Text, 
p. 313; translation, pp. 458,459* 

2 Madthir-ul-Umard, Text, I, pp. 483, 484. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, H, p. 359; Beveridge’s tanslation, II, pp. 520-522; 
jarrett’s translation of Am, III, pp. 363,364. 
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Gujarat. His rank was raised to 700, and was given the title of 
Shah ‘All ^an. In the time of Jahandar Shah, he was deprived of 
his rank and fief owing to his having joined Muhammad FarruWi 
Siyar, In the istyear of Emperor Muhammad Farrukh Siyar his 
rank was restored, and he was appointed Fatijdar of Mandesur, Malwa. 
In the 2nd year of Emperor Muhammad Shah, when Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah started from Malwa for the Dcccan, he showed him favour, 
and took him and his younger brother Nur Ullah with him. He was 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery and his brother Superinten¬ 
dent of the Artificers {Ahshdm). He distinguished himself in the 
battles with Saiyids Dilawar ‘All Khan and ‘Alam ‘All Khan. In the 
last battle, when the position became critical, he dismounted like the 
devoted heroes, and fought with determination. Shaikh Nur Ullah 
was killed in that battle, and ShaiUi Muhammad Shah was wounded\ 
and disabled. After this he received the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 
horse, the gifts of a flag and drums, and the title of Shuja‘at Khan. 
He obtained Pargana Bir, and some villages of Fathabad Dharwar in 
the province of Aurangabad, the Havelt of Pathrl in Berar, and the 
Sarkar Bijagarh Kharkun in Khandesh. When Bir and other estates 
were included in the fief of Ruja SultanjI, Shuja‘at Khan was given a 
fief in Balapur and other estates in Berar. Gradually he rose to the 
rank oE a mansabdar of 5,000, and had the title of Bahadur. After 
the death of ‘Add-ud-Daulah in 1143 A.H. (1730-31 A.D.) he was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Berar. He was skilled in the affairs 
of collections. The mukasaddrs of the Marathas were afraid of him, 
but when he imprisoned his Dwdn, the latter stirred them up against 
him. RaghujI Bhonsle collected a force and marched to Elichpur. 

It is said that Shuja‘at Khan always kept the D*vdn of Hafiz be¬ 
fore him, and used to take omens from it in emergencies. This time 
the fdP was: 


1 Yusuf Husain Khan, NizdmuUMHlk Asaf Jah, 1 , pp. 130,132. 

2 Omen. 
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Hemistich 

O pigeon be alert, for the hawk has come. 

He resolved to leave the city and march against the enemy so the 

meaning of the line might apply to him. The battle cook place some 
four kos from the city, and he was wounded after a stiff fight, and 
taken prisoner. Of these wounds, he died in 1150 A.H. (i737'38 
A.D.). He used to spend a great deal on food. Every day he would 
send dishes to each set of Jam^adars, In addition, he had arranged for 
the supply of food for both main meals, in accordance with the 
customary dietary of the men of the cast, that is of the country east 
of Shahjahanabad, to some two hundred of his compatriots who were 
with him. His sons were Ghulam Muhiyy-ud-Din Shuja‘ac Khan— 
who is known as Sarwar Jang—Ashraf fGian, A‘zam Khan and 
Mu*azzam ^an. They had a small Jaglr in Pargana Bir, and were 
in service, 

(SAIYID) SHUJA^AT KHAN BAHADUR BHAKKARI 
(Vol. II, pp. 460, 461). 

He was the son of Saiyid Lutf ‘All of Bhakkar, who in the 8th 
year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, was the Faajdar^ of the Miyan 
Duab, and in the i6th year of the reign was appointed Governor^ of 
Kangra. In the 27th year, on the score of age he was excused from 
service, and was granted four lacs of dams from the Pargana of 
Farldabad. Afterwards Saiyid Shuja'at was given the rank of 1,000 
with 500 horse, and when the kingdom was adorned by Aurangzlb 
ascending the throne, he took up service under him. He was in 
attendance on the royal stirrups in the battle against Muhammad 
Shuja*, and the second battle with Dara Shikoh. In the 2nd year of 
the reign, he was exalted by the title of Shuja‘at fG}an, Later his 

1 His transfer from the post of the Faajdar in the 8th year is recorded in 
Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p. loi. 

2 Badshahnama^ II, p# 335* 
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ambitions were fulfilled by his appointment as the Qibadar of Chanda 
in succession to Khwwas Khan^« It has not been possible to trace his 
later history. 

(SAIYID) SHUJA‘AT khan BaRAH 
(Vol. II. pp. 423-427). 

His name was Saiyid Ja'far, and he was the son of Saiyid Jahangir, 
son of Saiyid Mahmud ^an^ Barah, the leader of the Saiyids of 
Barah in Emperor Akbar’s time. He was acknowledged as one of the 
great nobles. Saiyid Ja*far entered the service of the heir-apparent 
Shah Jahan, and through his courage and valour gained a close position 
of association and trust. But in the battle on the Tons near Benares, 
when the heir-apparent was signally defeated by Sultan Parviz and 
Mahabat Khan, and he retired towards Bengal, and as it was so 
decreed that the prince should under the shadow of this mortification 
pass some time in the wilderness of disappointment, many of his 
followers losing courage would not exert themselves. Saiyid Ja'far, 
who commanded the advance guard of the centre, fled without 
fighting. When the prince proceeded from Nasik to Tatta, and it 
was rumoured that he, at the instance of Shah ‘Abbas Safavl, proposed 
to go to Iran, some of his followers left him. Among those, Saiyid 
Ja‘far asked for leave to go home, and withdrew from service and 
the boon of companionship. After reaching his home, he was 
summoned to the Presence by Emperor Jahangir, and given the rank 
of 1,000. Shah Jahan, however, who did not proceed to Iran, was 
greatly displeased with the Saiyid. After his accession he did not 
show any graciousness to him, and so returning home he went into 
retirement. In the 5th year, the Emperor out of regard for his 
earlier service and passing over his offences, appointed him to the 

1 This is apparently Incorrect, as it was Shuja* I^an and not Shuja'at 
K-han Bahadur who was appointed Qil*adar of Chanda in the and year in 
succession to Khwwas ^an, see *Alamgirnama, p. 418. 

2 Maathir-$iLUmara, Text, II, pp. 375-377; tianslation anteay pp. 35*38. 
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rank of 4,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and gave him the tide' of 
Shuja‘at Khan* In the 6th year, he was ordered to accompany 
Prince Muhammad Shuja* to the siege of Parenda. When that 
campaign dragged on, and due to the haughtiness of the Commander- 
in^Chief, Mahabat Khan leading officers, such as Khan Dauran Baha¬ 
dur and Saiyid Khan Jahan, did not apply themselves to work and did 
not wish the affair to end; the approach of rains rendered inevitable 
many inflictions. The taking of the fort was bound to be a long 
business and all the officers counselled the prince to retire. It was 
decided that a council of war should be held, but on account of the 
crabbedness and foul-mouthed, nature of Mahabat Khan, no one dared 
to take the lead. Shuja*at Khan took the initiative, and in the 
presence of the prince said to the Commandcr-in-Chief, ‘‘If you talk 
foolishly, you will be killed. The fact of the matter is that this year 
this expedition cannot be terminated. In spending the rainy season 
in this neighbourhood, the imperial army will have to face famine and 
scarcity. We can give it to you in writing. If you will put down 
in wjiting the date of finishing this business (i.c. the date of taking 
the fort), we will stand by you till it comes even to subsisting on 
carrion.” Though Mahabat Khan wished to demonstrate the advan¬ 
tages of staying on, the prince ordered that the drums of retreat be 
beaten. Mahabat Khan lost his self-control, and said to the prince, 
“This victory was in your Highness’s name (was certain). At the words 
of these men you are throwing away the winning card for no reason.” 
From what is recorded in the Badshahnama and its abridgment, it is 
evident that the Commandcr-in-Chief in the Parenda campaign had 
made such arrangements about supplies of the grain that there could 
not be any distress in the army on that account, but there was no wood 
or forage within twenty kos. The rains came on, and so Mahabat Kh^n 
himself did not think it advisable to stay, and retreat was decided upon^. 

1 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 439.440, where an account of Saiyid Ja'far 
is given 

For the Parenda campaign see BadsbShndma, I, pt. ii, pp. 33*46; 

108 
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As the prince had been ordered not to go contrary to the advice 
of the Khan Khanan, he came after six months with ^an Khanan to 
Burhanpur in the end of Shawwal of the 7th year. Emperor Shah Jahan 
censured Mahabat Khan because he had brought back the prince 
without taking the fort, and because it was owing to his disagreement 
with his comrades that the expedition had not succeeded. In the 
loth year Shuja‘at Khan was appointed Governor of Allahabad. As 
that province is turbulent and requires a force to manage it, 2,000 
horse were added to his rank, and 2,500 of his horse were made 
2-horse, 3-horse; it was hoped that with this force the affairs of that 
province would be properly attended to. In the i6th year, Parganas 
Irij, Bhander, etc. were taken from ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, who 
had been appointed Governor of Allahabad, and given in fief to 
Shuja‘at Khan*. He laboured hard to settle the province, and to 
chastise the Bundelas. In Pargana Irlj he fell ill through excessive 
drinking and died in 1052^ A.H. (1642 A.D.). It is stated that 
Shuja‘at ^an was an eloquent speaker, and of a noble nature. He 
also was well versed in sciences. In his manners and movements he 
imitated princes. He was most liberal. Though Emperor Shah 
Jahan was very gracious to him, he never gave up the exclusiveness 
and hauteur of a Saiyid. He used to speak freely and boldly. Conse¬ 
quently Emperor Shah Jahan took a dislike to him, and always favour¬ 
ed Saiyid Khan Jahan. This proved too much for Shuja‘at Khan, 
and so he was always abusing Khan Jahan. One day, the Emperor 
asked him, “Where does your lineage meet that of Saiyid Khan 
Jahan?” He replied, “Just as Dhaurl Khal of Agra meets the 
Jumna.” His son was Saiyid Muzaffar’, who by the 30th year of 

I^an, I, pp, 495»50 o. From these accounts it appears that Mahabat Khan even¬ 
tually decided upon the retreat, but this was on account of the treachery of his 
followers, sec also Maathir-uI-Umara, Text. Ill, p. 500. Also see Banarsi Prasad 
Saksena, History of Shah jahan, pp. 160-162. 

1 Badshahnama, II, p. 307. 2 Of. cit., p. 319. 

3 In the 9th year he was given the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse, of. cU^ 
P. 431* 
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Shah Jahan*s reign had reached the rank of 1,500 with 800 horse, 
and received the title of Himmat His second son Saiyid 

Najabat had the rank of 1,000 with 500 horse, 

SHUJA‘AT khan MUHAMMAD BEC 5 TURKAMAN 
(Vol. II, pp, 706-708). 

He was one of the auxiliaries employed in the Gujarat SUba. As 
he worked for harmony with Sultan Murad Bakhsh, when the latter 
was the Governor of that province, he gained influence through his 
personal acquaintance with the prince. That prince following a hint 
from his brother, Sultan Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, left that 
province, and moving over to Malwa joined his brother. After the 
battle with Maharaja Jasvant Singh and the first engagement with 
Dat'a Shikoh, when Prince Murad through the subtleties of the 
changing fortune was imprisoned, Muhammad Beg hastened to the 
province of his appointment. •In the 2nd year of Emperor AurangzTb's 
reign when Dura Shikoh after reaching Gujarat collected a force, he 
granted Muhammad Beg the title* of Qizilbash Khan and took him 
with him. After Data Shikoh^s flight he took up service under Emperor 
Aurangzib, and received a dress of honour, and was appointed as 
before^ to the Ahmadabad SUba, He lived there a long time. As 
the Emperor was impressed with his zeal, he was in time granted the 
title of Kartalab Khan, and appointed Superintendent of the port of 
Surat. In the 26th year, he was removed from this post, and 
appointed Faujdar of Ahmadabad.^ After that he was promoted to 
the post of Governor of Ahmadabad and granted the title of Shuja‘at 
Khan. In the 40th year he had risen^ to the rank of 4.000 with 
4,000 horse, and in the 45th year® corresponding to 1212 A.H. 

1 ^Alamgtrnama^ p. 326, 

2 Op. cft., p. 343. 

3 Maa^ir-i-^Alamg'tri, p, 247. 4 Op. cit., p. 383. 

5 On the 20th of Muharram or 25th July, 1700. The account of his 
character in the Maa^ir is taken from the same source, p. 44 t. 
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(1700 A,D.) he died. He was possessed of many excellent qualities. 
He was also fortunate, and through his good fortune 
rose from a low to a high rank. The Emperor was so well 
impressed by his honesty, straight-forwardness, military talent and 
administrative ability, that he never suffered any reverse. As he 
had no son, he adopted a farmer’s son as his own. Out of regard for 
his father he received a high rank and the title of Nazar ‘All Khan. 
After his father’s death, he fought a badly arranged battle wich the 
Marathas. In this he was defeated and lost all his possessions. 
Shuja‘at Khan’s daughter was married to Ma‘su m Beg son of Kazim 
Beg, who in the time of Haidar Quli Khan was the Deputy Governor 
of Ahmadabad, and received the title of Shuja‘at Khan. His (Ma‘sum 
Beg’s) second brother was Rustam ‘All, who was appointed Superin¬ 
tendent of the port of Surat. His third brother had the title of 
Ibrahim Qull ^an. All three of them were killed during the Gover¬ 
norship of Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah Hamid Khan Bahadur. 

shuja‘AT khan ra‘Adandaz beg 

(Vol. II, pp. 679 681). 

He was an officer during the reign of Emperor Aurangzib. In the 
beginning of the reign, he was appointed to a suitable rank, and 
honoured with the grant of the title of ^an, and during the ist year, 
when the Emperor wanted to fight against Sultan Shuja‘, he was 
appointed' as the Qil^adar of the Agra fort in succession to Dhulfiqar 
Khan. After sometime he was removed, and in the second battle 
against Data Shikoh, he was attached to the skirmishing forces. 
Later, he was appointed Bakhshl of the Ahadts^. In the 3rd year, 
he was removed from that office, and went off with Kanwar Ram 
Singh for destroying the fort of the Zamtndar of Srinagar (Garhwal). 
In the 4th year, he was gratified by being appointed^* as Faujddr of 


1 *AlamgtrnRma, p, 234. 

2 Op, cit„ p. 336, 


3 Op, cH„ p. 625. 
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the Duab in‘succession to ‘Acjil Khan. In the 6th year he was the 
Fanjdat of the Agra district in place of Himmat Khan, and in the 
yth year, on the death of I‘cibar Khan, he was appointed Qibadar^ of 
the Capital, and his rank was raised to 2,000 foot with 1,500 horse. 
In the 9th year, he was made Master of the Horse and Mir Tiizuk 
in place ot Mulcafat Khan. In the loth year, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Artillery in the room of Fidal ^han. In the 
12 th year he was sent after the grant of a horse with golden trappings 
to root out the rebels in the neighbourhood of the capital. In the 
13th year he was ordered to accompany Fidal Khan. In the 15th 
year, when the outbreak of the Satnamis in the neighbourhood of 
Mewat was reported, he was sent^ with a good force and essential 
equipment to put them down. 

The Satnamis were men who had gathered together from among 
the lower classes and from the craftsmen. In the year in question, they 
created a disturbance in the neighbourhood of Narnaul, and plundered 
the towns and Parganas. It is stated that they believed themselves to 
be immortal. After the arrival of Ra‘adandaz Khan in that district 
they began to fight* following a hard fighting many were killed, 
while those who took to flight were slain in pursuit. The Khan after 
his return to Court received approbation and the tittle of Shuja‘at 
Khan, and his rank was increased to 3,500 with 2,000 horse.** In 
the 16th year, his rank became 4,000 with 2,500 horse, and he was 
presented a dress of honour, a turban ornament of jade, and an 
Arabian horse with golden trappings. He was also deputed to 
Kabul to put down the turbulent Afghans^, In the 17th year, when 
he got his army ready for crossing the river by a ferry, and designed 
to proceed by the Kharya Pass, the Afghans, who were lying in 

1 MA^^hir-i-Alamgin, p. 50. 2 Op. cit., p. ii 5 * 

3 The account of the Satnamis is taken from Maathir-i-^Alamgiri, pp. 114- 
116. The grant of the title of Shuja*at j^an and promotion in the rank of 
Ra'adandaz I^an is recorded on p. 116. 

4 Op. cit., p. 129. 
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ambush, blocked his path. Though a severe engagement took place, 
and great efforts were made, he in the year 1084 A. H. 
(1674 A.D.) presented his life (was killed) in the service^ of his 
master. 


SHUJA‘AT KHAN SALAM ULLAH ‘ARAB 
(Vol. II, pp. 641, 642). 

He was the brother’s son of Mubarak ‘Arab. In the 4th year of 
Emperor Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed to the rank of 400 with 
200 horse^, and deputed to the Deccan*** under Khan Jahan Lodi. In 
the loth year, through promotion his rank was advanced to 500 with 
200 horse^, and in the i ith year, he was given the title* of Shuja‘at 
Khan. He had a Jagtr^ in Gujarat, and lived there till he died. 
Rahman Ullah, his son, obtained during the time of Emperor Shah 
Jahan the rank of 700 with 400 horse, and in the third year he 
bravely sacrificed^ his life in the battle against Khan Jahan Lodi. 

SHUJA‘AT KHAN SHADI BEG 
(Vol. II, pp. 662-664). 

He was the son of Janish Bahadur, whose account® has been 
included in its proper place. He, in the 7th year of Emperor Shah 

1 Of. cit.f p. 131. The name of the pass is given as Khunpa in this work. 

2 Ttizuk-i’-Jah^ngiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), I, p. 158 and not 3. 

3 Of. cit.y p. 162. 

4 There is some confusion here, for according to the Tuzuk, of. cit., p. 
285 he was given an increase of 200 horse, which resulted in his rank becoming 
1,500 personal, and 1,000 horse. Not long afterwards his rank was increased to 
2,000 personal, and 1,100 horse, p. 297. 

5 Of. cit.y p. 320; note i, where it is stated that he joined the Halqa-ba- 
goshan by boring his ears in imitation of Jahangir, 

6 In the 12th year, of. cit., p, 397. 7 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p.' 305, 
8 Ma^thir-nl-UmarU, Text,I, pp. 511,512, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 

I. pp. 748,749. 
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Jahan’s reign was raised to the rank^ o£ 1,000 with 800 horse, and 
received the title* of Shad! Khan. In the 12 th year he was given a 
dress of honour, a turban ornament, a decorated dagger, a sword with 
ornamented golden scabbard, and a horse with silver saddle, and was 
sent off to Ball^ with the reply to N.ndhr Muhammad Khan*s letter 
and presents to the value of a lakh of rupees*. In the i^jth year he 
returned, and waited on the Emperor when he returned from Kashmir 
to Lahore, and presented twenty seven^ horses. The Emperor treated 
him with favour, and raised his rank to 1,500 with 1,200 horse, and 
appointed him to Bhakkar in succession to Shah Qull ^an; he was 
also given a horse*. Later when the news of the death of Ghairat 
Khan, the Governor of Tatta was received, he received a dress of 
honour, a sword and an increase of 500 foot with 500 horse, and was 
appointed Governor of that province® (Sind). In the 15th year, the 
number of his horse was increased by 300, and thereby his personal 
rank and the number of his horse was equalized. In the 19th year, 
he accompanied Prince Murad Bakhsh on his expedition to take Balkh, 
and BadaWishan, and when the prince took a dislike to the country 
and returned, and Jumlat'ul-Mulk Sa‘d Ullah Khan was deputed for 
arrangement of the affairs of the territory, Shuja‘at Khan was appointed 
to govern Maimna^. In the 21st year he was favoured with the 
grant of a dress of honour, and a horse with a golden saddle, and 
appointed Governor of Kabul in succession to Siv Ram Gaur. It was 
also ordered that till his arrival there, Multafat Khan should act as 
his representative®. In the 22nd year, he went to Qandahar in atten¬ 
dance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and had the com¬ 
mand of the scouts. On arrival there, he was sent with Qullj Khan 
to take Bust, and received the rank of 2,500 foot with 2,000 horse. 
In the battle with the Qizilbashs, which was fought by Rustam 

I Badshahnamat I, pt. ii, p. 13. 2 Op, cit,, p, 60. 

3 Sec Badshahnamaf 11 , p. i 57 > but his name there is Shad Khati. 

4 Op, cit,t p. 2ii}. 5 Op. cit., p. 220, 

6 Op, cit,^ p. 225. 7 Op. cU.t p. 664. 

8 *Amal Salihs III, p. 3. 
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Khan and Qullj lOian, he stood firm, and his son Muhammad 
Sa‘Id was slain. In the 23rd year his rank was raised to 3,000 
foot with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured by the grant of a flag 
and drum\ In the 25th year he went to Qandahar a second time 
with the said prince. During the time when the royal cortege arrived 
at Kabul, he was the Governor there, and paid his respects. He was 
granted a dress of honour, a turban ornament, a horse with golden 
saddle, and an elephant, and on promotion to the rank of 3»5®^ 
with 3,000 horse was granted the title^ of Shuja‘at ^an. In the 
26th year he-went^ with Prince Dara Shikoh for the conquest of the 
Qandahar fort, and from there he went with Rustum f^an Bahadur 
to Bust. Nothing is known of his later history. 

SHUJA‘AT i^an shaikh kabir 

(Vol. II, pp. 630-633). 

He was known as Rustum Zaman ChishtI Faruql. He was an 
inhabitant of Mau, and was related to Islam Khan ChishtI. He was 
one of the high officers of Emperor Akbar. He received promotion^ 
in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and when Khan Jahan Lodi was 
appointed with a large force to lead an expedition to the Deccan, he, 
because of the confidence he had in Shuja*at Khan, and though the 
vanguard of the royal army was always reserved for the Saiyids of 
Barah, placed him in the van of the entire force. The Saiyids pro¬ 
tested that this position was theirs by inheritance, but Khan Jahan did 
not yield. After this Shuja‘at Khan was posted to BengaP. In the 
6th year, Islam Khan, the Governor of that province, appointed many 
distinguished officers under the leadership of Shuja'at Khan to march 
against ‘Uthman Khan LohanI in fights against whom Raja Man 
Singh had lost many of his relatives and tribesmen, but had not 
succeeded in defeating him. When Shuja‘at IGian reached the borders 

1 Of. cit.. p, 100. 

2 Of. cit., p. 143. 3 Of. cit., p. 157. 

4 Tuzuk-i'Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), I, p. 29. 

5 Of. cit., p, 192. 
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of his territory, ‘Uthman Khan, who was very proud and haughty, 
arranged his forces with great pomp and grandeur, and gave battle. 
‘U^man drove his war elephants, whom he regarded as the pivot of 
his attack, against the vanguard, but the heroes of the imperial forces 
stood firm and sacrificed their lives. Iftikhar Khan, the leader of the 
right wing and Kishwar Khan, the leader of the left wing, fought 
bravely and were killed. That inconsiderate and defiant leader 
(‘Uthman), in spite of the fact that a very large number of his men 
had been killed, again attacked the centre. Shuja‘at Iran’s relations 
and brothers fought bravely and were slain, while a large number 
who were severely wounded were incapacitated. 

At this juncture ‘U^tnan Khan, who was very corpulent and had 
a large belly, mounted on an elephant, in a howdah and assailed 
Shuja‘at Khan. That famous warrior first struck the elephant with a 
spear, and then smote it twice in the face with a sword. Then he drew 
a dagger and inflicted two other wounds. The elephant becoming 
wild boldly advanced, and overthrew Shuja‘at Khan and his horse. 
Shuja*at Khan skilfully extricated himself from below the horse and 
stood up. Meanwhile his groom so struck the eiephant on its 
forelegs with a sword two cubits long that it fell on its knees. 
Shuja‘at Khan with the help of his groom dragged the driver off 
the elephant, and struck the latter with a dagger on its trunk. 
The elephant trumpeting loudly moved backwards a few paces and 
then fell down. Just then a bullet from some unknown quarter 
struck ‘Uthman in the forehead. Recognizing that the wound 
was fatal, he turned and reached his quarters half dead. At mid¬ 
night he died. Wall l^an his brother, and Mumrez Khan his son 
left the camp and the baggage on the field, and carrying his dead body 
hurried to the fort. As the brave warriors of the victorious army 
were unable to exert themselves any further, Shuja‘at Khan with 
Muta‘qad Khan, who had after the battle arrived with reinforcements, 
started in pursuit. Wall Khan realizing that safety lay in submission 
capitulated, and assurances having been given, he came with his 
relations and brothers for an interview. He presented 49 elephants 
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as an offering. Shuja'at ^an taking these with him went and joined 
Islam I^an at Jahanglrnagar (Dacca). As a reward for his services 
and in recognition oE his exceptional bravery, he was honoured by an 
increase in rank and the title of Rustum^ Zaman. Islam I^an did 
not observe the terms of the treaty which Shuja‘at Khan had arranged 
with ‘Uthman’s survivors, but sent them all to the Court. Accor¬ 
dingly Wall Khan and Mumrez Khan were put to death in the Kali 
Talawarl at Ahmadabad, while Ayaz Ghulam—who was the adopted 
son of ‘Uthman—and others were long confined in wells. Shuja‘at 
Khan became distressed at Islam Khan having broken the treaty, and 
left Bengal. Just then an order of his appointment as the Governor 
of Bihar was received. On the day when he was to enter the city of 
Patna, he was riding on a female elephant. An elephant (probably 
a male) ran at her, and Shuja*at Khan, with all his firmness, became 
alarmed and tried to climb down from the elephant. His foot was 
broken and he^ died. 

SHUJA‘-UD^DAULAH BAHADUR 
(Vol, II, pp. 715-722). 

He was the son of Abul Mansur^ Khan and his real name was 
Mirza Jalal-ud-Dln'^ Haidar. After his father’s death he was appointed 
Governor of Oudh and Allahabad in his father’s vacancy, and he settled 
these areas in a proper manner. In the year 1170 A.H. (1757 A.D.) 

I The account of the battle etc. with ‘U^tnan I£han is taken from the 
TUzuk^ op. cit., pp. 209-214. 2 Op. cit., pp. 226,227. 

3. MaRtlnr-nUUmara, Text, I, pp. 365-368; Beveridge’s translation. I, pp. 
137'14®* See also A.L. Srivastava —The First Two Nawabs of Ondhy pp. 91-259 
(1933) for a detailed account of his life. 

4 For a detailed monograph of the first half of the life-history of Shuja*- 
ud-Daulah see A.L. Srivastava’s ShHja-(tcl-Dai*lah, I, 1754-1765, (Calcutta, 
1939). See also Dow —History of Hindustan. II, pp. 393-395, (London, 1770), 
Keene—T/7e Fall of the Moghal Empire^ pp. 64,65,112 (London, 1882), and for 
his character Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire^ II, pp. 530-532 
(1934). 
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‘Imad-ul-Mulk, as has been detailed in his biography^ led an army 
against him. He advanced from Lucknow to the plains of Sandl and 
Pall which were on the borders of Oudh to meet ‘Imad-ul-Mulk.. A 
slight engagement took place, and then through the mediation^ of Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan, son of ‘All Muhammad Khan Rdhilla, a truce was 
arranged for five lakhs of rupees, part of which amount was paid in 
cash and the rest was promised. In the year H73 A.H. (1759- 
60 A.D.) Najib I^an Rohilla and other Afghans—who held Parganas 
in fief in the Metropolitan province on the other side of the Ganges, 
assured him that the Marathas owing to the rainy season could not 
possibly cross the Ganges. It has to be mentioned that in 1171 A.H. 
(1757-58 A.D.) DattajI Sindia had made a settlement of the territory 
near the capital Agra, and then cossed the Jumna and besieged Najib 
Khan in Shukartal. After the end of the rains G 5 vind Pant had been 
sent by him with 20,000 horse from Thakur Dwara—which is near 
the hills—across the Ganges to plunder the territory. Shuja‘-ud- 
Daulah marched against him and signally defeated him. Sa‘d Ullah 
Khan, Dunde Khan and Hafiz RahmatKhan, who, as a result of the 
pressure by the Maratha army, had retired into the Kumaon hills, 
came and joined him. Najib IGian also was relieved from the siege. 
As, however, the force of the Marathas was very large, out of fear 
of the final result proposals for peace were made\ 

At this time, as the arrival of Shah Durrani was widely rumoured 
and DattajI Sindia had been killed in a battle'* with him, and Shah 

1 Maat^ir-ul'Umara, Text, II, p. 853. 

2 See Srivastava's Shaja-fid'Daulah, pp. 1 - 49 * The amount promised is 
stated to have been 15 lakhs, 5 lakhs to be paid immediately and the balance 
of 10 lakhs after a year, p. 49. The light fighting took place in June, 1757 * 

3 See Srivastava, op, cit., pp. 78-81. The place where Najib ^an was 
besieged is rightly written as Shukartal by Srivastava and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op, cit,y p. 207, but incorrectly Shukartar by Sir Wolsely Haig in Cambridge 
History of India, IV, p. 444 - 

4 Battle of Barari Qhat, 9th January, 1760, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op, cit,, pp. 222,223; Cambridge History of India, IV, p. , 4 ^ 6 * 
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Durrani was encamped at Sikandra, Shuj‘a-ud-Daulah on the recom¬ 
mendation of Najib l^an and after executing oaths and promises, 
went with 10,000 horse and waited^ on the Shah. He distinguished 
himself in the bactlc“ with Sadashiv Ra 5 Bhao, and was complimented. 
At the time of returning to his country the Shah left the empire of 
India to Sultan ‘All Gauhar, who is now the Emperor and is known 
by the high and low as Shah ‘Alam, and Shuja‘-ud-Daulah was 
appointed as the Prime Minister’^. The latter went to Oudh, and 
sent a request for return to Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, who after the 
death of his revered father ‘Aziz-ud-Din Badshah ‘Alamglr, II 
in 1173 A.H, (1759-60 A.D.) had assumed sovereignty in the 
areas between Bihar and Bengal. He himself also went as far as the 
Karmnasa river to welcome the Emperor'^. When the imperial equip¬ 
age in the end of 1174 A.H. (June, 1761) reaching Jajmau encamped 
there, the Antarbed territory, which means the country between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and which for some ten years had been held 
by the Marathas, once again became imperial territory^. In the 
year 1175 A.H. (1761-62 A.D.) the victorious standards crossed the 
Jumna and took KalpI and the fort of JhansI from the Marathas®. In 
this year^ Shiija‘-ud-Daulah was exalted by the presents of the Vaztrs' 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls and a jewelled inkstand. Aftcr- 

1 Sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op, cit.j pp 274-279 for a detailed account; 
also Srivastava op. cit,, pp. 88-92. 

2 Battle of Panipat, 14th January, 1761. 

3 This account is repeated in Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 448, 
but sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 376,377 where it is stated that the 
•‘parting instructions (of Abdali) were that Shah Alam should be recognized as 
Emperor, Imad reappointed Wazir*’. Shuja‘'ud-Daulah had left Delhi for 
Oudh a fortnight before Abdali started on his return march. See also Srivastava, 
op. cit,, pp. 11 i-i 13. 

4 See Srivastava, op, cit., p. 130, where full details of the arrival of 
Shah ‘Alam arc given. 

5 Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 131-135. 

6 Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 136-140. 

7 15th February, 1762, vide Srivastava, op^ cit., p. 141. 
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wards he went with the Emperor to Bengal, and was defeated^ 
by the English who had become powerful in that territory. The 
Emperor had an interview with the English, and Shuja^-ud-Daulah 
went to Allahabad and busied himself in collecting troops. At Buksar 
there was a second** battle, and this time also there was complete 
defeat, and all his equipment was plundered. Shiija*-ud-Daulah was 
consequently forced to seek refuge with Hafiz Rahmat Kh an. He 
treated him with contempt, and had an eye on the remainder of his 
property. At last coming to the Ganges opposite FarruHiabad, he 
thrust himself upon Ahmad IGian Bangash; he also did not welcome 
him. A third time in conjunction with ‘Iniad-ul-Mulk and Malhar 
Rao Holkar he attempted to contend with them. They sent a small 
force to meet him and a slight engagement took place. Holkar went 
off to Kalpi and 'Imad-ul-Mulk to the Jat^ country. Consequently 
he made peace with the English, and was content with the name of 
the Vazlr, For some years with their help he engaged in the settle¬ 
ment of the provinces, and accepted them as partners in their revenues. 
In the year 1188 A.H. (1774-75 A.D.) he with their help attacked 
Hafiz Rahmat Ullah Khan Rohilla—who was a companion of ‘All 
Muhammad Khan Rohilla and after his death had taken possession of 
some of the territories held by him—and put him to the sword. In 
the same year'* he died as a result of complications due to various 
ailments. His son, who is in Oudh, at the time of vriting is known 
as Mirza Amanl. His title is Asaf-ud-Daulha, but the English arc 
the dominat partner in his domain. 

As in connection with Shuja‘-ud-Daulah the name of Ahmad 
Shah DurranT has been mentioned, it is necessary to include some 


1 Battle of Panch Pahari, 3rc! May, 176^^. The English are called 
Feringis and Hat-wearers in the text. 

2 Battle of Buxar, 23rd October, 1764; see Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 230. 
240. 

3 Srivastava, op. cit.^ pp. 285-294. 

4 According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 382, he died 
pn 29th January, 
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account^ of his career. It is stated that he was a follower of Nadir 
Shah, and was one of his Yasawals (Guards). Later he became a 
Mingbdshl (Commander of 1,000). After Nadir Shah's assassination 
he raised the standard of power in Kabul and Qandahar, and struck 
coins and had the ^utha recited in his own name. He came seven 
times to India. The first was about the end of the year 1151 A.H. 
(1739 A.D.) with Nadir Shah. The second in the year 1161 A.H. 
(1748A.D.) when Prince Ahmad Shah and other nobles rallied forth to 
oppose him, and in which battle Qamr-ud-Dln IGian was killed by a 
cannon ball, the Durrani Shah then returned to Kabul and Qandahar. 
The third was in 1162 A.H. (1749 A.D.), the 4th in 1165 A.H. 
(1752 A.D.); on each occasion he fought with Mu‘In-ul-Mulk. On 
the second occasion Mu‘m-ul-Mulk after an interview was appointed 
as his Deputy in Lahore. The fifth time in 1170 A.H. (1757 A.D., 
lie advanced to Shahjahanabad (Delhi). He had an interview with 
‘Alamgir, II, and had the daughter of ‘Izz-ud-Dln the brother of 
‘Alamgir, II, married to his son Timur Shah. He also addressed 
himself to the chastisement of Suraj Mai, but owing to the outbreak 
of cholera he speedily returned (to Afghanistan). On this occasion 
he married the daughter of Muhammad Shah. The sixth time was 
in 1173 A.H. (1759 A.D.) when he killed DattajI Sindia, and en¬ 
camped at Sikandra (Sikandarabad). In the following year Sadashiv 
Rao alias Bhao with a large army was defeated by him, and he then 
returned to Qandahar. The seventh was in 1175 A.H. (1762 A.D.), 
and on this occasion he thoroughly chastised the Sikhs, and sent Nur- 
ud-Din Durrani—who was a cousin of the Ashraf-ul-Vuzara Shah 
Wall Khan—against Sukh Jivan the Governor of Kashmir. 

Sukh Jlvan“ was a Khatrl by caste and an inhabitant of Kabul. 
At first he was the accountant of the Ashraf-ul-Vuzara Shah Wall 
Kh an, the Vazir of the Durrani Shah. Once Shah Durrani had sent 

1 The account of Ahmad Shah Abdali is based on Khazdna -i-*Amira 
(Lith. Edn.), p. 97. 

2 Sukh Jivan’s account is also taken from Khazdna -i-^Amira, pp. 114, 
115. See also Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp, 488,489. 
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him from Kabul to collect the dues from Mu^In-ul-Mulk. WWhen in 
the year 1167 A.H. (1754 A,D.) Shah Durrani sent ‘Abdullah Ishak 
AqasI from Kabul to conquer Kashmir, and he took it from the 
Governor who held it on behalf of ‘Alamgir, II, ‘Abdullah lOian alias 
^waja Kichak was left with a force of Afghans as his Deputy, and 
the Dtwant was assigned to Sukh Jivan. He himself returned to Kabul. 
After a time Sukh Jivan killed the Afghan leaders, and at first im¬ 
prisoned Khwaja Kichak and later deported him from Kashmir. 
Sukh Jivan then sent some money to ‘Alamgir, II, through 
the mediation of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, the Vazlr, and begged for a Farman 
for the government of the country in his own name. He struck 
coins and had the f^utba recited in the name of ‘Alamgir, II. He 
reduced into submission the entire province whether it consisted of 
crown-lands or the Mansabdar’s fiefs. Sukh Jivan was possessed of 
excellent qualities and was almost a Muhammadan. He repaired and 
restored the shrines and gardens of Kashmir and every day after 
closing his court he called 200 Muslims before him and fed them on 
a meal of several courses. Every month on the 12th and nth (? 15th) 
he distributed cooked food to all visitors, whether they were darweshes 
or otherwise, and concerned himself in alleviating their condition. 
Every week he arranged an assembly of poets, when all the poets of 
Kashmir would gather together, and partake in a feast after close of 
the session. When Nur-ud-Din Khan reached there, Sukh Jivan sent 
an army to hold the passes and stop him. The Durranis overcame the 
resistance and were victorious after a hard struggle and much fighting, 
and having cleared the passes and mountainous ravines of ihc Kaslv 
mirls killed large numbers of them. They then from the rear 
advanced to the city of Kashmir (Srinagar). Sukh Jivan drew up the 
armed forces, which he had with him, and exerted himself as best as 
he could. But the Kashmiris were not able to withstand the Durranis 
and were defeated. Sukh Jivan with all his family members was 
taken prisoner, and Shah Durrani after this victorious ending appointed 
Nur-ud-Din Khan as his Deputy in Kashmir. 
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Sbuya-uI-MuIk Anm-ubUmara 

• SHUJA‘.UL.MULK AMIR-UL-UMARA 
(Vol. II, pp. ^22, 723). 

He was the fifth son^ of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, His real 
name was Mir Muhammad Sharif. In the lifetime of his father he 
was raised to the rank of a ^an, and granted the title of Basalat Jang 
Bahadur. In the time of Salabat Jang he was appointed Governor 
of Bijapur, but after a time he went to his brother Salabat Jang and 
became the general manager of his household. In 1172 A.H, (1758- 
59 A.D.) Nizam-ud-DauIah Asaf Jah in view of his position as the 
heir apparent—which position had been assigned to him earlier— 
came to interview Salabat Jang. Shuja‘'*ud-Daulah under the circum¬ 
stances did not consider it advisable to remain with Salabat Jang, and 
giving up his office went away to his own province. When the above 
.jnentioned Asaf Jah perceived the unsuitable behaviour of Salabat 
Jang, he separated from him, and with a view to collecting tributes 
(peshkashdt) went to RajmehandrI in Haidarabad. Shuja‘-ul-Mulk 
again returned to Salabat Jang, and as in earlier times, began to 
look after all his affairs. As the collection of revenues from the 
estates had fallen to a low level, and the pay of the soldiery 
had been increased much more than previously, interested 
colleagues—who were only concerned in their own good—believed 
that a settlement would be difficult and hence retired. Later, when 
the government of the Deccan was assigned to the said Asaf Jah, he 
for a time dropped the thread of ceremoniousness, and made up 
various plans. All these plans failed, and several estates in the 
Bijapur Stiba fell into the hands of the Marathas and Haidar ‘All 
Khan—whose biography“ has been separately given—rose to power. 
Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, at the time of writing, contents himself in managing 
certain areas of the Sarkdr Imtiyazgarh alias Adoni and Firuzgarh 
Ralchur, and has adopted the principle of “slanting the jar but not 
spilling its contents” (acting inconsistently with impossible results). 

1 See the genealogical table in Cambridge History of India, IV, p, 622, 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp, 611-613, Beveridge’s translation, L pp. 

597.598. 
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SIPAHDAR IOIaN MUHAMMAD SALIH 
(Vol. II, pp. 427-429). 

He was the brother’s son and adopted son of Khwaja B^g Mirza 
Safavl, who in the reign of Emperor Jahangir was Governor of 
Ahmadnagar, and had attained the rank of 5,000; he died in the 
i3th^ year. The subject of this notice, in the 5th year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, was appointed to a suitable rank, and granted the 
title of Khanjar Khan. After Khwaja Beg’s death he was promoted 
to the rank of 2,000, and appointed Governor of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar^. In the 15th year, when the Deccanis having broken off their 
engagements raised commotion, and besieged the fort, he took 
proper precautions, and ably defended it. When he was 
encouraged by the arrival in the Deccan of the imperial army 
under Sultan Khurram, he sallied out and drove off the besiegers; 
some 200 of them were killed. In the 19th year, when an imperial 
army was deputed to assist Mulla Muhammad Lari, the ‘Adil KhanI 
general—who had a quarrel with Malik ‘Ambar the Abysinnian— 
and when that leader was killed after a fight, and his force was 
defeated and some of the imperial officers were captured by the enemy, 
Khanjar Khan marched rapidly to Ahmadnagar^ and strengthened it. 
When after Emperor Jahangir’s death, Khan Jahan L 5 dl the Governor 
of the Deccan went astray and intrigued with Nizam-ul-Mulk 
DeccanI, and sent letters to the Thanaddrs of Balaghat—which had 
been annexed as an imperial domain—to surrender (their posts) to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s men, the said ^an wrote “Refused’ ’— (^Dast radd) 
on his letter, and did not surrender the fort^. In the end of that reign 
his rank had risen to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and he had the title of 
Sipahdar Khan. After the accession of Shah Jahan, and his coming to 

1 TUzuk-t-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), 11, p. 9. 

2 Op. p. 9. 

3 Khan. I, p. 348, and Badshahndma, I, pt. i, p. 76, 

4 Op. cit., p. 384. 
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the Deccan, three armies under three leaders were sent to devastate the 
country of Nizam-uhMulk and to punish Khan Jahan Lodi, who had 
stirred up strife, and taken refuge with the Nizam, Sipahdar Khan 
was attached to Shayista |^an. In the battle, which A‘zam Khan 
fought against Khan Jahan Lodi, he distinguished himself. In the 4th 
year he besieged and captured the forts of Taltum\ which was on the 
top of a hill, and is at present in ruin, and Situnda. In the same year 
he was honoured by appointment as Governor^ of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar in succession to Jan Nithar Khan, and received a dress of honour 
and a horse with golden saddle. In the yth year he came to the 
Court, and received the rank of 5,000 foot and horse, of which 3,000 
were 2-horse, 3-horse, and was appointed Governor^ of Ahmadabad in 
succession to Baqir ^an Najm Than!. In the 8th year he was* 
removed from there and sent to look after Elichpur. In the gth 
year, when the Emperor came to visit Daulatabad, he presented himself, 
and was sent® with Khan Jahan Barah to devastate the ‘Adil Shahl 
territory. In this campaign also he rendered good service. In the 
loth year, he had charge of a battery during the siege of Dcogarh. 
When a mine, which had been laid from his battery, was filled with 
gun-powder and exploded, and the bastion and a part of the wall were 
blown up, he bravely entered® the fort and put the enemy to the 
sword. Later, he was appointed Governor of the fort of Junair 
in the Deccan. In the 17th year^ corresponding to 1054 
A.H. (1644 A.D.) he died, and was hurried in the tomb of Khwaja 
Bgg Mirza at Ahmadnagar. He was a God-fearing man, possessed of 
good judgment and distinguished for his bravery. He was very fond 
of Iranians, and had an excellent posse of retainers. He had no sons. 
Many of his sons-in-law and relations held various offices. 


I Of, cit., p. 346. 2 Of. cit., p. 399. 

3 He was appointed Governor of Gujarat—see BadshShnama, I, pt. ii, p. 8. 

4 Of. cit., p. 102. 5 Of. cit., p. i4^>. 

6 Of. cit.f p. 233. 7 BSdshShnama, II, p. 378, 
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(RAJA) STV RAM GAUR 
(Vol. II, pp. 263-265). 

He was the son of Balram son of Raja Gopal Das. As his father 
and grand-father were killed in the attack on Sind when Shah Jahan 
was a prince, he became a greater favourite with the Emperor. After 
his accession, Siv Ram was appointed to a suitable rank, and granted^ 
Dhandhera, which means some Parganas of Sarangpur in Malwa, as 
his homeland. By the loth year he had advanced to the rank of 
1,500 with 1,000 horse^, and for a time was Governor of the Asir fort. 
In the 18th year he was removed** from this office, and in the 19th 
year was nominated^ to accompany Prince Murad Baldish on the 
expedition to BalH] and Badaldishan. Afterwards he somehow 
returned to the Court, and in the 20th year had charge*’' of the Kabul 
fort. In the 21st year he was removed from there, but in the end of 
the same year when the disputes of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan with Nadhr 
Muhammad Khan became known to the Emperor, a body of troops 
was sent to Kabul as a precautionary measure; and he also was attached 
to this force. In the 22nd year, he received a promotion of 200 
horse in his rank, and was detailed to the Qandahar campaign under 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzib. In the 25th year, when his uncle 
Raja Bgthal Das (Gaur) died, his rank was increased to 2,000 with 
1,500 horse, and he was granted the title® of Raja; he was also 
detailed a second time with the above-mentioned prince on the same 
campaign. In the 26th year he was^ with Prince Data Shikoh on the 
same campaign. From there he was sent with Rustam Khan Firuz 
Jang for reducing the fort of Bust. In the 28th year he went with 
Sa‘d Ullah Khan to demolish Chittor. In the 31 st year his rank was 
advanced to 2,500 with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured by being 


1 B^shahnama, I, pt. ii, p. 142. 

2 Op. cit., p. 304. 

4 Op, cit., p. 484* 

6 *Amal SSlih^ III, p. 133. 


3 BadshahnSma, II. p. 388. 
5 Op. eit., p. 641. 

7 Op. cit., p, 157. 
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appointed as the Governor of Mandu. In the battle of Samugarh, 
he was in the vanguard of Dara Shik6h*s army, and was killed^ there 
in 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.). 

SIYADAT KHAN SAIYID OGHLAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 494-496). 

Oghal in Turkish means a son, and Oghlan^ is its plural. In the 
Kingdom of Bokhara it is the title of Saiyids and Sharlfs, and they 
have a right to its use in the assemblies of the ruler of the territory. 
Siyadat Khan was the son of the teacher I^an of Firuz Jang^ Bahadur, 
and through him he came to the notice of Emperor Aurangzlb, and 
succeeded in receiving a suitable appointment. In the 27th year of 
the reign, he was appointed to teach Muhammad Kam Bakhsh. He 
was also the intermediary for presenting to the Emperor the reports of 
Khan Firuz Jang Bahadur—who was absent—and thus had access to the 
Presence^. When that Bahadur burnt the fort of Rahiri, and slew 
the infidels and destroyed their property, Siyadat Klian in the 28th 
year, as a reward for bringing in this good news, received an elephant^, 
and afterwards the title of Siyadat Khan. In the 29th year, he was 
appointed Examiner of Petitions in succession to Lutf Ullah Khan, as 
a special favour a jade inkstand was given to him®. Later although 
he was removed from this office, but he carried on the duties of the 
Superintendent of the Dtwdn-i-Khas. In the 41 st year, corresponding 
to 1108 A.H. (1697 A.D.), he died^ of plague which had become 

1 'Alamgtrnamay pp. 95,102. a biography of SivRam Gaur is also published 
in the Urdu work Umrai Hunud^ pp. 390-392 (1932). 

2 This is incorrect. Oghlan is not the plural of Oghal in Turkish, and 
merely means a son. 

3 Qbazi-ud-Din ^an Bahadur Firuz Jang, Madthir^uLUmarS^ Text, II, 
pp. 872-879; Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 587-592. 

4 See for example Madthir-i-^Alamgtn^ p. 269. 

5 Mad^ir-i’*Alamgirh p. 252. 

6 Mad^ir-i-*Alamgiri, p. 270. The jade inkstand was given to Fadil Khan 

and not Siyadat Khan. 7 Op. cit., p. 392, 
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rampant in the royal camp. His son received the father s title, and 
in the 43rd year was appointed^ Examiner of Petitions. In the 47th 
year having been promoted* to the rank of 2,500 foot with 700 
horse, he was repeatedly deputed as head of an army for the punish¬ 
ment of the Marathas. About this time through the jugglery of Fate 
he became blind of both eyes, and on this account was excluded from 
the Presence. During the government of Amlr-ul-Umara Husain 
‘All Khan, he was appointed as the Governor of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar in the province of Aurangabad. 

When the government of the Deccan devolved on Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, this noble, as he was very appreciative of his services, 
confirmed him in his appointment. After his death, his son Muham¬ 
mad Mir I^an got the hereditary title and the charge of the fort. 
For a time he was Bakhsht of the troopers^ of Asaf Jah. After him, 
his son Saiyid Hamid Khan got the title of Siyadat Khan, and Was 
appointed deputy to his brother-in-law Saiyid Lashkar Khan, the 
Governor of Berar. For a time he served as the Governor of Bldar. 
At last he received the title of Hamid-ud-Daulah. In the year 1184 
A.H. (1770 A.D.), he died. At the time of writing his son has the 
title of Namwar Jang Bahadur. He is fond of Rekhta^ compo¬ 
sition, There were many brothers and uncles of Siyadat Khan Saiyid 
Hamid, but none attained any eminence. 

SIYADAT KHAN MIR ZAIN-UD-DIN /ALT 
(Vol. II, pp. 463-465). 

He was a brother of Islam Khan^ of Mashhad. In the early part 
of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he was appointed to a suitable 

I Of, cit,, p. 407. z Op. cit., p. 473. 

3 Apparently Si^ir Sarkar means Customs or Miscellaneous Revenue 
Department. 

4 Rej^ta got probably means that he wrote Urdu poetry. 

5 For his account see Maathir-ul-U mar a. Text, I, pp. 162-167; Beveridge 
Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 694-696. 
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rank. In the 6th year he was appointed Superintendent^ of Brand¬ 
ing and the Master of Mansabdars, Later, when the province of 
Bengal was assigned to Islam Khan, the said Khan accompanied him. 
Islam I^an sent a force^ under the leadership of his brother to Kuch 
Hajo and the Morang territories on the borders of the province. A 
great deal of fighting took place with the contumacious elements of 
the areas, and thereafter the area was properly settled. In the iith 
year, he had the rank of 1,000 foot with 200 horse, and the title^ of 
Siyadat Khan. In the 13th year, when Islam Khan was summoned 
to the Presence for appointment as the Vazir^ Siyadat Khan was 
appointed^ as his Deputy in Bengal. In the i^th year he had an 
increase of 200 horse, and in the i6th year a further increase® of 
500 foot. In the 19th year when Islam Khan was exalted by his 
appointment as the Governor of the four provinces of the Deccan, 
Siyadat Khan was raised to the rank of 2,000 foot with 500 horse, 
and attached to his brother in the Deccan auxiliaries®. In the same 
year he was appointed Governor of the fort of Daulatabad in succession 
to Prithl Raj. In the 21st year, he had an increase of 200 horse, and 
on his brother’s death, he was granted an increase of 500 foot with 
300 horse, and confirmed in his appointment^ as Governor of Daiilata- 
bad. In die 22nd year, he returned to the Court on being removed 
from this post. In the 23rd year he was appointed 2nd Bakhsht, 
and promoted* to the rank of 3,000 foot with 3,000 horse. In the 
24th year he was granted an increase of 500 and appointed Governor® 
of the fort of the Capital in succession to BaqI Khan. In the 29th 
year he was removed from this office, but was re-instated’® in the 30th 
year. After Emperor Aurangzib’s accession to the throne, and when 
in the ist year the royal cavalcade reached the Capital in pursuit of 


I B^dsh^hnamay I, pt. i, p. 543 . 
3 Of. cit., p. 90. 

5 Op. cit., p. 336. 

7 *Amal Salih, III, p. 9. 

9 Of. cit.y p. III. 


2 Badshdhnama, II, p. 75. 
4 Of. cit., p. 164. 

6 Of. cit., p. 430- 

8 Of. cit., p. 105. 

10 Of. cit,, p. 241. 
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Dara Shik5h, he was appointed to administer the affairs of the place'. 
In the 2nd year of the reign, 1069 A.H. (1659 A.D.) he died* a 
natural death. His son Fadl* Ullah Khan, and his nephews Safi 
Khan and ‘Abdur Rahim I^an and ‘Abdur Rahman sons of Islam 
Khan were granted mourning robes. His eldest son Mir Paid Ullah 
was granted the title of Paid Ullah Khan in the ist year of ‘Alamgir’s 
reign, and was Superintendent of the Jewel-room. Later he was made 
Mtr Tuztik. In the 12th year when Dildar, son of Alif Khan 
Muhammad Tahir, grandson of Daulat Kh an, on account of an enmity 
with Multafat Khan, fell out with him, and while the Emperor was 
seated in the general and special Hall of Audience, Padl Ullah Khan 
boldly struck him with a staff on the head. On this score he fell 
from favour, and was degraded from his office**. In the 20th year, 
he was restored to his earlier office and deputed* to Bengal. After 
sometime a servant killed him therewith a dagger 


SUBAL SINGH SESODIA 
(Vol. II, pp. 468, 469). 

He was a grandson of Rana Amar Singh. For a time he was in 
the service of Prince Dara Shik 5 h. In the 23rd year, at the request 
of the said prince, he was admitted into imperial service, and appoint¬ 
ed to the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse. In the 25th year he 
was given an increase of 500, and granted a flag; he was also detailed 
to accompany Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, who was being 
sent to Qandahar campaign for the second time. In the abth year, 
he again went with Prince D^a Shikdh on the same campaign. It is 

1 *Alamgirnama, p. i6i. 

2 Op, city p. 418. 

3 Paid Ullah in text is apparently a mistake, for it is Fadl Ullah in 
Ma3^ir-i‘*Alamgtri. 

4 Maathir-i'*Alamgirit pp. 88, 89. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 159. 


6 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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clear from the Badshahnama that he was alive in the 30th^ year. 
No further account of his life has been available, except that 
it appears from 'Alamgtrndma^ that he was with Mu‘azzam Khan 
Khan ^anan in the Assam expedition. 

SUJAN SINGH 

(Vol. II, pp, 452-454). 

He and Biram Deo were the two sons of Suraj Mai Scsodia, the 
second son of Rana Amar Singh. Sujan Singh was an old servant 
of the State, and by the loth year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign had 
attained the rank * of 800 with 300 horse. In the 17th year of the 
reign, he was promoted^ to the rank of i ,000 foot with 400 horse. 
In the 18th year, he was granted an increase^ of 100 horse, and in 
the 19th year he accompanied Prince Murad Bakhsh on the Balldi 
and Badakhshan Campaign. In the 22nd year through promotion 
his rank was advanced to 1,500 foot with 700 horse, and he went in 
attendance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur to Qandahar. 
In the 25th year his rank was further advanced to 2,000 foot with 
800 horse, and he accompanied the said prince a second time to the 
Qandahar fort. In the 26th year he was deputed to Qandahar 
Campaign for the third time with Prince Dari Shikoh. In the 29th 
year, as Maharaja Jasvant Singh was to be married to his brother’s 
daughter®, he was permitted to go to Mathura. In the 30th year he 
went with Mu‘azzam lOian to Prince Aurangzlb Bahadur in the 
Deccan and rendered good service in the battle with ‘Adil ^an’s forces. 
After that he returned to the Court, and was sent with Maharaja 

1 This should be 20th year as the account in this work ends with the 
20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

2 *AlamgirnSma, p. 947. 3 Badshahnama^ I, pt. ii, p, 3 ^ 5 * 

4 *Amal Salihs II, p. 394. 5 Of. cit.^ p. 4x8. 

6 Biram Deo's daughter was to be married to Maharaja Jasvant Singh, 
*Amal Salihf III, p. 204, and as is detailed further on in this account. 
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Jasvant Singh to Malwa. He was killed in 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D.) 
in the battle which Prince Aurangzib fought with the Rajputs. His 
son Path Singh was a Mansabdar. The other brother (Birani Deo) 
left the Rana’s service and came to the Court in the 21st year, and 
received the rank^ of 800 foot with 400 horse. In the 22nd year he 
was promoted to the rank of i ,000 foot with 500 horse, and sent® 
with Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur to Qandahar. In the 
23rd year he was granted an advance* of 500, and in the 25th year 
of 200 horse, and again went to Qandahar with the said prince. In 
the 26th year his rank was 2,000 foot with 800 horse, and in the 
27th he was exalted by a further increase of 200. In the 28th year his 
rank was increased by goo foot, and he was presented jewels'* worth 
Rs. 10,000. In the 29th year he was allowed to proceed to Mathura 
on account of his daughter's marriage which had been arranged with 
Maharaja Jasvant Singh. In the 31st year his rank was advanced by 
promotion^'* to 3,000 foot with i ,000 horse, and he was sent to the 
Deccan to Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur. In the ‘Adil 
KhanI battle when Raja Ral Singh Sesddia was hard-pressed, he 
dismounted** and fought strenuously. In the Samugarh battle he 
was placed^ in the van of Data Shikoh’s forces. Later he joined 
‘Alamgir’s forces, and was with the Emperor in the battle with Shuja* 
and in the second battle* with Darii Shikoh. Afterwards he was 
appointed to the Deccan**, and in tlie loth year with Raja Ram 
Singh Kachwaha rendered good service*** in the Assam war. In the 
I 2th year he was appointed^ ^ with Saf Shikan Khan who was sent as 
the Faujddr of Mathura. He died at his appointed time. 


1 *Amal SMih, III, p. 18. 

2 Op. cit., p. 72. 3 Op. cit., p. 135. 

4 According to *Amal SMih the present was in cash, op. cit., p. 204. 

5 Op. cit., p. 239. 6 Op. cit., p. 256. 

7 ^Alamgirnama, p. 95. 

8 Op, cit., p. 306. 9 Op^ cit., p. 338. 

10 Maa^ir-'i^^Alamgiri, p. 65. ii Op. cit., p. 84. 
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Sujan Singh Bundcla 

(RAJA) SUJAN SINGH BUNDELA 
(Vol. II, pp. 291-295). 

He was the son of Raja Pahar Singh\ He came to the notice of 
Emperor Shah Jahan during the lifetime of his father, and was 
appointed to various offices. When his father died in the 28th year, 
his rank was raised to 2,000 with 2,000 horse, 2-horse, 3-horsc, and 
he was given the title of Raja^. In the 29th year he was deputed^ 
with Qasim Khan, the head of the Artillery, for chastising the Zamtn- 
dar of Srinagar (Garhwal), and was granted a standard and a kettle¬ 
drum. In the 30th year, he, in accordance with orders, went to the 
Deccan to join Sult«in Aurangzlb, the Viceroy of the Deccan. Later, 
on recall he came to the Presence, and was appointed with Maharaja 
(Jasvant Singh) to block the path of the army of the Deccan. On 
the day of the battle with Sultan Aurangzlb, he left the field, and 
retired to his home. After sometime his offences were forgiven, 
and he was given a suitable rank by Aurangzlb. In the battle with 
Shah ShujaS he was in the right wing. When after his defeat, Shah 
Shuja* retired towards Bengal and Prince Muhammad Sultan was 
deputed to pursue him, Sujan Singh was sent as one of the auxiliaries. 
He rendered good service in that territory. In the year he was 
appointed with the auxiliaries of Mu‘azzam Khan for the conquest of 
Kuch Bihar and chastisement of the Zamtndar of the place. As he 
could not do this with the force which he had at his disposal, he 
after Khan Khanan*s arrival joined him. When he reached Assam, 
he fought bravely against the Assamese, and earned a name for his 
valour. In the yth year, he was deputed^ with Raja Jai Singh to the 
Deccan, and did good service in the siege of the fort of Purandhar. 
In the 8th year he was honoured by increase of rank to 3,000 with 
3,000 horse, of which number 500 were 2-horse, 3-horse. Later he 

1 Mad^ir til-Umar^t Text, II, pp. 256-260; translation antea, pp. 470-472. 

2 *Amal SMiht p. 197. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 2i6. 


4 IJliafi lyian, II, p. 178. 
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distinguished himself in the fights \vith the ‘Adil KhanI forces. In 
the 9th year, he was sent with Diler Khan on the campaign against 
Chanda near Bcrar. In the 11th year, 1078 A.H. (1667-68 A.D.) 
he died in the Deccan. As he had no sons, Indaraman, his younger 
brother succeeded him. After the death of his father, Pahar Singh, 
Indaraman had in the time of Emperor Shilh jahan reached the rank 
of 500 with 400 horse, and in the 29th year had been sent with 
Qasim Kljian, the head of the Artillery, on rhe expedition against the 
Zamtndar of Srinagar. In the 30th year he was sent to Sultan 
Muhammad Aurangzlb in the Deccan. In the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib, he, in the ist year, had gone with Subkaran Bundela to 
chastise Champat Bundela. Later he was appointed to the Deccan, 
and made good under Mirza Raja }ai Singh; in recognition of his 
services his rank was increased, he was granted the title of Raja and 
granted his homeland as his fief. When ^lan Jahan Bahadur was 
the Governor, he was for a time the Thanadar of Gulshanabad. When 
he died in the 19th year, his son Jasvant Singh, who was at home, 
was granted the title of Raja and the government of his native 
country. In the same year, he came to the Deccan with a large 
force, and joined the Emperor’s service. In the 21st year he was 
appointed to chastise the sons of Champat Bundela, who were creating 
a disturbance in Bunddkhand. In the 29th year, he went to Bijapur 
with Himmat ^an son of ^an Jahan Kokaltash. At the time of 
departure, he received^ a dress of honour and a drum. He rendered 
good service in the expedition against the fort of Mulkhair. In the 
30th year he died. After him his son Bhagwant Singh had the title 
of Raja and the government of his native country, but he died in the 
31st year. At the request of Rani Amar Kaur, his grandmother, the 
management of the estate was given in the name of Udai Singh son of 
Pratap Singh—whose lineage went upto Raja Madhukar. Pratap 
Singh had been subsisting on one village of Pargana of Ondcha 
(Orcha). He was honoured with the grant of the title of Raja. In 

I Maathir^i^'Alamgiri, p. 273. 
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the 33rd year he came from his home and did homage. In the 47th 
year his rank was raised to 3,500 with 1,500 horse, and he was 
appointed Governor of the fort of Khelna—which was renamed Sakh- 
rulna. After Aurangzib’s death when his position became insecure, 
he retired to his home after making over the fort to the Marathas. 
After him his son PrithI Singh and his grandson Sanwal Singh had 
the Zamtndart of Orcha. At the time of writing Pancham Singh son 
of Sanwal Singh is in possession. 


(MTRZA) SULAIMAN (Ruler of Badakhslun) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 264-277). 

He was connected through five generations with the Lord of 
Conjunction—Amir Timur Gfirgani. This territory (BadaWashan) was 
long held by a family which claimed descent from Alexander the 
Great. No neighbouring princes interfered with this family, who 
were content only with exacting a small tribute. When Sultan 
Abu Sa‘Id Gurgan came to the throne, he captured Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad, who was the last of his race, and put him to death along with 
his children and other relations, and took possession of Badakhshan. 
Later, when Sultan Mahmud^ Mliva son of Sultan Abu Sa‘Id after 
capturing Samarqand died, Amir ^lusrau Shah—who had become an 
Amir through the patronage of Sultan Mahmud—for sometime 
carried on the sovereignty in the names of Mirzas Baysanghar and 
Mas‘ud, the sons of the late King. Then he blinded the first and 
killed the second, and in 905 A H. (1499-1500 A.D.) ascended the 
throne of Badakhshan^. In 910 A.H. (1504-05 A.D.) Emperor 
Babur, the conqueror of the world—who after fighting grand battles 
with the Chaghtal and Ozbeg princes in Mawar-ul-Nahr saw that the 
position was not favourable to him. and therefore turned away from 
his native land—came to BadaWishan with a few followers. As 

1 Text has Muhammad which is incorrect. 

2 Akharnama^ L Beveridge’s translation, p. 230, note 2. 
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^usrau Shah’s men took the road of disloyalty, and joined Babur, he 
also was obliged to join his service. Babur in spite of Khusrau’s 
injustices to two of his cousins gave him leave to proceed to Khurasan 
with some of his possessions. Babur after arranging the affairs of 
Badakhshan went to Kabul. 

When in gi2 A.H. (1506-07 A.D.) Babur took Qandahar from 
Shah Beg Arghun, he sent Khan Mirza, who was the son of Sultan 
Mahmud and son of Mirza Sulaiman to BadaWishan, He after many 
adventures firmly established himself in that territory. In the year 
917^ A.H. (151 1-12 A.D.) he died. Thereupon Babur gave Badakh¬ 
shan to Prince Humayun, and for a long time his officers administered 
that territory. After the conquest of India and the battle with Rana 
Sanga, Prince Humayun on pth Rajab, 933 A.H.^ (iith April, 
1527 A.D.) took leave to settle Kabul and Badal^shan. He enjoyed 
himself for a year in Badakhshan, and then was suddenly overcome 
by a desire to see his august father. He thereupon made over 
BadaHishan to Sultan Wais^, who was the father-in-law of Mirza 
Sulaiman, and proceeded towards India. It happened that during his 
absence Sultan Sa‘ld Khan, who was one of the Kh ans of Kashghar, 
proceeded to Badakjishan on the summons of Sultan Wais and other 
officers. Mirza Hindiil, however, arrived before him, and streng¬ 
thened the fort of Zafar. Sa‘id Khan after besieging it for three 
months returned unsuccessful to Kashghar. It was, however, reported 
in India that Kashgliarls had taken possession of BadaUishan. Babur 
thereupon directed Prince Humayun to go there, but he represented 
that he had vowed that he would not voluntarily deprive himself of 
the pleasure of waiting upon his father, but that if he was ordered to 
go, there was no help to it. So Mirza Sulaiman was sent to Badakh¬ 
shan, and a letter written to Sultan Saffd IGian saying: “This affair 


1 As has been discussed at length by Beveridge AkbarnRma, I, translation, 
p. 266, note, 5, this date appears to be wrong; it should be 927 (i 5 ^* A.D.). 

2 Akbarndma, translation, 1 , p. 267, 

3 Op. cit.y p. 271. 
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seems strange in view of my numerous claims on your consideration. 
I have now recalled Mirza Hindal and sent Mirza Sulaiman. If in 
consideration of the hereditary rights you should hand over Badakh- 
shan to him—for he is as a son to us both—that would be desirable. 
Otherwise, I having discharged my responsibility, will place the in¬ 
heritance in the hands of the heir. The rest you know^”. Before 
Mirza Sulaiman*s arrival at Kabul, however, Badakhshan had been 
freed from the designs of the evil-minded persons, and transformed 
into an abode of peace^. The Mirza brought the whole of that 
territory under his control, and established himself firmly. 

After the predominance of ShCr Khan in India, when Mirza 
Kamran had the K^utba recited and the coins struck in his own name 
in Kabul, he sent a message to Mirza Sulaiman that in Badakhshan 
also the Kj^utba should be recited and coins struck in his name. 
Mirza refused to obey this command and collected an army. But he 
found that he would not be able to resist and so knocking on the 
door of peace submitted to recite the l^utba and strike coins in 
Kamran’s name. Mirza Kamran confiscated some of the districts of 
Bada^shan, and after settling these on his^ own men returned. 
Mirza Sulaiman broke the compact and took possession of these dis¬ 
tricts. Mirza Kamran again led an army towards Badakhshan, and a 
battle took place at Andarab. Mirza Sulaiman after being defeated 
took refuge in the fort of Zafar. Having lost heart as a result of a 
prolonged siege and the unfaithfulness of his men, he was obliged to 
come out of the fort and wait on Mirza Kamran. The latter im¬ 
prisoned Mirza Sulaiman and his son, Mirza Ibrahim, and brought 
them to Kabul. Friday17th Jummada II is the chronogram of this 
event (948 A.H., or 8th October, 1540 A.D.). 

When on 25th Jummada II, 952 A.H. (3rd September, 1545 
A.H.) Humayun returned from Iran and captured the Qandahar fort 
by force from Mirza ‘Askarl, and it was reported that he was procced- 


I Op. cit., pp. 273, 274. 
3 Op, cit., p. 4^8. 


2 Op. cit., p. 275. 
4 Op. cit.y p. 409. 
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ing to Kabul, Mirza Kamran was thinking of releasing Mirza Sulaiman 
in the hope that he might later prove a useful ally, but meanwhile a 
number of Mirza Sulaiman’s supporters joining together took possession 
of the fort of Zafar, and imprisoned Mirza Kamran’s officers. They 
also sent a message that if Mirza Sulaiman was released they would 
make over the country, otherwise the/ would kill the officers and 
hand over the country to the Ozbegs. This coincided with the 
earlier deliberations, and so Mirza Kamran soothed Mirza Sulaiman 
and Mirza Ibrahim by treating them kindly, and sent them to 
Badnldishan. They had nor completed the journey when Mirza 
Kamran repented of having let them go, and sent men to recall them. 
The Mirza, however, sent a written excuse^ and proceeded to Badakh- 
shan. When Emperor Humayfin took Kabul from Mirza Kamran 
without a figlit, Mirza Sulaiman became hostile, and had the KJhutba 
recited in his own name. Emperor Humayun marched towards 
Badakhshan in 953 A.H. (1546 A.D.), and the Mirza being unable 
to resist him retired to the wilds, and all that country passed into 
Huinayun’s possession. Fie made the fort of Zatar his Capital. At 
this time Mirza Kamran, who had fled to Sind, finding that Kabul 
was undefended, made a rapid march, and took possession of it. 
Perforce Emperor Humayun was compelled to send for Mirza Sulaiman 
and to restore^ his territory to him. After Emperor Humayun had 
crossed the Indus on his expedition to India, the Mirza also took 
possession^ of some neighbouring districts. After Emperor Humayun’s 
death, he, his son Mirza Ibrahim and his wife Haram Begum known 
as Wall Ni‘mat—who managed most of his affairs—came and besieg¬ 
ed^ Kabul. 

As Munhm Khan, who was defending the fort and the city found 
himself in a difficult situation, a sort of peace was arranged, and 

I Op, cit.y p. 469. 2 Op, cit.y p. 504. 

3 Op, cit.y pp. 637, 638. 

4 The account is based on Akbarndma, II, Beveridge's translation, pp. 39, 
40. The name of Mirza Ibrahim's wife there is Haram Begum, while in the 
text it is Khurram Begum. 
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Mirza Sulaiman returned’. In 967 A.H. (1559-60 A.D.) he 
collected a force and marched towards Balkh. Far-seeing well-wishers 
pointed out that it was unwise to attack with the available forces Pir 
Muhammad Khan, who had a number of powerful supporters and also 
a large force of Ozbegs. They also added that experienced comman¬ 
ders had stated that in the case of a small force opposing a much 
larger force there must be large number of experienced leaders in the 
smaller force. In this case they only had two leaders, one Mirza 
Sulaiman and the other Mirza Ibrahim. He, however, paid no heed 
to their words and started the fray. When later he saw that the 
affair was not proceeding as he had hoped, he started retreating towards 
Badal^shan. They also councilled Mirza Ibrahim, who was eager 
for battle, to retire as his father had done, but he replied that it was 
difficult to get away, and so he would fight, and see what came of it. 
Muhammad Quli Khan Shighali roughly said that it was generally 
agreed amongst soldiers that when they had gone a bow’s length 
from the enemy, it was difficult to engage in a hand to hand fight. 
With great difficulty Mirzii Ibrahim made his escape, and with a 
few men, on foot and disguised, he came to a village. The people 
of the place recognizing him arrested him, and took him to Pir 
Muhammad Kh an. He put him to death after keeping him under 
surveillance for a few days. Mirza Sulaiman found that chronogram : 
Kd nakhl umed ffidr (where is the sapling of a father’s hopes? 967 
A.H., 1559-60 A.D.). Before this occurrence Mirz 3 Ibrahim had 
written an ode, the opening verse of which was : — 

Verse 

I go to the land of regret like a tulip with a scar on its heart, 

On the day of Resurrection I ‘11 rise from the clay with a 
scarred heart. 

And one of the eloquent men composed this quatrain: 

I Of, cit„ pp. 41, 42. 
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Quatrain 

Ah! Baclal^.shan Ruby, thou’st gone from Badakhshan, 

Thou hast gone from the shade of the shining sun. 

In the age thou wast like Sulaiman’s signet-ring, 

Alas! that thou hast gone from Sulaiman’s finger^. 

When in the 8th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign, in accordance 
with a secret request from Mfrza Muhammad Hakim—whose mother 
had been put to death by the ungrateful Shilh Abul Ma‘ali—Mirza 
Sulaiman and his wife came to Kabul and as a retribution for his deeds 
hung^ Abfil Ma*ali. He gave his daughter to Mirza Hakim in marria¬ 
ge, and distributed two parts of the Kabul territory to his own men. 
He appointed Umed ‘All, one of the Chief officers of Badakhshan as 
the Minister of Mirza Muhammad^ Hakim, and himself returned 
to Badaklishan. As Mirza Muhammad Hakim was worried over the 
supremacy of the Badakhshls, he drove them out of Kabul, and made 
over the country to his own followers. In 971 A.H. (1563-64 A.D.) 
Mirza Sulaiman started for Kabul to put this matter right. Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim on hearing this news made over the city to BaqI 
Qiiqshal and Ma‘sum Koka, and left the place. After crossing the 
Indus he implored for help from Emperor Akbar, When Mirza 
Sulaiman heard of Mirza’s escape, he started in his pursuit, but on 
finding that he had got away, he returned and took Jalalabad. He 
also set about besieging Kabul. When, however, he heard that Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim with Pir Muhammad Khan and other leaders of 
the Atga l^ail, who were the nobles of the Panjab and who had been 
ordered by Emperor Akbar to assist him, had come near, he returned'^ 
to Badakjishan. Again in 973 A.H. (1565-66 A.D,) when he found 
that the Akbarl officers had left Kabul, he came with his wife Haram 

1 The account of the invasion of Ball^ and Mirza Ibrahim’s death, as 
also the verses and quatrain, are based on the detailed description in Akbarnama, 
II, translation, pp. 188-194. 

2 Op. cit.y pp. 320, 321. 3 Op. cit., pp. 321, 322. 

4 Of. cit., pp. 359-363. 
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Begum. Hakim Mirza after strengthening the city went away to 
Ghorbancl. Mirza Sulaiman tried several ways, and was almost 
successful in having his prey fall in the net. But Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim getting the news in time departed for India. Mirza Sulaiman 
thereupon was forced to renew the siege of Kfibul. He, however, 
failctl in his efforts, and so had to content liimsclf with a small tribute 
and return^ to Badakhshan. 

After this events so shaped themselves that the Mlrzfi could not 
live in peace in his own country. The details arc as folIow^s. Haram 
Begum, the Mlrza’s wife and daughter of Sultan Wais KulabI, who 
was of the Qihchaq tribes, assumed control of the country and the 
army to such an extent, that the Mirza had to make over to her the 
power of ordering executions—which was a duty that he could not 
delegate to another. The Badakhshls out of envy charged her with 
misconduct wuth her own beloved brother Haidar ‘All and Mirza 
Ibrahim in his youthful folly and at the instigation of the slanderers put 
that innocent one to death. The Begum addressed herself to the 
destruction of the Badakhshi officers, and when Mirza Ibrahim was 
killed, she became annoyed with all the Badakhshi soldiers, and the 
feuds and differences became general. Muhtarim j;Gi«anum, daughter 
of Shah Muhammad Kashgharl, who was married to Mirza Kamran, 
came from Kabul to BadaHishan on her way back to Kashghar. Mirza 
Sulaiman wanted to marry her, but the Begum forestalling him 
married her to her son Mirza Ibrahim; and thus prevented her becom¬ 
ing a co-wife. But on this score Muhtarim ^anum had a grudge in 
her heart, and was always dissatisfied and pining for revenge. As 
meanwhile Mirza Ibrahim was killed, she began to taunt her more 
and more. Haram Begum’s sole idea was that becoming sick of her 
ill treatment Muhtarim Khanum might depart for Kashghar, and the 
former might be able to bring up Mirza ShahruHi (Muhtarim Khanum*s 
son) herself. Muhtarim Khanum not wanting to be separated from 
her child ignored all the insults. At last Mirza Shahrukli grew up 


1 Op. at., pp 409*^12. 
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to years of discretion, and in conjunction with his mother and at the 
instigation of the BadakhshTs—who were noted for their intrigues and 
disloyalty — he fell out with his respected grandfather and grandmother. 
Sometimes they were at peace, and at other times they were at war. 
Meanwhile Haram ^aniim died, and Mirza Shahrukh took possession 
of his father’s estates; and many of the people leaving Mirza Sulai- 
man joined his party. Mirza Sulaiman, therefore, was obliged to 
make peace with the Khanum and Shahrukh; and oaths and terms 
were exchanged. He got permission to leave for pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and started. His secret intention, however, was to get help from Kabul 
or India, and to revenge himself. When he reached Kabul, Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim behaved contrary to his expectations, so much so 
that he did not even give him influential guides who would see him 
safely over his journey. He thereupon trusting in God took the route 
to India. He crossed the Indus in the 2och year, 983 A.H. (1575- 
76 A.D.). Emperor Akbar issued orders to the Panjab officials to 
welcome him suitably, and to treat him with all respect. Raja Bhagwan 
Das became his guide and conducted him to the Court. Rupees 50,000 
in cash and necessary goods suitable to the status of such a guest 
were sent to him through Khwaja Aeja ^iin. The Mirza was over¬ 
joyed at receiving such presents which were worth more than several 
years’ revenue of Badakhshan. 

When he reached the outskirts of the Capital, he was received by 
numbers of nobles and peers of the realm, and when he was three miles 
away, Emperor Akbar lumsclf rode forward to welcome him. The 
entire city was illuminated. Two lines of elephants were drawn up 
from the palace to his quarters; they had gold and silver chains, and 
golden coverings and trappings, and between every two elephants was 
a hunting leopard (chlta) adorned with jewels and gold-worked cover¬ 
ings and cows with golden headstalls which made them a very 
attractive sight for all the people who had collected for witnessing the 
spectacle. The Emperor alighting from his charger embraced him. 
No rites of hospitality were neglected in the gorgeous feasts that 
were arranged in Mirzii’s honour. An order was issued to Khan 
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Jahan, the Governor of the Panjab, to arrange for accompanying^ the 
Mirza on an expedition to BadaUishan. It so happened, however, 
that Mun‘im Khan Khan Khanan, the Governor of Bengal, died in the 
same year, and the Mirza was offered this appointment in his 
place. Out of love for his native land the Mirza did not accept 
the appointment, and consequently ^an Jahan was appointed as the 
Governor of BengaP. The Mirza saw that there would now be 
delay in getting the necessary help, and so he asked leave** for going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca thinking that perhaps he might reach 
Badakhshan from there, and by strategy be able to achieve his object. 
Accordingly he turned aside from the holy intent, and went instead to 
Iran to Shall Isma‘il II. He treated him with great regard and 
honour, and provided him with a suitable contingent for the proposed 
expedition. He had only reached Herat when the Shah died. The 
Mirza becoming despondent went to Qandahar, and made Muzaffar 
Husain his son-in-law. As, however, this scheme did not fructify, 
he went to Kabul and joined Mirza Muhammad Hakim. Tlie 
latter wanted to proceed to Panjab and create a disturbance there. 
Mirza Sulaiman dissuaded him from this idea, and prevailed on him 
to accompany him on a march to Badal^shan. Mirza Shahrukh 
made preparations for a fight, but after a slight engagement some of 
the Badaldishls deserted and joined Mirza Sulaiman. Mirza Shahrukh 
suspecting his other followers also went away to Kulab. At last peace 
was arranged on the condition that the territory from *Taliqan to the 
Hindu Kush (Hindu Koh in text) which was Mirza Ibrahim’s fief 
would be made over'* to Mirza Sulaiman. For a time peace reigned 
in the area, and friendly relations were maintained, but sometimes 
owing to the machinations of evil-minded partisans differences would be- 

1 The long account of the intrigues in Badakhshan and the quarrels 
between Mirza Sulaiman and Shahrukh and the former’s coming over to India 
is taken almost verbatim from Akbarnama, III, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 211- 
222. 

2 Op. cf’r., p. 229. 

4 Op. at,, pp. 423-425. 


3 Op. cit., p. 231, 
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come quite acute, but so long as the mother of Mirza Shahrukh was alive, 
the differences were speedily smoothed. After the death of Khanum 
Begum, however, MTrza Shahrukh behaved arrogantly, and so Mirza 
Sulaiman went to ‘Abdulluh ^an Ozbeg the ruler of Turan, in the 
hope that with his assistance, he would succeed in achieving his object. 
As he had gone off on an expedition to Tashkand, the MTrza was 
received by his father Sikandar Khan. But when the MTrza discover¬ 
ed that ‘Abdullah Khan was deceitful, he hurriedly left the place. 
When he reached near BadaWishan, MTrza Shahrul^ came forward 
with humility, and offered that the earlier division of the territory be 
maintained. The MTrza settled down being content with Kishm. 
‘Abdullah Khan hearing of the disagreements between the 
MTrzas and the unrest in the territory, came to Badal^shun in 
992 A.H. (1584 A.D.). The MTrzas abandoned the country without 
a flight^ and MTrza Shahru kh left for India. MTrza Sulaiman, 
however, feeling ashamed at his earlier behaviour was not inclined to 
go to India. MTrza Muhammad HakTm assigned him some villiages 
in the Lanighanat for his support, and sent him off there. After 
some time he sent him with a force to Badakhshan, He was again 
defeated and returned. After MTrza Muhammad Hakim died, 
MTrza Sulaiman had perforce to go to India, Kanwar Man Singh, 
Governor of Kabul accompanied him as far as Peshawar. In the end 
of 31st year he reached the Capital, Prince Sultan Murad welcomed 
him and introduced him^ at the Court. He was granted the rank 
of 5,000, and spent his days in comfort. In the year 997 A.H.'** 
(1589 A.D.), while the Emperor was away in Kashmir, he died at the 
age of yy at Lahore. Ikhsht (meaning beautiful, not BakhshT as in 
the text) was the date of his birth (920 A.H., 1514 A.D.). He was 
distinguished for his courage and military skill. 


1 Of. cit., p. 652. 

2 Op. cit.y pp. 785, 786. 

3 Of. cit.y pp. 836, 837, The date of his death is given there as 23rd 
June, 1589. 
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(RAJA) SULTANJI 
(Vol. II, pp. 338-340). 

In the Maratha tribe he had the title of Nimbalkar. He became 
known with ShahjT Manik grandson of Anang Pal—who in the 15th 
year of AurangzTb’s reign was admitted into imperial service at the 
recommendation of Bahadur f^an Koka. Anang Pal W'as a leading 
Zamlndar of the Deccan. The Raja under notice was at first in 
the service of Raja Shahu, and was his general. In the time of 
Niziim-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah after the battle with Mubariz Khan, he 
entered imperial service, and received the rank of 7,000 and the 
estate of Bir and some estates of Sarkar Fathabad in the province 
of Aurangabad, and the Pargana of Pathrt in Bcrar. He had 
3,000 horsemen. The year in which Nizam-ul-Mulk died, he 
also died a few months later in the same year, 1161 A.H. (1748 
A.D.). Later, when Nasir Jang the Martyr, proceeded towards 
Pondicherry, and came near his residence, Hanunat Rao his son came 
out w'ith a large force, and pitched his tents near those of the army of 
the Islam. Nasir Jang out of respect for his position went to visit 
him in his camp to offer condolence. He confirmed him in his rank, 
granted him the hereditary title, and the estates which his father had 
held. In the time of Snlabat Jang, the title of Adhiraj was added to 
his name. In 1176 A.H. (1762-63 A.D.) he died. His younger 
son, who survived him, succeeded him. But as service was not of 
long duration (in that establishment), no settlement was made. After 
one or two years a small portion of his fief was left to him, and the 
rest confiscated. At the time of wTiting, his son, when he had attain¬ 
ed manhood, received the name of Dhanpat Rao, and some estates in 
Berar Saba were given to him as his fief, but his affairs are in a 
disorganized state. 
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SULTAN KHWAJA NAQSHBANDP 
(Vol. II, pp. 379-396). 

His name was ‘Abdul ‘Azim, and he was the son of Klnvaja 
F^awand Dost, who was a disciple of ^waja ‘Abdul Shahid son of 
Khwaja ‘Abvlullah known as the Khwaigand-Khwaja. who was the son 
of Khwaja Nasir^ud-Dln Ahiar. When Khwaja ‘Abdul ShahTd came® 
to India from Samarqand, Emperor Akbar received him with respect 
and kindness, and presented him the Pargana of Chamarl in the Panjab, 
The I^iwaja lived there for many years. After eighteen years, how¬ 
ever, he returned to Samarqand about the end of 982 A.H. (157^-75 
A.D.) and died m 984 A.H. (1576-77 A.D). Though Sultan 
Khwaja w-as not very learned, his learning and Sufism made him a 
favourite with the Emperor. He had much influence and developed 
great intimacy with the Emperor. When in the 21st year, 984 A.H. 
(1576-77 A.D.) Emperor Akbar resolved to go on a pilgrimage to 
the Hijaz, his courtiers represented that most wdsc men, whose opinion 
were worthy of consideration, had in regard to rulers—who had to 
dispense justice, and particularly when these noble Kings had to 
maintain by civil and military measures tranquillity and peace in their 
extensive territories—laid clown that such pilgrimages could only be 
undertaken if life of their subjects would not in any way be affected 
thereby. Accordingly, Emperor Akbar gave up the idea. As spiri¬ 
tual feelings had been aroused, he appointed Sultan Khwaja, who 
was an upright and experienced officer, as the Amir Hdj (Director of 
Pilgrimage), and made over to him six lakhs of rupees and twelve 
thousand robes, so that he could distribute presents in accordance with 
the rules of propriety to the deserving pilgrims. He was also ordered 
to enquire into the condition of and prepare a list of the recluses—who 

1 This is a very mixed account. The short biographical notes of l>h waja 
‘Abdul Shahid, and Sultan ^waja arc followed by a long account of Din^i llaht 
or the Divine Faith introduced by Akbar. 

2 Akharnama, Text, II, p. 127; Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 195. He 
came to India apparently in 968 A.Ff. (1561 A.D.), 
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owing to their devotion to spiritual pursuits could not follow any 
normal professions and handicrafts—and of other contented indigents 
of that land. This was with a view' to sending to that area every year 
a well qualified person from the Court for granting succour to the 
needy there. Many high and low joined the caravan for the journey 
to Hijaz; and perhaps few such large caravans had gone previously 
from India to that land^. 

The Khwaja returned in 986 A.H. (i578'79 A.D.) from that 
edifying journey, and having made his obeisance became the recipient 
of even greater favours. He was appointed^ Sadr KhU (Chief Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Officer), and given the rank of 1,000. In the 29th year, 992 
A.H. (1584 A.D.) he died^ a natural death, and was buried in the 
area on the north side in the fort of Fathpur. After his death in die 
beginning of the 33rd'‘ year, his daughter was married to Prince 
Daniyal. His son Mir Khw'aja in the 46ch year attained the rank 
of 300. 

In Dabistdn of Mubaid it is stated that Sultan ^waja was one 
of the Alhian, or in other words, was one of the faith which w’s 
founded by Emperor Akbar, and which is known as the DmA-Ilahh 
At the time of his death he requested the Emperor not to bury him 
like the demons. As a result he was interred in a tomb with a 
special lamp, and a grill was fixed facing the Sun, so that the light 
thereof might obliterate his sins^. Stories like this do not find a 
place in trustworthy histories, and they cannot be accepted as there is 
no positive evidence for their veracity—what Shail^ Badayunl and his 

1 This account is taken from Akharnama, Text, III, p. 192; Beveridge's 
translation, III, pp. 269-271. See also the very helpful footnotes by the 
translator. 

2 Of. at.. Text, p. 263; translation, p. 382. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 437; translation, p. 655. He died on 25th July, 
1584 of ‘'weakness of the stomach and heart.” 

4 The marriage took place in the 33rd and not the 30th year. See 
Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 528; Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 806, 

5 Dabistdn (lith. edn,)i p. 806. 
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like have stated either clearly or by innuendo must be disregarded as 
being due to bigotry and exaggeration. From what is stated in the 
biographies o£ the Chiel ShaiWis in the work entitled ThamaraUul- 
Qtidns by La‘F B^g—who was a Mansabdar under Emperor Akbar, 
and was connected with the Naqshbandl Order—it appears from the 
account of Sul^n Khwaia that the above statements arc unreliable and 
not worthy of credence. It is stated “As at this time some new faiths 
were promulgated, and people wanted to make flaws and Assures in 
the Muhammadan Faith, they therefore determined that if one died 
they should, after the fashion of the Are-worshippers, have a window 
in his tomb facing the sun (East). For if the light of the Great 
Luminary—-which is a Divine Light and the source of all other lights— 
does not shine on him, he would not attain Salvation. Some wicked 
persons wanted to do this with His Holiness (Sultan Khwaia), but as 
the Almighty God protects the (Naqshbandl) Order, no one was able 
to carry it out. He was carried to the grave and buried according 
to the rules of the Sunnat. 

In these pages something has been said on the subject (of Divine 
Faith or Din-i-Ilahl) wherever it was appropriate, but this has always 
been done with reserve. Here we propose to allow our pen full license, 
and let it rush over the pages at full gallop. Emperor Akbar 
from his early youth was fond of, nay enamoured of Indian customs 
and institutions, either because of a natural inclination or from motives 
of policy. For example, he let his hair grow, and when after a long 
time he wanted to shave, he remarked that he had adopted the other 
practice with a view to conciliating the natives of India, but as this 
was no longer necessary he was going to shave. Although he laboured 
to exalt the 'Ulemas and the chief Shail^s, and made current the 
tenets of Islam, yet as a result of his broad-mindedness and toleration 


i It has not been possible to identify the work Thamafat-uUQudus by 
La'l Beg. A La*l Beg is mentioned in AkharnUma, Text, III, p. 363, but no 
indication is given that he was the author of such a biographical work. 

JI3 
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he sat with the Brahmans and Yogis, and adopted their invocations 
and practices. Later, when he was charged with impiety and infide¬ 
lity, he, in order to blind the common people, deemed it right to do 
something in accordance with the tenets of the Faith. Accordingly, 
he announced his intention of going on a pilgrimage, appointed a Mir 
Haj every year, and also celebrated the birthday of the Prophet—May 
the peace of God be on him and his family! And in the 23rd year 
in imitation of the Prophet, and of the Caliphs and the Princes of 
Islam he himself took up the post of the preacher, and ascended the 
pulpit in the Jama‘ Mosque of Fathpur. As he was not acquainted 
with Arabic, or for some other reason, he recited these lines composed 
by Shaikh FaidI by way of a sermon : — 

Verses 

The Lord has bestowed on me the Sovereignty, 

And has given me a wise heart and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in equity and in justice; 

And removed from my thoughts every thing but equity;. 

His description surpasses human understanding; 

Great is His power, Allahu AkbarL 

Some historians have stated that when he entered the pulpit, he 
stammered and trembled, and that in great agitation he closed the 
Friday prayers by reciting the above verses. He wanted to introduce 
innovations in all affairs and also desired to make current novel 
practices in religious observances, but as he realised that the introduc¬ 
tion of principles different from the SharPat laws might upset tran¬ 
quillity and harmony in public affairs, at the suggestion of the learned 
‘Ulemas who knew his disposition, and whose head was GhazI Khan 
BadakhshT, they all agreed in the 24th year, 977 A.H. (1569 A.D.) 


I For this account see ’Akharnama, Text, III, pp. 270, 271. Sec also 
Badayuni's account in Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikht Lowe's translation, II, pp. 
276, 277 on which apparently the next paragraph of the note is based. 
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to the decree that the rank of a just sovereign was higher than that 
of a Mfijtahid (Spiritual Director), and that the reigning Caliph 
(i.c. Akbar) was just, pious and virtuous. A document was drawn up 
and attested by several learned men to the effect that whatever 
Emperor Akbar ruled in disputed points should be regarded as Divine, 
and that the submission thereto was incumbent on all men\ Accor¬ 
dingly, this has been described in the notice* of the Sadr Shail^ 
‘Abdul Nabi. 

As Emperor Akbar developed an earnest desire to investigate the 
various faiths and religions of mankind, it was not long before the 
royal assembly had in it representatives of all faiths and religions. 
The learned of all religions gathered there, and toleration and for¬ 
bearance were extended to all of them. Each one of them expounded 
the tenets of his faith without fear of persecution, and the good and 
bad points of each were freely discussed. Every one reviled and 
abused the religions of other people. The Jew, the Nazarene, the 
Sunni, the Shi‘a, the Fire-worshippers, the Brahmans and the Muha¬ 
mmadans disputed with one another. And—God forgive us—they 
even spoke disparagingly and disrespectfully of the great prophets and 
Imams. The altercations; developed to such an extent that the 
‘Ulemas and theologians of Islam fell out among themselves and 
accused one another o) infidelity. Hakim Filsfl said that there were 
wise men in all religions, and why should one be preferred to another. 
One should obey the great Spirit of Reason—which is the ruler and 
arbiter between the good and the bad—and should not give heed to 
fantastic stories. The house of tradition had decayed. A 2 ^roastrian 
Ardsher was sent for from Iran, and he brought fire with him. 
Emperor Akbar regarded it as the Divine Fire, and entrusted its charge 
to Abul Fadl. He was to look after it according to the practice in 

1 For the text of this document see Badayuni, Lowe’s translation, II, 
pp. 278-280. This happened in 987 A.H. and not 977 A.H. as is wrongly 
stated in the text. 

2 Maathir^fil-Umarat Text, II, pp. 560-564; Beveridge's translation, I, 
PP^ 41 - 44 - 
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the fire-temples of Iran. An order was also sent to Adar (Adhar) 
Kaivan, who was the head of the fire-worshippers of Persia. He 
excused himself, but sent a book composed by himself, which con¬ 
tained praises of angels and the constellations, and also comprised 
rules and observances. It was divided into fourteen chapters. Every 
line of it was pure Persian, but by changing the diacritical marks it 
became Arabic, and when these were inverted they became Turkish 
and when the vowels were altered, it became^ Hindi (Sanskrit). 
Shaikh Abui Fadl used to say that this book was superior to Qaran, 
No weight whatsoever was attached to the sciences of the Law and 
the Traditions. Men devoted themselves to philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, medicine, astronomy, poetry, and history. Orders were issued 
to the provinces to restrain the laity from (religious? ) studies. 
They were to pay reverence to the Great Luminary, which is the 
benefactor of the Shamasiyan, who believe in the spiritual and 
physical benefits thereof (?) and regard the offering of thanks to it 
as a spiritual and material bliss. At the instigation of Raja Blrbal 
Emperor Akbar regularly repeated invocations to and names of *:hc 
Sun in Hindi and Persian, and he regarded the time of transit of the 
Sun from one sign to another, and especially its transit into Aries as 
auspicious. In the same manner regarding the combinations of other 
wandering stars—-which receive their light from the Sun—as auspi¬ 
cious and harbingers of good fortune at specific times, he established 
fourteen festivals^ in the year. On the recommendation of Amir 
Path Ullah ShlrazI,® the most learned man of the age, he abandoned 

1 Dabistan, p. on which this account of Kaivan^s work is based. 

Apparently the meaning is that when the letters or vowel points were changed, 
the Turkish became Hindi. 

2 For a detailed account sec AkbarnSma, Text, II, pp. 10-13; Beveridge's 
translation, II, pp. 19-24. In this list only 13 festivals are given, but Badayuni's 
account on which Mddt^irs notice is based has fourteen, sec Lowers translation, 
of, cit„ p. 316. 

3 MaSthir’uWmarS, Text, I, pp. 100-105; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
543-546, The Ilahi Era was introduced in 992 A-H, (1584 A.D.) ‘*its first 
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the Arabian calendar (Hijrl Era) and adopted the solar year and 
months after the Iranian fashion. He forbade the slaughter of cattle, arid 
as there were Qddis for the disposal of cases among the Muhammadans, 
learned Brahmans were appointed to settle the cases of the Hindus. 
As every order issued by him was by way of distinction headed 
with the title of Ildht (Divine), he gathered the cream of all religions 
and systems, and designated the result as DJn-i-Ildhl (Divine Faith). 
A number of recluses and men of the world adopted this religion, 
and said strange things. They also stated that this collecting and 
selecting was a Divine work. This erring faction called Akbar 
“God’s Vicar” and gave out that it had been ojrdaincd that they 
should say, “There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the Vicar of 
Allah.” 

It is related that when on the eve of Sunday, 5th Rajab^ 949 
A.H, (15th October, 1542 A.D.), Akbar was born at Amarkot, one 
of the wise men saw in a vision that the Universal Reason ['Aqlkiilt) 
came down with Universal Sense [Nafas hull), and after moulding a 
form, which was composed of the excellences of the four elements, 
made it over to Emperor Humayun. Thus it is written in the story 
of Alanqawa* that some were inspired in a dream, and that the Lord 
of Humanity—who is called in Turkish Kush fGian—came to her 
spiritually, and that without copulation she by the Holy spirit became 


year being the year of Emperor’s accession, viz., nine hundred and sixty 
three”—VfV/e Badayuni Lowe's translation, op, cit„ p. 316, 

1 This is the date according to Abul Fadl, see Akbarndma, Text, I, p. 
18; Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 54. In the regard to the controversy regarding 
the name of the place Amarkot and the date of Akbar’s birth see Vincent 
Smith, Akbar, the Great Mognl, p. 14 (1919) and Indian Antiquary, XLIV, 
pp. 234-244 (1913), and B. De’s translation of Tabaqit-i^Akbart, II, p. 88, 
footnote 2 and pp. 89, 90, footnote 4. Also see Hidayat Hosain's edition of 
T adhkira-i^Humd'vun wa Akbar of Bayazid Biyat, p. 46, note 2. 

2 For Alanqawas story sec Akbarndma, Text, I, p. 12; Beveridge’s 
|;ransIation, I, p. 3^, note 2^ 
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pregnant. Accordingly, all the sons of Buzunjar Qaan^ who arc 
called Nairun,^ were procreated from angles. 

The Ilahl Sect have stated that Emperor Akbar had the power of 
quitting his body, and that on one occasion he in the night watches 
passed beyond the heavens in a spiritual body, and that his spirit 
became commingled with the Wahid Akbar —The Great absolute one-— 
a phrase which in their language means the Divine Person. God said: 
“Between Me and others Gabriel is the intermediary, between Me and 
thee there is no one,*’ and He bade him put an end to the disputes of 
the world. Akbar said that he could not accomplish this without in¬ 
flicting punishment, and that this he could not inflict, but that he 
would be a guide as far as he could be means of gentleness and tender¬ 
ness. Then God said, “Thou art the exponent of my love, others arc 
the exponents of my wrath.” And numerous examples of such non¬ 
sense and absurdities have been made current. Most of them were 
Yogis and Sanyasis, and some Muhammadans, who affected a 
change in their ways. They adopted him as their leader and called 
him the Jagat Guru, and the miracles stated to have been performed bv 
the Emperor Akbar were considered by them as the demonstrations 
(Burhan) of his power. 

ShaiHi ‘AllamI has related in his history that in the 8th * month 
after Akbar^s birth Jljl Anaga was suckling him. She appeared sad and 
depressed owing to the opposition of Maham Anaga and several others. 
At this time when no one was present, Akbar spoke soothingly 
to her, and gave her joyful news; he, however, charged her not 
to tell the secret to any one, JijI Anaga remained in state of great 
exultation, but told no one. At last, one day when Emperor Akbar 
was hunting at Delhi, and was in the neighbourhood of Palam, a huge 
snake appeared in his path. Without hesitation, Akbar seized it by 
the tail and overpowered it. Yusuf Muhammad IG}an Koka came and 
told the marvel to his mother Jijl Anaga. She revealed what she had 

1 Of, cit., Text, p. 67; translation, pp. 183, 184. On p. 37, in note 
2 his name is given as Budantsar Mong Khan. 

2 Of. cit.f Text, p. 72, translation, p. 192, 
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kept secret, and said that it was no wonder if one who had performed 
a Messiah-like miracle in his infancy should perform a Moses-like 
marvel in his full age. The Shaiyi adds that while he heard these 
stories from other people, these were also confirmed by me from that 
chaste lady (Jljl Anaga)^ herself. 

It is also related in the Dabistan^ that the author had been told 
by Mirza Shah Muhammad I^an known as Ghaznln I^an son of 
Shah Beg ^an Khan Dauran that he had asked Mirza ‘AzTz Koka 
about what had been said regarding Akbar having spoken (in his 
infancy). The Mirza replied that his mother used to say that the 
story was true. And Shaildi ‘AllamI has stated: “Why shall radiance 
of the light of grandeur and magnificence be not patent in the 
illustrious forehead of Emperor Akbar which is the repository of the 
light of sovereignty and the storehouse of the treasure of Divine Power. 
This very Light was reflected in the victories of Babur, and became 
resplendent in the remarkable conquests of Sahib Qiran (Timur). It 
was the same light which sparkled in the princely pearls developed in 
the Oysters in Alanqawa’s Ocean of chastity. Aghur l^an flourished 
in the resplendence of the same light. The same Light has shed its 
lustre in varying degrees from Adam to Nuh. It is not possible for 
any one to detail the miraculous properties and influences of this 
wonderful light. All cannot distinguish it, nor are they able to probe 
into its mysteries’*. It should, however, be evident that if an attribute 
were universally present, all descendants would inherit it from their 
ancestors. But the unique faculty and- attribute recorded by the 
Shaikh is another matter. May God protect us! 

It is stated in the Dabistan that in the year 1000 A.H. (1591-92 
A.D.) it was brought to Emperor Akbar’s notice by Alhian that one 

1 This account of miraculous manifestations by Akbar during his infancy 
and in later year is taken almost verbatim from Akbarnama, Text, I. pp. 186- 
188; Beveridgc*s translation, I, pp. 384-386. 

2 Dabistan, p. 390. The author states that he heard the story at Lahore 
in 1053 A.H. (1643 A.D.) from Ghaznin Khan. For ghaznin Khan see in the 
account of his father Shah Beg Ij^an Agjbun MaSthir-ul-Umara, Text, II, p. 645. 
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thousand years of the Hijrl Era had expired, and that like Shah Isma*Il 
Safavl he should now extirpate his opponents by strong measures. He 
replied that he was working for tranquillity, and hoped that his prin¬ 
ciples would be generally accepted by men’s goodwill, and that they 
would not by force and fear of sword be coerced into accepting Din i- 
Ilaht. Mir Sharif Amuli^ brought forward proofs from the writings 
of Mahmud Khan showing that in the year 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) a 
person (Shakhs) would arise who would introduce the true religion. 
He interpreted this to mean Akbar, for Shakhs^ is equal to 990, 
Hakim Firuz-ud-Din recited this quotation of Nasir Khusrau^. 

Quatrain 

In 999 according to the decree of Fate 

The Stars from all directions shall meet together 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the curtain. 

He also said that when he saw Nasir Khusiau in a vision, he 
asked him who the Lion of God was? He replied: Jalal-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar. Khwaja Maulana of Shiraz, the Divine (/afardan) 
brought a pamphlet by some Sharlfs from Mecca to the effect that 
according to true traditions seven thousand years of the world’s existence 
had passed, and now Was the time for the appearance of the promised 
Mabdi*". He also said that he saw in a vision the Prophet of God 
standing in the Ka^ba while JalaLud-Dln was sitting there. He asked 
the reason and was told that it was now his (Akbar’s) turn, and that 
the Lord of the Age and Master of Laws was Jalal-ul-Akbar. The 
author of the Dabistan Mubadt also says^ that he heard from Ahmad 

I See Maa^tr-nl-Umara, Text, III, pp. 285-290, translation antea, pp. 
811-816. 2 According to Ahjaet. 

3 A Persian poet of the fifth century of Hijra. See Blochmann's transla¬ 
tion of A*in» I (2nd edn.) p. 199, note 2; a translation of the quatrain referred 
to is also given on the same page. Perhaps Hakim Firuz is the Firuza Kabuli of 
Badayunl, op. cit., p. 186. 

4 Based on Badayunl Mnnlakhab-Ht-Tawarikh^ II, Lowe’s translation, 

p. 295. 5 I have not found this passage in Dabistan* 
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ToqbaT—who was one o£ the Chief servants of Khan A‘zani—that 
when novelties (in religious practices) were promulgated and vain 
foundations made current, tlie Mirza out of religious bigotry departed 
from Gujarat for Ka^ba in 100 . A.H. (1593 A.D.). In 1002 A.H. 
(1594 A.D.) lie offered his homage at Lahore and embraced the Divine 
Faith, The reason for this was that one night in the Ka^ba he saw 
in a vision that the Apostle said, “The Ka'ba is the husk, and Akbar 
the kernel. This is a house and he is the householder’’. Still he 
did not propose to return (to India). It happened that one night he 
beheld in a vision that He (?thc Apostle) said to him, “You will not 
depart with honour.” The Sharifs started behaving badly to him, 
and so he was obliged to return and to adopt what he had fled from. 
Hence it is that BadayunT has said, “The going of Mirza was good, 
but his coming back was not so.” An amusing story is told of him 
to the effect that after Emperor Akbar’s death he spoke lightly of 
him. When they questioned him about it he said, “There is no 
doubt about Akbar’s greatness, but I am Akbar’s Abu JahF (Advo- 
catus diaboli),"" 

Finally when the Alhls became too obstreperous, Emperor Akbar 
confined himself to instructing some special persons. The confusion 
of faith consisted in acknowledging one God and in honouring those 
near him, such as the angels and the planets, abstaining from injuring 
living things of all types, and from evil, and the behaving without 
bigotry to all sects. The highest point was to be loyal to their bene¬ 
factor to the extent of sacrificing four things. Property, Life, Honour 
and Religion. Dhulfiqar Ardistanl whose nom-de-flume is Mubad 
has mentioned in his Dabistdn several of the tenets of this religion. 
His book is a collection of the doctrines of the Hindus, the Magis 
and of the sects of Islam. Though at the present day no one avowedly 
belongs to this religion, and also in Akbar’s time no one except certain 
privileged persons were instructed in it, |^an Khan an Mirza ‘Abdur 


I See Hughes Dictionary of Islam, p. 8 where he is described as “An 
implacable adversary of Muhammad’*. 
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Rahim sought an interview and vehemently urging said, “I too am 
an llahi slave.” The Emperor assented and on the eve of the 'Ashn- 
ra^ (loth Muharram) gave him the loving Cup. He also one day 
said to Mir Sadr Jahan Mufti^, “In your heart is the thought ‘There is 
Muhammadanism in the religion which the Sovereign is introducing? 
why don’t you therefore adopt the llahT religion”? Sadr Jahan fell 
at his feet, and said, “For three days I had this thought, but I men¬ 
tioned It to no one. For if he is the true exponent of the Sun, he 
will speak of his own accord. God be praised that this has happened.” 
With his two sons he embraced the Divine Religion. Now-a-days 
the religion has been forgotten in this part of the world, for which 
God be praised! Shaikh ‘Allaml has written at length on the subject 
in the Akbarnama^; a summary of it is given here. One group of 
people charged that Unique of God’s servants, who is the glory of this 
race, with claiming the Godhead. Apparently they were led into the 
error by the circumstances that some of the leaders of the concord— 
who were of the school of NasTr, and had the enthusiasm of Husain 
son of Mansur—recognized and spoke of the Khediv of spirt*’ ality 
as the “witness of God” {Mazhar-i-Haqq), The occupant of the 
throne of Fortune in view of the principle of “Peace with all” (Suluh 
kulli) did not in any way rebuke the idle talkers and the distracted 
individuals. Some of them conjectured that the Prince of the age had 
the desire of claiming to be the prophet of the incomparable Deity. 
The proof of this imagination was that the Shahinshah was always 
introducing noble laws, and pointing out the discrepancies in the 
doubtful statements of the ancients. When the fact of the foolish 
talk of these two factions came to the Emperor’s hearing, he said 
repeatedly, “How could it enter the narrow thoughts of the ignorant 

1 Sec Hughes Dictionary of Islamy p. 25 for AshUra. It is the loth 
day of Muharram, and is observed as a voluntary day of fasting. 

2 For Sadr Jahan see Badayuni, Text, III, pp. 141,142; Haig’s translation, 
III, pp. 198-200^ and note 3 on p. 198. 

3 The following account is extracted almost verbatim from Akbarnama, 
Text, III, pp. 271-273; Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 397-400. 
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that recent creatures belonging to a dependent existence and of feeble 
intellect should ascribe to themselves a share in Divinity? And mem¬ 
bers of the leaders of humanity—who by thousands of miracles have 
expounded the prophetic office—have come into the world. Have 
times changed and cycles elapsed chat an opinion like this should be 
cherished and generally accepted, and the dust of unbelief be not yet 
laid. How could such a notion find a place in my mind.” Another 
set of them imagined that the Prince of Horizons regarded with dis¬ 
favour the Muhammadan religion. The sole evidence for this was 
that the wise sovereign out of tolerant disposition, general benevolence 
and all-embracing majesty received all classes of mankind with affec¬ 
tion. In regard to religious matters and spiritual doctrines he 
searched for evidence from the sages of all religions and the ascetics 
of all faiths. Above all, at the time when the Christian philosophers 
assailed the orthodox [Muttafiqqhan) of the day in the sublime assem¬ 
blies, people became very suspicious (regarding Akbar’s religious 
beliefs). This was in spite of the fact that the honour and respect 
which this appreciative personality always extended to the family of 
the Prophet had rarely been found in the case of other monarchs. 
Many of the Saiyids had been raised to high offices. Nor did he 
permit that any member of this family should lay his head on the 
holy feet, or rub his forehead on the threshold of fortune. Another 
set accused that candid believer of Shi‘aism—The cause of stumbling 
of this sec was that in the sublime assemblies the arguments of two 
sects, like those of other sects, were discussed; and the wise Emperor 
from equity and truth selected without any bias what was preferable. 

Verse 

When a statement is well supported by argument, 

It is unfortunate, if you do not listen to it. 

The favour shown to the Iranians, most of whom belonged to that 
sect (Shia*), increased the suspicion, and the favour extended to the 
Turanians as a matter of routine remained hidden to the bigoted eyes 
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o£ that set. Another faction reproached the Caravan-leader of the 
God-knowing with being of the Brahman (Hindu) religion. The 
ground for this improper notion was that this experienced monarch 
as a result of his very tolerant and catholic nature had received Hindu 
sages into his intimacy, and for political and administrative reasons 
increased the ranks of Hindus and for the good of the country had 
shown them kindness. Three things supported the gossips of the 
evil minded: (1) For the increase of knowledge sages of all religions 
were allowed in the royal assemblies, and as each religion has some 
good in it, each received some praise. Out of a spirit of justice the 
bad practices of any sect could not weave a veil over its merits, (ii) 
The dictum of “Peace with All** was honoured at the court of the 
Caliphate, and different tribes of mankind of various natures gained 
spiritual and material success, (iii) The evil nature and crooked ways 
of the base ones of the Age. So ends the narrative. 

It will be clear to the judicious that whatever is written above is 
taken from the writings of the Shail^. He lays great stres on the 
fact that the root cause of that breadth of religious opini^ and of 
the maxim of “Peace with All** was that all classes of mankind {lit, 
the humid and the dry) might be treated with forbearance. Good 
God! The management of worldly affairs—which arc not eternal—is 
regarded of such importance that no individual can venture to have 
an independent opinion {i,e, different from that of the Emperor). In 
the affairs of Faith, which are of greater consequence, dissembling 
and connivance have no other foundation than levity and indiffer- 
enceh 


I Apparently the author as a strict Muhammadan could not look with 
favour on toleration in religious observances, and regarded it as the result of 
laxity and indifference. 
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(MIRZA SULTAN SAP AVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 581-583). 

He was the younger brother of Mirza Naii^ar' of Qandahar and 
the son-in-law of Islam I^an Mashhadr. When during the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, the latter was appointed Governor of the provinces 
in the Deccan, Mirza Sultan was promoted to the rank of 1,000 foot 
with -^00 horse, and sent with the said ^an. After the death of 
Islam Khan he returned to the Court, and was gratified by an increase 
in his rank. In the 24th year, he, m succession to Mirza Murad 
Kam his cousin, was appointed Qurbegt (Keeper of the Arsenal), and 
served in this post for a long time. When in the 30th year Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur was deputed to chastise ‘Adil Shah 
and to devastate his country, and an auxiliary army was sent under 
the command of Mu‘azzam ^an Mir Jumla, Mirza Sultan was also 
promoted to the rank‘‘ of 3,000 foot with 1,500 horse, and deputed 
with the forces. When, at the instance of Data Shikoh, the auxiliary 
army returned, the Mirza—who through the favours of the Prince 
(Aurangzlb) had developed sincere bonds of service for him—did not 
leave him but stayed back in Aurangabad. When about the same 
time the march to Upper India was arranged as a matter of urgent 
necessity. Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzani was appointed Governor of 
the Deccan, and Aurangzlb raising the rank of the Mirza to 4,000 
foot with 2,000 horse by an increase of 1,000 foot with 500 horse, 
sent him back from Phulhcrl to Aurangabad to^ serve loyally with the 
prince. Afterwards when the flag of ‘Alamgir’s fortune rose from 
the sky of the ^ilafat, and the thorn of the enemies was uprooted, 
so that the small and great flourished under its shelter, Mirza Sultan 

1 See Maathir-ul-Vmara. Text, Ill, pp. 555 " 557 ; transkition antea, pp. 
388, 389. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 162-167, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, 
pp. 694-696. 

3 ^Amal Salih, III, p. 236. 

4 *Alamgtrnama, p 46. 
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hastened to the Court form the Deccan, and did homage^. In the 
9th year, he was granted an increase of 1,000 horse in his rank, and 
was appointed^ to accompany Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam, who, 
on receipt of the news that Shah ‘Abbas, II was coming to invade 
India, was hurriedly sent to Kabul. The prince had not yet left 
Lahore when news was received that the Shah of Iran had died of cjuinsy 
{KhPtnaq). In the beginning of the loth year the Khan returned in 
attendance on the prince and did homage*^ At this time the prince 
was appointed to tlie government of the Deccan — which indeed was 
his appanage, and from where he had come to the Court in the end of 
the 8th year in obedience to summons. At the time the Deccan had 
been given to the charge of Raja Jai Singh, who was engaged in 
chastising ‘Adil Shah, and who was asked as hitherto to carry on tlic 
government. Mirzil Sultan was granted a robe of honour, and 
permitted to go to his assignment in order that alter settlin '■ the 
affairs there he might proceed to the Deccan to serve'* with the pr. ce. 
He spent a long time there. The year of his death is not recorded, 
but he probably died in the Deccan, for his tomb is situated outside 
Aurangabad rear Jaisinghpura on the road to the fort of Daulatabad. 
His son was Mirza SacIr-uchDin Muhammad’’ f^an Bakhshi whose 
account has been written separately. 

RAO SOR BHORTIYA 
(Vol. II, pp. 21 1-21 2). 

He was the son of Rai Rai Singh/Rathdr, the Zamtndar of Bikanir. 
By the end of the reign of Emperor Jahangir he had been promoted to 
the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In the isc year of Emperor 
Shah Jahan’s reign when he came to do homage^ his rank was advanced 

1 This was in the 5th year of the reign, see "Alamgirn^ma, p. 873. 

2 Op. cit., p. 976. 3 Op. cit., p. 1031. 4 Op. cit., p. 1038. 

5 His name in the account is Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi, see Maatfnr' 
ul'Umaray Text, III, pp. 692-694; translation anteay pp. 772, 773. 

6 Maa^ir-ul-Umaray Text, II, pp. 148-154; translation anteay pp. 566-571. 
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to ^,000 with 2,500 horse, and he was honoured with tlic gift of a 
flag and a drum*. He was deputed^ against Nadhr Muhammad 
KJhan—who had advanced with an army on Kabul—with Mahabat 
Khan Khan Khanan. As Nadlir Muhammad f^an had retreated 
from that territory before their arrival, tliey also, in accordance with 
orders, returned. Later he proceeded*'' with ‘Abdullah Kh an Bahadur 
to punish Jujhar Singh, who because of some groundless suspicion 
had fled from the Court. In the 2nd year he was deputed against 
Khan Jahan Lodi who had left Akbarabatl (Agra) through the currency 
of some baseless whispers. In the 3rd year he was granted an increase 
of 500 horse, and senC with Shayista Khan in one of the three armies 
which were appointed to devastate the territory of die Nizani'iil-Miilk. 
In the battle near Bir, when A‘zam i^an attacked ^}an Jahan LodT, 
he rendered good service. In the ,4th year of the reign, correspond¬ 
ing to 1040 A.H., 1630-31 A.D., he died. The Emperor promoted 
his son Karan to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and granted 
him the Jagtr of his homeland Bikanir with the title of Rao. Satr 
Sal another son had the rank of 500 with 200 horse'L A separate 
biography® of Rao Karan has been given. 

(RAJA) SORAJ MAL 
(Vol. II, pp. 176-179). 

He was the eldest son of Raja^ Basu. As his unseemly behaviour 
and turbulent nature brought about a rupture between the son and 
the father, the Raja, owing to a suspicion which was strengthened by 

1 Badshahnlma, I, pr. i, p, 120. 

2 Op. cit., p. 212. ^ O'p. cit., p. 242. 

4 Of. cit., pp. 295,296. 

5 His death, and the ranks and laglrs granted to his sons arc recorded in 
the same work. of. cit.^ p. 398. 

6 Maathir-ul-Vmar^. Text, II, pp. 287-291; Beveridge & Prashad’s 
translation, I, pp. 764-766. 

7 Maathir-ul-UmarS, Text, 11 , pp. 157-160; Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 

39 ^- 394 - 
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his improper actions, at last put him in prison. On his father’s 
death—as there was no other worthy son among the progeny— 
Hmperor Jahangir for the sake of the management of the ZamJndarl 
and the guarding of that territory, granted him the title of Raja and 
the rank of 2,000, and bestowed on him—without his having to share 
these with any other relations—the estates of the entire Zamtndarl 
and the treasures and goods which his father had accumulated over 
a period of many^ years. He was deputed^ with Murtada Khan 
Shaikh Farid who was appointed to capture the Kangra fort. When 
through the Shaikh’s exertions the garrison were hard pressed, and 
Suraj Mai saw that victory was at hand, he adopted a non-cooperative 
and obstructive attitude and started intrigues and strifes with the 
men of the said ^an. Murtada Khan reported to the Court that 
signs of rebelliousness and bad will were apparent from the behaviour 
of Suraj Mai. As the presence of a capable leader such as Murtada 
Kh an with a large force in that hilly area would not permit of the 
success of Suraj Mai’s plans of disorder and sedition, he wrote to 
Prince Shah Jahan to the effect that Murtada fGian at the instigations 
of selfish persons was not on good terms with him, and was seeking 
to discredit him by accusing him of various offences including sedition. 
He, therefore, prayed that in order to save the unfortunate servant 
from destruction and to preserve him, he might be recalled to the 
Court. About the same time, in the beginning of the iithycar, 
Murtada Khan died, and the conquest of the fort was delayed. Suraj 
Mai was summoned^ in accordance with the recommendation of the 
prince, and was received with favour. About the same time he was 
deputed^ under the said prince to the Deccan expedition, and on his 
return from there he as a result of various influences was appointed® 
Caretaker for the conquest of Kangra. Though his re-appointment 
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1 Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation), II, pp. 54 » 55- 

2 Op. cit., I, p. 283. 

3 Op. cit., p. 311, but his name is misprinted as Suraj Singh. 

4 Op. cit., p. 337. 5 Op. cit., pp. 388,389. 
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to that hill country was an injudicious and careless decision, yet as that 
affair had been assigned to the prince, the latter sent him there under 
the command of his own Bal^shT Shah Qiili Khan Muhammad Taqi. 
As soon as his desire was achieved, he started to give trouble to Shah 
Quit Khan, and sent a representation to the prince stating that he 
found it impossible to get on with the commander, and that the 
latter would not be able to achieve success. If another commander 
was nominated in his place, the fort would be easily conquered. 
Consequently Shah Quli Khan was recalled to the Court, and Raja 
Bikramajlt^—who was a leading officer of the realm—was sent there 
with a fresh force. 

Suraj Mai taking advantage of the interval upto the time of 
arrival of the Raja, at first gave leave to large numbers of imperial 
servants on the ground that their equipment as a result of long service 
had become useless, and that they should therefore hurry back to their 
assignment, and till the arrival of the Raja re*equip themselves Then 
he showed open signs of rebellion and extended the hand of oppres¬ 
sion. He attacked many of the Parganas of the Daman-i-Koh (valley) 
—which were in the assignment of I‘timad-ud-Daulah, and took 
possession of whatever cash and goods he could find there. Saiyid 
Safi Barah and other auxiliaries—who in spite of having been granted 
leave had not yet left for their Jagirs —stood firm together with their 
relations, and were martyred. Some were wounded and others found 
safety in flight^. 

When in the end of the 13th year Raja Bikramajit arrived in that 
territory, that unscrupulous diplomat (Suraj Mai) sought to spin out 
the time by flattery and vulpine tricks. The Raja, who w^as fully 
cognisant of the true position, paid no heed to his talks and bravely 
went forward. Suraj Mai because of ill luck and not being able to 
solve the weighty problem, very courageously and bravely started to 

I THztik^i-Jahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge's translation), II, pp. 25,26, and 

55 * 56 , 

Op, ciL, pp. 56,57. 
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fight. In a short struggle large numbers of his men were killed and 
he took to flight. The forts of Mau’ and Mahrl on whose impregna¬ 
bility he had relied were reduced without much trouble, and the 
territory which he had inherited from his ancestors was taken possession 
of by the imperial forces. In his wretched flight he sought shelter 
in ravines which were difficult of access, and lived dishonoured and 
discredited'. In this state of vagrancy he died and went to hell. 

(RAJA) SORAJ SINGH RATHOR 
(Vol. II, pp. i79'-i83). 

He was a son of Udai Singh^ alias the Mota (fat) Raja, son of 
Maldco Zamlndar of Marwar. Marwar is a district of the province 
of Ajmer; it is loo kos long and 6o broad, and the Sarkars Ajmir, 
Jodhpur, Sirohl, Nagor, and Bikanir are included in it. The Ral was 
one of the influential Rajas of India, and was famed for the number 
of his troops and their equipment. It is stated that when Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dln Sam after disposing of Pithora went to fight with Jai Chand, the 
Raja of Qannauj, the latter took to flight, but was drowned in the 
Ganges which was in flood. His descendants fell on evil times. 
Sahiya, his brother’s son was in Shamsabad, and he too with many 
others went to annihilation. Three sons of his Sutik, Asothama and 
Uchcha went off to Gujarat, and rested for a while in Pall near Sdjat. 
At the time people of the Mina tribe came to plunder the inhabitants 
who were Brahmans, the sons came forward, fought bravely and 
defeated the Minas. The Brahmans converted them, and washed off 
the dust of distress. When they had collected materials, they took 
possession, by their expeditious movement, of the country of Kher 
from the Gohal tribe. Sutik separated and captured Idar from the 
Minas, while Uchcha went to Baglana and took that territory from the 
Kolls; their progeny settled down in these areas. Asdthama remained 
in Marwar, and his descendants gradually rose to importance. Ral 

I Op, cil„ pp. 74,75. 

a See Blochinann's translation of A^in, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 474, 475. 
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MaldeS was the i6th descendant. After his death Chandar S5n his 
younger son became his successor. In the 15th year of Emperor 
Akbar’s reign, the Emperor came to Ajmir, and after performing a 
pilgrimage to the shrine (of Mu‘in-ud'Dln ChishtI), he went off 
to Nagor, and concentrated his attention on the settlement of that 
territory. Chandar SEn waited upon him^ there. In the 19th year 
when his rebellious Intentions were reported, a number of officers were 
sent against him, Kala, his brother’s son, who was in the city of 
Sojat, being harassed by the pursuing force submitted, and joined the 
imperial forces. When the royal army after the conquest of Mahe- 
swara engaged in the siege of Siwana^, another army was detailed to 
chastise Chandar S^n; he, however, retreated into the hilly country. 
In the 21 St year, Kala, his brother’s son, collected a force, and streng¬ 
thened the fort of Wankur. Shahbaz Khan Kambu attacked and 
captured the fort^. In the 25th year, when Chandar Sen stirred up 
strife, he was defeated by Payanda ^an Mughal, who with other 
ficf-holdcrs had been appointed to chastise'* him. But Udai Singh 
alias the MSta Raja put the ring of servitude in his car, and gave his 
daughter Manmatl in marriage to Sultan Salim; Sultan Khurram 
(Shah Jahan) was her'* child. After that Udai Singh was greatly in 
royal favour, and was exalted by the grant as Jagtr of his homeland, 
the territory of Jodhpur. In the 23rd year, he went with Sadiq Khan 
to chastise Raja Madhukar Bundela. In the 28th year he was deputed 
with Bair am Iran’s son Mirza Khan to settle Gujarat and put down 
Muzaffar I^an Gujarati. In the 38th year he was appointed** to 
chastise the Zamtndar of Sirohl. In the 40th year he died. He had 

1 Akbarnama, II, Beveridge’s translation, p. 518. 

2 Set Akbarnama. III, pp. 113,11 4 for a more detailed account, see also 
P* 155. 

3 Op. cit,^ pp. 224,225 and 237,238. 

4 Of. cit.t p. 466. 

5 Of. cit., p, 921, note 2 where the date of his birth is given as 5th 
January, i 59 *» and it is stated that he was born at Lahore, 

6 Of, cit., p, 985. 
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attained the rank of i ,000. Four of his wives burnt themselves with 
his corpse^. After his death his son Suraj Singh was appointed to a 
suitable rank. 

When Prince Murad was appointed Governor of Gujarat, Suraj 
Singh also was detailed^ there. In the 42nd year, when most of the 
Gujarat fief-holders, accompanied Prince Murad to the Deccan, and 
Bahadur, the eldest son of Muzaffar Gujarati, collecting a number of 
vagabonds, attacked a number of towns and villages, Suraj Singh start¬ 
ed from Ahmadabad to fight. Both drew up their forces, but Bahadur 
lost courage, and fled without® fighting. When on Prince Murad’s 
death. Prince Daniyal was appointed to the Deccan, Suraj Singh was 
nominated to accompany him. In the 45th year he was sent^ by the 
prince with Daulnt Khan Lodi to punish Raju Dcccani. In the 47th 
year he accompanied Khan Khanan ‘Abdur Rahim to chastise Khuda- 
wand ^an the Abyssinian, who was creating a disturbance in Pathrl 
and Palam®. As he rendered good service there, in the 48th year 
he, on the recommendations of Prince Daniyal and Khan Kjianan was 
granted a drum. In the 3rd year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign he did 
homage®, and in the 4th year his rank was advanced to 4,000 foot 
with 2,000 horse, and was deputed with other Aiansabdars to help 
Khan Khanan the Governor of the Deccan. In the 8th year he accom¬ 
panied Prince Khurram on the expedition against the Rana, and later 
was sent with the said prince on the Deccan Campaign. In the loth 
year, he returned to the Court, and was promoted to the rank of 
5,000^. After the affair of Kishan Singh his brother—which has been 
described in detail in the biography® of Kishan Singh—he was grant- 

I. Op. cit., pp. 1027,1028. 2 Op. cit.t p. 1043. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 1083, where it is stated that there “was some fighting 
among the skirmishers*’. 

4 Opt cit., p. 1154* 5 Op. cit.y p. 1199. 

6 THztik^i-Jahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge's translation), I, pp. li^o^i^i. 

7 Op. cit.t p. 288. 

8 Ma^thir-HbUmara, Text, III, pp. 150-152, Beveridge & Prashad's 
translation, I, pp. 829, 830. 
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cd leave of two months for going to his homeland. After that he with 
his son Gaj Singh did homage, and was detailed' to the Deccan 
command. In the i^th year, corresponding to 1028 A.H., 1619 
A.D., he died“ there. A separate account'^ of his son, Gaj Singh, 
has been included in this work. 

(RAT) SURJAN HARA 
(Vol. II, pp. 113-116). 

The Haras are a branch of the Chauhan tribe, and Haravatl** — 
which is another name for the Sarkar of Ranthambhor in the province 
of Aimir—includes the estates of their ZamlndarL Originally he was 
a servant of the Rana. During Emperor Akbar’s reign he lived 
proudly in the Ranthambhor fort, and was sure of his position*. When 
the Emperor after taking Chittor proceeded in the end of the 13th 
year for the conquest of Ranthambhor, he himself went and inspected 
the surroundings of the fort from the hillock, and ordered the erection 
of batteries round it. In the course of a montli after the completion 
of sabats the fort was captured. 

It is stated that in the end of the month of Ramadan Emperor 
said that if the garrison did not surrender that day, the fort on the 
morrow—which was the ‘Id day—would be the qabaq-bazi (archery 
or gunnery) target. Surjan became frightened and losing heart sent as 
emissaries to the Presence his sons Duda and Bhoj together with a 
number of his officers. After the interview orders were passed for 

1 Tuzuk'i'Jahangtrtt translation, 1 , p. 293. 

2 Ibid, II, pp. 99, 100. 

3 Maathir-uUlJmara, Text, II, pp. 223-226; Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 

570-572. 

4 For Haravati see Tod —Annals and Antiquities of RajasChan (London, 
1914 edn), IL p. 355 where he states that it consists of two principalities, Kotah 
and Bimdi. 

5 Taken from Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 87,88; Beveridge's translation, 

n. p. 133*. 
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presenting both of them with robes of honour. When they were 
taken out of the royal enclosure for putting on the IGiil^ats, one 
of the companions, whose brain was deranged, thought that an 
order had been issued for the arrest of Surjan’s sons. Conse¬ 
quently out of loyalty he lost control and drew his sword. 
One of the servants 6 i Raja Bhagwan Das tried to restrain him, 
but that mad man used his sword on him. He ran to the royal 
enclosure, and wounded Puran Mai son of Kan ShaiHiawat and two 
others, and with his sword cut into two Shaikh Baha’-ud-Din Majdhfib 
Badayuni. Thereupon a servant of Muzaffar Khan killed him. 

The sons of Surjan were stricken with remorse at this occurrence, 
but as they were innocent, the Emperor excused them, and after 
granting them robes of honour allowed them to return to their father. 
Ral Surjan after the return of his sons begged that one of the nobles 
might be sent to lead him to the Presence. Thereupon the Emperor 
appointed Husain QulT ^an to this duty. Ral Surjan received the 
Khan with due ceremony and respect and came with him to the Pre¬ 
sence; after making obeisance, he received innumerable favours. After 
that he returned to the fort for three days to bring out the necessary 
goods; and surrendered the fort to royal servants^ He was granted 
the fief of Garha, and in the 20th year Chunar in place of Garha was 
assigned to him^ as his JagJr, 

When Duda, his elder son, went without permission to his home¬ 
land Bundl, and began to oppress the people, and although a force 
had earlier been sent for his chastisement^, yet in the 22nd year the 
Emperor decided on the conquest of Bundl, and appointed Zain Khan 
Kokaltfish with Rai Surjan to this expedition. After the conquest 
of Bundl Rai Surjan returned to the Court*, and was promoted to the 


1 The account ot the conquest of tlie Ranthambhor fort is based on 
Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 335-338; Beveridge’s translation, II. pp. 490-495. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 158; Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 223. 

3 Op. cit., Text, 184; translation, pp. 258. 

4 Op^ cit., Text, pp. 201.202; translation, pp. 284,285. 
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rank of 2,000. Duda after this failure always followed the wrong 
road, and the dust of dissension was stirred up by him. At last in 
the 23rd year, at the request of Shahbaz Khan Kambu he was pardon¬ 
ed, and he waited on the Emperor. The Emperor left him in the 
Panjab, and returned to the CapitaP. At that time Duda becoming 
suspicious absconded. He died in the 30th year of the reign®. 


TAHAWWUR KH AN MIRZA MAHMOD 
(Vol. I, pp. 484-486). 

He was one of the noble Saiyids of holy Mashhad. He arrived 
in India during the reign of Emperor Akbar, and through his good 
fortune being introduced to that noble ruler was appointed to the rank 
of 500. Afterwards when Jahangir became the emperor, it so 
happened that a tiger, which had been shot, was brought into the 
august assembly. A discussion was started about the hair at the back 
of the tiger’s® head, and it was remarked that it was so thick that it 
could not be cut through at one blow. Strong-limbed young men on 
a signal from the Emperor wielded their swords with all their might, 
but only produced a gash. The Mlrza was standing there, and he 
said to those who had the right of audience that if he were permitted, 
he also would try with his sword. As he had an insignificant-looking 
body, the Emperor said, “In the name of God! (Bisam Allah) let us 
sec (what you can do?)”. The Mlrza severed the head of the tiger so 
dcxtrously, that there were cheers and acclamations from every side. 
Mlrza M ihmud thereafter was known as Sher hadUntm (the tiger 

1 Op. cit., Text, p. 246; translation, pp. 356,357. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 468; translation, p. 706. Beveridge has throughout 
transcribed his name incorrectly as Danda. 

3 There is no mention of Tahawwur Khan Mirza Mahmud or of the 
incidents mentioned in the above account in the TtizHk-i-Jahangirl translated 
by Rogers & Beveridge. 

In David Price s translation of the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir^ p. 92, it is 
mentioned that the animal must have been a lion. 
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bisecter) amongst all and sundry. He was unique for his strength as 
an archer, and famous all over for his prowess. No one could com¬ 
pete with him. The athletes of the age yielded under his com¬ 
pression, and the mighty fell before his onset. 

It is stated that Mirza ShamsT Jahangir Qull Khan^ son of Mirza 
‘AzTz K 5 ka had brought a bow from Gujarat, and strong men, how¬ 
ever much they tried, were unable to draw its bow-string. As soon 
as the Mirza put his hand on the string he drew it up to his ear, and 
the back of the bow was nearly broken. From that day the Emperor 
called him Shai^ Kaman (The ShaiHi of the Bow). Wonderful 
stories are told about his archery. Emperor Jahangir in the Jahangir- 
ndma, which he himself composed, has mentioned his feats, but the 
author is unable to remember the details at the time of writing. 
When he had risen high in the Emperor’s estimation, he was appoint¬ 
ed to one of the faujddrls on the borders of Panjab, he fought there 
bravely, and was victorious. As a reward he was granted the title of 
Tahawwur Kh an. During the time of Emperor Shah Jahan his brain 
went wrong, and he became mad. His sons kept him in confinement 
and he died at Lahore. He wrote clear Nasta'tiq“ very beautifully, 
and was also good at writing verses. Pleasant jests and several stories 
arc current about him. It is said that he one day arranged a feast, 
and invited people for a feed, Aqa Rashida\ who was the sister’s 
son of the famous Mir ‘Imad, and was a master of NastaHiq writing, 
was also present. A discussion arose between the two. The Khan 
all at once went into his chamber, and shortly afterwards returning 

1 For ail account of Jahangir Quli Khan see Maathir-Hl-Vmarhy Text, I, 
pp. 524,525, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 729-730. The bow is 
mentioned in Price, op. cit., p, 93, but the anecdote about archery is not 
recorded there. 

2 The word Jal't as explained by Blochmann, A^in^ I (2nd cdn.), p. 106, 
note 4, "is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and written 
with a full pen of ink.’* 

3 See Rieu, Cat, Manuscripts Brit^ Musettm, II, 786c, 787 and 519b 
where there is a note about ‘Imad. 
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with a drawn sword stood at the Aqa’s head. He said, have 
heard that you deny having been my pupil.” The Aqa was greatly 
frightened, and at once replied, “My Khan, what do you order?” He 
replied, “In the presence of the distinguished men, and with them as 
witnesses write a confession to the effect that you arc my pupil.” The 
Aqa willy-nilly wrote out a confession, and so escaped from his 
tyranny. 


TA KH TA BEG SARDAR I^AN 
(Vol. I, pp. 481. 482). 

He was one of the single-fighters (yakha) of Mirza Hakim’. In 
the battle which the Mirza fought against the armies of Emperor 
Akbar, he did great deeds, and became well known for his bravery. 
After the Mlrza*s death Takhta Beg, in the 30th year of the reign of 
that Emperor, came to the Court^ with the Mirza*s sons, and 
received all kinds of favours. Afterwards he was deputed to the 
Kabul Suba, and with Kanwar Man Singh and Zain Khan K 5 ka did 
great service in chastising the Yusufzals*’ and the Tarlkis (Raushanis). 
As he had rendered outstanding service, he in the 39th year was 
attached to Prince Sultan Salim, and was given a Jagtr in the pro¬ 
vince^ of Lahore. Later, on being appointed Thanadaroi Peshawar he 
punished the Tarlkis on several occasions. As he had given a good 
account of himself, he was granted the title of I^an in the 49th year. 
After the accession of Emperor Jahangir, and when the news of the 
coming of Husain Shamlfi, ruler of Herat, with a large army and 
besieging the Qandahar fort was received at the Court, he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 2,000®, granted the title of Sardar Khan, and 

1 Half-brother of Emperor Akbar. 

2 Akharnama, Text, III, p. 473, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 713. 

3 Op. cit., Text, pp. 513, 521, 526, 565, translation, pp. 781, 794 » 853 - 

4 Op. cit.. Text, D, 649, translation, p. 998. 

5 This is incorrect; he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 from that of 
2,500 in the first year, vide Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuztik-i- 

116 
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deputed with Mirza GhazI Beg to help Shah Beg Khan Governor of 
Qandahar. As by the time of their arrival, the Iranian army had left 
the fort, and retired to its own territory, he was appointed Governor of 
Qandahar’ in place of Shah Beg Khan. After a short time in the 
3rd year corresponding to 1016 A.H. (1607 A.D.) he died^ there. 
His sons Hayat l^an, and Hidayat KJhan received minor appoint¬ 
ments. 

TAQARRUB KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 490-493). 

His name was HakTm Daud, and he was the son of Hakim 
‘Inayat Ullah. He was tlie foremost pupil of Mirza Muhammad the 
father of Hakim Maslh-uz-Zaman. After his father’s death he, 
on account of his great skill and experience as a physician, became 
an intimate companion of Shah ‘Abbas I, and was at the head of the 
Shah’s physicians. After the death of that great sovereign, he was 
through the machinations of his enemies ill treated by Shah Safi, and 
as he also did not receive proper consideration from Shah ‘Abbas II— 
who was still young—he became averse to staying on in Iran. Osten¬ 
sibly he gave out his intention of going on pilgrimage, but in reality 
he proceeded to the Court of Emperor Shah Jahiin from ‘Iraq via 
Basra, and disembarked at the port of Lahcrl (Lari, in Sindh). In 
the 17th year 1053 A.H. (1643 A.D.) he presented himself at the 
Court, and was appointed to the rank of 1,000, and received 
Rs. 20,000 as a present’. 

lahangtri, I, p. 31, and later in the same year granted the title of Sardar Khan 
and sent with Mirza Ghazi to Qandahar, of, cit,, p. 71. 

1 Of. cit., p. 86. 

2 Of. cit.y p. 151. The grant of half his rank to his sons is recorded on 
the same page. Also see Blochmann, A^iriy I (2nd cdn.), p. 523, where his 
name is given as Takjbta Beg Kabuli. 

3 The above account is taken almost verbatim from his biography in 
BsJshahnSmat II, p. 75 ^» where, however, it is stated that he came to India 
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By a fortunate coincidence Begam Sahib—who was loved by 
Emperor Shah Jahan more than all his sons—was, only twenty days 
before his arrival, going to her bed-chamber after waiting upon her 
father. Suddenly the corner of her dress caught fire* from a lamp which 
was lighted iti the portico on the way. As the clothes of the ladies 
of the fdarem of honour arc extremely delicate, and fragrant oils 
arc sprinkled on them, the flames shot out and caught all over the 
dress. Although four (female) servants, who were in attendance, 
took all possible steps to extinguish the flames, but as their dresses 
also caught fire they were obliged to look after themselves. Before 
others could know of this accident, and water could be brought, the 
back and both sides of the body, and both the arms of the Princess 
were burnt. In great anguish the Emperor himself undertook the 
task of nursing, and in the first instance had recourse to spiritual 
remedies. From the first to the third day 5,000 muhars (gold coins) 
and 5,000 rupees were distributed as alms to the poor each day. 
Until convalescence large sums were spent in charity, and seven lacs of 
rupees of government dues*^, for which debtors in detention were respon¬ 
sible, were remitted. It was also ordered that after this 1,000 rupees a 
day, or 360,000 rupees a year should be distributed to tlie poor as alms 

after performing the pilgrimage. See also id. pp. 367, 368, where it is 

stated that he arrived at tlie Court 20 days after the accident, but the rank 
to which he was appointed is given as 1,500 with 200 horse. The year in the 
text is incorrectly given as 1053 instead of 1054 A.D. 

1 The burning took place on 27th Muharram, 1054 A.H. (5th April, 
^644 A.D.). A detailed account is given in Badshahnama, II, pp.363-369. 
In Khafi I£han, I, pp. 598-600 die year of accident is given as 1053 A.D., 
and it is stated that two of the four maidservants who tried to extinguish the 
flames died of their injuries. Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 
edn.), p. 190, apparently on Stewart’s authority states that she was cured 
by the treatment of an English physician named Gabriel Boughton, but this is 
incorrect, see Irvine’s note in Storia do Mogoryl, p 219. Boughton treated 
one of Shuja‘*s ladies. 

2 ^Ain-HUmal. From Badshahnama, II, p. 365 it appears that criminals 
were also released. 
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on behalf of the Princess. Afterwards bodily remedies were resorted 
to, and physicians and surgeons came from all quarters, and applied 
themselves to cure the patient. 

Hakim Daud, whose arrival at such a time was a lucky coinci¬ 
dence, made use of proper remedies for various diseases which develop¬ 
ed from the burns, such as lazum tab (hectic fever), lainat taba,^ 
(intermittent fever), and tahabhauj itraf chashm“ (swellings round the 
eyes). He became an object of praise and felicitation. On the occa¬ 
sion of the festival to celebrate the convalescence he was raised to the 
rank of i,ooo with 200 horse, received various other gifts, and 
gained a position of trust with the Emperor. Further all offerings 
(to the Emperor) on Fridays were for one year assigned to him. In 
the 20th year he received the liigh title of Taqarrub ^an, and in 
the 23rd year his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 800 horse. In 
the 26th year he displayed his great skill in treating AkbarabadI 
Mahal‘\ and in addition to an increase of 500 m his rank received a 
present of Rs. 30,000. In the 27th year his rank was increased to 
4,000 with 3,000 horse. In the 31st year when the Emperor was 
afflicted with strangury and as a result of use of cooling medicines 
this ended in diabetes and great weakness of the body; no prescriptions 
of the ablest physicians proved of any use. But for the relief of 
strangury much benefit was derived from the use of manna (shlr-khisht) 
which was ably prescribed by Taqarrub IGian. In accordance with a 
presage, the Emperor changed his residence, and in Muharram 1068 
A.H. (October, 1657 A.D.) came from the Capital to Agra, and by 
taking ma -ulAahm (essence of meat) and strong soups recovered his 
health. Taqarrub ^an was promoted to the exalted rank of 5,000, 
and beat loudly the drum of his high office. After the throne of India 


I Badshahnama, II, p. 368. 2 Op, cit.y p. 368. 

3 One of Shah Jahaii’s wives. Her name was 'Izz-un-Nisa Begam, see 
Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 45. She died on 28th January, 
1678 (4th Dhul Hijjah, 1088 A.H.), vide Madthir'i-^Alarngiriy p. 160, and not 
29th January, 1677, as stated by Beale. 
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was adorned by the accession of Emperor Aurangzib, and Shah Jahan 
was kept in rctir^iient in the Agra fort, Taqarrub j^iin who had 
made excellent endeavours in treating Sliah Jahan, and had become 
fully acquainted with his constitution received a reward of 30,000 
ashraflsy and was again the recipient of royal favours. He was 
appointed to complete the cure, and to restore Shah Jahan to health. 
After this he, for some reason, became the object of censure by 
Emperor Aurangzib, and for a time lived in retirement. In the 
beginning of the 5th year Emperor AurangzTb suffered from a severe 
attack of fever, and became extremely weak. On this occasion, 
Taqarrub Khan was again restored to favour, and made the recipient 
of gifts and bounties even though he was not asked to treat the 
Emperor^ He was, however, allowed to pay his respects. In the 
same year, 1073 A.H. (1662 A.D.) he died^. His son Muhammad 
‘All was relieved of his mourning dress by the grant of a robe of 
honour by the Emperor. He also had been dismissed from office on 
account of his father’s faults, but was now restored to the rank of 
1,500 with 200 horse. As he became the envy of the leading men of 
the time owing to his close association with the Emperor, a separate 
account*’ about him has been included. 

TARBIYAT mAN ‘ABDUR RAHIM 
(Vol. I, pp. 483, 484). 

He was the son of Qaini Khan, son of Muqlm Klian, son of 
Shujii‘at Khan/* of Akbar’s time. Miiqim Khan was appointed to a 
suitable rank on the death of his father, and towards the end of 
Emperor Akbar’s reign reached the rank of 700. Later, Emperor 

1 "Alamgirnama, p. 749. 

2 Op. cit., p. 757, and Maathir’-i-*Aldmgtfi, p. ^z. 

Maathir-HUUmara, Text, III, pp. 625-627, translation antea pp. m, 112 

4 See Maat±ir-Hl-Umara, Text, II, pp. 557'b6o, translation antea pp. 850- 
853; also Blochmann, A'ln, I (2nd edii.), pp. 401, 4^2. 
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Jahangir in the 3rd year of his reign married’ Saliha Banu, the 
daughter of Qaim Khan, and gave her the title of Padshah Mahal; 
as a consequence ‘Abdur Rahim’s position was greatly advanced. In 
this year he was granted a suitable rank, and the title of Tarbiyat 
Khan^. Later he received the rank of 700 foot with ^00 
horse*’. In the 5th year he was appointed Faptjdar^ of the Pargana 
of Alvvar. In the gth year his rank was increased by 500 with 500 
horse’L His son Miyan Joh^ whom Padshah Mahal had taken for 
her son, was killed by Mahabat Khan in the year when the latter 
behaved insolently towards the Emperor on the banks of the river 
Bihat (Jhdum). 

TARBIYAT KHAN BARLAS 
(Vol. I, pp. 493-498). 

His name was ShafPUllah, and he was a foreigner (an Ozbeg) by 
birth. He entered royal service in the time of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and because of his becoming well known was soon appointed to the 

1 The marriage is not mentioned in Ttizuk-i'-lahmgm. For Padshah 
Mahal sec Beale, Oriented Biographical Dictionary (1894 echi.), p. 347; the 
name of her father is wrongly given as Qasim Khan. Phis mistake is repeated 
in Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Ttizttk, Vol. I, but in Vol. II, the name is 
correctly given as Qaini Khan. See also Rogers ik Beveridge, op, cit., 11 , p. 86 note 
where it is stated that she was the chief wife of the limperor before Nur Jahan. 

2 Rogers 6: Beveridge, op, cit. I, p. i 49 * 

3 The promotions and ranks as given in the Tuzak are quite different 
from the above account. In the 2nd year he was made paymaster of the A belts 
and given the rank of 700 with 200 horse, pp. 116, 117; in the 3rd year he 
was promoted to the rank of 700 with qoo horse, p. 153; in the 8 th year after 
a promotion of 500 with 5t> horse his rank is stated to have been raised to 
2,000 with 850 hor.se, p, 236; and in the iith year a further increase of 500 
with 500 hor.se is stated to have increased his rank to 3,000 with 1,50^ horse, 
p. 320. 

4 Op, cit., p. 178. 

5 His death is recorded in the iqth year of the reign, op. cit., II, p. 86. 

6 IqhcilnTima-iAahangtrt, p. 259 where he is called Jhaju grandson of 
Shuja*at Indian. 
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hiah office of Mir Tuznk^ (Master of Ceremonies). In the 
19th year he was appointed Commandant^ of the Lfihdre fort, and 
granted the rank of 1,000. In the 20th year he was reapj^ointed 
Mir Tuzuk^, and was ordered'* to go to Ghorband, and act as a 
SdzawaL and make everyone, who had been appointed to Balldi, 
and had not joined Prince Muhammad Aurangzib—who had 
been sent as the Governor of that territory—proceed there. In the 
22nd year he came to Kabul and paid his respects to the Hmperor. 
He was granted an increase of 500 horse, and carried out his duties as 
zealously as he had done hitherto. In the 23rd year he returned from 
the Qandahar campaign along with Sa‘ad Ullah I^an, and appeared 
at the Court. He was granted the title of Tarbiyat Khan®, and in 
the 24th yeai was made Master of the Horse m succession to Murshid 
Qu!i Khan. In the 26th year he was appointed Dardgha of the 
artillery in addition to his office of the Mir Tilzuk. In the 29th 
year he was granted a standard, and the rank of 2,000 foot with 
1,500 horse, and nominated to the charge of the SUba of Orissa as the 
deputy for Prince Muhammad Shuja*. In the 31st year he was 
granted an increase in the number of his troopers, and a drum, and 
appointed Governor of Oudh. During the time of confusion in the 
sovereignty he came to the Presence, and after the defeat of Dara 
Shikoh he entered the service of Aurangzib at the stage of Bagh Nur 
Manzil (near Agra). Before Aurangzib left the Capital in pursuit of 
Dara Shikoh, Tarbiyat fQian received an increase of 1,500 with 2,000 
horse; his rank thus became 4,000 foot with 3,000 horse®, and he 
was appointed to the charge of the holy territory of Ajmer. After 
Dara Shikoh in the course of his wanderings had withdrawn into 
Gujarat, and renewing his plumage was marching towards Ajmer 
with a fresh army, Tarbiyat Khan before his arrival in that ncighbour- 

I Badshahnama, II, p. 477. 2 Op. cit.^ p. 480. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 609. 4 Op. cit.y pp. 641, 642. 

5 "Amul Salihy III, p. 104. 

6 ’Alamgirndmay p. 119, but his rank after promotion is given as 4,000 
with 4»ooo horse. 
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hood canie^ out of the fort, and at the stage of Tura^ joined Aurang- 
zTb’s force which was proceeding to Ajmer with the intention of giving 
battle. After Emperor AurangzTb’s victory he was confirmed in the 
government of Ajmer. In the 3rd year he was appointed^ to the 
charge of the Abode of Sanctity {^Dar-'uUAman, i,e,, Multan) in suc¬ 
cession to Lashkar Khan. 

When Shah ‘Abbas II the ruler of Iran sent^ Budaq Beg, the 
son of Qalandar Sultan Chola Tafangchi AqasI—who was one of the 
chief officers of his realm—as an ambassador with a letter of congra¬ 
tulations on the accession (of AurangzTb). The ambassador arrived 
at the royal court, and in the same year was permitted to return. As 
It is a well established custom chat a reply should be sent—especiahy 
in the case of two powerful Sultans, and the exchange of ambassadors 
also results in amicable relations—Tarbiyat Khan — who was an excel¬ 
lent officer of position and means—was granted an increase of 1,000 
horse, and with suitable presents of the rarities and precious products 
of Hindustan worth nearly seven lacs of rupees was in the 6th year 
sent on an embassy to Iran®. He paid his respects to the Shah at 
Ispahan which was the capital of Iran. Owing to the lack of proper 
management the embassy was unsuccessful. Tarbiyat Khan lacked 
discretion and understanding, and behaved in a flighty manner. The 
Shiih was given to drinking, and being puffed up with power and 
youth his brain box—which is the seat of wisdom—would get ruffled, 
and he was not void of madness. He displayed conceit and arrogance 
which are not at all proper for great and eminent people. The inter¬ 
views that took place are well known to the people, but are not fit 
to be written about. 

1 Of. cit., p. 30^:1. 

2 Tura is 35 kos from Fathpur, vide IChafi f^an, II, p. 903. 

3 'Alamgtrn^ma, p. 485. 

4 Of. cit., p. 607. 

5 For an account of the arrival of the ambassador of Persia and Tarbiyat 
Khan being sent to Persia and details of the present see of. cit., pp. 8^4^, 8 ^^ 5 » 
also Maathir-i-'Alamgtn, p. 47 - 
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In shore, Tarbiyat Khan after bearing insults and ill treatment 
obtained after one year permission to return from FarruWiabad to 
India/ Contrary to the ambassadors of the times of Emperors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, such as Khan ‘Alam Duldl^, Safdar Khan^ 
AqasI—who had conducted their great missions in a proper manner— 
he annihilated the objects of an embassy, viz.y laying the foundations 
of friendship and strengthening the pillars of amity. Rather the 
result was just the opposite, as ancestral good relations and regard 
were changed into enmity, and it even went as far as the collecting of 
armies on both sides. After Tarbiyat !^an*s departure the Shah 
deputed a large army to Khurasan, and himself set about making 
preparations for war. When this state of affair became known to 
Emperor Aurangzlb from the letters of Tarbiyat I^an—who had 
reached the imperial territories, he, in the 9th year, sent Prince 
Muhammad Mu‘zzam with 20,000 cavalrymen to Kabul. By chance 
the Shah died in the beginning of Rab? I, 1077 A.H. (September, 
1666 A.D.) of quinsy, and the disturbance raised by Tarbiyat Khin 
quieted down. The said Khan returned from Iran to the Capital, and 
was censured by the Emperor and was not permitted^ to do homage. 
In the loth year he received the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse, and 
on the death of Khan Dauran appointed Governor of Orissa^. In the 

1 Farriikhabacl is incorrect, it should be Farrahabad in Mazandaran, sec 

*Alamgirn^may p. 974. The remarks about the embassy are apparently taken 
from Khafi l^ian, 11 , pp. 202, 325. Bernier in his Travels in the Moghul 
Empire (Constable edn. 1891), p. 185, refers to Tarbiyat Kh an’s ill treatment 
by the Shah. See Irvine’s edition of Mo^or, II, pp. t 28.131, for 

Manucci’s account of the indignities which Tarbiyat j^an had to suffer, and his 
useful note on p. 128. 

2 Maathir'td-Umar^, Text, I, pp. 732-736, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 
3 ® 9 ' 392 , and Blochmann, A'in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 577, 578. His name was 
Barl^urdar. In BadshShnama, I, pt. i, on p. 4^7 it is stated that he did not 
possess the skill or tact necessary for an ambassador. 

3 Maa^ir-ul-Umaray Text, II, pp. 733-736. translation antca pp. 665-667 
For his embassy see Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shah jahan, p. 214. 

4 Mddthird-*Alam girt, pp. 56> 57. 5 Of. cit., p. 62. 

II7 
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13th year he was sent as Governor of Oudh^ in succession to Fida’l 
Khan. After that he returned to the Court, and was appointed 
Superintendent of the Mansabdars, In the 19th year he succeeded 
Amir Khan as the Governor of Bihar“, and when in the 20th year 
that province was assigned in fief to Prince Muhammad A‘zam, the 
said Khan was appointed Faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga^. In the 
2/^th. year he was transferred as Faujdar of Jaunpur'^, and in the 28th 
ycar^, 1096 A.H. (1685 A.D.) he died there. His son Hidayat 
Ullah came to the Court, and received a mourning dress of honour®. 
A story about Tarbiyat Khan apparently refers to the Tarbiyat Khan 
under consideration. It is said that one morning Shah Jahan was 
shooting ducks on the banks of the Jamna. A mist, such as often 
comes up over rivers and ponds and which is called kuhr in Hindi, 
arose. The Emperor jokingly said, “Let someone recite a verse suit¬ 
able to the occasion.** Tarbiyat Wian said : 

Verse : 

If the inauspicious foot of Mas‘ud^ 

Should approach a river, (even there) smoke would arise. 

TARBIYAT KHAN FAKHR-UD-DIN AHMAD BAKHSHI 
(Vol. I, pp. 486-490). 

In the time of Emperor Jahangir he came from Turan to India, 
and was exalted by the grant of a mansab under the Crown. While 
holding a minor rank he came to the notice of the Emperor, and as a 
result became more famous than his contemporaries and rivals. As in 
the affair of Shahriyar, he rendered valuable services* in conjunction 

I Op. cit.y p. 104. 2 Op. cH., p. 148. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 157. 4 Op, cit.t p. 209. 

5 Op. cit., p. 261. 6 Op. cit., p. 272. 

7 The conjunction, between na mubarak and Mas^ud in the text is appa¬ 

rently a mistake, and has been omitted in the translation. 

8 BSdshanamay I, pt, i, p. 73. For an account of Shariyar’s bid for sover- 
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with Asaf Khan Yamm-ud-Daula, he was suitably rewarded. After 
Shah Jaban ascended the throne he was granted the title of Tarbiyat 
Khan. In the 6th year he was selected as the ambassador for Turan, 
and was sent along with Waqas HajT, the ambassador of Na^ar 
Muhammad Khan the ruler of that country. He carried a reply to 
the Khan*s letter together with the rarities of India to the value of a 
lac of rupeesh In the 8th year, after having performed his commi¬ 
ssion in the most excellent manner, he returned to the royal threshold. 
He brought with him a feshkash of forty five horses, and a like 
number of male and female camels, and other articles. Among these 
was a manuscript of the holy Qi^rdn in the handwriting of Shad Mulk 
I^anum, daughter of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, son of Jahangir 
Mirza, son of Amir Tlmur^. It was beautifully written in the 
Raihdm^ characters, and at the end her name and lineage were ins¬ 
cribed in the characters. Tarbiyat Khan obtained it in Balkh, 

and Emperor Shah Jahan was greatly pleased with this memorial of 
his ancestors. 

It is said that Tarbiyat I^an on going to that country gave up the 
Hindustani dress, and until his return to India used to wear the clothes 
used in Turan. Accordingly he appeared before the Emperor in an 
Ozbeg turban, and the latter was greatly pleased. At the same time 
his rank was raised to i ,500 with i ,000 horse, and he was appointed 
Master of the Horse'\ In the 9th year when the royal retinue on its 
return from the Deccan halted at Mandu, Tarbiyat Khan was deputed* 
with a force against the Zamtnddr of Jitpur, who was behaving in a 

eignty see Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir^ pp. ^26^ 4 ^ 7 ^ ^ud Banarsi Prasad 
Saksena, History of Shahjabarij pp. 58, 59. 

1 Of, cit„ pp. /65, 466. 

2 Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, pp. 65, 66. 

3 Raihan is a style of writing derived from the KHfic, abounding in straight 
lines, see Blochmann, A'tn, I (2nd edn.), p. 106. 

4 Epistolary writing consisting of *'three-fourth curved lines and onc-fourtli 
straight lines“, see Blochmann, loc, cit. 

5 Badshahnamat I, pt. ii, p. 67. 


6 Of, cit, p. 216. 
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rebellious manner. The Khan conciliated him, and brought him to 
salute the threshold of the Caliphate. In the i oth year he was grant¬ 
ed an increase of 500 Dhat, and appointed 2nd Ba^sht^ in succession 
to Mu^tamad Khan. In the 14th year on the death of Shah Quli 
Khan he was appointed Governor^ of Kashmir. When, in the 15th 
year, as a result of extraordinary rains the water rose very high in the 
river Bihat (Jhdum) and the floods destroyed the autumnal crops, and 
owing to the destruction of many villages, inhabitants of the country 
became scattered and miserable, the said l^an did not take proper 
measures to relieve and help the poor and the wretched—as was essen¬ 
tial at such times. The distressed of the territory preferred complaints 
and discontent against his behaviour, and he, therefore, on being re¬ 
moved^ from office returned to the Presence. 

The auther of the Dh akhirat-ul-Khwamn has stated that when 
Emperor conceived the idea of conquering Balldi and BadaUishan he 
asked Tarbiyat Khan for his opinion on the subject. That honest 
man, who had recently become acquainted with the countries, repre¬ 
sented without any dissimulation that the Emperor should never 
contemplate carrying out any campaigns there. As horses and men 
there were more numerous than ants and locusts, and as Indians would 
not be able to withstand the snow and cold of the country, there 
would be no end to the affair. By chance the Emperor also asked 
Mulla Fadil Kabuli^—who was one of the most learned men of the 
age—what he thought of the project of extricating his ancestral pro¬ 
perties from the hands of the ChangezI princes. The Mulla replied 
that to make war on the people of that country—who were all Muha¬ 
mmadans—was contrary to the Shari‘at Law, and would end in loss 
and destruction. The Emperor was greatly offended and said that if 
time-servers pronounced such judgments, and Bakhshts frightened the 
soldiers about snow and cold, how could campaigns be carried out. 

I Op. cit., p. 279. 2 Bsdshahnamat II, p. 225. 

3 Op. cit.f p. 283. 

4 Probably he is Fadil I^an alias Mulla ‘Ala-ul-Mulk Tuni—sec MaS^ir- 
ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 524-539, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 55 ^' 553 * 
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He sent off the Mulla on pilgrimage to Mecca, and removed Tarbiyat 
Khan from his post of Bakhsht. The latter thereupon swooned and 
died. Though this story does not agree with the facts of Tarbiyat Khan’s 
biography, for after being BakhshI he was appointed Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, and the Bal!^ affair occurred in the 19th year when perhaps 
Tarbiyat ^an was still alive—although the date of his death has not 
been traced—yet this can be said that he may have served as Bakhsht 
a second time, or that on some former occasion there may have been 
a proposal for conquering Ballrii but which was not translated into 
action. In any case Tarbiyat Khan’s views were fully confirmed later. 
The Indian army did not at all take to the idea of settling in that cold 
country, and the territory that had been conquered, had perforce to 
be given up. Emperor Shah Jahan after seeing the state of things 
approved the sage opinion of Tarbiyat Khan, and favoured his sons; 
the displeasure which he had felt against Tarbiyat Khan was dissi¬ 
pated. He was gracious to his eldest son Mirza Muhammad Afdal, 
who was unique as a horseman and an archer. It is stated that his 
father would place him on a horse that was restive and obstreperous. 
Men would say that today or tomorrow this boy’s arms and legs 
would be broken. His father replied, “Let him die, or become a 
crack rider”. The said son was also skilled in letter writing, and in 
the etiquette of the society. He lived as a Mirza and was pious. 
Khan Dauran Governor of the Deccan on account of his friendship 
with the father took the son with him. After ^an Dauran’s death 
Islam ^an also recognized his ability and took him to the Deccan. 
He was appointed Fanjdar of Pathrl. Later, when Shah Nawaz Khan 
came to the Deccan, he made him Fanjdar of Dhondapur. He had 
the rank of 500 with 500 horse. He died in the 25th year. The 
second son is Faqir Ullah Saif whose account will be included 

in its proper place. 

I His name was Saif-ud-Din Muhmud alias Faqir Ullah Khan and his 
biography is given under Saif ^an— Maa^ir-uUUmara, Text, IL pp. 479-485, 
translation antea pp.683-687. 
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Tarbiyat ^an Mir Atish 

TARBIYAT KHAN MIR ATISH 
(Vol. I, pp. 498-503). 

His name was Mir Muhammad Khalil, and he was the eldest son 
of Darab IGian^ BanI MuHitar. He was distinguished above his 
peers in the later years of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign for his stoutness 
of heart and hazarding his life. In the 40th year he was promoted to 
the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,200 horse, and was deputed from 
Brahmapurr—which was then the royal residence—to chastise^ the 
rebels of the Mahadeo hills'\ On his recommendation Dandl Rao— 
who was his accountant {awarclah ^)—was granted the rank of 1,500, 
and appointed Thanadar of those hills. After that he was appointed 
head of the artillery {Mtr Atish), In the 42nd year he was sent off 
to dispose® of (bar-dashtan) the Maratha camp, and granted an 
increase of 500. After that he was continually employed in pressing 
and chastising the banditti of the Deccan, and was always safe and 
successful (salim u ghdnim). In the capture of the Maratha forts he 
became well known for the bastions and batteries which he construct¬ 
ed. When in the 43rd year, 5th Jummada I, iiii A.H. (19th 
October, 1699 A.D.), the Emperor after halting for four years at 
Islampurl set out on a holy war to conquer the forts of Siva (SivajI) 
Bhonsle, and after passing Miraj' or Murtadabad encamped in the 


1 Madthir^ul^Umard, Text, II, pp. 30-32, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
448-450. 

2 In Sholapur district, Bombay, cantonment of Aurangzib’s Grand Army 
from 1695-1700, see Imperial Gazetteer, IX, p. 10 et seq. It was renamed 
Islampuri by Aurangzib. 

3 Maa^ir'i-*Alamgtrt, p, 382. 

4 Probably the Mah^co Hills in Central provinces, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XIII, p. 179. 

5 See Wilson’s Glossary, p. 40 under Award ah ^navts, 

6 Madthir-i-*Alamgm, pp. 395, 396. The Marhatta camp was in Berar. 

7 Mirich in text, but should be Miraj, a State in the Bombay Presidency, 
see Imperial Gazetteer, XVII, p. 361. 
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thana of Masur^ the ]^an Mtr Atish in accordance with orders pro¬ 
ceeded to invest the fort of Basantgarh^, which is a fortress in a moun¬ 
tainous defile three kos from Masur. By his energy he accomplished 
the work of two years in two days, and brought his artillerymen under 
the wall of the fort. As the garrison of the fort did not desist from dis¬ 
charging their cannon, the royal advance camp was set up on the bank 
of the Kishna (Krishna) river which flows at the foot of the fort at a 
distance of one kos- On the same day the besieged thought it an 
advantage to escape with their lives, and went away, and the fort be¬ 
came known as Katid 4 -Fath (the Key of Victory). Mir ‘Abdul Jalil 
Bilgraml'* found the chronogram : Kbh knfr shikast ; 1111 A.H.; 1699 
A.D. (the hill of the unbelievers was broken). From there the royal 
army proceeded towards Satara^ fort, which is situated on a sky high 
hill, and was the greatest and strongest of Sivu*s forts; accordingly it 
is today the capital and residence of Raja Sahu. On 25th Jummada 
II (8th December, 1699 A.D.) the royal tents were set up half a kos 
from the foot of the fort, and the Khan Mtr Atish proceeded to extend 
bastions for the purpose of taking the fort, and discomfiting the enemy. 
Wonderful performances were enacted. At a distance of thirteen cubits 
from the fort wall the said Khan erected an out-work {damdama^) 

1 Maisilr of text is Masur about 21 miles south of Satara. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer^ XIX, p. 238. The place is some 7 miles north-west 
of Karad which is 8 miles south of Masur. For the account of its conquest see 
Alaathir-i-Alamgiri, pp. qio, 411. 

3 For his account see Maa^ir-uUKaram alias Sarv-i^Azad, II, (Haidarabad 
cdn., 1913), pp. 253-286^ 

4 For accounts of the siege of Satara sec Maathir-t'"Alamgiru pp. 412- 
421, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, V, pp, 161-166; in the 
latter work the dates arc according to the Old Style, and 11 days must be added 
to get the New Style dates. For a very detailed account also see the same 
author’s exhaustive paper in the Proceedings Ind. Hist. Records Commission, II 
for 1922. pp. 2-11 (1922). A translation of Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirl account of the 
siege was published as an appendix by Stewart in his Descr, Cat. Oriental Libra¬ 
ry of the late Tiff00 Stiltan of Mysore, (Cambridge, 1809). 

5 Translated as cavalier by Stewart. 
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twenty four yards high in front of a bastion. What an amount 
of money was spent on it. When, however, he saw that it 
would be of no avail for taking the fort, he ran an approach 
{zind) from the foot of the outwork. It was constructed of strange^ 
materials. Then a mine was driven to under the fort, and over 
it wooden steps {zlnd) were erected. But as the wall (of the fort) 
was all rock {kbht), and was thirty yards high, above which was a 
slope^ six yards long, heaped with stones (sang-chtn), the attack failed. 
Thereupon the Emperor ordered that Path Ullah Khan^ under the 
command of Ruh Ullah Khan should push forward other batteries. 
Tarbiyat Khan did not wish that some one else should compete with 
him in this affair. He, therefore, to make good his ineffectual efforts 
in the matter of approaches {ztnd) devised a proper plan, namely that 
he excavated in the wall (sang-chln) of the fort a recess^ four¬ 

teen yards long in one direction and ten yards long in another, and 
created a big gap in the wall(?). There was thus no obstruction be¬ 
tween the besieged and the brave besiegers, who were on guard in 
the recess, but no one on either side dared to traverse the intervening 
space of barely one cubit in length. He arranged to fill up the entire 
tunnel with gunpowder, so that the wall should be blown up, and a 
passage for attack made available. Accordingly on 5th Dhul Qa‘da 
(13th April, 1700 A.D.) when the siege had lasted for 4 months and 
some days, one of the charges was was set on fire. The wall fell 

1 Camel litters, cotton and hemp clothes etc., see Maathir i-'Alamgm, p. 

4^5. 

2 j (daur) in text, but (mazawwar) in Madthir-i-Alamgiri, 

p. whence the account is taken. I believe it means that there was a slope 

of six yards over the 30 yards high wall for rolling down stones, 

3 For Path Ullah I^an see Maa^ir-fil-Umarat Text, III, pp. Beve¬ 

ridge’s translation I, pp. 537-542- Ruh Ullah ^an is the Ruh Ullah Khan 
Khanazad Khan for whom see Maa^ir'til^Umara^ Text, II, pp. 3 i 5 * 3 * 7 > transla¬ 
tion anted pp. 616, 617. 

4 According to j^afi ^an, II, p. 465, there were two recesses, and this 
seems to be correct. 
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inside, and a large number of garrison were burnt. When the other 
mine was fired the idea was that the wall this time also would fall 
inwards, and in addition to the sappers and miners Mukhlis Khan 
and Hamid'ud-Dln Khan with some thousand troopers were standing 
ready to rush in. Suddenly the wall collapsed towards them. In 
addition to the large numbers of Baksarlyas^ and the men of Karna- 
tik and Mavles, 2,000 experienced heroes were killed. A more sur¬ 
prising thing was that during the uproar some footmen got out on the 
top of the wall and raised the cry “Come here, there is no one in 
this place.” Fear, however, had so undermined the soldiers’ deter¬ 
mination that no one went forward. At last the garrison getting wise 
to the situation rushed on to their head, and washed out the picture of 
those brave lives with the water of their swords. 

A more extraordinary® thing was that after the outwork had been 
destroyed and the batteries had fallen, and the besieging force with¬ 
drawn from the attempt, the Mavle^ footmen became disheartened 
by the deaths of their brothers, sons and friends, and were enraged 
with the Mtr Atish. When they saw that it would be difficult to 
bring away the corpses from under the stones and earth—and crema¬ 
tion is most essential according to their religion of evil principles— 
they the same night set fire to the batteries which were constructed 
entirely of wooden logs. This fire raged for seven days and nights. 
In fine, the Mir Atish employed such devices in the taking of this fort 
as could hardly be imagined. Man proposes, and God disposes! By the 
grandeur of the Emperor’s fortune, nine days after this occurrence, on 


1 Sec Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghnls, p, 168; they were foot 

soldiers not necessarily Rajputs, In Maa^ir-i-A lam girt, p. 416, it is 

^ but in Khafi Khan, II, p. 465* it is wrongly copied as 

with the variant while Stewart apparently has read it as 

for he translates it as jews. 

2 Khafi l^an, II, p. 468. 

3 Bahliya is apparently a mistake for Mavle, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. 
cit., p. 165, 
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13th Dhul Qa‘da of the 4<^th year (21st April, 1700 A.D.), after 4 
months and 18 days’ siege the fore was captured. Accordingly a 
detailed account of it has been included elsewhere^ In the batteries 
against Panhala (Parnala in text) and Pavangarh—which were conti¬ 
guous to one another—Tarbiyat Khan exhibited such skill that the 
spectators were astonished. He tunneled out several jartbs of the 
land, and thus created a passage along which three (armed) men could 
pass abreast, and at distances of some paces made shelters in each of 
which twenty workmen could sit. On either side there were ventila¬ 
tors and passages for sunlight. In these shelters he placed musketeers 
who by their shooting prevented the besieged from putting their heads 
over the wall. He extended these passages to under the tower, which 
was planted with cannon, and destroyed its foundations so that a 
number of brave men took up posts there, and received no hurt from 
the htiqqahs^ and matwalas^ fired by the enemy. Finally the tunnel 
was extended under the rampart {dlwar fasliy and inside the fort. 
Although Muhammad Murad Khan one day through a lucky chance 
would have taken possession of the fort, but the other leaders out of 
respect for the Mir Atish —who in this matter publicly unfurled the 
flag of: “I and none else”—did not give heed to him; a reference to 
this has been made in the account® of Muhammad Murad Khan. 
Later before the plans of the Mir Atish had been completed, the 

1 Apparently the reference is to Path Ullah ^an*s account referred to 
in footnote 3, p. 936. 

2 See Irvine, op. cit., pp. 131, 182. These were some type of a hand 
grenade. 

3 Apparently the stones that were rolled down. This is confirmed by 
Khafi tChan^ II, p. 464, where the expression is sang-i^mativala or drunken 
stones, so called, apparently because they rolled along and from side to side like a 
reeling drunkard. 

4 See Irvine, op. cU.^ p. 264, who is inclined to consider faftl as ‘'a plat¬ 
form running round the inside of the wall, on which the guns were mounted, 
or from which the defenders fired*’. 

5 Maathir-tilAJmara. Text, III, pp. 682-692, translation antea. His part 
in the Panhala siege is detailed on pp. 688, 689. of the text. 
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besieged were reduced to extremities and surrendered the fort. In the 
46th year after the conquest of the fort of Khclna (Vishalgarh) he was 
granted an increase of 500^. In the 47th year through his skill and 
valour the fort of Kondana (Singhgarh) known as Bakhshanda Bakhsh 
(The gift of the Giver) was conquered^. In the 48th year, as a reward 
for his conquest of the fort of Rajgarh he was granted an increase of 
500 foot with 200 horse, and his rank thereby was advanced^ to 
3,500 foot with 1,800 horse. In the 49th year in addition to his 
appointment of the Mtr Atish he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Artillery of the Deccan in succession to Mansur Khan. As he 
was later also made Dila'dar of Bam Shahgarh and Muhyiabad up to 
the river Bhimra (Bhima), Muhammad Ishaq his son was appointed 
as his deputy in charge of the artillery. Afterwards he was granted 
the title of Bahadur, and after the conquest of Wagingaa he received 
an increase of 200 horse, and the gift of a drum. In the 50th year 
he was sent to punish the sedition-mongers in the direction of Rahman 
Bakhsh'*. After the death of Emperor Aurangzlb Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah also left the charge of the artillery to him. It is stated that 
when on the day of the battle it appeared that Bahadur Shah would 
be victorious inasmuch as he was unrivalled as a marksman, he drove 
his elephant forward, and fired both the barrels of a double-barreled 
gun at Muhammad ‘AzTm-ush-Shan, Both misfired. He threw 
away the gun and at the same time a ball hit him in the chest, and 
he was killed. His son Muhammad Ishaq distinguished himself in 
his father’s life-time. Later he received the title of Tarbiyat |^an, 
and became ist Mtr Tnzuk (Chief Master of Ceremonies) in the time 
of Emperor Muhammad Shah. In the commotion of Nadir Shah his 
honour and property was wantonly plundered by the Emperor s armed 
police (Nadir Shah’s Nasaqchh^ At the time of writing he was 
alive. 


2 Maathir-i-'Alamgm, p. 460. 
2 Of, ciu, p. 474. 

4 Of, cit,, p. 516. 


3 Of. cU., p. 485* 

5 See Irvine, of. cit., p. 227. 
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TARDI gEG lOTAN TURKISTANI 
(Vol. I, pp. 466-471). 

He was distinguished for his long and constant service under 
Emperor Humayun. After the conquest of Gujarat he was appointed 
Governor of Champancr\ When Mirza ‘Askarl, who had been 
appointed Governor of Gujarat, was defeated by Sultan Bahadur, and 
proceeded to Agra with evil designs, and Sultan Bahadur crossing the 
Mahindri river advanced to Champaner, Tardi Beg I^an in spite of 
the strength of the fortress, and its abundant stores and means of 
defence, lost courage, and joined^ Emperor Humayun at Mandu. 
But notwithstanding all the confidence reposed in him and his long 
association, Tardi Beg Khan was in reality void of the true materials 
of loyalty and of the fair coin of devotion—than which there is no 
better capital in the realm of service. During the period of 
commotion he behaved in a manner which honest people regard 
as disgraceful, and which others also disapprove, and regard 
when practised towards them as exceedingly base and shameless. For 
instance, one day when they were marching through the territory of 
Riio Maldeo, there was no special horse for the Emperor to ride. 
When they asked Tardi Beg Khan for a horse he raised difficulties. 
Nadim Koka proffered the horse on which his mother was riding, and 
had to seat that old lady on a cameP. Afterwards when the august 
standards reached Umark 5 t, and there was great distress, he, when a 
demand was made, refused to give the property that he had acquired 
through royal patronage. The Emperor in concert with Ral Parshad, 
the ruler of the place, arrested him and others who had wealth, but 
immediately out of equity returned most of it to them. He only 
took a certain portion as a loan which he distributed in a fitting 

1 Akbarnama, Text, I, p. 130, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 316. Champa¬ 
ner is some 60 miles east-south-east of Ahmadabad. 

2 Op, Text, p. 144# translation, p. 321. 

3 Elliot's Historyy V, p. 212, also Akbarnama, I, translation, p. 391, 
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manner amongst his servants'. At the time of going to Iran TardI 

Khan and other faithless servants left the Emperor near Qandahar 
and joined Mirza ‘Askarl. The Mirza on the suspicioi^ of their 
having property made over every one of them to his servants, and took 
them to Qandahar. He killed most of them by tortures, and took a 
large sum from TardI Beg^. 

When Emperor Humayun returned from Iran, TardI B^g Khan 
came forward full of penitence and remorse, and was again restored 
to his position of an Amir. In the year 955 A.H. (1548 A.D.) on 
the death of Mirza Ulugh Beg son of Mirza Sultan he was given the 
fief of Zamln Dawar, and was sent there to administer that area. As 
in the expedition to India he rendered valuable services, he received*^ 
Mewat as his Jagtr, and his power and influence increased materially. 
On 7th Rabl‘ I'', 963 A.H. (24th January, 1556 A.D.) Emperor Hu¬ 
mayun in the Capital city of Delhi slipped from the flat surface of 
the mosque and fell to the ground, and departed from this world, 
according to the chronogram: 

Hemistich 

HymayUn Padshah az bam uftad 
(Emperor Humayun fell from the roof: 962) 

TardI Beg Khan, who was the AmIr-ul-Umara, recited^ the 
^utha in the name of Emperor Akbar, and sent the insignia of 
sovereignty through Mirza Abul Qasim®, son of Mirza Kamran to 

2 AkharnSma, Text, L p. ^82^ translation, pp. 375, 376. 

2 Op. Cit.. Text, pp. 192, 193, translation, p. 393. 

3 AkbarnSmUy Text, II, p. 14, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 25. 

4 See Banerji, Humayun Badshahy 11 , pp* 2 54 , 255 for a detailed account 
of Humayun's death. Also see Beveridge’s long note No. 3 on pp. 654-636 of 
his translation of Vol. I of Akbarnama where various authorities arc cited and 
the question is discussed at length. The chronogram, as noted in the text is 
short by one year, as Humayun died in 963 A.H. {1556 A.D.). 

5 Akbarnarndy Text, I, p, 364, translation, p. 658. 

6 The insignia was sent through ^ulam "Ali, but Mirza Abul Qasim was 
also sent to do homage, op. cit.y text, p. 365, translation, p. 660. 
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Akbar who was then administering the Panjab. As a reward for this 
signal service, which was greatly approved, he was raised to the rank of 
5,000. With the other Delhi officers he took charge of that territory, 
and in a proper manner marching against Hiijl Khan—who was one of 
the trusted slaves of Shcr Shah, and who had raised the head of dis¬ 
affection near Narnaul, and was enjoying the income from round 
about that area—took that territory from him. He pursued him into 
M^wat, and punished many of the recalcitrants, and returning to 
Delhl^ managed its affairs with great skill. 

At this time H^mu Baqal (came into the forefront). He had 
neither nobility nor lineage (^hasb u nasb), and in the beginning was 
an object of contempt; he used to sell salt in the back lanes of the 
town of Riwarl. By his chicanery he became enrolled among the 
purveyors (baqqalan) of Salim Shah, and became known by his talk 
and slander about other people. When Mubariz Khan ‘Adall came 
to power, he made Hemu his vakil and Commander-in-chief. By 
his audacity and scattering of gold he performed great feats. He 
first called himself Basant Ral, and afterwards assumed the title of 
Raja Bikramajlt. As he did not know riding on horseback, he always 
used to go about on an elephant. Having collected a large number af 
elephants, he had 500 war-like elephants with him. On hearing of 
the inevitable event of Emperor Humayun he advanced against Delhi 
with 50,000 cavalry, 1,000 elephants, 51 guns and 500 eulverines, 
and encamped at Tughlacjabad. The plan of most of the officers— 
who on account of Hemu’s disturbances had come from all round and 
joined Tardi Beg Khan—was that while waiting for the arrival of 
Emperor Akbar they should strengthen the towers and bastions of the 
fort. Tardi Beg ^an greatly heartened and encouraged them all, 
and made them ready for the battle. On the 2nd of Hijjah of 
the said year (7th October, 1556 A.D.) he engaged the enemy, and 
by his manful endeavours repulsed the opposing forces. Most of the 
imperialists pursued the fugitives, and others addressed themselves to 

I Akbarnama, Text, ii, p. 20, translation, p. 36. 
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plundering. Tardi BSg Khan with a limited number of men had 
halted, and was watching the situation, when suddenly Hemu came 
out of ambush and fell upon him. Afdal Khan, Khwaja Sultan ‘All, 
and Ashraf I^an Altr Bakhshl out of cowardice, and Mulla Pir Muham¬ 
mad Shirwanl—who was Bairam Khan’s man, and wished for the 
Commander-in-chief’s (Tardi Beg Khan’s) defeat—took to flight. 
Tardi Beg I^an preferred life with dishonour to death with honour, 
and also fled, and thus what had begun as an achievement ended in 
being the opposite^. At Sirhind he joined the imperial army which 
was on its way for the excirmination of Hemu. Bairam Khan regard¬ 
ing him as a rival was apprehensive of him, while Tardi Beg Khan in 
view of his assumed position of the leader of the army was always 
after overthrowing Bairam Khan; and in addition each regarded 
bigotry as the basis of religion. At this time, when as a result of 
defeat Tardi Beg ^an was feeling humiliated and disgraced, Bairam 
Khan affected friendship and invited him to his quarters. He left 
him in his tent, and went out on the pretence of purification. His 
subordinates in his absence put Tardi Beg Khan to death. 

Verse 

If you see anyone’s back in battle, 

Kill him if the enemy did not do so during engagement. 

On that day Emperor Akbar had gone out hawking in the Sirhind 
plains. When he returned Bairam Khan sent him the message, that 
he had taken this audacious step for no other reason than loyalty. 
Tardi BSg Khan had deliberately run away from this battle. His 
insincerity and hypocrisy were known to all. If such offences were 
overlooked, no enterprises could be accomplished. He (Bairam Khan) 
was ashamed at not having obtained the Emperor’s permission, but he 
knew that owing to the latter’s innate graciousness, he would never 
sanction the execution. Emperor Akbar in view of the prevailing 
circumstances accepted Khan Khanan’s excuses, but as Tardi Beg Khan 

I Op, cU„ Text, pp. 28-30, translation, pp* 47 *' 5 ^» 
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was an old and accomplished officer, he was displeased^. The 
Cha^htal officers also cherished rancour against Bairam Khan, and 
grew afraid and alarmed. 


TARDI KHAN 
(Vol. I, p. 478). 

He was the son of Qiya ^an Gung^. After his father’s death 
he became a favourite of Emperor Akbar, and was appointed to a 
suitable Mansab. Later, he was deputed to the Deccan under Prince 
Sultan Daniyal, and rendered valuable services in that area. After¬ 
wards as a result of some improper actions he fell into disgrace, but in 
49th year was restored to favour, and was exalted by appointment 
to the rank of 2,000 foot with 500 horse^, and received a gift^ of 
five lakhs of dams. 

TARSON MUHAMMAD KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 471-475). 

He was the sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Saif-ul-Muluk, who 
had become the ruler of Ghanjistan next to the territory of Khurasan. 
Shah Tahmasp Safavl in the year 940 A.H. (1534 A.D.) made Herat 
his winter quarters, and deputed an army for extirpating Shah Muham¬ 
mad, and to conquer that territory. Tarsun Muhammad FGian at 
first joined the service of the celebrated Muhammad Bairam F^an, and 
soon outstripped all his colleagues both in rank and trustworthiness. 
When Emperor Akbar became alienated from Bairam Khan, and went 
towards Delhi on the pretext of hunting, Bairam Khan, in spite of 

1 Op. cit.y Text, pp. 32, 33, translation, pp, 51-53. 

2 Maathir-tiUUmarat Text, III, pp. 54 * 5 ^. translation, anted, pp. 530, 531; 
also see Blochmann, A'tn^ I(2nd eeln.), pp. 366, 367. Qiya Khan was killed in 989 
A,H. (1581 A.D.). 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 827; Beveridge's translation. III, p. 1239. 

^ Op. cit.. Text, p. 836, translation, p. 1252. 
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his wisdom and ability, did not perceive that the dice had fallen the 
wrong way, and the scheme of times had taken another turn, and 
unconcernedly went on beating his drum of power. If any report of 
the state of affairs came to his ears, he did not believe it, till the orders 
of recall were issued to the officers. He now realized that the 
Emperor’s hunting this time was of another type. He sent Tarsun 
Muhammad Khan with other confidential officers to the Court, and 
conveyed messages of his humility and submission. When Tarsun 
Muhammad Khan arrived at the Court, he heard weighty replies and 
was unable to make any rejoinder. He was also not permitted to 
leave the Court. Bairani Khan found that the road he had taken was 
closed. He wished to come to the Presence weeping and wailing. 
His opponents becoming aware of this plan impressed on Emperor 
Akbar, that Bairam Khan’s coming in whatever form it might be, 
would involve deceit and treachery. Consec|ucntly Tarsun Muham¬ 
mad Khan was sent with Habib Ullah Khan to forbid Bairam Khan 
from coming, and not permit him to come even in the garb of friend- 
ship\ After many events, some of which are detailed in the account 
of chat Amlr^ (Bairam Khan), Emperor Akbar gave permission to 
Bairam Khan for proceeding to the Hijaz, and gave him as companions 
Tarsun Muhammad Khan and Haji Muhammad Khan Slstanl. They 
guided him to the confines of the imperial territory, and returned from 
the borders of Nagore^. Thereafter Tarsun Muhammad Khan was 
always in the service of the Emperor and being raised to the rank of 
Amir was exalted by the high rank of an officer of 5,000. For a 
time he was the Governor of BhakkarS and of Patan'^ in Gujarat. 

1 Akbarnama, Text, 11 , pp. 96. 97. Beveridge’s translation, II, pp, 145, 
t 4 ^» whence the above account of Bairam Khan is taken, 

2 Maatj^tr-HUUmara, Text, I, pp. 371-384, Beveridge's translation, L pp. 
368-378. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 118, Beveridge's translation, II, p. 181. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 91, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 129. 

5 Of, cit.. Text, p. 190, translation, p. 267, 

II9 
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In the 23rd year he was removed^ from there, and the next year was 
appointed as Fanjdar of Jaunpur^. Mulla Muhammad Yazdl—who 
was celebrated as a learned man of the times—was sent with him as 
Sadr of the province. When some of the fief-holders in Bengal and 
Bihar Stibas became insubordinate, and raised high the dust of dis¬ 
affection, Tarsun Muhammad Khan went to Bihar^ with other loyal 
officers, and made great efforts to punish Bahadur ^an Badal^shl and 
‘Arab Khan who belonged to the rebellious faction. When Ma‘sum 
Kh an Farranl^udT ungratefully went astray, Tarsun Muhammad 
^an^^ with Shahbaz ^an adorned the field of battle. When in the 
27th year Mirza ‘Aziz Koka was appointed to liberate Bengal and 
retake it from the unfaithful officers, Tarsun Muhammad Khan was 
deputed with him, and behaved with great energy and bravery in 
subduing that country. 

Later when the Qaqshal Amtrs separated from Ma‘sum Khan 
Kabuli—who was the ringleader of the malcontents—and joined the 
imperial army, Kokaltash sent Tarsun Muhammad Khan towards 
Ghoraghat, the abode of the Qaqshals lest that country be plundered 
by the enemy. Tarsun Muhammad Khan® engaged himself in settling 
their territory and took up his residence at Tajpur (probably Dinajpur) 
until the rebel Ma‘sum Khan having collected a large number of rebels 
arrived from the country of Bhatl (Assam), and ravaged the imperial 
dominions up to within seven kos of Tanda. He also sent a body of 
men to plunder the neighbourhood of Tajpur. Tarsun Muhammad 
Khan entrenched® himself in the fort, and Shahbaz Khan Kambu 
courageously marched from Patna to chastise the malcontents. The 
Bengal officers and Tarsun Muhammad Khan joined him, and there 
was a hot engagement with the enemy. In a short time the imperia- 

1 Op. cit,, TcKt, p. 264, translation, p. 382. 

2 Op. cit.3 Text, p. 281, translation, p. 410. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 287, translation, p. 422. 

4 Op. ciu^ Text, p. 307, translation, p. 453. 

5 Op. cit„ Text, p. 319, translation, p. 467, 

6 Op. df.. Text, p. 416, translation, p. 619. 
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lists were victorious, and Ma*sum Khan again sought shelter in the 
Bhati country. Shahbaz Khan now proceeded towards that quarter 
with the idea that if ‘Isa—the ruler of Bhati, who was always expres¬ 
sing his loyalty—delivered up Ma‘suin Khan, his sincerity would be 
established, otherwise he would be punished for his duplicity. When 
the bank of the river Ganges (really the river Lakhra) near Khidrpur— 
which was the ferry for entering the Bhati country—became the impe¬ 
rial camp, there were engagements, Sonargaon was captured and the 
country was ravaged up to Katrapur, in which was ‘Isa*s home. 
Ma‘sum Khan after a short fight took to flight; he was nearly cap¬ 
tured. At this time ‘Isa, who had gone to the Kuch country (Gooch 
Bihar), arrived with a large and well-equipped army. The imperial 
officers stood firm on the bank of the Brahmaputra, which is a great 
river that comes from Cathay, and built a fort there. There were 
river battles, and hot contests. Tarsun Muhammad Khan was 
deputed to arrange the army to come from behind so that the enemy 
would be surrounded from both sides. As it happened he selected 
a road which was close to the enemy, and Ma‘sum Khan hearing about 
it came upon him with a large force. Shahbaz Khan sent Muhibb 
‘All Khan with some brave men to help Tarsun Muhammad Khan, 
and sent an urgent message asking Tarsun Muhammad Khan not to 
engage till reinforcements arrived; rather he was to take up some 
strong position. He did not trust the message, and said that deceitful 
persons had by this stratagem separated a body of men from their 
leader. But at last after many endeavours on the part of his compa¬ 
nions, who represented the wisdom of caution and the folly of care¬ 
lessness, he began by taking up a strong position. But as he placed 
little credence in the message, he did not stay there, but proceeded 
towards the camp. Just then an army appeared, and Tarsun Muham¬ 
mad IGian dropping the thread of foresight from his hand concluded 
that it was the body of auxiliaries, and prepared to welcome them. 
He had advanced only a short distance when hostile cries filled the 
plain with the dust of contention. Though the well-wishers urged 
' that he must retire to the strong position till the men from the army 
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and the auxiliaries would arrive to help him, he did not agree. With 
a stout heart he advanced to give battle. Some of his men went away 
on the pretext of bringing the necessary materials for fighting. Al¬ 
though he had not more than fifteen men, he fought bravely, but as 
it was the dictate of Fate, he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Ma‘sum Khan entered by the door of friendship, and wished him to 
come over to his side. He in his loyalty replied with abuse and 
reproaches, and gave good advice. That light-headed man became 
.angry, and put the grey-beard of dominion to death^. This catas¬ 
trophe occurred in 992 A.H. (1584 A.D.) in the 29th year of the 
reign. 


TASH BEG TASH I^AN 
(Vol. I, pp. 482, 483). 

He was one of the single-fighters of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. 
After the death of the Mirza, he in the 30th year was gratified by 
enlistment^ in the service of Emperor Akbar. He became an object 
of favour, and received a Jagtr as his tan^wah in the Pan jab Sfiba. 
In the 31st year he'"’ was deputed with Raja Birbar (Birbal) to assist 
Zain Khan Koka, and in 32nd'‘ year under ‘Abdul Matlab Khan in 
the campaign against the Tarlkis (Raushanis). In the 40th year he 
was sent independently to chastise® the ‘Isa Khail tribe, and although 
he exerted himself bravely, the affair, owing to his illness, could not 
be executed properly. In the 42nd year he was® deputed with Asaf 

1 Of. cit., Text, pp. 432-434, translation, pp. 645-651. Beveridge has 
discussed the localities in a scries of very valuable notes on the pages cited. 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 473, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 713. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p, 478, translation, p. 720. 

4 Of. cit., Text, p. 520, translation, p, 794. For ‘Abdul Madab ghan see 
Maathir-ul’Umara, Text, II, pp. 769-771, Beveridge’s translation, I. pp, 40, 41 
and Blochmann, A’in, I (2nd cdn.), pp, 441, 442. 

5 Of. cit.t Text, p. 671, translation, p. 1031. 

6 Of, cit.. Text, p. 726, translation, p, 1084. For Asaf l^h ^n scc Maathim 
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Khan for the capture of the fort of Mau*—which was one of the 
great strongholds of the Zamindars of the northern hills in the Panjab 
province—and rendered valuable service. As a reward he was granted 
the title of Taj Khan. In the 47th year, when the rebellion of Basu, 
the Zamtnddr of the same hills, broke out afresh, and Khwaja Siilaiman' 
was appointed Bakhshl of the province, and sent off to collect in one 
place an army from Qulij ^an Subahdar and other fief-holders of the 
territory, such as Hasan B^g ShaiWi ‘Umri, Taj Khan and Ahmad 
Beg Khan KabulT, and chastise the presumptuous chief, Tash K]]an 
did not wait for others, but by successive marches reached the Pargana 
of Pathan (Pathankot) their Thdnagah. It chanced that while his men 
were pitching the tents, an army of that bandit arrived. Jamil Beg, 
his son, and others immediately attacked it, and a severe engagement 
took place. Jamil Beg and fifty of his father’s retainers were killed^. 
After the accession of Emperor Jahangir he was promoted*^ to the rank 
of 3,000. In the 2nd year when the Emperor returned from Kabul 
to India, and the governorship of that province was assigned to Shah 
B^g f^an—who on being removed from Qandahar was on the road— 
Tash Beg was ordered that till the arrival of the said ^an he should 
take care'^ of Kabul. Later his rank was increased, and he was 
appointed"’ Governor of Tatta (Sindh). In the 9th year, corresponding 
to 1023 A.H. (1614 A.D.) he died® there. 

TATAR l^AN KH URASANI 
(Vol. I, p. 471). 

He was one of the officers of Emperor Akbar’s reign, and reached 
the rank of i ,000. His name was Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. For 

nUUmara, Text, L pp. 107-11S* Beveridge’s translation, pp. 282-287, and Bloch- 
mann, op, cit„ pp. 451-454. 

1 Op, cit., Text, p. 803, translation, pp. 1206, 1207. 

2 Op. cit.y Text, pp. 804, 805, translation, pp. 1208, 1209. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of THzHk-i-Jahangtrit I, p. 31. 

4 Op, cit,, p. 5 Op. cit.^ p. 261, 6 Op. cit., p. 267, 
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a long time he was included among the Vazlrs, In the 8th year he 
was deputed with Shah Budagh Khan to pursue Shah Abul Ma'all\ 
who passing near Hissar Firuza was proceeding towards Kabul, 
Later, for a long time he was in-charge of the government^ of DdhI. 
In the year 986 A.H. (1578 A.D.) he died. 

tEgh beg khan mirza GUL^' 

(Vol. L pp. 504, 505). 

He and his two elder brothers Mirza FaqTr Ullah and Mirza Gada 
were sister's sons of Bcglar Khan Mirza Ahmad, who was the Divan 
of Sultan Bedar Bakht. In the time of Emperor Muhammad Shah 
he was the commandant of the Surat port. Their father was an 
officer of small rank. After his death Mir Na‘man Khan, the second 
son of Khwaja *Abdur Rahim the Khan-i-BuyUtat supported them. 
When the said Khan died, they were supported by their maternal 
uncle. Mirza Faqir Ullah died young. Mirza Gada at first had the 
title of Gada Beg, and when the said Beglar Khan (his maternal uncle) 
died, and as he also was his son-in-law, he was granted the title of 
Beglar Khan, and appointed Commandant"* of the fort of Surat. Later, 
Mirza Gul through his good fortune received the title of Tegh Beg 
Khan during the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah, and was 
appointed Superintendent {Mutsadt) of that port, and was for a long 
time in complete charge of its affairs. He made a name for himself 
there by his charitable acts (nan-dihl^ lit. bread giving) and magnani¬ 
mity. When he left the world in 1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) the 
Superintendence of the port was assigned to Mu‘In-ud-Dln Khan 
Bahadur alias Miyan Achhan, son of Shah Makhan, who was related 
to the said Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, on account of his being the 

1 Akharnama, Text, II, p. 200, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 311. 

2 Of. ciu^ Text, pp. 280, 288, translation, pp. 4 i 5 > 424. 

3 Mea Atchund of Mill’s History of India^ III, p. 327, 

4 For a detailed account of Tegh Beg Khan’s independent governorship of 
Sutat see Gazetteer Bombay Presidency^ II ('1887), pp. 116-12^, 
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son-in-law of the elder Beglar Khan. At the time of writing though 
the port has come into the possession of the hat-wearing English, but 
Mu'in-ud-Dln*s son, who has the title of Qaim-ud-Daulah; has his 
name entered (as superintendent). GhI ba ^dk uftdd : The flower 
fell to dust, is the chronogram of Tegh Beg Khan*s death (i 159 A.H., 
1746 A.D.). 


(RAJA) TODAR MAL 
(Vol. II, pp. 123-129). 


Raja Todar Mai was a Lahorl^ KhattrT. He was an able accoun¬ 
tant, and a courageous administrator. Through Emperor Akbar’s 
patronage he rose to a high office, and attained the rank of an officer 
of 4,000* and was made an Amir and leader. In the i8th year when 
by the Emperor’s arrival Gujarat territory was cleansed of sedition- 
mongers, the Raja^ was left there to investigate the fiscal'* assessment of 
the territory, so that an equitable and just tariff for revenue assignment 
of the area might be enforced. In the 19th year after the conquest 

1 In the text it is not stated that Raja Todar Mai was born at Lahore in 

the Panjab, and the statement that he was a Lahori Khattri is correct for it is 
admitted by the people of Loharpur in Oudh that his father was a Panjabi 
Khattri. In this connection reference may be made to the letter of Mr. Fcrrar 
of Sitapur, Oudh, published on p. 178 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1871, and Mr. Blochniann’s remarks on it. According to this 
letter Todar MaPs father, who was Panjabi Khattri, came to Loharpur, and 
married the daughter of a Chepari Khattri, and that Todar Mai was born 
there. Loharpur is 17 miles north of Sitapur, and is mentioned in A*'in, 11 , p. 
177 (J^rrett’s translation). Mr, Ferrar states in his letter that there is a place 
called Rajapur, near Loharpur, where a fair is held in the Raja’s honour. For 
Raja Todar MaPs account see Blochmann, I (2nd edn.), pp. J^ud 

Muhammad Husain Azad, DarbdrA-Akbari (Lahore, 1939), pp* 5^9^53^- 

2 He was raised to the rank of 4,000 in the 30th year, Akbarndma, Text, 
III, p; 457* Beveridge’s translation, p. 687. 

3 Akbarndma, Text, p. 65, translation, III, p. 91* 

4 Jama'damiy see Wilson’s Glossaryy pp. 120, 228. 

5 Tankhwdh or assignment, sec Wilson, of, cU,y p. 509. 
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of Patna he was honoured by the grant of a Standard aiid a drum I and 
was deputed^ to help Mun*im Khan in Bengal. Though in this 
campaign the leadership and planning were Khan Khanan*s share, yet 
in the actual campaigning, encouraging the soldiers, making dashing 
marches, chastising the recalcitrants and the opposing forces, the Raja 
played a more distinguished part. In the battle with Da’ud Khan 
Kararani, when Khan ‘Alam the leader of the vanguard was killed, and 
Khan ^anan after he was severely wounded turned the rein, the Raja 
stood firm, and continued his efforts till defeat was turned into victory. 
On the battle-field while the enemy were exulting over their victory, 
an unpleasant report about Khan ‘Alam and I^an ^anan was 
brought to him. The Raja becoming angry said, “If Khan ‘Alam be 
dead, what harm.? If I^an KJianan has left, what fear .? The 
Emperor’s good fortune is with us".*’ After settling that country he 
returned to the Court, and was, as previously, engaged in financial 
and political duties. 

When I^an Jahan was appointed Governor of Bengal, Raja Tsdar 
Mai was deputed"* with him, and by his excellent arrangements the 
territory which had been lost was recovered^. He captured and killed 
Daud. In the 21st year he brought to the threshold of the Cali¬ 
phate from that area glorious spoils which included three to four hun¬ 
dred elephants*. As the province of Gujarat had not been properly 
settled, and owing to the neglect of Wazir Kh an affairs were in con¬ 
fusion, the Raja was deputed* to rectify matters in that territory. 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 71, translation, p. 98. 

2 Op, cit.j Text, pp. 118-126; translation, pp. 169-179. Raja Todar Mai's 
reply on hearing of the death of ^an Alam and the Khan Khanan being forced 
to leave the battlefield is differently worded there (translation, p. 178). 

3 Op. cit.y Text, p. 162; translation, ;p. 229, and text, pp. 179-182, 
translation, pp. 251-255. 

4 Op, cit.^ Text, p. 183; translation, p. 256. 

5 Op, ctt.y Text, p. 196; translation, p. 277. The number of elephants 
brought by Raja Todar Mai was 304, 

6 Op, cit,i Text, p. 198; translation, p. 280. 
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He by his skill, understanding, courage and bravery made proper 
arrangements from Sultanpur and Nandurbar to Baroda and Cham- 
pancr, and after his arrival at Ahmadabad, he in conjunction with 
Wazir Khan lighted the lamp of justice. Suddenly the disturbance of 
Muzaffar Husain MTrza instigated by Mihr ‘All KolabI broke out. 
Wazir Khan wanted to take shelter in the fort. Raja Todar Mai by his 
determination made him prepare for battle, and in the 22nd year an 
i:ngagement took place near Dholqa. As a result of the flight of his 
soldiers Wazir Khan was in a very tight corner, and was about to lose 
his life. The Raja who was the leader of the left wing, drove off the 
opposing forces, and went to his help. Immediately the warp and 
woof of the proud rebels were severed to bits, and the Mirza fled 
towards Junagarh^ In the same year he returned to the Court, and 
resumed* his duties as a Vazlr, 

When in that year the Emperor went from Ajmer to the Pan jab, 
one day in the bustle of the march the Rajahs idols were lost, and as he 
never transacted any other business until he had performed their wor¬ 
ship according to special rites, he forswore food and sleep. The 
Emperor by his advice made him gave up some of his superstitious 
devotion'^. He had to perform the duties of Vazlft but he could not 
satisfactorily complete the task owing to fear and the predominance 
of double-faced ten-tongued men. In the beginning of the 27th year, 
990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) he was honoured by appointment as the 
chief Divan, In fact he was the Vakil with absolute powers, and all 
business was transacted under his direction. The Raja began to recon¬ 
struct the financial and political edifice, and laid down definite regula¬ 
tions which were adopted by royal order. Details of these arc given 
in Akbarndma', In the 29th year his house was glorified by the 

1 Op, cit.f Text, pp. 207-209; translation, pp. 292-294. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 213, translation, p. 300. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 221, translation, p. 310. 

4 His appointment as chief Dtvan is recorded on p. 381 o£ the text and 
p. 581 of the translation. His eleven regulations arc detailed on text pp. 381- 
383; translation, pp. 561-566. 
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Emperor’s visit, and in gratitude he arranged a grand feast\ In the 
32nd year a wicked KhattrT on account o£ enmity struck him in 
his palanquin at night with a sword. The attendants of the Raja 
killed the assailant^. When Raja Birbar was killed in the hills of 
Swat, Raj T 5 dar Mal‘* and Kanwar Man Singh were sent to punish 
the YusufzaTs. When in the 34th year the Emperor went to 
Kashmir, the Raja was appointed with Muhammad Qull Khan 
Barlas and Raja Bhagwant Das Kachwaha to the charge of Lahore^. 
During this year while the Emperor was proceeding from Kashmir 
to Kabul, the Raja wrote a petition to the effect that as age 
and sickness had overcome him, and apparently his death was 
near at hand, he begged that he be relieved from all business, 
and be allowed to the bank of the Ganges and spend his last 
breaths in prayer and meditation. Leave was granted, and he left 
Lah 5 re for Hardwar. Suddenly another order came to the effect that 
no worship of God was equal to taking care of the weak. It was, 
therefore, better that he should look after the affairs of the oppressed‘\ 
He was obliged to return. Eleven days after the beginning of the 
year 998 A.H., corresponding to the 34th year of the reign he died® 
(21st November, 1589 A.D.). 

The learned Abiil Fadl writes about him that for uprightness, 
straightforwardness, service, kind nature, freedom from avarice, arrang¬ 
ing expeditions, courage, capacity for putting heart into cowards, 
knowledge of details, zeal and administration of Indian affairs he was 
the unique of the age. But he was spiteful and vindictive. Small 

1 Op. cit.f Text, p. 440, translation, p. 661, 

2 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 519, 520; translation, pp. 792, 793. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, pp, 487, 488; translation, pp. 736, 737. 

4 Op. cit,, Text, p. 537, translation, p. 817. 

5 Of, cit.y Text, p. 5 ^ 7 i translation, p. 858. 

6 Op. cit.y Text, p. 569; translation, p. 861. Beveridge gives 8tli Novem¬ 

ber, 1589, as the date of his death; this must be according to the Old Style 
for II days from the beginning of 998 A.H. would be either 21st or 20th of 
November, 1589, as the ist of the year was Friday, lotli November. 
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differences flourished in the garden of his mind—this has been consi¬ 
dered hy wise men as the worst of all traits, especially in government 
where the affairs of all people are entrusted to a person who is the 
Vakil of the master of a kingdom. If the face of his nature were not 
tarnished by religious bigotry, this mean personality would not have 
been so contemptible. The fact, however, is that if he were not 
bigoted, conventional and spiteful, and did not stick to his own opi¬ 
nions, he would have been a spiritually great man. In spite of all 
this and considering the prevailing state of affairs in regard to genero¬ 
sity and liberality—the market of which is generally flat—he was for 
service, diligence and understanding unrivalled. (His death) was a 
great blow to disinterested service, and the market of business lost its 
briskness. It is accepted that an honest person may be found, though 
probably he would be a fellow nestling of the phoenix (^anqa), but by 
what charm could he acquire that influence (i'timad) which so seldom 
falls to the share of mortals*^ 

Emperor AurangzTb used to say that he heard from Emperor Shah 
Jahan, that Emperor Akbar had one day "^remarked, “Todar Mai is 
very wise and prudent in financial and political affairs, but his uncon¬ 
cern and conceit cannot be approved.” Abul Fadl, who was not on 
good terms with him, brought up several charges against him. Emperor 
Akbar replied, “I cannot dismiss one whom I have nurtured.” The 
rules and regulations of Raja Todar Mai for developing the country 
and in regard to military affairs arc current throughout India, and have 
been the bases for several royal rescripts. In India in the days of the 
earlier sovereigns and rulers they used to take one sixth (of the pro¬ 
duce) from the cultivators. The Raja classified land as folaj, farautJ, 
chachar and banjar^y and measurements were carried out of all tilled 

1 Op, cit.y Text, p. 569, translation, pp. 861, 862. In this connection also 
sec Blochmann, op, cit., p. 377, regarding “the change in the language and the 
character used for revenue accounts*’, and which Blochmann rightly considers 
“as the most important reform introduced by Todar Mai.** 

2 Sec jarrett’s translation of A*tn, II, p. 63, where these four classes of 
land are defined« 
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and uncultivated land — this was called Raqba' —on the basis of bighas 
and biswas. The assessemcnt on cultivation of vegetables and pot¬ 
herbs, and all kinds of corn etc., was fixed in cash per bigha, and in 
some cases on a division of the produce which was designated batal. 
As in the earlier days the salaries of the soldiery were reckoned in 
black copper coins, TSdar Mai fixed the value of the rupee—which 
was reckoned previously at 40 fains —at forty clams, and fixed the 
assessment (jama*) on the basis of the actual produce (haUhastl^), 
and granted it in feudal tenure as an assignment—this was called 
Jaglr^, And areas of the estates—whose revenue was paid directly 
into the imperial treasury, were called Kbalsa —to the value of one 
kror (ten million) dams —which on the basis of collections for 12 
months amounted to 2,500 for every lac of rupees, keeping in view 
the good and bad yield of the crops—were each assigned to one 
experienced officer, who was called the krdrf and the extra revenue 
charges for the irregular troops (siwai sihbandl) to be collected were 
fixed at rupees five per hundred. In the earlier days no coins other 
than falfis^ (copper coins) were current. In granting rewards to 
officers, ambassadors and poets the procedure adopted was to mint coins 
of silver alloyed with copper of the weight of fains, and designate 
these silver tankah'\ The Raja had ashrafts of unadulterated gold 
weighing eleven mashas^, silver rupees weighing eleven and a half 
mdshas coined. Many other reforms which were introduced by him, 

Wilson’s Glossary, p. 196. 

2 For ]dgtr and Khalsa, see P. Saran, Provincial Government of the 
M/ighals, p. 79. 

3 Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 297, 298, and P. Saran, op. cit., pp. 296, 297. 
The kror'ts were first appointed in the end of the 19th year of Emperor Akbar’s 
reign after his return to Fathpiir Sikri in January, 1575 (Akharnama, Text, III, 
p. 117, translation, p. 167). Though the name krort is not used in A'tn, the 
office is defined on Text, I, p. 10, Blochmann’s translation, p. 13, as “zealous and 
upright men were put in charge of the revenues, each over one kror of ddms'\ 

4 Wilson s Glossary, pp. 5 Wilson s Glossary, p. 155 . 

6 \Vilson*s Glossary, p. 53®. 7 Wilson’s Glossary, p. 333. 
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cannot be detailed here. And in fact the disposition of Emperor 
Akbar—who was the founder of the state and government—was pro¬ 
lific in all affairs. He introduced valuable innovations in all arts and 
crafts. During his prosperous reign, as wise and clever men of all 
the seven climes were collected round him, all these expert masters by 
their clever instincts and correct understanding suggested marvellous 
practices, and useful innovations for approval by the Emperor. Even 
artisans and authors in their own trades and profession made marvel¬ 
lous advances. 


Verse 

When the King is a master of learning, 

He makes experts of all workers. 

The Raja had a number of sons. The eldest of them was Dhaiu, 
who had the rank of joo in Emperor Akbar’s days. He performed 
great deeds under ^an fGianan in the Tatta (Sindh) campaign, 
where' he was killed. It is stated that his horses were shod with 
gold and silver. 

(RAJA) TODAR MAL SHAH JAHANT 
(Vol. II, pp. 286, 287). 

At first he was an associate of Afdal |^an“. After his death, he, 
in the 13th year, received the title of Ral, and was appointed Divan ^ 
Amin and Faujdar of the Sarkar of Sirhind**. In the i^ch year the 
chtJLVgc oi the Faujdal'^ of LakhI Jangal was added to it. As the 
Emperor was pleased with his development of the territory, in the 

1 This was in the 37th year in ^an I^anan ‘Abdnr Rahim’s campaign 
in Sindh against Mirzii Janl Beg, see Akbarriama^ III, Text, pp.6o8-6io, transla¬ 
tion, pp. 929-932. DhaiTi’s death is recorded on p. 60 of text, and 930 of the 
translation. 

2 Ma^thir^tdUmirl. Text, I, pp. 145-15^* Beveridge's translation. I, pp. 

149-»53- 

3 Badshahnama, II, p. 206, 


3 Of. fit., p. 236. 
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15th year he was awarded a robe of honour, a horse and an elephant^, 
and in the i6th year, as a reward for his valuable services his rank 
was increased to 1,000 foot with 1,000 horse, two-horse three-horse 
troopers^. In the 19th year his rank was further increased by 500 
foot with 200 horse, two-horse three-horse troopers, and he was posted 
to Sirhind^. In the 20th year he again received an increase of 300 
horse^, two-horse three-horse troopers. Gradually the charge for the 
management of the Sarkar DTpalpur, and Parganas Jalandhar and 
Sultanpur was added to it; the annual revenue of these areas amounted 
to fifty lacs of rupees. He took proper measures for the collection 
of this amount. As a result in the 21st year he was exalted by pro¬ 
motion to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 horse, and the grant of the 
title of Raja\ In the 23rd year he was awarded a standard. After 
the battle of Samugarh when Dara Shikoh during his flight reached 
Sirhind, Raja Todar Mai as a precautionary measure had retired to the 
LakhI Jangal. Dara Shikoh took 20 lacs of rupees of the Raja’s pro¬ 
perty which were buried in various places". During the reign of 
Emperor Aurangzlb he was for a time in charge of the Faujdari of 
Itawah’ (Etawah). In the 9th year, corresponding to 1076 A.H. 
(1665-66 A.D.) he died. 

TOLAK KHAN QOCHIN 
(Vol. I, pp. 475-478). 

He was one of the servants of Emperor Babur®. Later he joined 
the stirrups of Emperor Humayun. After that monarch returned 
from Iran, and took Kabul, and when Mirza Kamran, on a pretence 

I Of. cit., p. 247. 2 Of. cit., p. 319. 

3 Of. cit., p. 473 * 4 Of. cit.y p. 627. 

5 *Amal Salihi III, p. 7. 6 ^Alamgtrnama pp. 142, 143 . 

7 His removal from Sirhind is mentioned in *Alamgtrnama, p. 220, while 
his appointment as Faujdar of Etawah in the 3rd year is recorded on p. 604. 

8 Though the text seems to imply that he was one of Babur^s servants 
but it is hardly likely that a man who died in 1596 could have served Babur, 
who died in 1530 * Here the word Bahurt probably means an old servant. 
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o£ service but with a heart full of guile, came near Kabul, and was 
joined by treacherous officers, Emperor Humayun was compelled to 
turn his reins towards Duhhak and Bamiyan, where he had'.many 
faithful followers. He sent Tulak Khan with some other servants 
to look after Kabul, but except for Tulak Khan not one returned to 
him\ His good services \verc approved, and he was appointed 
Keeper of the Arsenal {Qiirbeg), In the expedition to India he 
followed^ the royal stirrups, and rendered good service. After the 
death of Emperor Humayun when Shah Abiil Ma‘ali went astray, 
Akbar’s well-wishers were anxious to arrest him. One day he was 
invited to a feast, and when he stretched out his hands for a wash, 
Tulak l^an—who was well known for the quickness of his move¬ 
ments—came behind him and seized both his arms. Others helped, 
and the work of arrest was carried our*. Later, he was for a loiv^^ 
time attached to the Kabul administration. In the 8th year of the 
reign of Emperor Akbar, GhanI ^an, the son of Mun‘im Beg Khan 
Khiinan, was supreme in Kabul. Light-hcadedness and turbulence 
were natural to him, while he had become intoxicated by youth and 
his high office. One day, he, without any cause seized Tulak Khan 
who was a man of position, and put him and a number of his relatives 
into confinement. Tulak Khan by the help of some sensible men 
made his escape. After this affair he resided in the village of Baba 
Khatun, which was his Jagtr, and waited for an opportunity for retri¬ 
bution. One day GhanI Khan left Kabul for seizing a caravan from 
BalHj, and arranged a wine party at the stage of KJhwaja Sih Yaran, 
which is a delightful spot. Tulak Khan with a body of his relations 
and servants fell upon him while he was drunk, and captured him and 
Shagun the son of Qaracha. He relieved his angry feelings by 
abusing GhanI Khan, and set off with his men to take Kabul. He 

1 Akbarnama, Text, L p. 297, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 560. 

2 Of, cit., translation, p, 623, note i, no. 24. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. i6, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 19, 20. 
Also see note 2 about the picture of Abiil Ma‘ali’s arrest in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 
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halted at the village o£ ^waja Awash which is two kos from the 
city. When Fudail Beg, the brother of Mun‘im Khan, and his son 
Abul Path prepared to fight against him, he agreed to make peace on 
condition of several estates being assigned to him, and released GhanT 
Khan. The latter as soon as he was released marched against Tulak 
Khan with a large army. Tulak Khan did not think it advisable to 
remain there and so started for India, Near Ghorband river the 
Kabul army caught him up, and there was a battle. Baba Quchin 
and some other of his servants were killed, but he and his son Isfandi- 
yar, and a few of his relations and servants manfully fought their 
way out'. In the same year he took up service under Emperor Akbar, 
and gathered the materials of tranquility through the grant of a fief 
in the province of Malwa. In the 28th year when the Malwa army 
was ordered to assist Mirza Khan Khan ]^5nan (‘Abdur Rahim) he 
also went with it, and according to the orders of the IQian Khanun 
went against Saiyid Daulat^, who was creating a disturbance in 
Cambay. He punished him, and was victorious. Later he joined 
the imperial army, and in the battle against Sultan Muzaffar Gujratl 
was in the left wing'*, and took an active part in the action. Later 
he went with Qullj Khan to take Bahronj (Broach). In the 30th 
year when the Malwa army was deputed to assist ^an A'zam (Mirza 
‘Aziz Koka) for the conquest of the Deccan, he* also hurried there. 
In the course of the disagreement between Khan A'zam and Shihab- 
ud-Din Ahmad Khan he fell under suspicion on account of the talk 
of the babblers, and was imprisoned^. On being released he was 
appointed as an auxiliary of the Bengal and Bihar forces, and in the 
37th year he was with Raja Man Singh in the battle with Qutlu’s 


1 Op. at,. Text, pp. 184, 185, translation, pp. 285-287. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 429, Bcvcrklgc's translation, UI, p. 640. 

3 Op, cit.. Text, p. 430, translation, p. 642. 

4 Op. cit., Text, p. 4 ^ 5 - His name is not mentioned in the translation 
on p. 701. 

5 Op. at., Text, p. 489, translation, pp. 739, 740, and note 5. 
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sons, and assisted the left wing^. He died in the beginning of the 
41st year^ corresponding to 1004 A.H. (1596 A.D.). 

TURKTAZ KHAN 
(Vol. 1 . pp. 503, 504). 

His ancestors were from Tilran. His father came to India during 
the time of Emperor Aurangzlb, and joined the royal service. He was 
granted a suitable rank, and the title of Yakkahtaz^ deputed 

to chastise the Marathas. His uncle IGivvaja ]^an'‘, who was the son- 
in-law of Siyadat Khan Saiyid Oghlan, was in the 51st year granted 
the rank of 1,600. Turktaz Khan was born in the Deccan, and 
adopted Maratha customs. In dress and even food he did not dis¬ 
tinguish himself from them, and in battle also he adopted their 
cossack-type of fighting which the Deccanls call Bargtgirl^. He was 
on the roll of the Deccan auxiliary officers. In the battle^ with ‘Alam 
‘All Khan although he was with him, yet on account of his being a 
fellow country man, he colluded with Asaf Jah, and did not at all 
exert himself. After the victory he met^ Asaf Jah with respect, and 
the old associations were renewed and strengthened. Throughout his 
life he lived honourably. In the year 1149 A.H. (1736 A.D.) he 
died. He had three sons. The eldest Khwaja Muhammad during 
the time of Asaf Jah had the title of Khan and in Nasir Jang's time 
the title of his father, and in the days of Salabat Jang was styled Qawi 

1 Op. cit., Text, p. 611, translation, p. 935. 

2 Op. cit.y Text, p. 711, translation, p. 1060. He apparently died in the 
end of June, 1396. 

3 He is often mentioned in *Alamgirnama and Maa^ir-i~Alamgiri as one 
of the officers who took part in several campaigns. 

4 Maat^ir-i-AUmgm, p. 518. 

5 Bargt according to Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p, 171, is a 
name for Maratha Soldiery. 

6 Battle near Balapur, Akola district, 6th Shawwal, 1132 A.H. (iitli 
August, 1720). 

7 Khafi Khan, II, p. 895. 
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Jang. He reached the rank of 5,000, and was for a long time the 
commandant of the Ahmadnagar fort. For some reason he delivered 
the fort to the Marathas. In 1187 A.H. (1773 
some illness. He was a friendly man, of pleasant disposition, and a 
patron of the learned. He was very fond of good calligraphy. He 
never let fall the thread of friendship with the writer of the pages. 
Of the other two sons (of Turktaz Khan), one was Hamid Khan, and 
the other ^waja Sharif Wian. Both had ranks and ]a^r. They 
died before their elder brother. 

TAHIR KHAN* 

(Vol. II, pp. 751754). 

His name was Tahir Shaikh. In the 20th year of Emperor Shlih 
Jahan’s reign he came from Balldi, and kissed the royal threshold. 
He was awarded a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger and Rs. 10,000 
in cash,^ and later a sword with golden and enamelled accoutrements, 
and the rank of 800 foot with 400 horses'. Later he was exalted by 
the grant of a jewelled and his rank was increased to 1,000 

with 500 horse. He was also awarded the title of Khan, and a horse 
with silver saddle.^ He hurried to BalH} in attendance on the stirrups 
of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. In the 21 st year he 
received an increase of 500 foot with 100 horse, and on his return 
from there he placed his brow of loyalty on the threshold of faith. 
In the 22nd year his rank was increased to 2,000 foot with 700 
horse^, and he was deputed to the Qandahar campaign in attendance 
on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. After reaching there he 
proceeded towards Bust in the company of Qullj Khan, and attacked 
the fort of l^ansT, which is on the borders of Sistan, and acquired 

* This and the next biography are of officers whose names begin with 
the letter b T 

1 Badshahnamaj II, pp. 608, 609. 

3 Op, cit„ pp. 627, 628. 


2 Op. at., pp. 610, 611. 
4 *Amal Salih, III, p. 69. 
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much booty. In the battle against the Iranians he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself, and in the 23rd year he received as a reward the 
rank of 2,500 foot with 1,000 horsed Later, on arriving at the 
Court an order was issued to the officers of the Bayutat that the 
feshkashes received on Thursdays should for a period of one year 
be sent to the said ^an^. In the 25th year Ik* was again deputed 
to the Qandahar campaign in attendance on the said Prince. In the 
26th year he accompanied'* Prince Dara Shikoh on the same enterprise, 
and with Rustam Khan reached Qandahar before the arrival of the 
Prince. From there he in company with the said Khan proceeded 
towards Bust. In the 28th year he was granted an increase of 500 
horse, and sent with Jumlat'ul-Mulk Sa‘ad Ullilh Khan to the Chitor 
fort. In the battle near Samugarh he was'* with Data Shikoh. After 
the latter’s flight, when Aurangzib’s army arrived near Agra, Tahir 
Khan waited'"’ upon Aurangzlb, and was granted a robe of honour. 
Later he was deputed** with Khalil Ulhlh Khan for the pursuit of 
Dfira Shikoh. In the second battle against Data Shikoh he received a 
cjuiverL and acted with the body of scouts. Apparently after that 
he was appointed Governor of Multa-n, for the author of Adaa^ini^ 
'Alamgm records his return from Multan in the i ith year** after he 
had been removed from that office. In the 22nd year, when after the 
death of Maharaja Jasvant Singh, the confiscation of his territory was 
decided upon, he was appointed® Faujdar of Jodhpur. The servants 
of the said Raja with his sons after leaving Kabul reached the capital, 
and disobeying the royal orders fought with the force—which had 
been deputed against them—and then fled to their own country. As 
Tfihir ^an did not stand in the way and oppose their flight, he in 
the same year was dismissed and deprived of his title of Khan^®. He 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Op. Cit.y p. I 10. 

3 

Op. fit ., p. 157. 

4 

*Alamgirnama» p. 95. , 

5 

Op. cit.y p. 113. 

6 

Op. cit., p. 147. 

7 

op. cit., p. 30.^. 

8 

M aat^ir-i-Alarngirty p. 74, 

9 

Op. cit.y p. 172. 

10 

Op. cit.y p. 179. 
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died at his appointed time. His son was Mughal ‘Arab Shail^, 

of whom a separate account^ has been included. 

taiyib khwaja JUIBART 

(Vol. II, pp. 750, 751). 

He was the son of Hasan Khwaja, elder brother of ‘Abdiir Rahim 
I^waja, son of Kalan Khwaja, who was married to the aunt oc Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan, and sister of Din Muhammad I^an. ‘Abdur 
Rahim ^waja came to India as an ambassador of Imam Qull Khan 
during the reign of Emperor Jahangir, and was treated with such 
respect that he had a seat in the Emperor’s assemblies. In the first 
year of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan lie died. Afdal Khan in 
accordance with orders went to his son Sadlq l^waja, and after con¬ 
veying condolences brought him to the Court. Hasan KJiwaja, the 
father of Taiyib Khwaja, died of plague which broke out before Balkh 
was captured, and Yusuf ^iwaja his second uncle took the place of 
his ancestors. Taiyib Khwaja was married to the daughter of ‘Abdur 
Rahim ^waja. In the 20th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he 
started for India after the conquest of Ball^. When he reached near 
(the imperial scat), QadI Muhammad Aslam and ^waja Abfil Khair 
Mir 'Adal w'ent forward to welcome him, and brought him to the 
Emperor. He presented 18 horses and 15 camels, and received a 
robe of honour, and a gift of 1,000 gold miihars^. Later, he was 
exalted by the grant of a jewelled dagger’^. Afterwards he received 
a present of 500 Dhan which w^cre equal to 150 ashraps^. The 

1 Maatl^ir'fil'Umaray Text, III, pp. 613 625, translation antca, pp. 109-111, 

2 Badshahnamay II, p. 6x1. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 627, where his appointment to a rank of 4,oco and the gift 
of 1,000 mtihars is recorded. The grant of the jewelled dagger is noted on 
p. 632. 

4 Op. cit.y pp, 678, 679. The text has 150 ashrafts with 250 as a variant. 
The latter is the figure in Badshanama, and has been adopted. This would be 
correct as the value of D^an which was an innovation of Emperor Akbar*s 
reign was ''half a La'Ui-Jalali*' vide Blochmann, A'^fiy I (2nd edn.), p. 31. 
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Dhan is a gold coin which was invented in the time of Emperor Akbar. 
In the 21 St year he was granted a horse, and 5,000 rupees. When 
in the same year the Emperor returned from Kabul to India, he in 
accordance with orders remained in Kabul till the arrival of his 
children whom he had sent for from Ball^. Later, he in company 
with his sons ^waja Musa and Khwaja ‘Isa, and the daughter’s sons 
of Khwaja ‘Abdiir Rahim, came and did homage^. In the 22nd year 
he received the gift of a horse with gilded saddle and two horses for 
his two sons. After a short time he and his sons received Rs. 5,000. 
In the 26th year he received 1,000 ashrajls out of the weighment 
money. Afterwards when Yusuf Khwaja his elder brother—who was 
m the place of his ancestors—died, and as no one was left except him 
to succeed, he in the same year was accorded permission to return^ to 
his homeland. It appears from the end of the second volume of the 
Badshaknama^ that he had the rank of ^,000 foot wdth /|oo horse. 

IHANA* ULLAH I^AN AND AMAN ULLAH KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 506-507). 

They were the sons of Diya Ullah Khan son of ‘Inayat Ullah Khan^ 
of Emperor Aurangzib’s reign. Diya Ullah ^lan was known personally 
to Emperor Aurangzib, and in the 47th year'"' was appointed Divan of 
Akbarabad (Agra). Of his two sons the first ( Th ana Ullah Khan) 
became distinguished as a result of a marriage connection with ‘Imad- 
uI-Mulk Mubariz Kian®. When the governorship of Haidarabad 

1 *Amal SMih, III, p. 22. 

2 Op, cit.y p. 153. 3 Badshahnama, II, p. 722. 

* This and the next account arc of officers whose names begin with the 
letter ^ Th. 

4 For ‘Inayat Ullah f^han's account see Maathir-til~Umara. Text, II, pp. 
828-832, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 680 682. 

5 Maa^ir-i'Alamgm, p. 472, 

6 Maa^ir-uUlJmara, Text, III, pp. 729-7^6, translation antea pp. 90-J02. 
He married ‘Imad-ul-Mulk*s daughter, vide text, p. 746. Also sec Irvine, 
Later Mughals, II, pp. 138, 139. 
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was assigned to *Imad-iil-Mulk, the two brothers went there, and led 
a life of pleasure, and obtained offices according to their desires. The 
first was appointed haajdar of Sikakiil (Chicacole). After ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk was killed in the 6th year of Emperor Muhammad Shrdi*s 
reign, he took up service under Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf }ah, and was 
first appointed Governor of Bijapur. After being signally defeated 
there by Auda Chuhan (a Maratha general) he was appointed com¬ 
mandant of Parenda. He was very gay-natured and a confirmed 
drunkard. He died at his appointed rime. The second lived idly for 
a long time in Haidarabad till he died. He had a very Mirzadike 
(gentle) disposition. 


THANT KHAN HARAVI’ 

(Vol. I, pp. 505, 506). 

He was an officer of the rank of 500 during Emperor Akbar’s 
reign. His native place was Herat, and belonged to the Arlat clan. 
He had long been in imperial service, and w'as w^ell known for his 
ability, knowledge, and pleasant temperament. If anyone was 
introduced to him, the very first thing he said to him was, “My love 
and friendship are conditional on the fact that you pay no heed to the 
remarks of the vulgar about me, for such people arc a hindrance to 
mutual friendship, and productive of strife"’. Later, when he was 
deputed with the royal forces for the extermination^ of *Ali QulT 
Khan Zaman, he wrote the following couplet in a petition to the 
Emperor: — 

1 lor a more detailed account see Blochmann, A'ln, I (2nd edn.), pp. 531- 
532. He was originally in the service of Mirza Hindal, and after his death was 
taken into imperial service by Emperor Humayun. Sec also MuntaJ^ab-ut- 
TawarM, Text, III, pp. 206,207, Haig*s translation, III, pp. 286, 287, on which 
the above account appears to be based. His name is there given as ‘Ali Akbar. 

2 Apparently the reference is to the expedition against I£han Zaman in 
the 12th year, vide Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 289, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 

i^26. 
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UdajI Ram 
Verse 

O royal cavalier, adorn the field on the day of battle, 

The battle has begun, put your foot into the stirrup. 

He prepared a versified treatise^ on accidence. The following quatrain 
is his composition. There are six words in each line, and every two 
of them are antithetical. 


Qt 4 atr/iin 

At night he showed rcpentencc, next day he broke his vow. 
He entered a wise man, and came out drunk. 

Auspicious is approach, unlucky within and without, 

My sorrow rose up (departed), your cheerfulness remained. 


UDAJI RAM 
(Vol. I, pp. 142-145). 

He was a Brahman from the Deccan. Through his prudence and 
intelligence he became distinguished, and acquired the Zamtndarl 
extending from Mahor to Mahkar^. By his good fortune, ability and 
zeal he gained the confidence of Malik ‘Ambar, and became possessed 
of power and glory. In the time of Emperor Jahangir he was enlisted 
among the imperial servants, and received the rank of 4,000 Dhat 
and horse*’; he was included among the auxiliaries of the Deccan. 
As he Was possessed of influence and skill, all the governors of Deccan 
honoured and respected him. Whenever the victorious (imperial) 
armies came to the Balaghat in the Deccan, they relied on his local 

1 Sec MHritakhab'Ut~Taw 3 rikh, translation, III, Sir Wolscly Haig’s note 5 
on page 287. 

2 Jarrett’s translation of -<?’*«, II, pp. 235, 237. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pc, i, p. 182. In THzHk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers & Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation, I, pp. 398, 399, his name is wrongly given as Uda Ram, and 
his rank as 3,000 with 1,000 horse. In Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir he is 
Uday Ram. 
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knowledge of the territory which proved very helpful in the campaigns, 
and he honestly did his best for the success of their undertakings. In 
the 17th year of Emperor Jahangir’s rtign the heir-apparent Prince 
Shah Jaluin resolved to go to Bengal, and came from Burhanpur to 
Mahor. As he did not get the assistance he expected from the 
officers of the Deccan, he sent them away, and left the superfluous 
paraphernalia and his elephants with UdajI Ram in the Mahor fort. 
As UdajI Ram exerted himself fully in the Emperor’s service, Mahabat 
Khan honoured him above all ocher officials. 

In the i9ch year the imperial officers with the assistance of ‘Adil 
Shah’s forces fought a battle with Malik ‘Ambar at the village of 
Bhacilrl, 5 kos from Ahmadnagar. When Mulla Muhammad Lari 
the commander of Bijapur forces was killed, his forces became dis¬ 
arranged, and Jadu Rili and UdajI Ram fled. By their disgrace' the 
imperial army was heavily defeated. Lashkar ^an Abiil Hasan, 
Mirza Khan Manuchdir, ‘Aqldat I^an the Ba^sht of the Deccan 
forces, his son Rashida and ^2 Mansabdars were made prisoners by 
Malik ’Ambar. Though the chief blame for the defeat was assigned 
to Jadu Ral Kanciya, yet the part played by UdajI Ram was also 
commented upon, and men talked about his evil planning and his 
flight. His reputation suffered, and the market of his solidarity 
became flat. When in the 3rd year Burhanpur was made glorious by 
the advent of Emperor Shah Jahan, and an all conquering force was 
deputed to extirpate Khan Jahan Lodi, UdajI Ram received a gift of 
Rs. 40,000, and by increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse his rank was 
advanced to 5,000 with 5,000 horse^, and the water that had left its 
course again began to flow in the stream of his hopes. In the 6th 
year, 1042 A.H. (1532-33 A.D.), while he was besieging the fort of 
Daulatabad with Khan F^anan Mahabat Khan, an old disease from 
which he was suffering became virulent, and he dicd‘\ 

1 Iqbalnama-idahangin^ p. 237. In this work his name is Afida Ram. 

2 Badshahnama, I, pt, i, pp. 293, 296. 

3 Op, cit., p. 510. 
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Though Udaji Ram was notorious for trickery and plotting, he 
also was famous for his ability and liberality. He never failed in 
charity to mankind, and in this respect was at the head of the Deccan 
officers. In spite of a weak body he even in his old age was addicted 
to venery and whoredom. He had a wife known by the name of Ral 
BhagnI, who after his death skilfully managed the Zamindan affairs. 
As she had skilled servants in her employment, the Commandcr'in- 
Chief, after the death of Udaji Ram, in accordance with the necessity 
of the time and to prevent her men from deserting, proposed for her 
son Jag Jivan, in spite of his tender age, the rank of 3,000 foot with 
2,000 horse, and got for him the title of Udaji Ram’. When he 
came to the years of discretion, he acquired a full acquaintance with 
Persian prose and poetry, and calligraphy. He also abandoned the 
ways of the Deccanis, and led a life like that of the officers of Upper 
India. He conducted himself with honour and dignity, and held 
Mahor in fief. After him every one of his successors called himself 
Udaji Ram. A strange coincidence was that all of them were childless. 
The line was kept up by adoptions. Indeed Jag Jivan is also believed 
to have been an adopted son. When after him succession came to 
Wankat Rao, that position, rank, and prosperity did not abide. He 
subsisted on his fees as a Deshmttkh^, After him there were his 
adopted sons, Madhu Rao and Shankar Rao. They held small offices, 
and divided between them the estates of Mahor and Basim®. Gra¬ 
dually as they grew old, and the officers became oppressive, they lost 
even the position of the Deshmukhs. If now and then a gumdshta 
gets possession of a place, nothing reverts to them. During the time 
of writing the elder of them died after losing his Mansab and Jdglr, 
The other is in possession of the Basim Pargana, and levies fees. 


1 Op. cit.y p. 510. 

2 See Wilson's Glossary, p. 132, for the duties of and fees levied by 
Desbrnnkhs. 

3 Jarrett's translation of A'*tn, II, p. 230. 
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(Vol. I, p, 87). 

He was a slave of Sultan Muhammad of Gujarat. He rose to a 
position of trust during his reign and was made a Sardar, In the 17th 
year of the reign when Emperor Akbar went to Ahmadabad, Ulugh 
Khan^ with his followers, and Saiyid Hamid Bul^ari came before all 
other officers, and did homage. In the i8th year he was rewarded 
with a suitable rank^. In the 22nd year he was deputed with Sadiq 
KJian to chastise*'^ Raja Madhukar Bundela, the Zamindar of Orcha, and 
on the day of battle distinguished himself by his valour. In the 24th 
year, when Raja Todar Mai and others were appointed to quell ‘Arab 
—who later was styled Niyabat Khan—who was stirring up strife in 
Bihar, Olugh Khan along with Sadiq Khan was deputed as an 
auxiliary of the said Raja. He with the said ^an took part in 
various engagements, and in the battle in wdiich Khabita^ the rebel 
was killed he was in command*'^ of the left wing. He was a long 

time attached to the province of Bengal, and remained there till his 

death. His sons received fiefs, and spent their lives in that province. 

OZBEG KHAN NADHAR BAHADUR 
(Vol. I, pp. 195-198). 

Yulam® Bahadur Uzbeg was his elder brother. At first both the 
brothers were in the service of ‘Abdullah Khan FTruz Jang,^ and were 

1 Akharnamay Text, III, p. 6 , translation, III, p. 9. 

2 Op, cit,y Text, p. 142, translation, p. 201. 

3 Op, cit.y Text, p. 210, translation, p. 295. Ondclia of the text should 

be Orcha. 

4 It is Chita in the text, but following Akbarnama f^abita has been 
adopted. 

5 See AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 387, translation, III, p. 574 ‘ 

6 From Yal a Turkish word meaning a hero. 

7 For his account see Maathir-ul-Umar^, Text, 11 . pp. 777-789, Beveridge’s 
translation, 1, pp. 97-105. 
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very prosperous. They were enlisted in the service of Shah 
Jahan while he was at Junair. When the Saturn-likc throne of 
Hindustan was embellished by this unique jewel (i,e. Shah Jahan 
ascended the throne), these two brothers received royal favours, and 
each of them received a suitable Mansab. At the time of Mahabat 
]Khan Khan I^anan’s appointment by the Emperor as the Governor of 
the Deccan, they also were seconded for service with him. The 
Emperor personally directed Mahabat Khan to take care of them, and 
arranged out of regard for their feelings and to enable them to keep 
up their position that they be provided with sufficient income from 
properly developed assignments. Yulam Beg died a natural death. 
Nadhar Beg was exalted with the title of Ozbeg Khan, and in the 
iqth year at the recommendation of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
Bahadur was raised to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 horse by an 
increase of 1,000 with 1,000 horse. He was also appointed 
Commandant of the Ausa fort in succession to Mubarak Khan NiyazP. 
In the 22nd year he received the gift of a drum. After spending a 
long time as the Commandant of the said fort he returned to the Court, 
and was appointed to the SUba Ahmadabad Gujarat. In the 30th year 
corresponding to io66 A.H. (1656 A.D.) the morning of his life 
changed to evening, and he went to everlasting sleep, i,e, died. He 
was fond of society and pleasure. He used to quaff fragrant wine, 
and was devoted to music. In addition to keeping his soldiers in good 
trim he was lavish, and extravagant. Till the end of his life he saved 
nothing out of the produce of his fief. He always said tliat if after 
his death he was found to have any property besides two suits of 
clothes, he would be a sinner. When Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb 
unfurled the standards of his design for taking possession of the King¬ 
dom, he in his camp some half a kos from Burhanpur gratified many 
by the gifts of Mansabs and titles. Tatar Beg^ the son of Ozbcg 

1 BSdshdhndma, II, p. 221. His name, however, is given there as Nazar 
Beg Ozbeg Khan. 

2 *Alamgtrndma^ pp. ^2, 53. The grant of the title is curiously enough 
mentioned on both the pages. 
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Khan was also favoured by an increase of his allowance and the con¬ 
ferment of his father’s title on him. He accompanied the royal 
stirrups in all the battles. When the garden of the realm and religion 
was freed from the thorns and rubbish of the opponents of sovereignty 
Tatar Beg was appointed to the Deccan, and was with Shaista J^ian 
Amlr-uHJmara, Governor of that province, at the siege of the fort of 
Chakna (Chakan), which was in the possession of Sivajl Bhonsle. He 
did good service on* this occasion. When in the 3rd^ year this strong 
fort was conquerred as a result of the strong attacks, and the good 
fortune of the Emperor, its charge was assigned to Tatar Beg. Later 
he went to Kokan (Konkan) which is the abode of the Marathas. He 
had repeated conflicts with those robbers, and won an honourable 
name by sacrificing his life. His brother Muhammad Wall received 
the hereditary title, and was for a time the Ba^sht of the forces of 
Muhammad A^zam Shah, and later was promoted to the post of 
Commandant of Fathabad Dharwar, and A‘zamnagar Bankapur. When 
he died, his son Abul Ma*all received his father’s title, and was for 
a time Faujdar of Bir, and later was in charge of the fort of Dharwar. 
When Asaf Jah first arrived in the Deccan, his affairs were in a very 
critical condition. He died without these being improved. At 
present no one is left to uphold this family. 

(MIR) WAIS GHILZI 
(Vol. Ill, pp, 701-706). 

The Ghilzis arc an Afghan tribe who inhabit the territory 
round Zamm Dawar. In the reign of Sultan Shah Husain Safavl, 
when Gurgin Khan the ruler of Georgia (Gurjistan) was the Beglar^ 


I This was in the 4th and not the 3rd year, see ‘Alamgirn 3 maf p. 588. 
The charge, according to the work cited, of the fort of Chakna (it is Chakan in 
Grant Duff, Kincaid & Parasnis, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar) 18 miles north of 
Poona, was assigned to Ozbeg Khan. 
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Begt (prince of princes or chief) of Qandahar, he and his Georgian 
companions oppressed the Afghans. Wir Wais, who was the leader 
of his tribe, hastened to the Shah’s court and complained against 
their oppression. The disposition of the Shah was mild and pacific, 
and he did nothing except to associate with the learned day and 
night. He abstained from inflicting punishment—which is essential 
for government—and would not make over a murderer to a complain¬ 
ant, but would pay the compensation money from his own treasury. 
Consequently with the disappearance of fear slackness ruled in his 
government, and no one obeyed the royal orders, still less did they 
behave justly to one another. Mir Wais on seeing this state of affairs 
took the road to holy Mecca, the rallying place of the pious, and after 
his return to his native country he waited for an opportunity. In 
1120 A.H. (i 708 A.D.) when Gurgin Mian had gone to a place 
called Dahsanj outside of Qandahar to chastise the Kakars, he fell 
upon him, and taking him a prisoner put him to death. He 
established himself in Qandahar, and sent a petition with a golden 
key to Emperor Bahadur Shah, and begged for his support. The 
Emperor—who wished to remain on friendly terms with the Shah 
of Iran, and remove the cloud that had arisen between Emperor 
Aurangzlb and Shah ‘Abbas II owing to the lack of skill on the part 
of Tarbiyat Khan, the ambassador from India^—had reccurse to 
diplomacy. He conferred on Mir Wais the rank of 5,000, the title 
of Padshah Nawaz Khan, and sent him a letters-patent for the Gover- 

1 The reason for including this account of Mir Wais and his successors 
among the biographies of the officers of the Timurid Sovereigns of India is not 
clear. None of them held any office from any of the Indian Mughal Emperors, 
nor did they owe any allegiance to them. The account is based mainly on 
T 3 rtkh Jahdn'Gtfsha^i'Nadtri (As. Soc. text edition, 1845)1 pp* 8-87. An 
interesting book on Mir Wais was published in London entitled **The Persian 
Cromweir in 174^. According to this work he was the son of Amir Muham¬ 
mad Baqir and was born in 1687. 

2 See Mad^ir-ul-Umard, Text, I, pp. 495, 59^* The ambassador s name 
was Tarbiyat Sban Barlas. Also sec Mantakhab-ul-Lubbab, II. p. 325- 
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norship of Qandahar, He also sent a message through traders to 
Sultan Husain to the effect that the Afghans, who had become dis¬ 
loyal should have quick retribution inflicted on them. He should 
rest assured about the latter not assisting the Afghans. The Shah 
deputed Sultan Kaikhusrii Kh an, the brother’s son of Gurgln Khan, 
w'ith a force to Qandahar. He came and besieged it, but as a result 
of mismanagement was killed. Later Muhammad Zaman Khan 
Shamlu Qurchl BashI was appointed to the task. It so happened that 
before reaching there he died on the way. 

Mir Wais was the sole arbiter of the affairs of Qandahar for eight 
years, and then died. After him his brother ‘Abdul ‘Aziz succeeded 
him as the ruler. After a year Mahmud the son of Mir Wais intri¬ 
gued with sonic of his people, killing ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and himself 
became the ruler. When the power of the Abdalls, who 
arc an Afglian tribe, became supreme in Herat, ‘Abdullah Khan 
Abdall and his son Asad Ullah—who, out of suspicion, had for some 
time been imprisoned in Herat by ‘Abbas Qull Khan Shamlu, the 
Governor of the place—escaped from imprisonment; and having 
collected a force first took possession of the fort of Isfarar. In the year 
1129 A.H. (1717 A.D.) they took Herat. Asad Ullah attacked the 
fort of Farah—which was in the possession of Ghilzis—while they 
were off their guard, and took it. After a time Mahmud Ghilzl 
hurried to reconquer Farah, and a battle took place between Farah and 
Zamln Dawar in which Asad Ullah was killed. 

Hemistich 

The dog of the King of Iran tore off the lion 

(Asad ra sag Shah Iran dartd, 1132 A.H., 1720 A.D.) 

is the chronogram of the event. As the fort was strong, he was con¬ 
tented with killing Asad Khan, and returned to Qandahar. Thinking 
that he had performed a glorious service, he reported about it to Shah 
Sultan Husain. He further requested that the royal army might march 
(from Ispahan) to Khurasan, and that he also would march towards He¬ 
rat. The ministers regarded his proposal as sincere, and designated Mah- 
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mud as Sufi of the clean heart (Sufi safl damir) and gave him the title 
of Husain Qull l^an. The government of Qandahar was conferred on 
him, and they sent him a robe of honour, and a sword. Mahmud on 
the pretext of chastising the AbdalTs of Herat reached Sistan, and from 
there went to Kirman, and spent nine months in subduing that coun¬ 
try. Later, on hearing of the disturbance of Bijan Sultan Lakzai—an 
inhabitant of Farah, whom he had left as his deputy in Qandahar, and 
who finding an open field had in collusion with some persons killed 
the Afghans inside Farah, and had in turn been killed by the outside 
Afghans—he returned to Qandahar. Next year he proceeded against 
Kirman, and killed many and took much plunder. The garrison of 
the fort being helpless paid a tribute, and left the disposal of the fort 
to be decided with the issue of Ispahan. Mahmud Qiilzi being en¬ 
couraged started for Ispahan, and at four leagues from it he had an 
engagement with the royal forces, and defeated them. He took pos¬ 
session of all the artillery and the army equipment. Then arriving 
opposite Ispahan he besieged it in 1134 A.H. (1722 A.D.). He 
reduced the inhabitants of the place to such a state that they were 
forced to eat carrion. The ministers, therefore, decided to surrender 
the city, and on iith Muharram, 1135 A.H. (iith October, 1722 
A.D.) they produced the Shah before him, and placed on his head 
^usrau’s crown. Mahmud immediately appointed men to take charge 
of the treasures and magazines, and after entering the city had the 
J^utba recited and coins struck in his own name. He put to death 
several of the leading officials and all the sons and grandsons of the 
Safavi family. He also took possession of Shiraz, and for nearly two 
years ruled in Ispahan etc. After that he became mad, and paralytic, 
and could not attend to anything. On 12th Sha*ban 1137 A.H. 
(15th April, 1725 A.D.) Ashraf, the son of his uncle, came out of 
retirement, and putting Mahmud to death assumed the sovereignty. 
He conquered Kirman, Yezd, Banaward, Qum, Qazwin and Tehran 
up to PulkarbI, which forms the boundary between Iran and Khura- 
san. In the 3rd year of his reign an "ambassador came from Turkey 
with harsh messages on behalf of the Sultan, and made a demand that 
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he should quit the sovereignty. He replied by the tongue of the 
sword, and cutting off the head of Shah Sultan Husain, who was in 
Ispahan, sent it to the ambassador. Consequently the Turkish armies 
marched against him, but were defeated in battle and had to make 
peace. Later, he thrice^ fought with Nadir Shah, but was defeated 
every time. At last he went towards Shiraz, but being unable to 
gain a footing he came near Qandahar. But he could not go there on 
account of his having killed Mahmud, and so proceeded towards 
Baluchistan, Husain the brother of Mahmud Ghilzl on hearing about 
it sent his slave Ibrahim with a force against him. Ibrahim came up 
with him, and Ashraf was killed by a bullet of Ibrahim’s gun in 1242 
A.H. (1729-30 A.D.). Husain was for a time in Qandahar. At 
last the fort came into Nadir Shah’s possession. 

(MIRZA) WALI 
(Vol, III, pp. 456-460), 

He was the son of Khwaja Hasan Nashqbandl, who having settled 
down in Kabul for a long time was spending his days there. When 
Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, freed the yet young Mirza 
Hakim, the ruler of Kabul from the oppression of Shah Abul Ma‘all, 
and awarded him the due punishment for his deeds; he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the young Mirza, and made over many of the 
Kabul lands to Badal^shan. Under the guise of friendship he acted 
the part of an enemy, and was aiming at taking possession of KabuP. 
After Mirza Sulaiman returned to Badaldishan, a number of people of 
whom Khwaja Hasan and BaqI Qaqshal were the leaders, impressed 
the true state of affairs on the Mirza, and set about expelling the 
Badaldishls, Mirza Sulaiman on hearing of this development returned 
to Kabul. Mirza leaving the fort in the charge of BaqI Qaqshal 
retired towards Peshawar, and after crossing the Indus river, begged 

1 See Fraser, History of Nadir Shah, pp. 95-192. 

2 Based on Akharnama, Text, II, pp. 205-207, Beveridge's translation, II, 
pp. 318-322. 
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for help from Emperor Akbar. The officers of the Atka ^ail and 
the fief-holders of the Panjab in accordance with the royal orders 
accompanied him, and replaced him on the Masnad, and in accordance 
with the hint from Emperor Akbar Mir Muhammad Khan Atka 
undertook the management of the affairs of Kabul. Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim gave his sister NajIb-un-Nisa Begam—whom his 
mother had previously given in marriage to Shah Abul Ma'all—to 
Khwaja Hasan without taking permission from Emperor Akbar or 
consulting Mir Muhammad Khan. The ^waja, having contracted 
so great an alliance, became haughty, and proceeded to manage 
the Mirza’s affairs, and did things which were highly improper. 
He paid no regard whatsoever to Mir Muhammad Khan. The 
said Klian being too proud to endure such indignity returned to 
Lahore^. The ^waja finding himself established as the chief minis¬ 
ter set about cultivating his own interests {lit. opened out the shop 
of his own glorification), and behaved with harshness and strictly 
scrutinized the details. The wits of the time composed the following 
verse; — 


Verse 

If our master was Khwaja Hasan^ 

We should have neither sack nor rope. 

When Mirza Sulaiman became assured that none of the royal offi¬ 
cers was in Kabul, he in the i ith year of the Divine Era correspond¬ 
ing to 973 (1565-66 A.D.) led an army to Kabul to redress his 

past failures. The Mirza left the city to his foster brother Ma‘sum 
Koka, and himself went with Kjiwaja Hasan to Ghdrband. As Mirza 
Sulaiman could not reduce Kabul by force, he sent his wife Wall 
Ni‘mat BSgam to Qara Bagh which is twelve kos from Kabul, and 
proposed a false peace. The Mirza was deceived by the clever tactics 

1 Op. cit,. Text, pp. 237-242, translation, pp. 359-365. 

2 Taken from Mnnlakhab-ut^TawSrikb^ Text, II, p. 72, Lowe’s translation, 

II, p, 72. 
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of the Begatn, and agreed to an interview. Mirza Sulaiman, on 
receiving a hint from his wife, had made a rapid march to Kabul and 
was waiting for the opportunity. Mirza Hakim becoming aware of 
their intentions fled. When he reached the pass of the Hindukush, 
Khwaja Hasan wanted to take the Mirza to Pir Muhammad Khan of 
Balldi, and ask his assistance. BaqI Qaqshal would not permit this, 
and the Mirza, therefore, started for Jalalabad with the intention of 
asking assistance from Emperor Akbar. Khwaja Hasan with a party 
of his followers separated from them and hastened towards Balkh^ 
In Mirat-ul-‘Alam it is recorded that he died there". 

Y erse 

Heart gone, life lost, faith disappeared; 

O Hasan! worse than this what shall I have to hear! 

It is not clear as to what is the intention and meaning of this 
verse, for the Khwaja after this catastrophe was for a long time 
minister, as is mentioned in the Akbarnama and TabaqaUi-Akbarl. 

The Mirza at the instigation and persuasion of the Bengal rebels 
came to Lah5re for stirring up strife, but returned to Kabul on hear¬ 
ing the news of Emperor Akbar’s march against him^. The Emperor 
in the year 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) in the 26th year of his reign with 
the intention of pursuing him crossed the Indus. In reply to Mirza’s 
excuses he wrote that if his representations were true, and if out of 
shame he could not make up his mind to wait on him, he should send 
one of his sons along with his sister. Should his heart not agree to 
this also, he should send ^waja Hasan with some of the leading 

1 Op. cit.y Text, pp- 273-275, translation, pp. 407-409. 

2 Apparently the statement in Mirat-Hl-'Alam was based on Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawartkh. It is not stated in either Akbarnama or TabaqaUi-Akbart that 
lyiwaja Hasan was a minister for a long time after the catastrophe, The verse 
is from Muntakhah-Ht-Tawartkh^ Text, II, p, 89, Lowe's translation, II, p. 91, 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 345, 346, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 507, 
508. 
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nobles to arrange treaties and take oaths'. Although the Mirza tried 
hard that his sister should go to the Presence and apologize, the 
Khwaja would not agree, and taking his wife with him left for Bada- 
khshan*. And probably he died about this time. The ^waja had 
two sons from his chaste wife. One was Mirza Badl‘-uz-Zam.an, who 
was possessed of ability and energy. When an unknown person gave 
himself out as Humayun, son of Mirza Sulaiman, and raised a rebel¬ 
lion in the hills of BadaMishan, BadI‘-uz-Zaman in the Divine 
Year went off with a few men from Hisar Shadman, and in a fight 
with that miscreant defeated him. Badi‘-uz-Zaman made the pulpit 
and gold and silver glorious by the name of Emperor Akbar, and sent 
a report to this effect. He was gratified by favours at the hands 
of the Emperor®. The other was Mirza Wall who migrated to India 
and was graciously received*. Emperor® Jahangir gave him in 
marriage Bulaqi Bcgam the daughter of Prince Daniyal, and in his 
reign he attained the rank of 1,500 with 750 horse®. At the acces¬ 
sion of Shah Jahan he had an increase of 500 with 250 horse, and so 
his rank was advanced to 2,000' with 1,000 horse. At last he was 

1 Op, cit.. Text, pp. 352, 353, translation, pp. 517, 518. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p, 359, translation, pp. 517, 518. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p. 792, translation, p. /187. Sec also text, pp. 813, 81 
translation, p. 1221. He was killed by Baqi Khan in the 47th year, see transla¬ 
tion, p. 1225, note 4. 

4 The year and date of his arrival are not mentioned in Akharnama, but 
on p. 817 of the text and p. 1225 of the translation it is mentioned that 
Payinda i^an the brother Bulaqi ^han was handed over to him, and that he 
out of vengeance for his brother Badi'-uz-Zaman murdered the innocent man. 

5 It was not Emperor Akbar as stated in the text, but Jahangir who, in 
the 14th year of his reign, gave to him in marriage Bulaqi Begam, the daughter 
of Prince Daniyal, see TSzuk-i-fahangm (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, 

91)- 

6 This is also incorrect, as he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 
1,000 horse in the i4th year of the reign of Jahangir, vide Rogers & Beveridge, 

op. cit., p. 94. 

7 He was grouted an increase of 500 with 250 horse in the first year of 
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Faujddr of the Sarkdr of Mandu. He died in the 22nd year, 1058 
A.H. (1648 A.D.). He held the Pargana of AnhaP in Ujjain as 
his residential fief. He did not rise in life as his relationship would 
have warranted* He was of a mean disposition. A separate account 
has been given of his son Mirza Abul Ma‘all Mlrza Khan*. 


WAZIR JAMIL 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 928, 929). 

He was one of the Mansabddrs of Emperor Akbar*. He had 
attained the rank of 700, and was admitted to the Presence both on 
journey and at headquarters. After the death of ‘All Quli ^an Khan 
Zama,n, he was granted a fief in the eastern districts, and in the 19th 
year was deputed^ to the Bengal campaign with Khan Khanan Mun‘im 
Beg; he did good service in that province. Suddenly the juggling 
heavens raised a storm of disturbance, and clouds of discord rose up 
between Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of the province and the Qaq- 
shals. As instability was part of Wazir Jamil’s nature, he in the 25th 
year ignoring what was due to the master, who had nurtured him, 
joined the rebels®, and spent some time in creating disturbances. In 
the 28th year the Q^sluils separated from Ma'sum ]^an Kabuli, and 
submitted. Ma‘sum Khan started to plunder the territory of the 
Qaqshals. IGjan A‘zam Koka the Governor of the province thereupon 

Shah Jahan’s reign, vide Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 187, but his rank at the end 
of loth year is given as 2,000 with 1,000 horse, Budshahnama, I, pt. 2, p, 302. 

1 See Jarrett*s translation of A*in^ II, p. 198. 

2 Madthir-nl-Umar^j Text, III, pp. 557-560, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
136,137. 

3 See Blochmann A*in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 527, 528 where it is stated that 
his correct name was Wazir Beg Jamil. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 104, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 145. 

5 Of. cit.t Text, p. 291, translation, p. 419. He was styled Khan Zaman, 
and appointed to the office Tnznk^Begi by the rebels, text, p. 304, translation, 
p. 449. 
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sent Tarsun Muhammad Khan with a force to help the Qaqshals, 
Wazir Jamil came to Tarsun Muhammad^ Khan. In the 29th year 
he arrived at the Court^, and was again admitted into service. From 
this time up to his death he rendered faithful service. 

WAZIR KHAN HAKIM ‘ALIM-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 933'936)- 

His native town was Chinior* in the Panjab. He was a skilled 
physician. While at the height of his youth he obtained service under 
Prince Shah Jahan, and because of his skill in medicine and tactful 
understanding of the moods of his master, the Prince very graciously 
appointed him Superintendent of his Camp Court. He distinguished 
himself by his skill and honesty in deciding disputes, and gained a 
place for himself in the Prince’s estimation. In the campaign against the 
Rana, when he was the Dlvan-i-Bf 4 yiitaty he performed valuable services 
and was promoted to a high rank. During the days of commotion 
of affairs (the quarrel between Shah Jahan and his father) he was 
attached to the stirrups. He never asked for anything, on the con¬ 
trary he spent ten to twelve lacs of rupees, which he had saved up to 
this time, in necessary expenses for the Prince. When the Prince 
was at Junair, Wazir l^an was appointed to the high office of the 
Dtvan, and at that time no one except Mahabat |^an had a higher 
office among the followers of the Prince. 

On the day of accession of Emperor Shah Jahan to the throne of 
Caliphate and government he was exalted by appointment to the rank 
of 5,000 foot with 3,000 horse; a flag, a drum, and a lac of rupees 
in cash were also granted to him^. In the 5th year, when Path Khan 
of Daulatabad in spice of his professions of obedience delayed to pay 
the tribute, the Emperor by granting Wazir ^an an increase in the 

1 Of. cit.. Text, p. 40X, translation, p. 593. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, p. 431, translation, p. 645. 

3 In the Sh^pur District, Punjab. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p* 117. 
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number of horse raised his rank to 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, and 
sent him from Burhanpur with a force of 10,000 brave cavalrymen^ 
He was to take the fort of Daulatabad, and to rouse Path f^an from 
his imprudent sleep to a sense of duty. On receiving this news Path 
Khan lost heart, and sent his eldest son to the Court with the tribute. 
Consequently Wazir ^an in accordance with orders returned to the 
Court. As he had collected a large force for the Deccan campaign, 
he was favoured more than hitherto, and, in the year of his return 
from Burhanpur he was appointed Governor* of the Panjab. This 
province was in the fief of Yamin-ud-Daula, and the Crown lands there, 
which were of greater value than in the other provinces, and which 
were managed by this official’s deputy (‘Tnayat Ullah Khan), this 
charge also was assigned to Wazir Khan who was an experienced loyal 
officer. He held charge of the provice for more than 7 years, and 
during this period on the occasions of the Emperor’s visits he presented 
suitable tributes. In the 14th year he was appointed Governor of 
Akbarabad** (Agra), but held the appointment for barely ten months. 
In the year 1050 A.H. (1640-41 A.D.) he died^ of colic. 

It is stated that one day he was entering the fort from outside the 
city. When he reached the HatiapuP gate, his horse stumbled and 
fell. His condition became critical. In this condition he detailed his 
movable and immovable properties, without elimination or suppression, 
in a list, and sent it to the Emperor. He left many memorials of his 
beneficience. In Lahore he built baths, markets and other buildings. 

I Of, cit,y p. ^10. 2 Of, cit., p. 425. 

3 He was removed from the Panjab in 1649-50 A.D. in the end of the 
I2th year for some improper actions, Badsh^hnama, II, p. 158, and was appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Agra in the 14th year, 1650-51 A.D., vide of, cit,, p. 215. 

4 Of, cit.j p. 241. 

5 Spelt as Hatya Paul and shown in sketch plan of the fort on p. 167 of 

Nur Husain’s article on Fort and its Buildings in Annual Ref on 

Arch, Surv, Ind, for 1903-4 (Calcutta, 1906). It was an entrance which led up 
a paved ascent from Dehli Gate, and was so named because of *'two stone ele¬ 
phants with their riders stood on the two sides of it/’ It was built in 
1565 A.D. 
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His Jama* Masjid^ (mosque) will keep his name in remembrance for 
ages. He founded Wazirabad near Lahore. He built a brick fort in 
Chiniot, and other substantial buildings, and handed the latter over 
to the inhabitants. He also made roads and streets, shops, mosques, 
rest-houses, a school, a hospital, and wells there for the public, and 
freed the tradesmen from all difficulties in the way of buying or selling. 
He adorned his native place in a way which no other Amir in Hindus¬ 
tan had been able to do. But he never saw his home again; this 
desire always remained ungratified. It is stated that he was a quiet 
man, and of an even disposition. All his life he lived simply and 
without ostentation. His expenses for the household and dress were 
very moderate. As in Lah 5 re everything that was bought or sold 
appertained to his establishments {Sarkar), he accumulated much 
wealth. But the pity is that he was neither kind nor liberal. He was 
easily offended, but the anger soon subsided. In his loyalty and devo¬ 
tion he regarded the service of the Emperor as akin to religious wor¬ 
ship. His son was Salah ^an, who for long was Mtr Tuzuk in the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib. In the 29th year he received the title 
of Anwar Kh an^ and was appointed Superintendent of the Pages. He 
died in the 36th’* year. 


1 The mosque was completed in 1044 A.H. (1634 A.D.). For a detailed 
description of this beautiful mosque sec G, C. Walker, Gazetteer Lahore Distriett 
pp. 291, 292 (Lahore, 1894), The chronograms of completion of the mosque 
inscribed on its walls are Bant M^jid Wazir Kh3n and Sajda gahd-ahl-FadL 
See also Percy Brown, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. ^61. 

It appears as if the above biography of Wazir ^an is partly based on what 
Samsam-ud-Daula had heard in Lahore during his early youth. He was born at 
Lahore on 29th Ramadan in A.H, (20th March. 1700) sec Maathir-uLUmara, 
Text, I, pp. 17, 18. 

2 Maathir-i-^Alamgiri, p. 271. His name there is Salah l^an instead of 
Salah Khan. 

3 Op. dt., p. 352. 
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WAZIR igaAN HARAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 929-932). 

He was the brother of Asaf Khan ‘Abdul Majld^ in whose account 
the slow-moving pen has detailed an account of the affair that when 
the two brothers escaping from Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan Shai- 
banl came to Karra Manikpur, Wazir Khan hastened to Agra. While 
Emperor Akbar was in the Panjab, and Muzaffar ^an according to 
orders was carrying on as the Divan, Wazir Khan at Delhi joined 
the latter. Muzaffar ^an took him to the Emperor on receiving 
the good news that he would be forgiven. When he reached the 
Presence, he prayed for forgiveness for the offences of the two brothers. 
The Emperor forgave their misbehaviour, and Wazir Khan once again 
received favours, and an order of forgiveness was also issued for Asaf 
Khan. When Mirza Koka Governor of Gujarat was censured in the 
21 St year, though the governorship nominally remained with Mirza 
^an, the real authority for the management of that territory was 
transferred to Wazlr^ Khan. Later, when Mirza Khan was summoned 
to the Court, Wazir Khan was also appointed Commander of the 
Army {Sipdh Sdldr). When in the 22nd year it became apparent that 
owing to Wazir Khan*s carelessness Gujarat was in confusion. Raja 
Todar Mai—who was unique for skill and bravery—was deputed^ to 
that area. By chance in the same year Mihr ‘All KdlabI, who was 
a servant of Ibrahim Husain the rebel, brought Ibrahim’s young son 
from the Deccan and set up a commotion. Although Wazir Khan 
did not have the courage to fight, but through the bravery and courage 
of the Raja the rebels were dispersed^, as has been detailed in the 
latter’s account^. After the Raja returned to the Court, Mihr ‘All 

1 Madthir-til^Umard, Text, I, pp. 77-83, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

3640. 

2 Akharndma, Text, III, p. 166, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 236. 

3 Op, cit„ Text, p. 198, translation, p. 280. 

4 Of, cit„ Text, p. 207, translation, pp. 292, 293. 

5 Madthtr'iiUUmard, Text, II, pp. 124,125, translation, antea, pp. 952, 953, 
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renewed the disturbance. Wazir Khan started from Ahmadabad to 
fight, but most of his men deserted him and joined the enemy. Con¬ 
sequently he was obliged to return to the city and shut himself up 
there, Mihr ‘All the miscreant becoming emboldened started to 
besiege him. One day by conspiracy with the inhabitants of the 
city he had placed rope ladders and was about to scale into the city, 
when a lucky shot hit him and he was killed. Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza, who was inexperienced lost heart^ and retired. As, however, 
WazTr Khan could not properly manage the affairs of Gujarat, and in 
addition to disturbances injustice also became rampant there, he was 
suspended", and returned to the Court. In the 25th year he was^ 
appointed Vazir in place of Shah Mansur of ShTraz, and about the 
same time he was made Governor of Oudh*^. In the 28th year when 
Khan A‘zam was deputed to put down the sinner Ma'sum Khan, and 
to release Bengal from the hands of the dominant rebels, Wazir Khan 
also was sent with him as an auxiliary. When Mirza K 5 ka after 
Ma‘sum Khan*s defeat returned to Bihar owing to the unhealthy cli¬ 
mate, the command of the royal forces was assigned to Wazir Khan 
till the arrival of the new Governor from the Court. He out of his 
zeal proceeded with an army against Qutlu Khan LohanI—who had 
established himself in Orissa—and drove him away from there. 
Consequently Qutlu l^an sent a tribute in the 29th year, and agreed 
to submit and be loyal. Wazir Khan left Orissa to him and returned 
to Tanda'*^. He co-operated whole hcartedly with Sadiq Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan Kanbu in maintaining order in that territory. 

In the 31st year when each province was put in charge of two 
experienced officers so that if one of them became ill the other would 
be able to look after his duties, the charge of Bengal was assigned to 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 214, translation, III, pp. 301, 302. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 217, translation, p. 306. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p. 316, translation, p. 462. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 328, translation, p, 480. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, p, 436. translation, p. 654. 
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Wazir Khan^ and Muhibb ‘All KJian. In the 32nd year, 995 A.H. 
(1587 A.D.) he died of dysentery*. He was an officer of the rank 
of 4,000. After his death Shahbaz ^an, who was the Bakhsht 
of the forces of the area in those days, made over his men to his 
son Muhammad Salih. He did not realize that in matters of 
leadership and generalship, relationship and the services of ancestors 
are of little avail; they cannot be accepted in place of discre¬ 
tion, capacity, loyalty and knowledge. In a short time that wicked 
person through his association with evil sycophants, and hanker¬ 
ing for power imbibed evil thoughts. During this time Mir Murad 
was appointed by the Emperor to bring Wnzir ^an’s forces 
and his son to the Court. Muhammad Salih on the way behaved 
with violence, and Mir Muhammad was forced to take sheltct in 

Fathpur Hanswa, till the fief-holders round about collected and im¬ 
prisoned Muhammad Salih.When he arrived at the Court, the 
Emperor put him into prison for a time. 

WAZIR KHAN MUHAMMAD TaHIR MdURASANI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 936-940). 

He came from the sacred soil of the holy Mashhad; May the 

peace of God be on its inhabitants ! He was the most trusted and the 
leader of the loyal companions of Emperor Aurangzlb while he was a 
prince and was for a long time his Divan. He rendered good service 
and made excellent arrangements for campaigns, In the loth year of 
the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, Aurangzlb after his marriage took 
leave of his worthy father to return to the government of the Deccan 
and set about the conquest of Baglana lying between Gujarat and the 
Deccan and known as the Sair Hasall^—which had been granted to 

1 Of), cit.^ Text, p. 511, translation, p. 779. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 525, translation, p, 801. Sec also Stewart, History of 

Bengal, p. 179, where his death at Tanda is recorded. 

3 Op. cit., Text, pp. 534, 535, translation, pp. 813, 814. 
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him as his fief {altamgha). The Prince on arrival in that area appoint¬ 
ed Muhammad Tahir and Malujl Deccani for the conquest of the 
country. The aforesaid officer (Muhammad Tahir) skilfully and 
valiantly attacked with three forces the Bart or tlie lower fort of 
Mulhair—which was the capital and residence of Bahrjl, the ruler— 
from three sides, and occupied it. The ruler becoming afraid took 
refuge in the upper fort which is on the top of a hill. Thereupon the 
brave leader arranged to cut off supplies of corn, and arranging bat- 
taries made determined attacks. The Zamlnddr was overcome, and 
becoming afraid came to terms in the i ith year. The settlement of 
the conquered territory and the command of the fort of Mulhair— 
which is the capital of that territory—were entrusted to Muhammad 
Tahiti When in the year 1062 A.H. (1652 A.D.) the government 
of the Deccan^ was assigned to the Prince for the second time, Muham¬ 
mad Tahir was appointed his deputy for the province of Khandesh. 

When on 25th Jummada II, 1068 A.H. (20th March, 1658 AD.) 
the victorious standards left Burhanpur for exterminating Data Shikoh, 
Aurangzlb out of consideration for his past services, close associations 
and great regard appointed Muhammad Tahir, as before, the Gover¬ 
nor of Khandesh^ and exalted him by the grant of a standard, a drum 
and the title of Wazir Khan.'’* After his successful campaigns when 

1 Adapted from Badshahnama, 11 , pp. 105-108. The conqucist of Mulhair, 

which is situated 0:1 the river Mosam 20.46 N. 74* 7 took place in 1047 
A.H. (1658 A.D.). In the text Bar ah is a misprint for Bari in 

Badshahnama; this is the lower fort known as Pettah or further South, sec 
Wilson's Glossary^ p. 415 and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzihy 
I. p. 45. According to the latter author the name of the chief was Bairam 
Shah and not Bahrji. 

2 "Amal Salih, III, p. 149, but the exact date is not mentioned. It was in 
the month of Sha*ban, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar gives 17th July (Old Style) or 
28th July, 1652 (New Style), op. cit., p. 151. 

3 ^Alamgirnama, pp. 50, 51. There is no mention of the grant of a stand¬ 
ard and a drum, but the grant of the title of Wazir Khan, a robe of honour 
and an elephant are noted. 
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the throne of the Indian Empire was adorned by Aurangzib’s acces¬ 
sion, the province of ^andesh was assigned^ to Mu‘azzam Khan Mir 
Juinla who in view of the exigencies of circumstances of the time had 
been kept under surveillance in Daulatabad, The said ^an in obe¬ 
dience to orders hurried to Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam at Auran¬ 
gabad, and later in company with the said Prince arrived at the Court. 
In the 3rd year he was appointed^ Governor of the province of Agra. 
In the 6th year when Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam was deputed as 
Governor of the Deccan in place of Shaista ^an AmIr-ul-Umara, the 
said Khan*^ was deputed in attendance on the Prince from Agra. He 
was also reappointed independently Governor of Khandesh. In the 7th 
year on the death of Najabat I^an he was made Governor of Malwa/ 
and was promoted to the rank of 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse, of 
which 2,000 were with two-horse and three-horse troopers. He spent 
a long time in that territory. In rhe 15th ycar^ A.H. (1672-73 

A.D.) he died there. He laid out a garden in the centre of the town 
of Aurangabad, and though it is not well tended at present, it still 
bears his name. Mahmixdpura outside the city, which lies between 
the small tank and the tomb of Islam Khan MashhadI, was founded 
by his elder brother Mirza Mahmud. The latter’s son Muhammad® 
TaqI was, in the 6th year, appointed Ba^shl and recorder oE Auran¬ 
gabad, and in the loth year^ died a natural death. He built an 
excellent house in the said quarter on the bank of the small tank which 
was a place of recreation. Prince Bldar Bakht son of Muhammad 
A'zam Shah used to stay there. Wazir Fean’s son Mirza ‘Abdur 
Rahim had a minor rank, and passed his days in this elegant house in 
enjoyment. He left a son, but none of the family are now left. But 
the building still exists. Another nephew of Wazir Khan Rafi* Khan 

I Op, cit.y pp. 218, 219. 2 Op. cit„ p. 481. 

3 Op. cit., p. 819. 4 Op. cit., pp. 873, 880. 

5 Maa^ir-i-Alamgirt, p. 120. His name is wrongly printed there as 
Wazir I£han and Muhammad Tahir. 

6 ^Alamgtrnama, p. 820. 


7 Op. ciU, p. 1057. 
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Wazir Khan Muqini 

had Badhil as his nom-de-’plame. He was for a long time the Faujdar 
of Bans Bareli. He versified the account of the holy wars of the 
Prophet (May the blessings and peace of God be on him and his 
family!) on the style of the Shdhndma of Firdausi under the title of 
Hamla Haidarl,^ I examined it and found that it consists of nearly 
40,000 verses. 


WAZIR KHAN MUQIM 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 932, 933). 

In the end of Emperor Akbar’s reign he had the title of Wazir 
Khan and a suitable rank“. When the coin ol the realm was illumi- 
naaxl by the name of Emperor Jahangir, he was raised to the rank of 
1,500, and made^ co-y^^Jr with VazIr-ul-Mulk Jan Beg, who was one 
of the Emperor’s body-guard (Wdld-Shdbl)* Later he was appointed 
Dwdn of BengaP, and deputed to that province. Ghlyath Beg Ftimad- 
ud-Daula was appointed to succeed him as the Vazlr^ In the 3rd 
year he returned"’ in response to summons, and was attached to the 
Court®, Later, when Prince Sultan Parviz was nominated to the 
l-^cccan campaign, he girt up his loins to accompany him. After¬ 
wards he was always in the Prince’s service. In the i ith year he was 

promoted to the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse. In the 12th 
year he was exalted with the grant of a standard, and received an 
increase of 500. Nothing further is known about hinP. 

1 See W. Ivanow, Descr. Cat, Versian iVIanHscripts As. Soc. Bengali pp. 
377 » 378 (1924)* 

2 T iizuk-i-Jahdngtrii Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, 1, p. 13. His name 
was Muqim. 

3 Of. cit.y p. 20. ^ Of. cit., p. 22. 

5 Of. cit.j p. 139, where it is stated that he was dismissed from his office 

in Bengal. 

6 Of. cit.i p. 147. 

7 He was again appointed Divan of Bengal in the i^tli year., vide Vol. II 
of Tuzaki p. 94, and died in the 15th year, of. cit.y p. 167. 
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YA‘QOB KHAN BADAI^SHI 
(Vol. HI. p. 958). 

At first he held the rank of 900 with 50 horse, and was deputed 
with Khan ^anan *Abdur RahTm^ in the Deccan. In the campaign 
in which Shah Nawaz Khan“ Mirza Traj defeated ‘Ambar the Aby¬ 
ssinian, and performed outstanding service, Khan Khanan had 
entrusted the affairs of his son to Ya‘qub Khan. As he rendered 
good service, his rank in the 8th year^ of Jahangir’s reign was raised 
by promotion to 2,000 with 1,500 horse. Later he was appointed^ 
to Kabul. In the ist year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Nadhar 
Muhammad Khiin the ruler of Balkh came to Kabul and besieged it, 
and later by threatening messages tried to obtain possession of Kabul, 
Ya'qub ^an was in the city. He preserved his fidelity and sent 
straight and rough replies'^. He died at his appointed time. 

YAQOT I^AN ABYSSINIAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 958-963). 

As he was a slave of ^udawand® I^an, he was generally known 
as Yaqiit^ Khudawand Khan. He was noted for his bravery and 

1 Mad^ir-ul-Umaray Text, I, pp. 693-7^3. Beveridge's translation, I, 
pp. 50 65. 

2 Maa^ir-fil-Umar^, Text, I, pp. 645-648, translation antea pp. 765-771. 
Khan Khanan's entrusting of the affairs of Shah Nawaz fyian in the Deccan to 
Ya‘qub Khan is mentioned on p. 646 of the text. The campaign against Malik 
*Ambar is also detailed in this account. 

3 This is incorrect. In the 8th year at the time of Shah Nawaz Khan's 
deputation to the Dcccan he was granted the title of I£han, and his Mansab was 
increased from 150 to 1,500 with 1,000 horse, see Rogers & Beveridge's transla¬ 
tion of Jahangir’s Memoirs 1 , pp. 243, 244; while in the 12th year his rank 
was raised to 2,000 with 1,500 hor.se, loc. cit., p. 372. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 190. 5 Of. cit,, pp. 209, 210. 

6 Khudawand Khan Deccani, Mathir-nl-Umard^ Text, I, pp. 659, 660, 
Beveridge & Prashad's translation, I, pp. 816, 817. 

7 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 195. 
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rectitude, and was one of the principal Nizam Shahi officers. After 
Malik ‘Ambar’s time no other officer had a higher rank than Yaqut 
^an. In hact during Malik ‘Ambar’s lifetime also leadership and 
arrangements in connection with the army were assigned to his charge. 
He several times devastated the imperial territories by his rapid incur¬ 
sions, and even laid siege to Burhanpur. Later Nizam Shah appointed 
Hamid f^an, an Abyssinian slave, his Chief Officer, and left all 
financial and political affairs in his hands. This was due to the clever 
intrigues of Hamid ^an s wife\ who every day used to entice other 
people s wives for Nizam Shah’s enjoyment. The latter was so 
greatly influenced by her that he was content with merely the name 
of power, and left the disposal of all affairs of state to that procuress. 
For instance, when once ‘Adil Shah sent an army to the borders of 
Nizam Shah’s dominions, that wretched woman {zanaka\ out of the 
excess of her audacity and bravery, begged for the command of the 
army, and casting off her veil mounted a horse. She hurried to meet 
the enemy, and having killed and captured many of the leaders of the 
enemy returned safe and triumphant. As she used to present large 
sums of money to people, things gradually came to such a pass that 
the leaders of the army and the chief men of the country attended 
her retinue on foot, and preferred their requests to her. Yaqut Khan 
who was a well known officer with a following, was so disgusted at 
this state of affairs that he left Nizam Shah’s service, and perceived 
that service under the Emperor would be his asylum. In the 21st 
year of the reign of Emperor Jahangir he came with 500 horse to 
Jalnapur, and wrote to Rao Ratan Hara—who was guarding the 
Balaghat—that he with Path Khan son of Malik ‘Ambar and other 
Nizam Shahi leaders had determined to be loyal to the Emperor, and 
was the leader of these officers who had agreed to take up service. 
Rao Ratan conciliated and encouraged him in this determination, and 

1 The account of the influence of Hamid ^an’s wife is taken almost ver¬ 
batim from IqhalnSma-i-JahSngirt, pp. 284, 285. See also Elliot’s History, VI„ 
p. 433 note. 
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informed Khan Jahan Lodi who at that time was the Governor of the 
Deccan, ^an Jahan proposed and had the rank of 5,000 DhM and 
horse sanctioned for him, and also suitable ranks for his companion to 
the extent of 20,000 with 15,000 horse, and enrolled them amongst 
the imperial servants. In the beginning of his reign Emperor Shah 
Jahan exalted him by the grant of a flag and a drum*. As he was the 
head of the Deccan chiefs, he was treated with great courtesy by the 
imperial officers, and the governors of the Deccan did nothing without 
consulting him. When in the 6th year Mahabat ^an Khan Khan an 
besieged with a strong force the mighty fort of Daulatabad, and began 
to fix up batteries, and applied himself to laying up mines and making 
subterranean passages^ {kucha 'isalamat) and other measures for redu¬ 
cing it. Yaqut ^an the dotard [fartUt )—who in spite of his being m 
imperial service was still a well wisher of Nizam Shah—realized that 
the fort was about to be taken, and that after this the Nizam 
ShahT family would be completely ruined and the whole of that terri¬ 
tory would come into the possession of the imperial officers. He, 
therefore, secretly supported the besieged. Though he tried to convey 
food, muskets^ and other articles of defence to the besieged, the 
vigilance of the officers in charge of the entrenchments prevented him 
from succeeding in his designs. As supplies of corn, which were 
being sent from his markets, were repeatedly seized, his evil designs 
became patent. This pusillanimous traitor took to flight, as is usual 
with slaves, and joined ‘Adil Shah’s forces. As the Emperor’s good 
fortune was daily in the ascendant, this desertion, which might have 
proved an impediment, really became the source of defeat of the 
enemy. The traitor in his arrogance as a military expert passed 
some censures^ on the Bijapur officers. One day after the taking of 


I Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 195. 2 Op. cit., pp. 502, 503. 

3 The word in the text and BMshahndma^ from where the passage is 
taken, is tafangcht, but it should in this place be tafang or muskets, 

4 Op. cit.y p. 50^. The implication appears to be that his reproaches led 
to their attacking active steps which resulted in their defeat. 
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‘Ambar Koc—which means the wall [shahr-panah) of Daulatabad— 
Randaulah Khan and Sahu Bhonsle were confronting Khan 
Zainan who was stationed at Kajhdhlwarah Ghat, when Yaqut 
^an arrived with Murarl Datt the general of ‘Add Shah and 
a large force. Khan Khanan sent his son Mirza Lahrasp with 

a force, and himself started with a small body of brave men. 

Before he could arrive to help Lahrasp, a battle with a force 

of the enemy took place on the way. Those fox-like warriors took to 

flight, but meanwhile another band appeared from a ravine, and it was 
found that the traitor Yaqut was with this force. Murarl had kept 
that force in the background and sent on the vanguard against Lahrasp 
in order that by its retreat he might be driven on to Yaqut Khan’s 
forces. The Commander-in-Chicf (Mahabat Khan) saw that the only 
thing to do was to give battle, and in spite of the smallness of his 
force he in his reliance on the Divine protection unfurled the standards 
of courage. Drawing the sword of revenge from its scabbard he with 
his force attacked the enemy’s centre, and being hard pressed by the 
brave warriors the enemy losing courage took to flight. It happened 
that there was a bridge on the way, and its narrowness threw their 
forces into confusion. The brave imperialists reached the doomed 
Yaqut, and though the Abyssinians bravely withstood the attack in 
the defence of their leader, but the undaunted gallant warriors slew 
most of that band, and others attacking Yaqut Khan put an end to 
him by inflicting twenty seven wounds with lances and swords. The 
Abyssinians gathered together like ants and locusts, and tried to carry 
away that unfortunate symbol of infamy, but the gallant imperial 
warriors exerted themselves greatly to foil their attempts, and got hold 
of his dead body'. The death of such a leader, who was unequalled in 
his knowledge of military technique and arranging the forces, proved 
very disheartening to the leaders of the enemy’s forces and the besieged, 
and was the prologue to the caking of the fort. His son Fal^r-ul- 
Mulk also was an imperial officer and had the rank of 3,000 foot with 


I Op. cft.t p. 508. 
125 
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2,000 horse. He died a natural death in the 5th year before the 
desertion of his father. Hasan I^an and other sons of Fal^r-ul-Mulk 
after Yaqut Khan’s death took up service under ‘Adil Shah. Hasan 
Khan’s son guided by his lucky star humbly offered his submission to 
the august sovereign Shah Jahan, and was enlisted in his service. In 
the 9th year he^ was exalted by a promotion of i,oco foot with 500 
horse to the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse; and was gratified 
by the grant of a fief in the Deccan. 

(STD!) YAQOT KHAN ABYSSINIAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 496-499). 

During the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan when the Kokan^ (Kon- 
kan) Nizam Shahl was conquered by the imperial forces, lands in the 
newly conquered territory pertaining to the Bijapur area were in ex¬ 
change given to the ruler of Bijapur. He sent an Afghan named Path 
Khan to take possession of the lands, and the latter made the fort of Dan- 
darajpurl—which was situated half on land and half in the sea—as his 
residence. In Emperor Aurangzib’s time Siva (Sivaji) Bhonsle, realizing 
the weakness of the Bljapurls, stretched his arm of oppression, and 
first made the fort of Rajgarh (Rajgad) his residence, but later streng¬ 
thened the fort of Rahlrl (Rairl)—which is 20 kos from Dandarajpurl— 
and settled there. He also by strenuous efforts took possession of 
other forts in the neighbourhood. Path IGian becoming frightened 
left Dandarajpurl, and took refuge in the island fort of Janjira® which 
lies one kos off in the sea. He was even thinking of surrendering the 
fort, and saving his life. Sidl Sambal, Sidl Yaqut and Sidl Khairu 

1 His name also was Hasan, Badshahnama, I, pt. ii, p. 209. The increase 
in rank granted to him is mentioned on the same page. 

2 Badshahnamdy I, pt- ii, pp. 203, 204; |^a£l Khan, II, p. 113. 

3 Elliot's Historyy VII, p. 289, Khafi Khan, II, p. 224, states that it was 
a gun-shot distance, but in the Imperial Gazetteery XIV, p. 61, it is stated that 
Janjira is half a mile from the mainland on the cast, and a mile from the main¬ 
land on the west. 
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(Khairiyat), who all three were the slaves of the Afghan, becoming 
aware of his intention siczed him' and put chains on his legs. They 
also wrote about his plans to the ruler of BTjapur and f^an Jahan 
Bahadur Governor of the Deccan. The said Bahadur sent a gracious 
reply, a robe of honour and Rs. 5,000 in cash, and arranged for the 
rank of 400 foot with 200 horse for the first, 300 with 100 horse for 
the second, and 200 foot with 100 horse for the third. He also assii^n- 
ed them a fertile fief near the port of Surat. They were encouraged, 
and set themselves to put down Sivljl. Sldl Sambal died after reaching 
the rank of 900. Sidi Yaqut, who succeeded him, exerted hard to 
collect boats, and addressed himself for the recapture of DandarajpurT. 
One night'^ during the Hott when the Hindus were carelessly enjoying 
themselves, he on one side (the seaside) and Sidi Khairiyat on the other 
scaled the wall by rope-ladders and entered the fort. Meanwhile the 
powder magazine of the fort caught fire and blew up together with the 
commandant of the fort. As Sivajl’s army had been sent to attack 
distant places, and he could not send any reinforcements, they were 
able to take possession of other forts in the neighbourhood. When a 
report of this occurrence was sent to Sultan Muhammad Mu‘zzam, the 
Governor of the Deccan, be rewarded Sidi Yaqut and Sldi Kh airiyat 
by promotion in their ranks and the grant of the title of l^ans. When 
in the 39th year'^ Sidl fGiairiyat Khan died, his property was given to 
Sidl Yaqut Kh an, and the salary of the soldiers of the deceased was 
made a charge upon him. In the 47ch year, 1114 A.H. (1702-03 
A.D.) he died, and Sidl ‘Ambar'', whom he had nominated his succes¬ 
sor, was confirmed in the and received the name of Sidl Yaqut. 

The tribe (of Abyssinians) acquired a name in that area as collectors 
{^Amalddrs), and facilitated the passage of ships to Mecca. At the 
time of writing the successors of the tribe hold DandarajpurT, and 

1 Ifchafi II, p. 224. It was in the 14th year of Aurangzib’s reign. 

Also see Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratta People, p. 83. 

2 Op. cU„ p. 226, Kincaid & Parasnis, op. dr., pp. 88, 89. 

3 Op. dr., p. 483. 

4 Op. dr., p. 5 1 5* 
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behave towards the Marathas on the principle of “slant the jar but do 
not spilU 

The ^an was distinguished for his bravery and for his furthering 
the interests of the peasantry, and was very judicious. From morn¬ 
ing^ till one watch of the night, he used to sit wearing armour in the 
hall of audience. Then he went into the harem and spent another 
watch in the same fashion. After that he ungirt himself and attended 
to necessary things^. In the end of the reign the Emperor summoned 
him to the Court. As formerly Sldl Khairiyat I^an had gone to the 
royal Darbdr, and found himself unequal of the men there in appear¬ 
ance and glory, and feeling small had feigned illness and got away by 
the exertions of Sidi Yaqut, the ^an (Sidi ‘Ambar) was apprehensive 
about going to Court. At last he got out of the difficulty by tact and 
by agreeing to send a tribute. 

(MIRZA) YAR ‘ALT B£G 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 660-662). 

He was an honest and a straightforward man. He was not at all 
given to taking bribes, and for this reason was held in high regard and 
greatly relied upon by Emperor Aurangzib. At first he was an assis¬ 
tant (peshdast) of Ruh Ullah Khan Bakhshi, and became well known 
for his acuteness and severity. Later he became Superintendent of 
posts and of the civil courts {kucherry), and exerted himself in serving 
the public. In the 30th ycar^ he had the rank of 400 with 40 horse, 
and in the 31st year he was granted an increase of 15 horsc^. Al- 

1 Khafi ^an, II, p. 454. 

2 See Khafi Kh an, II, pp, 453 * 454 » where there is a long story about 
his doings. The purport appears to be that he carried out his ablutions, etc., 
and after saying his prayers went to sleep. 

3 Maa^ir-i-^Alamgirh p. 283, where it is stated that in the 30th year he 
was transferred from the post of feshdast of Mir Bakhshi to that of the 2nd 
Bakhshi. 

4 Of , cU„ p. 303. 
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though the Emperor wanted to increase his rank he did not agree to it. 
In his representations he was somewhat presumptuous. It is stated 
that he presented a youth {lit. a smooth-faced boy) for an office. The 
Emperor said he was (too young). He replied that he would be 
Ntmtar^ (more than half) by the time he received a Jagtr\ and Ntmtar 
in the language of the people of India means one declining in years. 
It is stated that one day food was sent to him from the royal kitchen. 
When he went to pay his respects he forgot about it. The Emperor 
reminded him by asking about its taste. He remembered, and made 
four bows {tasiim) for the present of food, and again another four as the 
bows for forgetfulness of the prostration {sajdah). It is also stated 
that one day in some connection TuranI evidence was given on a 
question of Shari‘at Law. He represented that as it was TuranI evi¬ 
dence, little reliance could be placed on it. He did not remember that 
the Emperor also was a Turanr. During the siege of Golkanda 
(G 5 lconda) there was a severe famine and prices rose very high. The 
Emperor taking his probity into consideration wished to appoint him 
Superintendent of provisions {rasad). Fearing approbrium he refused 
the appointment. As A‘zam Shah disliked him, he represented that 
Yar ‘All Beg had behaved insolently by refusing to cairy out the 
Emperor’s orders. The Emperor was extremely annoyed, and ordered 
that he should be beaten and turned out of the Dlvan-khana" , After 
Emperor Aurangzib’s death he took leave from Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah and went to holy Mecca'^. In the 3rd year of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah’s reign he returned from the holy places and rejoined service. 
In the same ycar^, corresponding to 1121 A.H. (1709 A.D.) he 
died. 

1 A satire on the very slowness of promotions during the reign. 

2 Aurangzib considered himself to be a Turanian as a descendant of Timur. 
The account is taken from IJhafi Khan, II, pp. 378, 379, where his appointment 
in the post office and civil courts are also noted. 

3 Op. at., II, pp. 337, 338. 

4 Op. at., II. p. 572. 

5 Op. at., II. p. 662. 
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(HAJI) YOSUF KHAN 
(Vol. I. pp. 557, 558). 

At first Haji Yusuf |^an was a protege of Mirza Kamran. In the 
12th year of the reign of Emperor Akbar he was appointed^ with 
Qiya Khan for assisting Mirza Yusuf Khan who was shut up in 
Qanauj while ‘All QulT Khan was stirring up the dust of strife in that 
neighbourhood. In the 17th year after the conquest of Gujarat he 
was deputed with (^an ‘Alam for chastising Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 
When an order was sent by the Emperor recalling the force, the said 
officer came, and was in artendance on the victorious stirrups in the 
battle of Sarnal^. In the 19th year he was deputed to Bengal as an 
auxiliary to ^an Khanan Mun‘im IGian and did good service in the 
battle against Gujar^, In the 20th year he was in Gaur, in Bengal, 
which is notorious for its unhealthy climate, Kh^^*^ Khanan Mun*im 
Khan had established his camp there. A pestilence broke out, and 
several of the leading officers died. He also died there** in 983 A.H. 
(1575 A.D.). His rank was 500, 

YOSUF KHAN SON OF HUSAIN KHAN TUKRIYA^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 957, 958). 

After his father’s death he was favoured by Emperor Akbar and 
appointed to a suitable rank. In the 50th year he had the rank of 
2,000 foot with 300 horse. After Jahangir’s accession 500 horse 
were added to his rank®. In the 5th year he was deputed^ with Khan 

1 Akharnama, Text, II, p. 290, Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p. 426. 

2 Akbarnamay Text, III, p. i 4 , Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 19. 

3 Op. cit.y Text, p. 125, translation, p. 177. 

4 Op. cit.y Text, p. 160, translation, p. 227. 

5 Maathir-til'Umara, Text, I, pp. 55i'554, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 644, 645. 

6 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TuzukA^Jahangtrtt I, p. 146. 

7 Op. cit.y p. 184. 
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‘Azam to the Deccan campaign. As he distinguished himself there, 
he was rewarded with a flag' in the 8th year. In the I2th year at 
the recommendation of Prince Sultan ^urram his rank was increased 
to 3,000 foot with 1,500 horsc^; he was appointed Faujdar of Gond- 
wfina, and presented a robe of honour and an elephant'*. 

YOSUF lOjAN KASHMIRI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 954-957). 

His father was *Ali Khan Chak, the ruler of Kashmir. The latter 
died of an injury received from the pommel of his saddle while playing 
polo. His people raised Yusuf Khan to the throne. He first surrounded 
the house of Abdal his uncle who was aiming at sovereignty. In the 
fight the said Abdal was struck by a musket shot and was killed. 
His people raised Saiyid Mubarak, and a battle took place in the com¬ 
pound of the ‘Idgah. The leader of Yusuf Khan’s van was killed in 
the battle, and the latter fled before reaching the place of contest. 
In the end of the 24th year of Emperor Akbar’s reign he came to the 
Court, and was graciously received*'. As previously, two months had 
not elapsed when the wicked men of Kashmir killed Mubarak, and 
raised Lohar Chak, Yusuf Khan’s cousin, to the throne. In the 25th 
year the latter took leave from the Court. An order was issued to the 
Pan jab chiefs to send an army with him. On hearing this news the 
Kashmiris had recourse to fawning, and requested Yusuf l^an to come 
by himself. He without informing the chiefs started for Kashmir, 
and without a fight got hold of L 5 har Chak, and cook charge of the 

1 Of. cit„ p. 255. 

2 Op. cit., p. 375, but 1,000 is a misprint for 3,000 on that page. 

3 Op. cit„ p. 404. He died suddenly in the i6th year of Jahangir's reign, 

see Rogers & Beveridge^s translation of Tuzuk-i-Jahangtr'tj II, p. 202. He had 
become very fat. He had a son ‘Aziz Ullah Khan for whose account see 
Maathir-ul-Umara^ Text, II, pp. 789, 799, Beveridge’s translation, I, 

PP* 334, 335 * 

4 Adapted from Akbarnama, Text/III, pp. 279, 280, Beveridge's tran¬ 
slation, pp. 408, 409. 
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government^ When Salih Dlwana reported to the Emperor the story 
of Yusuf Khan’s constancy, the Emperor in the 27th year sent Shail^ 
Ya‘qub Kashmiri, one of his confidential servants, with Yusuf Khan’s 
son Haidar for comforting^ him. In the 29th year Yusuf Khan sent** 
to the Court his son Ya‘qub with presents of the country. When in 
30th year the imperial Court was located in the Panjab, the Emperor 
summoned Yusuf Khan. Ya‘qub becoming suspicious took to flight. 
Hakim ‘All and Bahfi’-ud-Dln Kambu were deputed to give him good 
advice. If he could not come himself he was to send his foolish son^. 
When the ambassadors returned and reported his presumptuousness, 
Mirza Shah Rukh was sent off with a large force to conquer the 
country. After the army came by the Pakhll route and arrived near 
Bulyas, Yusuf Khan saw no other course open to him except to submit. 
He consequently came and waited on the officers. They wanted to 
return taking him with them, but the Emperor did not approve of it, 
and peremptory orders for the conquest of the country were sent. On 
this the Kashmiris first raised Husain Khan Chak, and later Ya‘qub 
Khan son of Yusuf Khan to the throne, and began the fight. They 
were defeated. They sent a message that the ruler was proceeding to 
the Court, and that Dinars and Dirhams would henceforth be coined 
in Emperor Akbar’s name. Also that mint, saffron, silk and game 
would belong to the State. As the officers were troubled by the 
heavy falls of snow, they appointed superintendents in the above- 
mentioned concerns’^ and in the beginning of the 31st year returned 
to the Court with Yusuf Khan. The latter was handed over to Raja 
Todar Mai®. As Ya‘qub and other Kashmiris showed signs of acting 
against the terms of peace, Qasim I^an was sent off with a suitable 


t Op. cit„ Text, p. 318, translation, pp. 465, 466. 

2 Op, cit. Text, pp. 389, 390, translation, p. 576.' 

3 Op, cit., Text, p, 45 ®* translation, p. 676. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p. 469, translation, p. 707. 

5 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 480, 481, translation, pp. 722-725. 

6 Op. cit.. Text, p. 488, translation, pp. 738, 739. 
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force. He by good arrangements conquered the country. He fought 
several battles vv^ith Ya^qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, and ocher 
Kashmiris, and was victorious. In the 32nd year Yusuf Khan was 
released from his imprisonment, given a JagJr on the borders of Bihar\ 
and appointed to the Snba of Bengal. Up to the 37th year he per¬ 
formed good service. His son Ya‘qub Khan, after his father went to 
the Court, was made an instrument of strife by the Kashmiris, and for 
a time he was the ruler of the country. When Qasim Khan Mtr 
Bahr was deputed for the annexation of chat territory, the good fortune 
of the Emperor caused dissensions to break out amongst the people. 
By this means Qasim Khan entered Srinagar. Even then Ya*qub 
Khan exhibited signs of rebellion. In the 34th year when the Emperor 
was in Kashmir, attempts were made to conciliate him. He submitted 
and was exalted by kissing the royal threshold^. 


(MIRZA) YOSUF ^AN RADAVP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 314-321). 

He was one of the true Saiyids of Mashhad. He attained high 
rank and influence during the reign of Emperor Akbar. In the 30th 
year^ he was promoted to the high rank of 2,500. When Shahbaz 
Khan hastened from Bihar to Bengal, the Mlrza was ordered'^ to 
proceed from Oudh and to guard Bihar. In the 32nd year, 995 A.H. 

1 Of, cit.t Text, p. 525, translation, p. 801. 

2 Of. cit.y Text, p. 557, translation, p. 846. He is again mentioned on 
pp. 5S2 and 649 of the text. According to a Kashmir chronicle Ya'qub was 
eventually poisoned by a poison^ robe sent to him by Akbar, sec Rieu, Cat. 
Brit. Mas. MS. I, 300c, but according to Bada'oni, MHntakhah-Ht-Tawartkh» 
Text, II, p. 354, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 365, both he and his father died in 
prison from melancholy and spleen. 

3 For his earlier life see AkbarnSma, 111 . The account in Blochmann, A*in, 
I (2nd cdn.), pp, 369-372, is almost a verbatim translation of the MaS^ir 
account. 

4 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 457 , Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 687. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, p. 465, translation, p. 701. 
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(1587 A.D.) when Qasim Khan, the Governor of Kashmir, becoming 
disgusted with the continual commotion there resigned, the Mirza was 
appointed' to administer the country. He by his excellent arrange¬ 
ments succeeded in winning the hearts of the people. He conciliated 
Shams Chak, who claimed the sovereignty of the country, and sent 
him to the Court*. In the 34th year, 997 A.H. (1589 A.D.) Em¬ 
peror Akbar visited Kashmir, the like of which as a land for holiday 
globe-trotters has not found anywhere in the world. He ordered that 
skilled officers^ should carry out a survey of the Marraj and Kamraj, 
i.e, the upper and lower valleys of the river Bhit (Jhclum). In that 
territory every piece of land is designated as a fattah, and this equals 
one bigha and one biswah of the Ilahl yard {gaz). The Kashmiris 
reckon a little more than 2^4 fattahs to be equal to a bigha. With 
the government they reckon on the basis of three heaps of produce. 
Accordingly every village is assessed on the basis of a certain number 
of ^arwars of rice. Every ^arwar is equal to three maunds and 
eight seers Akbarshahl. Some reckon by taraks which is equal 
to eight seers. For the Rabi* (spring) crop they take for every 
fattah of wheat or pulses two taraks as the ruler*s share. At this 
time the experienced assistants went into details, and found several 
irregularities. But as a result of the importunity of the land-holders 
who did not disclose all the facts, of the farmers chiefly being 
soldiers, and of the Emperor being desirous of sight-seeing, and 
careless (about taxation), and also in view of the fact that an 
increase in the revenue would cause confusion among the peasantry— 
specially in a newly conquered country—the revenue was not fixed 
on the basis of statistics. Two lakhs ^f kharwars of rice were added 
to the twenty lakhs (formerly taken), and each ^arwar was reckoned 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 521, 523, translation, pp. 796, 798. 

2 Op. cit.» Text, p. 523, translation, pp, 798, 799. 

3 The account is based on Akbarnama, Text, III, pp. 548, 549, translation, 
pp. 830-832, The Maathir account is somewhat confused, and for details refer¬ 
ence may be made to the original and the detailed notes by Beveridge in the 
translation cited. 
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at sixteen dams. On the basis of this estimate a settlement was 
fixed with Mirza Yusuf Khan. 

In the 36th year it so happened that one of the confidential ser¬ 
vants of the Mirza ran away and came to the Court. He represented 
that the number of kharwars should be increased by 50 per cent, 
and the race for each kharwar should be 28 dams. On an enquiry 
being made, the Mirza did not agree to this increased assessment. 
Accordingly Qadi Nur Ullah and QadI ‘All were deputed for carrying 
out an investigation^ The Mirza’s agents out of dishonest motives 
proved refractory. Qadi Nur Ullah returned and reported to the 
Emperor. Husain Beg Shailda ‘Umrl was sent to help. The former 
worked energetically at the office arrangements, and the latter at mak¬ 
ing collections. Some of the Mlrza^s servants combined together and 
stirred up sedition-mongers, who made Yadgar, Mirza’s cousin, the 
pivot of disturbances. There were one or two encounters, and then 
peace was made. But through the slackness of the two men (Qadi 
‘All and Husain Beg ShaiWi ‘Umrl), sedition in a short time rose to 
a great height^. Consequently Qadi ‘All and Husain B^g were forced 
to leave the city and start for India. As the rebels had already taken 
possession of the passes, Qadi ‘All was seized after slight resistance 
and put to death. Husain Beg escaped half alive. It is stated 
that when Yadgar Kal (the bald) took the idea of sovereignty into 
his head, and sent for an engraver to make a ring in his name, a 
splinter of steel came off while engraving and struck him in the 
eye. At the time of reciting the K hut ha he trembled^, and when an 
assembly was arranged and he sat on the throne, a farash (servant), 
who was standing with a fan in his hand, at once recited the 
couplet : 


1 Op. cit.. Text, p. 595, translation, pp. 906, 907. The confidential clerk’s 
name is given there at Tom. 

2 Op, cit.. Text, p. 618, translation, pp. 944, 945. 

3 Muntakhah'Ut-Tawarikh, Text, II, p.382, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 395. 
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Verse 

You cannot by boasting place a cushion on the seat of the 

mighty, 

Unless you also prepare the paraphernalia of might, 

Yadgar was astonished, and asked the man whether he had com¬ 
posed it. He replied in the negative. Then (he asked) “Where did 
you learn this couplet?** He replied, ‘I do not know,** Stranger 
stilU, Emperor Akbar had received no news of the disturbance, when 
—inasmuch as kings and fortunate princes are inspired—in the 37th 
year, 1000 A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) he unexpectedly ordered a march 
from Lahore to Kashmir. Though men held back on account of diffi¬ 
culties of the journey, and some thought it improper that the Emper¬ 
or should go to such a remote quarter and hilly country, the journey 
to which by any route would take a year, the Emperor in the height 
of rainy season set off unattended {jaridah). It so happened that it 
was the very day on which Yadgar Kal had rebelled in Kashmir. 
Still stranger was that while crossing the river Ravi the Emperor asked 
to which did this verse refer: — 


Verse 

The crown of the empire, and the diadem of the Shah^, 

How shall they come to a baldman? God forbid! 

They had not proceeded many stages when the news of the Kash¬ 
mir disturbance was received, and the hidden knowledge of the Emper¬ 
or thus became manifest. ShaiUi Farid BakhshhBegt was sent ahead 
with a force, and the Emperor himself pushed on rapidly, Mirza 
Yusuf ^an was placed under care of Shaikh Abul FadF. When, 
however, Mirza Lashkarl son of Mirza Yusuf IGian, becoming aware of 
the doings of the rebel (Yadgar) brought away his family and children 

1 Akharnamay Text, III, p. 617, translation, p. 943* 

2 Munta khah-Ht-Tawarikhy Text, II, p. 382, Lowe’s translation, If, p. 

395 - 

3 Akharnamay Text, III, p. 619, translation, p. 947. 
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towards Lahore, and Yadgar on hearing of Mirza’s imprisonment 
hurriedly sent away the Mirza’s family, these happenings 
became the means of saving the Mirza’s honour and he was released^ 
Yadgar on hearing the news of the Emperor’s expedition sent a large 
force to guard the passes. The brave imperialists, however, easily 
defeated the enemy, and entered the country. Yadgar left Srinagar 
the capital of the country and hurried to Hirapur. A party of 
Mirza’s men, who were lying in wait, came at midnight, and raising 
a cry “The King * fell on his camp and plundered it. He was 
amazed and leaving his tent fled into the fields. Except for Yusuf he 
had no attendant with him. He sent him to fetch a horse. The 
men, who were astonished at not finding Yadgar, seized Yusuf and 
tortured him. At last through his indiscretion Yadgar was captured, 
and his shoulders were telievcd of the weight of his head. 


duatrain 

In the garden the pumpkin raised its head beside the Cypress. 

Forsooth this head raising is for the empire [sarwaft). 

Heavens know out of the Cypress and the pumpkin, 

Which one is worthy of the empire. 

It is stated that on the day when the Emperor heard of the sedi^ 
tion of the wretch, and as Yadgar’s mother, Nuqra by name, was 
unrivalled for her lack of modesty amongst the prostitutes {lUtis), he 
repeated the verse: 

Verse 

The bastard is envious; I am what my fate is. 

The bastard-slayer has come like the star of Yemen. 

He also remarked, .that, the fall of this worthless fellow and the 
rising of Canopus would take place about the same time. Astrologers 
represented that Yadgar would receive his punishment in two to three 
months. The Emperor said: *‘It will not be in less than 40 days or 
more than two months.** Accordingly it all happened in 51 days. 

Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 619, translation, p. 
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And on the day on which Yadgar was killed, Canopus rose^ After 
the Emperor reached Kashmir, Mirza Yusuf Khan did not agree to 
take the province at the increased rental. Consequently it was made 
Crown-land, and Khwaja Shams-ud-Din KhawafI witli 3,000 horse 
was appointed to the charge. But at the request of Prince Sultan 
Salim Kashmir was again assigned to Mirza Yusuf*. In the 39ch 
year the Mirza was promoted to the post of the Superintendent of 
Artillery. In the same year, 1002 A.H. (1593-94 A.D.) he was 
in succession to Qullj Khan appointed to the charge of Jaunpur*. 
In the 41st year he was granted a JagJr in Gujarat^, and appointed 
an auxiliary of the Deccan. When Sadiq Khan of Herat died in the 
42nd year, the Mirza was appointed the guardian of Prince Sultan 
Murad^, and hastening from his Jaglr to Balapur in Berar, he took up 
his duties with the Prince. After Prince Murad’s death he rendered 
valuable services with ‘AllamI Shail^ Abul Fadl in the administration 
of the Deccan. In the siege and later the conquest of Ahmadnagar 
he, in attendance of Prince Daniyal, contributed more than any other 
officer towards the succcsss of the campaign. As he always disliked 
the Deccan, he in the beginning of the 46th year in response to the 
summons waited on Emperor Akbar at Burhanpur. When the royal 
standards returned towards Agra, Prince Daniyal with other officers 
was permitted to leave at the Narbada, and the Mirza also was deput¬ 
ed with him®. In the same year, which was 1010 A.H. (1601 
A.D.) the Prince sent the Mirza with Mirza Rustam Safavl to assist 
Shaikh Abul Fadl and Khan j^anan in the Balaghat area. The 
Mirza died in the month of Jummada II (December, 1601) of a bubo 


I Of. cit„ Text, p. 623. translation, pp. 953, 954 - Beveridge's excellent 
notes may be consulted in regard to Canopus etc. 

z Of. cit.. Text, p. 627, translation, pp. 959, 960. 

3 Of. cit.^ Text, p. 654, translation, p. 1004. 

4 Of. cit., Text, p, 7x4, translation, p. 1064, 

5 Of. cit.. Text, p. 724, translation, p. 1081. 

6 Of. at., Text, p. 790, translation, p, 1184. 
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at Jalnapur\ His body was conveyed to Mashhad. He regarded 
Sultanpur as his home, and had many Rohilas among his infantry 
men, and he paid their salaries month by month. Whenever he 
granted an increase in pay, he called it a month and a half’s pay. 
This he paid out at once in addition to the monthly salary during the 
whole year. Among his sons was Mirza Safshikan Khan Lashkarl^ 
of whom a separate account has been given. Another Mirza ‘Iwad 
was a good writer of prose. He wrote a history of the world under 
the name Chaman. Another Mirza Aflatun lived with his brother. 
At the end of his life he was appointed incharge of the tomb (of 
Emperor Akbar) at Bihishtabad Sikandra, and died in that capacity. 
His son-in-law Mir 'Abdullah in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan 
received the rank of 1,500 with 800 horsc^. For some time he was 
Commandant of the fort of Dharwar. He died in the 8th year of the 
reign^. 

YOSUF MUHAMMAD KHAN KOKALTASH 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 952-954)- 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan was the eldest son of Khan A‘zam Atga®, 
and foster-brother of Emperor Akbar. When his father^ was deputed 
with a force by the Emperor to obstruct Bairam Khan who was pro¬ 
ceeding to the Panjab, Yusuf Muhammad, who was twelve years old, 

1 Op. cit.. Text, p. 800, translation, p. 1198. 

2 Madthir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp. 736^738, translation antea, pp. 671. 672. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 296. 

4 Bddshdhnama, I, pt. ii, p. 306. 

5 Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Acga ^an for whose account see Blochmann, 
A*’tn, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 337, 338. 

6 Akbarndma, Text, II, p. no, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 168. It is 
not clear on what authority the author of Madthir states that Yusuf Muhammad 
was 12 years old in 156a, for on p. 675 of the text of volume I of Madthir 
(Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 319) his younger brother 'Aziz Koka is described 
as hamsan i.e. of the same age as Akbar. He must have been, therefore, more 
than 18 years of age, for Emperor Akbar was then 18 years old. 
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was also sent with his father. On the day of the battle he was sta¬ 
tioned with other gallant men between the centre and the Altmash, 
and when Atga Khan, after his right and left had been disorganized, 
saw safety in attacking Bairam Khan*s force, Yusuf Muhammad 
was in front of his father and did great deeds^ He was reward¬ 
ed with the title of i^an. When his father was killed by Adham 
Khan Koka^ Yusuf Muhammad Khan armed himself and his com¬ 
panions, and barred the path of Adham Kh an and Maham Anaga 
till he was satisfied by hearing of the punishment that Emperor 
had inflicted on Adham ^an^. After this event the said Kh an 
and his brother ‘AzTz Muhammad K 5 kaltash were encompassed 
with royal favours, and were always close associates of the Emperor 
both in assemblies and in battles. In the loth year when the disloyal¬ 
ty and rebellion of ‘All Quli Khan Zaman, Bahadur Khan and Iskandar 
Khan was reported the Emperor himself marched from Agra for chas¬ 
tising this band. After crossing the Ganges it was reported to the 
Emperor that Iskandar l^an was still at his headquarters in Lucknow, 
The Emperor turned in that direction, and ordered that Yusuf Muham¬ 
mad Khan with Shuja‘at Khan and some other reliable officers should 
go forward as the vanguard^. Under the benevolent patronage of 
Emperor Akbar he had attained the high rank of 5,000, when in the 
height of his youth he fell ill as a result of excessive indulgence in 
drinking. In the i ith year of the reign, corresponding to 973 A.H. 
(1565 A.D.)he died^ 

Circumspection 

As a result of careful experiments physicians have found grape 
juice (wine) to have very potent properties as a tonic in various human 
ailments. In regard to its use they have, however, prescribed strict 

1 Of, cit.f Text, pp. 112, 113, translation, pp. 170-172. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 174-176, translation, pp. 269-273. 

3 Of, cit„ Text, p. 252, translation, p. 379. 

4 Of, cit.y Text, p. 272, translation, p. 405, where the date of his death is 
given as 5th Dhul Qa"da corresponding to 24th May, 1566. 
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dosages and specified exact times and occasions. Excessive indulgence, 
which destroys intellectual faculties and is the harbinger of a number 
of ills, has been strictly prohibited and strongly condemned. This is 
also clearly laid down in the holy book of religion. While the Shari*at 
of Mustafa, May he be blessed and have peace! in which arc revealed 
the most appropriate rules of conduct and dealings in regard to all 
affairs, no differentiation has been made in regard to its injurious 
effects when used in smaller or larger quantities. Rather its use has 
been entirely and strictly prohibited. The injunction “their' sin is 
greater than their profit** explicitly explains this dictum, 

YOSUF MUHAMMAD KHAN TASHKANDI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 963-967). 

Tashkand is a city in the Farghana couiitry, which is situated in 
the fifth clime, and forms the limit of settled habitations. On its 
east is Kashghar, on its west Samarqand, on the south the mountains 
of the Badakhshan border, and on the north—though in former times 
there were towns such as Almaligh, Almatu and Yang! also known as 
Taraz—but at the present time owing to the migrations of the Ozbegs 
no traces of their habitations or ruins even are left. Except on the 
west side, where there are no mountains, it is not possible for an enemy 
to enter the country. The river Saihun, generally known as the 
Ab-i-Khujand, entering the country from the north-east runs west¬ 
wards, and after passing along the north of Khujand and to the south 
of Fanakat, now known as Shahrul^iya, enters Turkistan, and enter¬ 
ing the sands disappears there. In this tract there are seven townships. 
The five in the south arc Andijan, Aush, Marghinan, Asfara and 
Khujand, and in the north Taraz and Kasan—which is an old city, 
formerly known as Niyakat and now known as Tashkand and Tash- 
kaniyat. The tulip gardens of the area are as superb and famous as 


I Vide Quran, Sura AUBaqarah, verse 219 (in pt.), p. 99. 
127 
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the red roses o£ Bol^ara, particularly the scvcn<olourcd tulips which 
are a speciality o£ the country\ 

After Yusuf Muhammad migrated from his native country to 
India he spent some time in the companionship of ‘Abdullah Khan 
Firuz Jang^. Later as a result of his outstanding personality and good 
fortune he became attached to Prince Shah Jahan, and through his 
excellent services and constant attendance rose higher in position. He 
was constantly in attendance both during the journeys and in camp. 
After the accession he was appointed to the rank of 2»ooo with i,ooo 
horse, and received as gifts a flag, a drum, a horse, an elephant, and 
Rs. 15,000 in cash\ He was also granted a fief near Mandu. In 
the 4th year while engaged in the Deccan campaign he was suddenly 
involved in a strange disaster. This was on a day while he and Baha¬ 
dur ^an Rohlla had gone to bring in forage that they encountered 
Randaula Khan and Bahlul Khan ‘Adilshahl. There was a great fight 
in which he fought valiantly, but was severely wounded and fell on the 
ground. The enemy regarding it as a great triumph carried him and 
Bahadur Khan^. For a time he was confined as a prisoner in Bijapur. 
When in the 5th year Yamln-ud-Daula Asaf Khan set about devasta¬ 
ting Bijapur, and besieged it, ‘Adil Shah sent both these officers to 
him®. After they arrived at the Court of the Emperor, who was well 
known for favouring his loyal officers, they were recompensed by the 
grant to each of them of a robe of honour, a sword, a shield with orna¬ 
mented weapons, a horse and an elephant. Yusuf Muhammad Khan 
received the rank of 3,000 with 2,000 horse® and the gifts of a 

1 Adapted from Memoirs of Babur, sec the translation by Mrs. Beveridge 
pp. I- 10. Atrar and Shash of the Maa^ir should be Taraz and Kasan as in 
Bahurnama, and these have been adopted in the translation. 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II. pp. 777*789, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 
97-105. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 118, 119. In the 3rd year, p. 299, his rank 
was increased to 2,500 with 1,200 horse. 

4 Of, cit., pp. 380, 381. 

5 Of. cit., p. 415. 


6 Of. cit.f pp. 422, 423. 
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drum and Rs. 20,000 in cash, and was later appointed as the SUbabdar 
of Tatta. 

It is stated that previously he had many Mughal servants from 
Turan, but when on the occasion of this catastrophe he witnessed their 
unexpected faithlessness, in that they left their master in the hands of 
the enemy, and themselves went orf in safety to his fief, and forcibly 
levied a large sum as pay from his father who had relinquished secular 
life and had become a dervish, he thought less of Mughals, and mostly 
employed Hindustanis. Afterwards he was appointed Faujdar of 
Bhakkar'. In the i ith year when the QaiidahOx fort came into the 
royal possession, he was deputed^ with the Faujdar of Siwistan for 
settling that area. He performed valuable services in company with 
Qullj l^an the Governor of the area in connection with the capture of 
the Bust fort. In the 12 th year he was transferred from the Fa^jdarl 
of Bhakkar as Subahdar of Multan, and was granted an increase of 
j,ooo horse’*. In the same year, corresponding to 1049 (*^39" 

40 A.D.) he died^. He had two sons Mirza Ruh Ullah and Mirza 
Bahrain. The first in the end of the zSth year was appointed as Fan}- 
ddr and fief-holder of Mandu, and given the rank of 1,500 with 800 
horse. After a time he was censured and his rank reduced to 1,000. 
Later he was appointed Faujdar and Commandant of Kangra. In the 
beginning of Emperor AurangzTb’s reign he was deprived of his rank 
and Jdgtr for certain actions which did not meet with royal approval, 
and went into retirement. His sons, though they were Khanazadsy 
did not owing to the Emperor’s displeasure, succeed ia getting any 
Mansaby and were for a time companions of Khan Jahan Bahadur 
Kokaltash. Later Mirza ‘Abdullah succeeded in securing service under 
Prince Muhammad A‘zam Shah. As a result of this appointment 

1 Badshahndmay II, p. 22, where the increase of his rank to 3,000 with 
2,500 horse is recorded. 

2 This was in the i ith year, op, cU, p. 35. 

3 This is incorrect, the increase was of 5^0 horse, and his rank on being 
appointed SUbabdar of Multan became 3,000 with 3,000 horse, op, cit.y p. 128. 

4 Op. cir., p. 155. 
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as Keeper of the Arsenal {QUrbe^) he was thus raised to a position 
of honour and respect. Afterwards he was appointed head of the 
artillery, and in the battle of Jajau having given full proof of his 
loyalty was killed with that gallant Prince. His son Mirza Path 
Ullah was young. Basalat Khan Sultan cast a favourable eye on him 
on account of acquaintance and school fellowship [khwSjatasht) and 
looked after his training. After Basalat ^an’s death he found service 
under Asat Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk as the Superintendent of the Dtvan^ 
khdna and of the messengers (harkards). He received his ancestral 
titles. At the time of writing he is alive, and is a friend and com¬ 
panion of the author. 


Z* 

ZABARDAST KHAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 372, 373). 

He was one of Emperor Shah Jahan’s body-guard. After Shah 
Jahaii’s accession he was granted the rank^ of 1,000 with 500 horse, 
and in the 2nd ycar^ he had an increase of 500 with 100 horse, and 
again*- of 200 horse. In the qth year he had reached" the rank of 
1,500 with 1,000 horse. He was for a long time deputed to Bihar 
province, and during this period he in collaboration with the governors 
of the province distinguished himself in the chastisements of the 
refractory Zammddrs thereof. During the governorship of Ptiqad 

*In this section arc included notices beginning with the letters 5 and t, 
while those beginning with 0 arc included at the end of the work view of »> 
being transliterated as Dh. The only biography under the letter D has been 
dealt with under the letter M. 

1 BSdshahnama, I. pt. i, p. 119. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 253. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 266, but his rank after this increase of 200 is given as 1,500 
with 800 horse. 

4 op. at., p. 399. 
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Khan, he subdued Pratap’—the Zammdar of Palamau, who was the 
leader of all the refractory elements of the province—by his devoted 
exertions in the cause of the Empire, by stirring up one of his sons 
against him, and in the 17th year brought him before the Governor. 
Later he returned to the Court" and paid his homage. In the i8th 
year he was promoted^ to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse. In 
the 19th year he was granted a robe of honour, and was sent for the 
settlement of Siwistfin in the province of Tatta (Sindh). In the 23rd 
year, 1059 A.H. (1649 holding the office of FaHjdar of 

Siwistan, the cup of his life became^ full (he died). 

ZAFAR lOiAN 
(Vol. II. pp. 755, 756). 

He was the son of Zain Khan Koka"^. Probably his name was 
Shukr Ullah®. In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign he had the rank of 
200, but after the death of his father he was raised to the rank of 700. 
Apparently in the end of Akbar’s reign he received the title of Zafar 
Khan. After Jahangir’s accession to the throne, as Zain ^an Koka’s 
daughter’' was married to the Emperor, Zafar Khan became the subject 
of additional favours. In the 2nd year*^ when the Emperor started 

1 BadshahnamUy Ik pp. 357-3^1* The sentence in the text is very invol¬ 
ved. It seems to mean that Zabardast I£han subdued Pratap by stirring up one 
of his sons against him, but according to Badshahnamay it was Pratap^s uncles 
or cousins who imprisoned him and forced him to come to terms with Zabardast 

mn. 

2 Of. cit., p. 374. 3 Of- PP- 4'’5' 4°6* 

*Amal Salihf Ilk p. 103- 

5 Maathir'uUJJmardy Text, Ik pp. 3^2-369, and Blochmann, /Pin, I (2nd 
cdn.). pp. 367-369- 

6 Blochmann on pp. 5S8, 589 of the work cited published his account 
under the name Shukr Ullah Zafar based mainly on Maathir^ 

7 Mother of Prince Parviz; she died in 1007 A.H., sec Blochmann, op. 
cit.^ p. 323, and Maa^ir-uFUmarS^ Text, 11, p. 363. 

8 Rogers 8: Beveridge’s translation of TUzukd-Jahangtriy \y p 100. Sec 
also the footnote in reference to the name of the village. 
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from Lahdrc to Kabul, he encamped enroute at the village of Ahroh’i 
near the Attock fort, the inhabitants of the place complained against 
the Khatars, who practised robberies and dacoities etc. Zafar Khan 
was granted Attock as fief in place of Ahmad Beg Khan^. and he was 
ordered that the Khatars should, by the time of the return of the 
Emperor, be removed to Lahore, that their headmen should be im¬ 
prisoned, and whatever they had taken by force from anyone restored. 
Zafar Kl}an performed the duties assigned to him, and waited on the 
Emperor on his return^ and was commended. In the 3rd year he was 
promoted to the rank of 2,000 foot with 1,000 horse, and later in the 
same year received a standard, a robe of honour and a jewelled dagger^. 
In the yth year his rank was increased^ to 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse, 
and he was posted as Governor of Bihar. In the loth year he was 
removed^ from there, but on returning to the Court received an in¬ 
crease of 5,00 foot with 500 horse, and was deputed to the Bangash‘‘ 
campaign. His subsequent history has not been noticed^. Elis son 
was Sa‘adat Khan^ whose account is given separately. 

ZAFAR KHAN KHWAJA AHSAN ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 756*'763). 

EIc was the son of Khwaja^ Abul Hasan of Turbat. In the 
19th year of Jahangir’s reign when Khwaja Abul Hasan^° was appoint¬ 
ed to succeed Mahabat Khan as the Governor of Kabul, Ahsan Ullah 
was appointed as his father’s deputy for the government of the area. 

1 Op. cit., p. III. 2 Op. cit., p. 127. 

3 Op. cit., p. 147. 4 Op. cit.y p. 231. 

5 Op. cit.y p. 306. 6 Op. cit., p, 310. 

7 Rogers & Bevendgc*s translation of TUzuk-i-Jah^ngirty II, p. He died 
in the 16th year 1621-22 A.D. His son’s name is given there as Sa‘adat Omed. 

8 Ma 3 thir-ul-Umar 3 f Text, II, pp. 461-463. 

9 Maa^ir-ul-UmarSf Text, I, op. Bevcridgc^s translation, I, pp. 

128-130. 

10 Iqbalnama-i-Jahangirif p. 238. 
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He was raised to the rank of 1,500 with 600 horse, granted the title 
of Zafar Khan, and received as gifts a standard, a dagger, a jewelled 
sword and an elephant. By the end of the reign of that E^mperor he 
had attained to the rank of 2,500 wMth 1,200 horse. In the ist 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign it was reported that he was besieging 
'Abdul Qadir son of Ahd Dad in the valley of ^armana^ in Tirah. 
On hearing of the death of Emperor Jahangir, however, he had sent 
the force to Kabul and himself retired to Peshawar. After dealing 
with the business there, according to the custom of the Governor 
spending the winter in Peshawar, and summer in Kabul, he had set 
out for the latter place. On the march be had neglected the rules of 
caution, and the tribes of Orakzal and AfridI—who are the leading 
Afghan tribes of the ^aibar mountains—blocked his way, and so 
plundered his camp that he lost all hope and did not attempt to re¬ 
trieve the situation. On this account Kabul was taken from his 
father, and he himself repaired to the Court. In the 2nd year he 
was appointed with Khwaja Abul Hasan to pursue Jujhar Singh 
Bundela. In the 3rd year, when the Emperor was encamped in the 
Deccan, he was sent with the above-mentioned ^waja for the con¬ 
quest of the territories cf Nfisik, Trimbak and Sangamner. In the 
5th year when his father was appointed Governor of Kashmir in 
succession to 1 ‘tiqad Khan Shahpur, he was made^ his deputy, and 
received a khil'at and a horse. In the 6th year after his father's death 
the Emperor confirmed him as the Governor of Kashmir, increased his 
rank to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and granted him a standard and a 
drum^. In the 7th year when the Emperor was going to Kashmir, 

1 The account of Zafar fGian’s failure against the Orakzai and Afridi 
tribes is based on Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 190, 191. I^harmaha of the text 
^armana in Badshahnama, and this has been followed. His return to the 
Court is recorded on p. 2ij5. 

2 This is apparently a reference to his defeat by 'Abdul Qadir, sec Maathir- 
nUUmara, Text, II, p. 247 . and translation, ante p. 598. in the notice of Rashid 
Khan Ansari. 

3 Op. dt., p. 432. 


4 Op. dt., pp. 473» 474* 
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he came as far as Bhimbar^ to welcome him, and paid bis respects. 

In the loth year he was ordered to Tibet. There are two roads from 
Kashmir to Tibet, one is called Karaj and the other Lan The first 
is four stages longer than the second, but the latter owing to of its 
remaining covered by snow for a long time, and of having two difficult 
passes across it (is a more difficult route). Zafar Khan went by the 
first. By his skilful arrangements he conquered the country, and 
having captured Abdal, the ruler of the area, rapidly returned by the 
second route. The rapidity with which the expedition was executed 
was commended by the Emperor.^ 

Tibet consists of 21 Parganas^ and has 37 forts. Owing to the 
large number of hills and the restricted nature of the plains in the 
area very little of agriculture is possible. The chief agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are wheat and barley. The yearly revenue is not more than a 
lac of rupees. Along one bank of one of its rivers particles of gold 
arc found (in the sand), but the gold is of inferior quality and is not 
worth more than seven rupees a tola. This form of gold washings 
annually yields nearly 2,000 tolas. Fruits of colder climates such as 
peaches, apricots, melons and grapes are produced in the country. 
They are sweet and of a good quality, and are all available in one 
season only. There is (also) a type of apple which is of a red colour 
both inside and outside. 

In the 11 th year, Zafar Khan^, in compliance with the orders, 
came with Abdal, the ruler of Tibet, and did homage. In the 12th 
year he was removed from the Kashmir SUba, and was appointed with 
Khan Dauran Nusrat Jang for the chastisement of the Hazaras^. 
In the 13th year he was attached^ to Prince Muhammad Murad 
BaWish, who had been ordered to make his headquarters at Bhera. 


1 Badshahnama. I, pt. ii, p. 17. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 281-286. Karaj of Maa^ir is Karach in Badshahnama. 
has been printed as jlxkxl in the text. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 287, 288. 

5 Op. cit., p. 149. 


4 Badshahnama, II, p. 93. 
6 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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After that he was censured for some reason, and was without an 
office or fief for two years. In the end of the 14th year he was^ 
reinstated, and in the 15th year, when it was reported that Tarbiyat 
JGian, Governor of Kashmir in spite of definite injunctions and cash 
sent to him for the relief of the people-- who were suffering from the 
effects of a famine that year—was not acting as he should have done, 
Zafar ^an was appointed to the governorship of Kashmir^ for the 
second time. In the i8th year when the glorious territory of Kashmir 
was honoured by the visit of the Emperor, the latter one day went to 
the Zafarabad Garden, which Zafar ^an had laid out, and as a 
reward for the excellent treatment of the inhabitants of the area, which 
had resulted in their pacification, he was granted an increase of 1,000 
horse in his rank. Later some incident resulted in his suspension 
from service for some time, but in the 25th year he was reinstated and 
granted the rank of 3,000 foot with 1,500 horse^. In the 26th 
year on the death of Sardar ^an he was appointed Governor of Tatta 
(Sindh), and as a result of an increase of 500 horse his rank became 
3,000 foot with 2,000 horse^. When in the 29th year Sultan 
Sipihr Shik 5 h was appointed Governor of that province, the said Khan 
returned in the 30th year to the Court from Tatta. In the first battle 
against Data Shik 5 h he with 5,000 brave tried cavalry men was in 
charge of the left centre. Inasmuch as the Khan was not of an 
accommodating nature, and did not pay heed to the prevailing 
conditions, he was during Shah Jahan’s reign—which was the age foi 
recognition of merit and hereditory claims—twice placed on the retired 
list. When the sovereignty came to Aurangzlb, zeal and restless 
attention to duty became the order of the day, and regard and 

I Of. cit., p. 241. 2 Of. cit„ p. 282. 

3 There is some mistake here as he already had the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horse at the end of the 20th year, sec Badshahnama^ IL p. 7 '^^, For his 
reinstatement see ^Amal Salih, III, p. 143. 

4 *Amal Salih, III, p. 154. The rank in the text is wrongly given as 3,000 
with 3,000 horse. 

128 
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claims were Ignored. In the beginning of this reign he was granted 
an annual pension of Rs. 40,000. In the 6th year 1073 A.H. 
(1662-63 A.D.) he died at Lahore, and was buried in his father’s 
tomb. 

It is stated that his personal appearance was very unattractive, and 
that he was very short statured. It is well known that one day it was 
mentioned in Emperor Shah Jahan’s presence that I^waja Abul Hasan 
drank water only once a day. Mulla Hifzl, who was present, re¬ 
marked that Zafar Khan’s short stature was to be attributed to this 
fact, and that he was a seed grown without water. But he was 
unique in intellect and right-thinking. At the time of Mahabat 
Iran’s domination in Kabul he was a prominent partisan of Nur 
Jahan Bcgam in the sagacious advice which led to the success of their^ 
plan. He was not devoid of merit. During the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir it was a common saying that among the sons of the Amirs 
there were four who excelled their fathers, viz., Jahangir Qull Khan^ 
son of Khan A*zam, Sa‘ad Ullah Khan son of Sa‘id Khan Chaghtal, 
Zafar Khan^ son of Zain Khan, and the fourth was Zafar Khan son 
of Khwaja Abul Hasan. Though the Khwaja was a Sunni, Zafar 
Khan was a bigoted ShPa. He used to give money to Iranians, and 
was specially generous and kind to poets. Eloquent men giving up 
their homes turned hopefully to him, and received such favours as 
they had hoped for. The most noted of the moderns, Mirza Sa’ib^ 
of Tabriz, when he went from Iran to Kabul, was filled with admira¬ 
tion by his warm welcome and liberality, and lived in his company in 
India for a long time. Accordingly he has said : — 


1 See Iqhalnama'iAahangirh pp. and Beni Prasad, History of 

Jahangir, pp. 408-411. 

2 Maa^ir-fil-Umaray Text, I, pp. 521, Beveridge & Prashad’s 

translation, I, pp. 229, 730 

3 Ma^thir-nUUmara, Text, II, pp. 755, 756, translation antea pp. 1013, 

1014. 

4 See Rieu, Cat. Persian Mannscrifts in the British Mnsenm, I, p. 6939. 
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Verse 

I Sa*ib have seen the ^un ^anan‘ in battle and banquet, 

He is non the equal oE Zafar Khan in generosity and courage. 
Zafar Khan had made an album with a selection of the poems of every 
poet, who had been connected with him by ties of intimacy, written 
in their own handwriting, with the likeness (painting) of the poet on 
the back of the page. He also composed poems. This (verse) is his; — 

Verse 

With your merciful sword cut short this existence as fast as 

you can! 

Act before the Heavens render you powerless. 

He was married to Buzurg ^anam, the daughter of Malika 
Banu—elder sister of Mumtaz Mahal—who was the wife of Saif Khan. 
Buzurg Khanam was the mother of Mirza Muhammad Tahir", whose 
nom-de-plume was Ashna, and who during Shah )ahan*s reign attained 
the rank of 1,500 and had the title of ‘Inayat ^an. He held super- 
intendencies connected with the Presence {Hudur)^ such as were re¬ 
served only for trustworthy houseborn ones. In the end of Shah 
Jahan’s reign he was appointed Superintendent of the Library. It is 
stated that the Emperor sent him to make enquiries about the charac¬ 
ter and ways of Sarmand^ Majdbub (the Attracted) who used to go 
about naked. He came back and recited this verse: — 

Verse 

It is commonly surmised that Sarmand the naked woiks 

miracles. 

The only visible proof of these is the exhibition of his 

private parts. 

The son like the father was equally ignorant of worldly wisdom. 
He became a recluse® in Kashmir, and in the 6th year of Aurangzib’s 

1 The reference is probably to Mahabat Khan. 

2 See Rieu. op. cit., p, 261, and Elliot’s History, VII. p. 73. 

3 Rieu, op. eit.y II, p. 547 ^. 
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reign an annual pension of Rs. 24,000 was assigned to him. In the 
year 1081 A.H.^ (1670-71 A.D.) he died. He prepared an abridged 
account of the thirty years of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign from Bad-- 
sbabnama, and called it Mulakb Khas^ (Abridgment). He was an 
adept in composition and correct use of words. He also composed a 
Ma^navt and a Dtwan. This (verse) is his:—- 

Verse 

Rest consists in freedom from care! 

Sleeping in shade gets over the road (of life). 

ZAHID KHAN 
(Vol. II, p. 370). 

He was the son of Sadiq ^an® of Herat. In the 40th year of 
Akbar’s reign he had reached the rank of 350. When his father 
died in the Deccan, he in the 47th year came^ to the Court, and 
was employed there. In the 49th year he was exalted by an increase 
in his rank and the title of Khan*. After the accession of Jahangir 
to the throne he was promoted to the rank of 2,000®. Later he was 
deputed with a force to chastise Rao Dalpat, Bhurith, and was com¬ 
mended for performing this service satisfactorily^. 

1 ^Alamgtrnama, p. 822. 

2 Sec Ricu, Of. cit.y L p. 261 and Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of 
Shahjahan, pp. vi, vii. 

3 See Blochmann, A*in, I (2nd end.), pp. 382-384. He died in the 42nd 
year, vide Akharnama^ III, Text, p. 720, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 1074. 

4 Akbarnama, III, Text, p. 805, translation, p. 1209. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, p. 826, translation, p. 1239. Beveridge’s note that he was 
given the title of Sadiq IQian is incorrect, as he was known as Zahid I^ian in 
Emperor Jahangir’s time. 

6 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tiizuk-i-JahSngirh L p. 17. On 
p. 46, however, it is again recorded that he was promoted from the rank of 
1,500 to that of 2,000. 

7 Of. cit., p. 84. The name there is Dalip son of Rai Rai Singh. 
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ZAHID irnAN KOKA 
(Vol. II, pp. 370-372), 

His mother was Hurl ^anan nurse of Begam Sahib\ the eldest 
daughter of Emperor Shah Jahan. In the 13th year he was appointed 
Faujdar^ of Miyan Duab in succession to Nilr-ud-Daulah. In the 
i^th year he was exalted by the grant of the title of Khan, and pro¬ 
moted to the rank of i ,000 with 1,000 horse, and was deputed to 
the Deccan. In the 15th year he returned to the Court with Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur. In the 17th year his rank was 
increased to 1,500** with 1,000 horse. Later he had an increase of 
500 with 200 horse, and made Qarawalbeg^. In the i8th year on 
the occasion of the feast at the recovery of the Bcgam Sfihib—who as 
a result of burns was ill for a long time—he received a robe of hon¬ 
our, a jewelled dagger, a standard and an elephant, and was promoted 
to the rank of 2,000 with 1,500 horse^. Afterwards he was appoint¬ 
ed to the high office of Qushbegt (Chief Falconer). In the igth year, 
on 24th Rajab 1055 A.H. (5th September, 1645 A.D.) he had a 
severe illness. Though Hakim Daud Taqarrab ^an wanted to bleed 
him, he would not agree**, and died. 

It is stated that he led an unrestrained life of pleasure, and was 
very outspoken in his talks. One day Bcgam Sahib gave him a 
recommendation and sent him to one of the princes. The Prince sent 

1 Jahan Ara Bcgam, for her life see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
(1894 ccin.), pp. 189, 190, also see Irvine, Storia do Mogor, 1 , p. 217, note 2. 
Her dress caught fire in the 17th year on 27th Muharram 1 054 A.H. (6th 
March, 1644 A.D., not 26th March as stated in Beale), sec Badshahnama, II, 

pp- 363-369- 

2 Badshahnama, II, p. 20x. 3 P* 35 ** 

4 Op. cit., p. 376. 5 Op. cit., p. 399. 

6 Op. cU., p. 434, There it is also noted that his mother Huri Bcgam 
was the nurse of the Begam Sahib. His eldest son Paid Ullah Khan who was 
10 years of age was after his father’s death granted the rank of 1,000 with 400 
horsCs 
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for him, and said that the Bcgam Sahib had recommended him, and 
that, God willing, he would endeavour to promote his advancement. 
He said in reply that the lame and the blind wanted recommendations. 
He was free from these faults. If the Prince thought him worthy of 
advancement, he might do so, otherwise it did not matter. But he 
was not fickle in his friendships. One of his sons was Paid Ullali 
Khan whose account^ has been included separately. The other was 
Muhammad ‘Abid, who in the 13th year of Aurangzib’s reign had 
the rank of 1,500 with 300 horse, and the title of Nawazish Khan^. 

ZAIN KHAN KOKA** 

(Vol. II, pp. 362-370). 

Zain Iran’s mother was Pkha^ Jan Anaga, one of the nurses of 
Emperor Akbar. His father was Khwaja Maqsud® ‘All of Herat, who 
was a pure-hearted, loyal and honest servant of Maryam Makani, and 
was always in attendance near the howdah (of her elephant) during 
the journey to Iran as a devoted servant. Emperor Akbar had the 
daughter® of his brother Khw^aja Hasan—who was the uncle of Zain 

1 Maathir-pfl'Umar^, Text, III, pp. 28-30, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 

513- 

2 Maathir-i-'Alamgin, pp. 97, 98. 

3 Blochmann, A^hi, I ('2nd edn.), pp. 367, 369. In the Maat^ir account 
above his rank is given as 5,000, but Blochmann lists him as the first officer o£ 
the rank of 5>5*^c>, In Tahaqat, Dc’s translation of Vol. Ill, p. 659 his rank is 
given as 5,000. 

4 Pija Jan Anaga in Akbarnama, I, Text, p. 44 ^ Beveridge’s translation, I, 
p. 131. 

5 Of), cit,. Text, p. 222, translation, p. 448, where he is included as No. 7 
in the list of officers who “served the State during their exile.” In Bayazid 
(Hidayat Hosain edn. 1941)1 p* 178, he is included among those accompanied 
on his return from Persia, and referred to as the Dtvan of Kamran. 

6 Her name was Sahib Jamal, sec Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of 
Memoirs of Jahangiry I, pp, 18, 19. Parviz was born at Kabul, vide Akbarnama, 
III, Text, p. 568, translation, p. 859. 
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{^an—married to Prince Sultan Salim, and in the year 997 A.H. 
(October, 1589) she gave birth to Prince ParvTz. When in the 30th 
year Mirza Muhammad Hakim died at Kabul Emperor Akbar, after 
crossing the Indus enroute to Zabulistan (Afghanistan), sent Zain Khan 
—who had attained the rank of 2,500' — to punish the Yusufzals^, 
and to conquer Swat and Bajaur. The Yusutzals formerly lived in 
Qarabagh and Qandahar, and later after moving over from those areas 
to Kabul began to cause disturbances there, Mirza Olugh Beg 
Kabuli cleverly exterminated most of them, and those who escaped 
found refuge in Lamghanat, and later moved over to Hashtnagar***. 
For nearly one hundred years they had practised highway robberies 
and turbulence in Swat and Bajaur, 

In this territory there was another tribe known as the Sultanl^, and 
who claimed descent from a daughter of Sultan Sikandar (Alexander 
the Great). The Yusufzals began by being very useful to this tribe 
but later disloyally and craftily took possession of their choice 
areas. Some remnants of the former tribe lived in the defiles in 
poverty, but from love of their native land did not migrate elsewhere. 
Earlier when Emperor Akbar came to the country to chastise Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, the headmen of the tribe (Yusufzals) waited 
on him. One of them Kalu, who was treated with favour, later fled 
from Agra. Khwaja Shams-ud-Din Khwafl seized him near Attock 
and sent him to the Court, Instead of being punished he was treated 
with favour, but he again ran away to his native country, and he 
became the leader of seditious elements in the country, 

Zain Kjian Kdka first went to Bajaur, to the south of which lies 
Peshawar and to the west the Parganas of Kabul. Its length is 25 kos 
and breadth 5-10 kos. 30,000 families lived there. He punished 

1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 457, translation, p. 687. 

2 According to Vincent Smith Akbar The Great Mogul (1919), p. 237, 
note, Yusufzai is the correct form. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p. 475, translation, pp. 715. 716. In the text it is Sawad 
in place of Swat and Astaghar in place of Hashtnagar. 

4 Loc. cH.t translation, p. 716, note 2. 
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many o£ them, GhazI Khan, Mirza ‘All and other leaders of this tribe 
submitted and the thornbush of disturbance was uprooted. Later he 
proceeded to the hill country of Swat. After several battles the enemy 
fled. He established a fort at Chakdara which is situated in the 
middle of the country. He was victorious 23 times, and destroyed 
seven entrenchments [sangar). Except for the pass of Karakar and 
the country of Buner the whole of the area was conquered^ 

As the soldiery were tired of constant hill climbings, Zain Khan 
asked for reinforcements. Emperor Akbar deputed Raja Blrbar and 
Hakim Abul Path one after the other. When they joined Kokaltash, 
they on account of old rivalries did not agree, and there were 
dissensions. During consultations Zain Khan said, “Let the fresh 
troops march to chastise the rebels, and I will safeguard the central 
area. Or you should remain at Chakdara and I shall attend to 
the punishment of the hill men*’. The Raja and the Hakim replied, 
“The orders are to attack the country and not to guard it. When 
we all have punished them, we are to return to the Presence.” The 
Koka retorted, “How can we give up a country which has been 
gained after so much fighting. If you are not agreeable to either 
of my proposals, you may return by the way you came.” They did 
not listen to him, and started off by the route of Karakar pass which 
is full of heights and hollows. The Koka, through an ill-timed 
complaisance lest these courtiers should make an adverse report and 
so displease the Emperor, put aside his leaderships. In every ravine 
there was a fight, and the equipment was plundered. 

1 Adapted from Akharnamay III> Text, pp. 481, 482, translation, pp. 726, 
727. Punair in the text instead of Buner. In Akbarn^ma it is 40,000 families 
instead of 30,000 of Maathir, 

2 For detailed account sec Akbarnamay III, Text, pp. 482, 483, translation, 
pp. 727-729. Kar^ar or Karikar pass is E.S.E. of Chakdara, sec p. 729, 
note 2. Vincent Smith in Akbar: The Great Mogul (1919), following Raver- 
ty, adds that the "retirement through Karakar Pass, which had been ill 
managed, was grievously harassed by the tribesmen; but after passing the crest 
of the Malandarai Pass further south the retirement became a rout’*. Nearly 
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When they reached the pass of MalanadrI, Kokaltash was in the 
rear. The Afghans pressed forward and he was forced to fight. The 
Afghans shot arrows and threw stones from all sides. The men be¬ 
came bewildered and rushed down the hills. In the melee horses and 
elephants getting mixed up stumbled, and a great number were 
killed. Kokaltash was for sacrificing his life, but Janish Bahadur 
seized his rein and turned him back. After wandering for a time he 
had to dismount, and reached the camp on foot. As the report be¬ 
came current that the Afghans were in pursuit, the march became 
disorderly, and in the dark men left the path and got into defiles. 
Although the Afghans had halted to divide the booty, on the follow¬ 
ing day those, who had lost their way, were killed. The Raja and 
many persons of note to the number of 500 lost their lives through 
losing their way\ 

In the 31st year Kokaltash was deputed to chastise the Mohmand 
and Ghorl tribes near Peshawar. They had made Jalahud-DJn 
Raushani as their leader, and were creating disturbances in Tirah and 
Khaibar. He distinguished himself in carrying out this mission. In 
the 32nd year he was appointed Governor of Zabulisran in succession 
to Raja Man Singh. In the 33rd year he was reappointed to chastise 
the Yusufzals. He began by moving over to Bajaur, and by conti¬ 
nuing fighting for eight months killed a large number of them- The 
survivors were forced to submit. Kokaltash resolved to take Swat. 
First he came to the bank of the river Pachk 5 ra which is the boundary 
of the country, and after erecting a strong fort there waited. The 
enemy were busy celebrating the ‘Id Qurban. The Koka rushed to 
Swat by a secret road. The Afghans becoming bewildered retired 
into by-paths and that area was conquered. He built forts at all key- 

8,000 imperials including Birbal, or Birbar as he calls him, were killed, p. 235. 
see also his valuable sketch map of the campaign facing page 235. 

2 See Akbarndmu, III, Text, pp. 484, 485, translation, pp. 730-732. On 
the last page arc given the names of some of the officers who lost their lives in 
the battle. See also note i on p, 731 in which Beveridge discusses all relevant 
literature on the subject. 
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points, and left contingents to guard^ them. In the 35th year Zain 
Khan was appointed to punish the Zamlndars of the northern hills. 
He started from near Pathan (Pathankot) and went on to near river 
Sutlej. All the inhabitants submitted. (These included) Raja BidhI 
Chand from Nagarkot, Raja Paras Ram from the Jammu hills. Raja 
Basu from Mau, Raja Anrudah from Jaswal?, Raja of Kahlur, Raja 
Jagish Chand from Dahwal?, Ral Sansar Chand from Pauna 
(Punch?), Ral Pratap from Mankot, Rai Basu from Jasrotta, Ral 
Balbadhar from Lakhanpur (Lakhnur), Daulat from Kot (Sharkot) 
Bharta, Ral Krishan from BalawarT, and Rai Rao Udiya of Dhamrl- 
wal. Although their cavalry was limited to 10,000, their infantry 
was more than 100,000. They came to the Court with the Koka 
and presenting a large tribute did homage^. In the 36th year 
Kokaltash was raised to the high rank of 4,000 and granted a drum'*. 
In the 37th year, when Zain |^an was deputed to guard the other 
side of the Indus up to the Hindu Koh (Hindukush mountain), he 
marched from Swat and Bajaur to Tirah. The Afridls and Orakzals 
submitted and Jalala retreated into the land of the Kafirs (Chitral). 
The Koka pursued him there. As Wahadat ‘All the son-indaw of 
Jalala, with the help of the Yusufzais had taken the fort of Kanshan 
and portions of the territory of the Kafirs, Kokaltash addressed himself 
to extirpate him. A force proceeded to the hill country which is the 
seat of the officer (^Darogha nishtn) of the ruler of Kashghar (Chitral), 
and took many prisoners. The leaders of the Kafirs also allied them¬ 
selves with his forces and helped in putting down the Afghans. 
Some went to Chughansara in Badakhshan, but did not withhold from 
the pursuit, and the Yusufzais were thus forced to come to his side, 
and the fort of Kanshan and many other places were taken possession 

1 Akbarnamat III, Text, pp, 5*0,532, translation, pp. 777, 778, 8io, 811. 
The best account of the YCisufzai campaign is by Raverty, Notes on Afghani¬ 
stan (1888), pp, 259-266. 

2 Op. at,. Text, p, 583, translation, pp. 884, 885. The names of both per¬ 
sons and places arc doubtful in several cases and do not agree with Akbarnama. 

3 Op. cit.y Text. p. 586, translation, p. 889. 
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of. The country up to the borders of Baclal^shan and Kashghar was* 
conquered. At the feast of the beginning of the year his rank 
was increased^ to 5,000. 

As Qullj ^an had not proved successful in the government of 
Kabul, that country in the same year was made over to the Koka*^. 
Also in this year Prince Sultan Salim fell in love with the daughter 
of Zain Khan, and determined to marry her. Emperor Akbar did not 
approve of this impropriety, but as the infatuation of the Prince was 
beyond all bounds, he permitted the marriage'*, and it took place in 
1004 A.H. (1596 A.D.). As Jalal-ud-Dln Raushanl, who was the 
root of all troubles in Kabul, had died, and the disturbances had 
ceased in Afghanistan, Zain Khrin from Tirah was ordered to take up 
his quarters at Lahore*. When Emperor Akbar returned from 
Burhanpur to Agra, he sent for him. Elated by his successes he had 
fallen into drinking habits. He gave these up to some extent after he 
was sent for. His illness increased, and his eyesight and heart 
gradually failed till he died* in 1010 A.H. (i6oi A.D.). It is 
stated that Emperor Akbar entertained a dislike for him owing to his 
part in the catastrophe of the death of Birbar. His dislike was further 
increased when later Zain Khan sent a large contingent of horses to 
Prince Sultan Salmi who was living in Allahabad and cherishing evil 
designs. He died about this time. 

Zain Khan was fond of Elindl poetry and music. He could play 
several instruments. He also composed poems. This (verse) is his: — 
The crookedly moving Universe leaves me on chance*, 

So that I may insert the thread of success {murad) in the needle. 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 640, 641, translation, pp. 983, 984. 

2 Op, cit.. Text, p, 701, translation, p. 1049. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, p. 720, translation, p. 1073. 

4 Op. cit.^ Text, p.JtOy translation, p.1058, and note 3 in which Beveridge 
has discussed the reasons for Akbar's objections to the marriage. 

5 Op. cit., Text, p. 795, translation, p. 1192. 

6 Op. cit.y Text, p. 757, translation, p. 1194. 

7 Muntakhab^Ht-Tawarikh, III, Text, p. 236. Haig’s translation, p. 327. 
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It is stated that he entertained the Emperor at his house on such 
a magnificient scale that it astonished everyone. He covered a terrace 
{chabutrd) with tus (goat’s hair) shawls—which were very rare in those 
days—and in front had three tanks, one filled with rose water of Yazd, 
another coloured with saffron, and the third with Argaja, and put into 
them troops of dancing girls and singers (tawaif) who were more than 
1,000 in number. He caused streams of milk and sugar mixed to 
flow, and sprinkled rose-water in place of water in the courtyard (to 
allay the dust). He filled baskets with jewels and decorated vessels, 
and presented these as a peshkash along with noted elephants. It is 
stated that at this time Zain Khan was famous for the number of ele¬ 
phants, Qulij^ Khan for his horses, and Sa‘Id^ K]ian for his eunuchs. 


DHAKRIYA KjdAN BAHADUR HIZBAR JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 106, 107). 

He was the son of Saif-ud-Daulah ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan''\ whose 
account has been included in this work. In his father^s lifetime he 
succeeded him as the Governor of Lahore'*. His good administration 
and justice are well known^. After his father’s death the governor¬ 
ship of Multan was also assigned to him, and he distinguished himself 
by two victories® in the Lahore territory. One was over Jang Panah 
of the Bhatl caste, who was a sedition-monger and held sway from 

1 See Blochmann, A’m, I (zncl cdn.), pp. 380-382, Maathir-ul-Umara, 
Text, III, pp. 69-74, translation, anteuy pp. 534'539‘ 

2 See Blochmann, A'ln, I (2nd cdn.), pp, 351* 352, and Maath^tr-nl- 
Umaray Text, II, pp. 4^3-408, translation, antea pp. 679-682. 

3 Maathir-ul-Umar 3 y Text, II, pp. 514-517, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
7 *' 73 - 

4 In the 7th year of Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, sec his father's 
biography cited above. 

5 Elliot's Historyy VIII, p. 344^ and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal 
Empire^ I, p. 190. 

6 Sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 190. 
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Hasan Abdal to the banks of the Ravi, E^akriya ^an deputed a 
force under his officer Raja Kora Mai, who captured him and put him 
to death. The second was Jang Mir Mar Zamlndar who practised 
highway robberies and plundering between Lahore and the river Sutlej. 
He sent Qazaq Beg ^an with a force against him. The latter after a 
fight captured him and he was hung on the gallows. On Nadir Shah’s 
arrival as he could not resist him; he submitted and accepting service 
under him helped in maintaining order^. At the time of Nadir Shah’s 
return the latter offered to grant him a favour. He begged for the 
release of the prisoners in the canip^. In accordance with his request 
army police (Nasqchthd)'' were appointed and the Delhi prisoners were 
released. In 1152 A.H. (11739 A.D.) he in compliance with Nadir 
Shah s summons hurried to the province of Sindh, and in 1158 A.H. 
(1745 A.D.) he died. His elder son was Mir Yahiya Khan who even¬ 
tually became a dervish. His second son Mirza Pahlwarl Hay at Ullah 
^an, whom Nadir Shah gave the title of Shah Nawaz Khiin, was in 
Multan. He fought against Mu‘in-ul-Mulk Mir Mannu son of 
I‘timad-ud-Daulah Qamar-ud-Din, Governor of Lahore, and lost his 
life'L His third son ^Khwaja BaqI Khan, who recently came to the 
Court of Nizam-ud-Daulah Jlsaf Jfih, received the title of I*zz-ud- 
Daulah Hizbar Jang, and is in his service. He is known to the writer 
of these pages. 


DHOLFIQAR MjAN 
(Vol. II, pp. 89-93). 

(His name was) Muhammad B^g, and he was the chief attendant 
of Aurangzib when he was a prince. Later he was promoted to the 
post of the superintendent of the artillery. When his forces moved 

1 Irvine, Later Mughalst II, pp. 325, 326, 331, 332. 

2 Op. cit., p. 376. 

3 Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 227. 

4 For an account of the civil war between Dhakriya Iran's sons see Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, of, cit., pp. 193-196. 
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from Burhanpur for Upper India to contest the kingdom, Muhammad 
Beg was exalted with the title of Dhulfiqar ^an^ In all the battles 
and fighting he was pre-eminent, and bravely carried the standards in 
the vanguard. In the battle with Maharaja Jasvant Singh, when the 
leading Rajput chiefs fiercely attacked Aurangzib’s artillery, and in the 
fight against these brave men who were in large numbers, Murshid Qiili 
Khan the head of the artillery, bravely sacrificed his life. Dhulfiqar 
Khan following the custom of the gallant warriors of India—that when 
the battle becomes critical they dismount from their horses and arc pre¬ 
pared even to sacrifice their lives—got down from his horse, and with 
a few men firmly held his ground. He gathered the flowers of a num¬ 
ber of wounds from the branches of courage. The undaunted Rajputs 
left him and attacked the vanguard, and in this way his life was 
saved^. On the day of the battle with Data Shikoh, when the latter 
contrary to the rules of the tacticians dispersed the order of the troops, 
and passing the artillery advanced, the left and right wings of the two 
sides became confused, and many of his leading men were slain. 
Dhiilfiqar !^an perceiving that it was time to render assistance spurred 
on his brave horse, and fell on the enemy’s centre. Owing to the 
extreme heat of the wind—which was blowing very hard—many lost 
their lives without being touched by an arm or a lance. Dara Shik 5 h 
fled. In this engagement also Dhulfiqar Khan was wounded^. Later, 
after Aurangzib encamped in the vicinity of the Capital (Agra), letters 
and messages urging his earnest desire for an interview and urgent 
summons on the part of Emperor Shah Jahan were followed by pro¬ 
fession for paying his respects, but offering excuses on the side of 
Aurangzib. On account of evil suspicions Muhammad Aurangzib 

1 ^Alamgirnamay p. 51. On p, 62 it is noted that he was an old servant 
of the Prince. 

2 The account of his part in the battle against Maharaja Jaswant Singh at 
Dharmat is taken verbatim from *Alamgirnama, pp. 66-68. 

3 For a detailed account of the battle of Samugarh see Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzib^ I, pp. 388-405- Dhulfiqar I£han’s receiving 
some wounds is mentioned in *Alamgtrn%may p. 74. 
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Bahadur could not agree to have an interview' with his father. Emper¬ 
or Shah Jahan set about strengthening the fortifications of the fort, 
and thus the veil was lifted all at once. By AurangzTb's order 
Dhulfiqar Khan and Bahadur Khan came at night to the foot of the 
fort with the intention of laying a siege. They saw' that it would be 
impossible to reduce it owing to the strength of the fortifications, and 
took shelter under the wall and in the trees. There was firing from 
both sides, and although the garrison were prepared bravely to defend 
the fort, the Amtrs and officials out of timidity and faithlessness 
deserted by the wicket gate^ leading to the river, and thus gave a 
proof of the’r disloyalty and perfidy. Emperor Shah Jahan witnessing 
this proof of the discordance of Time, again sent Fadil Khan with a 
letter written by his own hand. The purport w^^s that the wholly 
unexpected had come to pass. AurangzTb, however, should not shut 
his eyes to the claims of paternity and breeding and not do anything 
treacherous to a sovereignty of long standing the glory of which was 
celebrated throughout the world. The Prince wrote back in reply 
that he was always steady in the path of obedience, but the catastrophe 
that had happened through Eternal Will had made him suspicious* 
and he had not the courage to wait on his father. But if the latter 
would be gracious, and commit the charge of the defence of exit and 
entry to the fort to his men, he would come and pay his respects. 
Though the act was far from judicious, yet being overcome by Fate 
the Emperor agreed^. On the 13th of Ramadan’ 1068 A.H. (6th 

1 This must bo “the water gate, near the centre of the river front/* and 
seems to have given access to the enclosure south of the ^ 4 u^aman Burj, 

or octagonal tower*^, sec M. Ashraf Husain s Historical Guide to the Fort^ 
(Delhi, 1937), p. 4. 

2 For an account of the negotiations between Shah )ahan and Aurangzih 
and the subsequent siege of the Agra fort sec Sir Jaclunath Sarkar, loc, 

pp. 412-422. 

3 The date is 17th R.amacian in Khfifi ly^an, II, p- 32. This appears to be 
more correct and would be nearer 8th June (according to Old Style) as given by 
Sir Jadunath, loc\ cit., p. 422. Irvine also gives 17th as the date. 
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June, 1658 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad and Dhfilfiqar Khan entered 
the fort, and taking possession of the gates turned out the Emperor’s 
men. On the 21st of the same month—when three months and some 
days of the 32nd year of the reign had elapsed^ — the Emperor was 
deprived of all power, and degraded from his exalted position, 
^ulfiqar |^an, who in loyalty and devotion was the foremost of 
Aurangzlb’s servants, was raised to the rank of ^[,ooo with 2,000 
horse, granted a drum and Rs. 60,000 in cash, and appointed to the 
charge of Emperor Shah Jahan and the fort. When Aurangzlb’s 
forces started from Delhi to confront Shuja‘, Dhulfiqar Khan in 
accordance with the orders^ left the fort in charge of RaMandaz 
Kh an, and taking a kror of rupees and some ashrafls (gold coins) 
from the royal treasury left with the artillery and his own force for 
Allahabad, and joined Prince Sultan Muhammad who had hurried 
forward with the advance troops. After the signal defeat and utter 
rout of the forces of Shuja*, of which large numbers were killed, 
Dhulfiqar Khan with Mu'zzam f^an in the company of Prince Sultan 
Muhammad was deputed'* to the pursuit of Shuja* who had taken to 
flight. They in company with the Commander-in^Chief kept in close 
pursuit of Shuja* and did not allow him to settle or rest anywhere till 
he was forced to leave Tanda which he had made his headquarters 
and left for Jahangirnagar (Dacca). 

During the period Dhulfiqar ^an had been suffering from cold 
fits, and the disease had taken,such a hold, that owing to the severe 
nature of the fits and their effects he was unable to ride and accom¬ 
pany the victorious troops. Consequently at his request he was 
recalled to the Court, and leaving Mu’zzam Khan he went to Mu‘zz- 
amnagar. From there he started for the Court, but his illness became 
worse during the journey, and in the month of Sha‘ban at the end 

1 From 8th Jummada II, 1037 A.H. (i4th February, 1628 A.D.) to 21st 
Ramadan, 1068 A.H. (22nd June, 1658 A.D.) the period is 31 lunar years, 3 
months and 14 days, or 30 years four months and four days according to the 
solar reckoning, sec Irvine in Storia do Mogor^ I, p. 294, note i. 

2 *Alamgtrnama, p. 234. 3 Of, cit.^ p. 269. 
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of the 2nd year 1070 A.H. (1660 A.D.) he died after reaching 
Agra*. He had no son. After his death, in the 3rd year, his son- 
in-law Muhammad Amin Beg came from Iran, and entered royal 
service, and received favours at the hands of the Emperor*. 


mOLFlQAR KHAN NUSRAT JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 93-106). 

His name was Muhammad Isma‘Il, and he was the son of Asad 
I^an'^ Asaf-ud-Daiilah. His mother was Mihr-un-Nisa Bsgam, 
daughter of AsaP Khan Yamin-ud-Daulah, and he was born in 1067 
A.H. (1657 A.D.). The chronogram is: 

Ze Burj Asad m namud Ajtdb 
(The Sun appeared from the house of Leo: 1067). 

In the I ith year of Emperor Aiirangzib’s reign he was appointed* 
to the rank of 300, and in the 20th year he married the daughter of 
Shaista Khan Amlr ul-Umara, and was granted an increase in rank and 
the title Etiqad Khan*. In the beginning of the 23th year when the 
royal standards left Ajmer for the Deccan, and Asad Khan Jumlat-ul- 
Mulk was left in Ajmer with Sultan Muhammad *AzTm, Etiqad 
f^an^ was also appointed to the Deccan. On the 13th Dhul Qa‘da 
he rushed against the turbulent Rathors, who had gathered in Mairtha 
and were creating a disturbance, and fought a severe engagement. 
He put to the sword five hundred of the enemy including Sotak and 
Sanwal Das, and other leading officers of the deceased Maharaja Jasvant 
who were the fountain heads of all the disturbances. He was reward- 

I Of, cit„ p. 479 - ^ cit„ p. 567. 

3 Maa^ir^nl-Umara y TexU h pp^ 310-321, Beveridge's tmnslation, I. pp. 
270-279. 

4 Maathir-ul-Umara^ Text, I, pp. 151-160, 

5 Ma3thir-i-*Alamgirh P* 7*- 

6 Of, cit,, p. 158. 


7 Of. cit., p. 213. 
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cd by an increase in his rank.^ In the 30th year he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Ghusul l^ana^ in succession to Kamgar Khan, 
Before the capture of Sambha (SambhajI) he was deputed to capture 
the fortress of Rahcrl (Rairi) the abode of Sambha’s family. On 15th 
Muharram iioi A.H. (19th October, 1689 A.D.) he captured that 
great fort and took as prisoners Sanibha’s sons, his family consisting 
of his mother and daughter and many of his chief followers. The 
Emperor rewarded him by increasing his rank to 3,000 foot with 
2,000 horse, and the grant of the title of Dhulfiqar Khan^. In the 
35th year as a reward for the capture of the fort of Nirmal he was 
promoted to the rank of 4,000^^. After that he was deputed to the 
expedition of ChcnchT (Gingce"*) fort, where Rama (Raja Ram), the 
brother of Sambha had gone, and collected more than 100,000 horse 
and foot. The resolute ^an proceeded there rapidly and invested 
the fort, but owing to the scarcity of provisions, and the large num¬ 
bers of bandits (Marathas) he could not maintain his position, and 
moved to a place 12 kos distant. Prince Kam Bakhsh and Jumlat-ul- 
Mulk were sent with reinforcements. Dhulfiqar l^an went forward 

1 Op. cit,» pp. 214. 215. The date of attack was 13th Dhul Qa'da 1092 
A.H., 24th November, 1681 A.D. He was as a reward granted an increase of 
500 in his rank. 

2 His appointment as Superintendent of the Ghusul Khana is mentioned on 
p. 297 of the Aiaathir-i^^Alamgirty the expedition against Sambhaji is recorded 
on p. 282. 

3 Op. cit,y pp. 331, 332. The name of the fort is given as Rairi, later 
known as Raygad, see Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha People; the 
capture of the fort is described on pp. 154-156 of the same work, but the date 
is given as October 19, 1689, apparently according to the Old Style. 

4 Ma 3 thir-i-*Alamg'triy p. 345, where his rank after promotion is given as 
4,000 with 2,500 horse. Is this Nirmal the town in Haidarabad State on the 
north bank of the Godavari almost midway between Nagpur and Haidarabad? 

5 In the text it is always Chenchi, which is the same as Gingee 

of the Imperial Gazetteer, Gingi or Chenji in Thornton’s Gazetteer and Jinji of 
Grant Duff and Kincaid & Parasnis. 

The Text also has Rama or Ram Raja for Raja Ram son of Shivaji, and the 
second founder of the Maratha Empire. 
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and welcomed the Prince. But the disagreement and annoyance 
between the Prince and Jum!at-ul-Mulk increased to such an extent 
that the Prince to spite }umlat-uI-Mulk sent secret messages to 
Raja Ram, and wanted to go into the fort. Jumlat'ul'Mulk making 
sure of the co-operation of other officers placed the Prince under arrest, 
Dhulfiqar Khan at once withdrew the advance posts (Thanadars) 
which were investing the fort, and summoned them to his camp. 
The enemy becoming encouraged sallied forth. Asad KMm looked 
after the Prince and the camp, and Wnilfiqur Khati remained at the 
batteries to arrange for the removal of the guns and the paraphernalia 
of the siege. The Marathas fell upon Isma‘il Khan Makha—who 
was posted behind the fort—and wounded liim and made him a 
prisoner. A great confusion resulted, and l^iillfiqar Khan was forced 
to spike the heavy guns, and retire to his base camp. Raja Ram and 
Santaji Ghorpara attacked him in full force, and there was a great fight. 
The brave Khan did not have more than 2,000 troopers with him, but 
he stood firm, and behaved with great courage and bravery. Few of 
the officers, who were prepared to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
their honour, escaped without wounds. At last the enemy was driven 
off, and he returned a victor to his base. 

After Asad fGian’s departure for the Court with the Prince there 
were several fights between Dhulfiqar Khan and Raja Ram. Every time 
the lucky Khan was victorious. As later, however, there was a scarcity 
of corn in the area, a kind of peace was arranged, and Dhiilfiqar Khan 
retired to the imperial territory. After an interval of tour months he 
renewed the siege of the fort, and hard-pressed the enemy. In the 
39th year he was promoted to the rank of 5,000 foot with ^,000 
horse, and favoured with the grant of the title of Nusrat Jang. On 
6th Sha‘ban, H09 A.M. (7th February, 1698 A.D.) in the 41st year 
he captured the great fort of Gingce by bravely and undauntedly pres¬ 
sing the siege, Gingee consists of seven forts built on lofty hills, and 
was superior to all other forts of the area both in regard to its fortifica¬ 
tions and the means of defence. It received the name of Nusratgarh. 
The chronogram is Qil*a Chencht maftHh-shud (The fortress of Chin- 
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chi is conquered: 1109). Raja Ram was so intimidated by the great 
dash of the victorious general that he left behind his wife and 
children, and fled in confusion. One hundred forts, large and 
small i.e. the territory of the Karnatik (Carnatic) with several 

ports of the Europeans were added to the imperial territory. 

Powerful ZamtndaYs submitted to his authority, and sent suitable 
tributes. Nusrat Jang’s rank by an increase of 1,000 horse was 
raised to 5,000 with 5,000 horse/. In the 46th year on the 

death of Bahramand ^an he was appointed to the high post 

of Mtr Bakhsht^. He was, however, always engaged in chastising the 
Marathas, and recovering the lost territories in the Deccan. In the 49th 
year when the siege of Wagingera, known as Rahman Bakhsh,^ was 
prolonged, and Pidiya (Piria in text) Na’ik the commandant of the fort 
offering great resistance asked the Marathas to come to his help, and 
they plundered the adjoining areas and the neighbourhood of the 
Camp, Dhulfiqar I^an was hastily recalled to the Court. It is stated 
that when he arrived near the Court, the Emperor wrote with his own 
hands: **0 Guardian Angel of the helpless, come quickly.*’ In fact, 
through his energy and heroic efforts the face of victory was soon 
revealed, and as a result of this achievement the forces, which owing 

1 The account is based mainly on MaS^ir-i-*Alamgirh pp. 339, 344 > 352, 
353 ^ 355 " 359 * 39 ^' 39 ^* ^hc change of tlic name of the fort from Gingec to 
Nusratgarh and the promotion of Dhulfiqar ^an to the rank of 5»^oo with 
5,000 horse are recorded on p. 392. 

For the Gingec campaign see Kincaid & Parasnis, op cit,, pp, 159-168. The 
date of the fall of Gingec is given there as January, 1698. A very detailed 
account has been published by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in History of Aurangzib^ 
V, pp. 73-109. His note on p. 108 in regard to the date of capture of the 
fort is of special interest. Also sec Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 293, 
where the date is given as i8th January, 1698, and this would be correct, if 
Rajab is read for Sha‘ban as given in Maathird-'Alamgiri, p. 391. 

2 Maathir^i‘*Alamglrh p* 46 1. 

3 The new name of Wagingera is given as Rahman Bal^hsh Khera in 
Madthir’i-’Alamglri, p. 506. The campaign against Pidiya is described in the 
earlier pages. 
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to constant fighting and opposition had reached their tether, were 
relieved. Young and old all extolled the great achievements of 
Nusrat Jang. 

One of Emperor Aurangzib's confidants at the instance of some per¬ 
verse people represented to him that all men of the camp were constant¬ 
ly repeating that there was no victory save from ‘All and no sword ex¬ 
cept of Dhulfiqar. As Emperor AurangzTb was disposed to be mali¬ 
cious and uncharitable, he to spite IDhulfiqar J^an granted increased 
allowances to the Turaiil officials, and to him he only granted a sword 
and robe of honour, and deputed him to capture certain forts and 
chastise the Marathas. At last he reached the rank of 6,000 foot with 
6,000 hoise. After Aurangzib’s death Prince Muhammad A^zam 
Shah honoured him by confirming him in the office of the MJr Bakhsht, 
and appointed him to the vanguard with Prince Bldar Bakht who was 
the leader of his father’s vanguard. But in this battle Dhulfiqar Kh^*^ 
did not exert himself; rather he was more concerned about himself and 
was sluggish. When the Prince and most of the leaders were killed, 
Dhulfiqar Khan, who had received a slight arrow wound on his lip, 
realizing that the day was lost, left the battle-field with a party of men 
and hurried away to his father at Gwalior\ 

It is stated that at this time he sent a message to Muhammad 
A‘zam Shah to the effect that such misfortunes had happened previ¬ 
ously also. Wise generals do not neglect opportunities. The Prince 
should withdraw, and consider the best way of repairing the defeat. 
The lion-hearted Prince got angry and said, “Your heroism has been 
tested. Go wherever you like to save your life, i shall not desert the 
battlefield.” Later, Bahadur Shah, who was a compact of kindness 
and generosity, showed extraordinary favours and kindness to Dhulfiqar 
Khan, and promoting him to the rank of 7,000 foot with 7,000 horse, 
honoured him with the title of Samsam-ud-Daulah Amir-ul-Umara 
Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and added the governorship of Deccan to his 
appointment as the Ba^sht^. 

1 For his flight from Jajau sec Irvine, Later Mughals, I. p. 30 and notes. 

2 Irvine, of cit., pp. 37, 39. 
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Verse 

Good God! What grace and kindness is this! 

His graciousness makes criminals {mujriman) courtiers 

(muhtaram). 

As Dhulfiqar Khan had of old been on terms of rivalry and enmity 
with Mun‘im ^an Khan Khanan, he was always plotting against him. 
Although Khan FGianan was a prudent and patient man, and in spite 
of Dhulfiqar fail’s actions did not ignore all old claims, but he was 
forced by his injudicious actions to transfer IGiandesh and Payanghat, 
Berar, from the Deccan in accordance with the arrangements decided 
on after the first conquest, whereby the administration of these tracts 
was included in Upper India. After Khan Khanan*s death a message 
was sent to Nusrat Jang offering him the post of the Vaztr. He wished 
that he should be allowed to retain all his old appointments in addition 
to the post of the Vaztr, and so prayed that Vaztrship may nominally 
be assigned to his father. The Emperor, out of extreme regard and 
restraint—which were natural and innate in him—and fully realizing 
that the combination of all these posts was impolitic, but to appease 
Dhulfiqar Khan did not appoint anyone else as the Vazlr^. After the 
death of Emperor Bahadur Shah at Lah 5 re, l^ulfiqar Khan, realizing 
that ‘AzIm-ush-Shan was not friendly towatds him, attached himself to 
Jahandar Shah, the eldest son of the late King, with whom he had 
formerly been on good terms. And having succeeded in making the 
other brothers favourable to Jahandar Shah, he fought against and 
defeated ‘AzTm-ush-Shan who in regard to the quantity of treasure and 
the number of soldiery and followers was far ahead of his brothers. 

It is stated that Nusrat Jang by wiles and trickery, and by propo¬ 
sing a division of the territory made RafP-ush-Shan and Jahan Shah to 
unite whole hcartediy with Jahandar Shah. He also obtained from 
all three the confirmation of Vaztrshif in his own name. He remarked 
that the uniting of three Kings was not strange, but one Vaztr for all 
three kingdoms was certainly extraordinary. When he had got rid of 


I Irvine, op cit,, p. i a8. 
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*AzIm-ush'Shan, who was either killed by trickery or was blown off by 
a cannon ball—for no trace of him was ever found—he began to nego¬ 
tiate with Jahan Shah, who was the youngest brother, but was braver 
and more ambitious than the others. It has been stated that Jahan 
Shah’s well-wishers suggested to him to sieze Dhulfiqar I^an. The 
latter suspecting such a move kept away. At last the division of the 
territory could not be effected, and the matter ended in bloodshed. 
Jahan Shah while the battle was in full swing attacked Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dln’s centre and dispersed it. Upon this Lai Kanwar, the mistress of 
Jahandar Shah without whom the latter could not live even for a mo¬ 
ment fled to Lahore, and Jahandar Shah himself took refuge in some 
stacks of bricks. Drums of Jahan Shah’s victory were beaten, and on 
this news the ^utba was recited in his name in distant centres. 
Suddenly a bullet struck Jahan Shah and he was killed. Dhulfiqar 
Khan, who in the van was busy in a battle of muskets and cannon, on 
hearing the news fell upon Jahan Shah’s force and dispersed it. He 
brought his corpse and that of his eldest son FarUiunda Akhtar—who 
in beauty and stature was like a glorious moon—before Jahandar Shah 
who with a few companions was waiting bewildered at the changes 
of fortune. In accordance with the necessity of time, for 

Hemistich 

No respite should be allowed to the enemy. 

Dhulfiqar Khan at the end of the same night turned his cannon 
upon Rafi‘-ush-Shan, who, ignorant of treachery and deceit, 
with his force was taking part in the battle. At dawn the 
battle took place, and that Timurld of noble descent strove 
his utmost, and at last with sword and shield leapt from his 
elephant, and fought until he was killedL When the God- 
granted Kingdom of India fell to the share of Jahandar Shah, 

I Irvine, op cit., pp. 160-185. for a detailed account of Dhulfiqar Khan*s 
intrigues etc. in favour of Jahandar Shah, and how he was able to get rid of all 
his brothers. His appointment as Prime Minister and promotion to the rank of 
8,000 is noted on p. 188. 
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Dhulfiqar Khan became the Prime Minister and managed all the 
affairs. But Kokaltash Khan Khan Jahan—who had long held a place 
in the affections of Jahandar Shah, and was very influential in his 
Court—became his prominent opponent. The disagreements and 
disunion of the two upset the affairs of government, while the Emper¬ 
or, who was infatuated with Lai Kanwar, was entirely carried away 
by his success. He was mad and now began taking bhang. At 
first he was melancholic, and then became stupified. He became so 
engrossed in drinking, listening to music, and in enjoyments of all 
kinds that he had no thought of himself. How then could he think 
of others? 


Verse 

Indulgence in drinking wine is the root of most evils. 

Whoever takes to stronger beverages is bound to get worse. 

As people are prone to imitate the disposition of their kings, so 
Dhulfiqar I^an also left all affairs (of the State) to Sabha Chand 
Khatrl—who was unique in wickedness and mischief—and passed his 
time in pleasure and enjoyment. 

Hemistich 

As the King, so the VazJr^. 

In Rab? II they marched from Lahore and reached Delhi the Capital, 
and immediately there was a glut of revelry in the city. Three or 
four months had not elapsed when the news of Farrukh Siyar’s 
approach was announced by the dissentient heavens. It was decided 
to depute Prince A'zz-ud-Dln under the guardianship and command of 
l^an Dauran Khwaja Husain, brother-in-law of Kokaltash Khan to 
oppose him. Dhulfiqar Khan was not agreeable to his leadership, for 

I For Lai Kanwar’s influence over Jahandar Shah and the differences 
between Dhulhqar I^an and ‘Ali Murad Kokaltash see Irvine, op. cit.f pp. 
192-197. 
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he had never seen war and was quite alien to warfare, and 
remonstrated: — 


Verse 

Do not appoint anyone as the commander of an army, 

Unless he has been through many battles. 

But on account of the predominance of Kokaltash Khan he was 
overruled. When Khan Dauran carried away by timidity and coward¬ 
ice fled with the Prince to Agra—as has been mentioned in the 
account of Kokaltash Khan^—Jahandar Shah marched with Dhulfiqar 
Khan in the van at the head of 80,000 horse in the month of Dhul 
Qa‘da to Sainugarh near Agra. Farrukh Siyar with extremely inade¬ 
quate equipment and very few men, in all not more than ten or twelve 
thousand horse, came and encamped on the other side of the Jamna. 

There a dispute arose between Dhulfiqar Khan and Kokaltash 
Khan^ about crossing the river which was not fordable. One wanted 
to make a bridge, while the other remarked that the enemy would not 
be able to stand their ground on account of hunger and wretched 
circumstances, and would themselves disperse. Suddenly Farrukh 
Siyar crossed at a ford and on 13th ]^ul Hijjah at the end of the 
day a battle took place. Dhulfiqar Khan drew up the left wing with 
guns, a large force and all well known leaders. Husain ‘All Kh an 
Barah came against him with cavalry, but bis force was utterly routed 
by the artillery and musket charges. He fell wounded amongst the 
dead. But Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan defeated Rada Qull Khan® who 
was opposing him, and coming with a force put Jahandar Shah with 
the centre^ to flight. In spite of that Dhulfiqar Khan beat the 

1 Maa^ir-nUUmara^ Text, I, p, 818, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 197. 

2 Sec Irvine, op. cit., pp. 219-236 for Jahandar Shah’s march from Delhi, 
his defeat in the battle of Agra and flight to Delhi after the battle. 

3 Raji I£han in text is apparently a misprint for Rada Quli Khan. 

4 Qul in text or Ghol is the centre where the commander was stationed, 
sec Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghnls, p. 226* 

I3I 
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drums of victory, and remained where he was till the first watch of 
the night searching for the Emperor, He often said, “Would that 
they may bring the Prince (A‘zz-ud-Dln) in order that I may with the 
support of authority disperse the enemy/’ As no trace of him 
could be found anywhere, Dhulfiqar Khan consulted his comrades. 
Many suggested that he should* march to the Deccan. The army 
of Da’ud ^an his deputy was there, and there was no lack of funds 
or army. But Sabha Chand urged that he should have compassion on 
his weak old father. Why did he want him by his own hand to be 
delivered to death? Dhulfiqar Khan took the road to Delhl\ 

It is stated that Imam Vardi Khan—who was his Bakhsht —re¬ 
marked that it was the sign of ruin as he was asking advice of a clerk. 
Dhulfiqar Khin after some three hours followed Mu*izz-ud-Dln, who 
had gone straight to the house of Asaf-ud-Daulah, and was trying to 
find a solution of his affairs. Though ^ulfiqar Khan urged his father 
to march to the Deccan or to Kabul, Asad Khan would not agree, and 
arresting Mu‘izz-ud-Dln sent him to the fort, as has been described^ 
in the notice of Asad j^an. When Farrukh Siyar reached Barah Pula 
five miles from Delhi, Dhulfiqar Khan went with his father and did 
homage; they were graciously received. On the pretence of consult¬ 
ing about the State affairs, Dhulfiqar I^an was detained and his father 
allowed to depart. Later Dhulfiqar Khan was permitted to retire to 
the tent which had been set up for him. Soon some rough messages 
were delivered to him, such as “you are the cause of all these distur¬ 
bances. You killed the helpless Prince Karlm-ud-Din—who was the 
Emperor’s brother—who after the assassination of his father had hidden 
himself in an artisan’s house.” Dhulfiqar ?^an realizing that things 
had changed gave frank and proper answers. Meanwhile household 
troops (chelas) came in accordance with orders, and drew the strap 

1 This is incorrect. He first went to Agra, but when he did not find 
Jahandar Shah or his son there he started for Delhi. Irvine of, cit„ pp. 235, 
236. 

2 MoAthir^HUUmara. Text, I, p. 316, Beveridge’s Translation, I, p. 275. 
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(tasma) round his neck; and beat him with their fists and kicked him 
from all sides*. On the same day Jahandar Shah was also put to 
death. Next day which was lyth Muharram^, 1125 A.H. (2nd 
February, 1713 A.D.) Farruldb Siyar entered the Capital, The head 
of Jahandar Shah was fixed at the point of a lance and his body 
thrown on an elephant, and that of l^ulfiqar Khan upside down 
tied to the tail, and pilloried. ‘‘Therefore take a lesson, O you who 
have eyes.^*’ 


Verse 

Let the sagacious see 

V*hat is the worth of ferocity and valour ! 

As obedience to his father brought about his death, the chronogram 
was found: 

Ibrahim Isma^tl ra qurban namud'^ (1125) 

Dhulfiqar Khan , was an experienced soldier and a prudent coun¬ 
sellor. His bravery and liberality during the Gingee campaign became 
well known. Nasir ‘Ali composed a poem in his praise of which the 
following is the first verse: — 


Verse 

The Glory of Haidar shines from your brow. 

Thy name in battle does the work of Dhulfiqar. 

Dhulfiqar Khan as a reward gave him a large sum of money, and an 
elephant. But during the days of his prosperity his ungenerous and 
improper behaviour, his false promises and insincere speeches became 
notorious, so that both friends and foreigners {janib u ajdnib) com¬ 
plained against him. As the wine of the world upsets human beings, 

1 For a detailed account see Irvine, op cit,^ pp. 248-253. 

2 The year is incorrectly given as 1124 A.H. in the text. 

3 Qm-ariy Sura iix Al-Hashir, verse 2 (in pt.), p. 1058 of Muhammad Ali 
cdn. 1917. 

4 The chronogram is only correct if a long a is added in Isma'il. 
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at last he was so led astray that for his own selfish ends he uprooted 
whole families, and made beggars of rich men. He did not seem to 
realize that 

Hemistich 

There is a delight in forgiveness which is not to be found in 

vengeance. 

For some slight displeasure he insulted and disgraced the good men 
of the age. He exacted vengeance a hundredfold. He did not worry 
about the day of retribution and retaliation. He was even not afraid 
of the final Judge (God). The oppression of his permanent deputy 
Da’ud Khan over the people in the Deccan, and the injuries done to 
all and sundry by his all-powerful Divan Sabha Chand all caused his 
downfall. He had no children, and at present there is no representa¬ 
tive of his line. 

C^Hatrain 

Remember, O prudent man the influence of age 

You will receive retribution for all your actions. 

If you value your safety, do not injure anyone. 

The market of vengeance is flourishing. 

Reflection, Power of forgiveness has been described as a great virtue 
of greatness; in other words whenever one forgives the downtrodden, 
one helps in putting an end to misery. 

Quatrain 

In the past and even at present delaying punishment. 

Has been extensively tried by the far-seeing people. 

It is stated that at the time of your downfall it will not be very 

trying. 

If during the days of your power you do not injure people. 
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DHOLFIQAR KHAN QARAMANLO 
(Vol. II, pp. 85-89). 

His name was Khanlar, and he was the son of Dhulfiqar Khan, 
and the younger brother of Farhad Khan Qaramaniu who was one 
of the great oiBcers of .Shah ‘Abbas I. Farhad Khan in the year 1007 
A.H. (1598-99 A.D.) was in the vanguard in the battle against Din 
Muhammad Kh an Ozbeg, and had in spite of his courage and bravery 
been suspected by his contemporaries, and fled. The Shah also sus¬ 
pected him of treachery. Though it appeared unlikely that he with 
his wisdom and knowledge of the world would behave disloyally, parti- 
culaily as he enjoyed such high rank under the Shah, yet, as the Shah 
was convinced of his guilt, he deputed llahwardi Khhi with some 
slaves to put him to death. When the above-mentioned Khan went to 
Farhad Khan's quarters, and putting his hand to the waist drew his 
dagger, Farhad Khan realized what was to happen, and said in Turk! : 
Salmi iildly i.e. Thus it has happened. 

After Farhad Khan had been killed, Dhiilfiqar Khan, who was 
AmIr-ul-Umara of Adhurbaijan, and was in attendance, came to the 
palace greatly perturbed, and waited to be killed, for he could not 
believe that he would be allowed to live. The Shah was gracious to 
him, and granted him a robe of honour. He represented that since 
Farhad Khan had been worthy of death, why was not his appointment 
granted to him. Later when Dhulfiqar I^an received full powers as 
the prince of princes {Beglar Begt) of Shirwan, some of the officers of 
Daghistan became frightened of him. In 1009 A.H. (1600-01 A.D.) 
Shah ‘Abbas sent from his winter quarters of Qarabagh Qarchagha 
Beg, one of his confidential officers, to Shirwan. He was to bring 
about amity between Dhulfiqar ^an and the officers of the area, and 
by sending conciliating letters allay their fears, and thus to confirm 
them in the path of loyalty. Any of them, who proved refractory, 
were to be punished. After Qarchagha Bsg arrived in chat area, a 
curt order without assigning any reason for putting Dhulfiqar Khan to 
death arrived suddenly from the Shah. Qarchagha Beg under the 
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pretence that a letter had been received from the Shah went to Dhul- 
fiqar fail’s tent, and took him apart. He then with the aid of some 
servants, who were with him, killed him by striking him with the 
sword right and left. 

According to what men say, there was no other apparent reason 
for killing Dhulfiqar fGian except to reconcile the officers. This reason, 
however, seems to be far from the dictates of prudence and vigilance. 
Perhaps the Shah also had become convinced of his disloyalty. How¬ 
ever, the disposition of most of the Safavl princes was blood-thirsty, 
and this was specially the case with Shah ‘Abbas I; he is notorious 
amongst the Iranians for his intolerance and impetuosity. This was 
carried so far that the government of Iran got out of gear. The Shah 
for insignificant reasons did away with his chief officers, and regarded 
these improper actions as the elements of his rule. Accordingly 
Emperor Akbar wrote to the Shah several times expostulating against 
this high-handed procedure. He remarked that in the regulations for 
government and the laws of equity imprisonment has been laid down 
as the proper instrument for testing the seditious tendencies of the 
accused. Man is a strange talisman, and a riddle which baffles solu¬ 
tion. Any person should not be killed for a single fault that might 
come to light, for this lofty edifice of humanity cannot be set up again 
except by the hand of God. Hence wise administrators have not 
approved of haste in awarding capital punishment^ 

Hemistich 

For a severed head cannot be joined again. 

In fine, Dhulfiqar Khan’s heirs were greatly perturbed by his being 
put to death, and as the Shah did not show them any kindness, Khan- 
lar fled from Iran, and came to India in the end of Emperor Jahangir’s 
reign®. He entered royal service. The daughter of Sadiq Khan the 

1 The account is based on Tdrikh *Alam Arai *Abbdsi by Iskandar Munshi, 
the famous history of the Safavids, 

2 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 73. In tlie 5th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he 
was granted the rank of 1,000 with 600 horse, of. cit., p. 432. 
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brother-in-law of Yamln-ud-Daulah was given to him in marriage. 
In the 6th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he received his ances¬ 
tral' title, and in the course of time was exalted to the rank of 3,000^. 
At the end of that reign he lived in retirement in Patna. When 
Prince Shuja‘ after the battle of Khajua fled and came to that 
city, he pressed for the marriage of Dhulfiqar Khan’s daughter with 
his eldest son Zain-ud-Din. In the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
1070 A.H. (1660 A.D.), he died® of paralysis which had been the 
cause of his retirement. He was greatly skilled in understanding 
music and melody after the Persian style, and surpassed the best 
singers of Iran. His eldest son was Asad ^an'* Amir-uHJmara 
whose account is given separately. 

DHOLFIQAR-UD-DAULAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 107-109). 

His name was Mirza Najaf Khan Bahadur, and he was the brother 
of the wife of Mirza Muhsin brother of Safdar Jang. It is stated that 
from his mother’s side he was connected with the Safavl family. As 
Shuja‘-ud-Daulah had sent for Mirza Najaf Khan’s sister’s son 
Muhammad Qull Khan—who had accompanied the reigning Sovereign 
Shah *Alam Bahadur on his expedition to Patna—and killed him®, 
Najaf I^an became alarmed, and went all alone to Qasim ‘All Khan 
the Governor of Bengal. The said ^an received him kindly, and 
provided him with tents etc., such as senior officers had, :md sent him 
against the hat-wearers (the English). As his campaign was un- 

1 Op, cit,, p. 476, where the grant of the title of Dhulfiqar IJhan is 
recorded. 

2 *Amal Salih t III, p. 45 ^* 

3 Maathir~i-*Alamgiri, p. 27. 

4 Maathir’-uUUmara, Text, I, pp. 310-321, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 
270-279. 

5 See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 cdn.), p. 270 under 
Muhammad QuU Khan. 
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successful, he returned to Qasim ‘All Khan« Later when Qasim ‘All 
Khan relying on Shuja‘-ud-Daulah’s oath resolved to enter the royal 
service, Mirza Najaf ^an strongly dissuaded him saying that his 
oaths could not be trusted. As he would not hearken Najaf Khan 
separated from him. He went and settled in the country of Hindu 
Pat Bundela. Later he presented himself before the Emperor, and 
was appointed Faujdar of Karra Manikpur. Gradually he rose to the 
post of the Mir Ba^shl. Afterwards, he girt up his loins and set 
about collecting a force. He for a long time exerted himself to 
exterminate the Jats—who had taken possession of Agra and had 
extended their depredations as far as Delhi, and owing to their strong 
and well fortified forts they were not afraid of anyone. Later, in 
attendance on the royal stirrups he hurried to chastise Dabi^ Khan 
son of Najib Khan Rohila, and after the latter’s flight confiscated his 
dwellings. In the year 1192 A.H. (1778 A.D.), when the Emperor 
proceeded towards Narndl, he in accordance with the orders went and 
joined the royal suite. When after the disposal of the affairs of the 
Raja of Ambar the Emperor returned to the Capital, he was permitted 
to go home. At the time of writing he was engaged in besieging 
Alwar, in the Suba of Akbarabad, which was in the hands of one of 
the insurgents. Although he is not possessed of much means, he his 
a large and well trained force under him. Whatever he gets, he 
shares it with his followers, and for this reason is greatly respected by 
them. In the year 1193 A.H. (1779 A.D.) when the reigning 
sovereign became displeased with Majd-ud-Daulah, he handed him 
over to Najaf IGian. At present all State affairs have been assigned 
to him, and he is the sole arbiter of the affairs of the KingdomL 


I See Beale, op, cit,^ p. 289 for a short biography of Najaf Khan. The 
accounts in Keene, Fall of the Moghul Empire (1887 edn.), pp* 129-133 and 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, III, pp. 191-230, may be con¬ 
sulted for fuller details. Keene gives the date of his death as 26th April, 1782, 
but Sarkar, p. 227, gives 6th April, 1782 as the date of his death. He also 
remarks that “with him departed the last hope of Mughals in India.*’ 
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DHOLQADAR KHAN TURKAMAN 
(Vol. 11 , pp. 84, 85). 

His name was Pirl Aqa, and he was one of the ofticials who were 
appointed to the Kabul Dominion. In the i ith year of the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan. when ‘All Mardan Khan the Commandant of 
the Qandahar fort becoming suspicious of the ruler of Iran represented 
the matter to the royal court, Sa‘id Khan, the Governor of Kabul in 
compliance with the royal orders sent Piri Aqa' to him for making 
enquiries. He marched rapidly to the place, and returned with a 
petition from ‘Ali Mardan Khan and some of his officers, and made 
his obeisance to the Emperor at Akbarabad. As a reward he was 
promoted to the rank^ of 1,500. When after ‘All Mardan Khan’s 
arrival the government of Kashmir was assigned to him, Dhulqadar 
Kh an also was appointed^ to that Suba, and in the 13th year at the 
recommendation of that officer was granted an increase of 100 in his 
rank. Later, during the time when the Emperor visited Kashmir, he 
was exalted by promotion to the rank of 1,500 foot with i,ooO horse, 
and the gift of a horse. In the 14th year he was granted an increase 
of 200 horse, and in the 15th year his rank wiis advanced to 2,000 
foot with 1,600 horse. Later, he was appointed Governor of Ghaznin*, 
and in the 17th year he was honoured with the grant of a flag. In 
the igth year he accompanied* Prince Murad Bakhsh who was sent 
for the conquest of Balldi and Badakhshan. In the 20th year he 
escorted*' the relatives and possessions of Nadhr Muhammad Khan 
to the royal court. He was appointed Commandant of the Kabul 

I BadshShnama^ IL p. 28, 2 Op. cit., p. 94. 

3 Op. cit., p. 166. 

4 The author has mixed up the account of his appointments and promo¬ 
tions. He was appointed Governor of Ghaznin in the 13th year, and his rank 
was increased by 500 with 400 horse to 1,500 with 1,000 horse op. cit., p. 200. 
In the 13th year he was promoted to the rank of ..>,000 with 1,600 horse, 
op. cit., p. 270. 

5 Op. cit,, p. 484. 

132 


6 Op. cit., p. 385, 
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fort\ and Lower Bangash was added to the fief of Upper Bangash 
which had already been granted to him. He was also promoted to 
the rank of 2,500, and received the present of a horse with a silver 
saddle. At the same time he was sent with 15 lakhs of rupees to 
BalUi for Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. In tfte 21 st year 
when the Prince started on his return journey to India, he was appoin¬ 
ted to escort the treasure. At the time of crossing the ford of Badr" 
Hamid a fight ensued with the Hazara and Alaman tribes. As a 
fearless fighter he did his best for the safeguarding of the treasure, 
and brought the treasure safely to Kabul with the help of Bahadur 
Khan Rohila who had joined him with the rear-guard of the army. 
In the same year 1057 (*^47 ^‘U.) he died. 

EPILOGUE^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 973-979). 

As through the grace of God this important work has been com¬ 
pleted by inclusion of the histories of all important people, the perfect 
pen now turns to adding an explanation: — 

Verse 

Though I am a dimunitive pen, I am the dust of the feet of the good. 
It would not, however, be strange if I remain thirsty as I am a 

mean reed. 

in the form of an historical narrative of the writer. The name of 
this humble person is ‘Abdul Hayy, and he was born in the year 
A.H. (1729-30 A.D.). After reaching the age of discretion 
he intermittently spent some time in schools to become literate. For 
some time he was learning propriety of conduct and behaviour, while 

1 Op. cit.t p. 594 * 

2 Badr Hamid is the name^f the ford in Badshahnama, II, p. 671, on 
which the account is bused. The name of the ford is not given in the text. 

3 This epilogue includes a brief auto-biography of ‘Abdul Hayy, the junior 
author. 
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some time was also spent studying and practising medical treatises. 
In rhe year 1162 A.H. (1748-49 A.D.) he received a rank and the 
title of I^an, and was appointed Dtvan of the Berar Suba and Mut- 
saddt (Superintendent) of that noble Prince Nasir Jang the Martyr’s 
fiefs which were in that Suba, During the time of Salabat Jang he 
was appointed Governor of the town of Khajastabuniyad (Haidarabad) 
and Commandant of the fort o£ Daulatabad. 

When the unfortunate incident happened to his father, May he 
be pardoned! and fortune favoured the malevolents, this resulted in 
his remaining in concealment for a time, and despair seemed to 
hover round on all sides, but suddenly the munificent grace of the 
Nawab Niznm-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daulah was directed towards this 
unfortunate being, and he exalted him by favour of all kinds. At 
first he honoured him by restoration to his old rank and the grant of 
his ancestral title. Later by assigning him the charge of the Divant 
of the Deccan Subas —which was his hereditary right—he made it 
possible for him to live on terms of equality with people of his rank. 
He made him share his councils and assemblies, and favoured and 
commended his actions both in battles and under difficult circum¬ 
stances. At the time of writing he is honoured by being a compa¬ 
nion and favourite of that great man who is unrivalled in all respects. 
He has been honoured by appointment to a suitable rank and has the 
title of Samsam-ul-MulkL In consonance with the latter he has adopted 
Sdrim (A Sharp Sword) as his non^de-plnme. A few verses of his 
composition arc recorded on the white page: — 

Verse 

It is not easy to see your fire-like beauty. 

The sun reflects as a mirror the grandeur of your face, 

I See Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 eeln.) under the 
account of his father Shahnawaz Khan, p. 366, where it is stated that he received 
the title of Samsam-ud-Daula Samsam Jang, and died on 28th April, 1782. 
For details see also Khazana* 'Amira (Lithograph cdn. Lucknow, 1871), pp. 
296, 297. 
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His faults become virtues, when he meets with approval, 

The burning fire is like the water of life to the Salamander 

(Samandar), 

How can a skilled person have peace under the heavens, 

A round pearl docs not resemble the physiognomy of a beloved 

at rest. 

The delineation of the edges of his lips produces ornamentation, 
Cornelian acquires a status after it is engraved. 

So long as you are in meditation like a bud. 

It is not possible to perceive hilarity. 

Weak are not worried by the changing fortune, 

River waves serve as the swimming paddles for reeds. 

The fragrance of the perfume after use languishes from hour to 

hour 

The worth of the little harmony of the fair, whatever it is, is 

doubtful. 

The mirror since seeing the glory of the face of the beloved, 

Has applied collyrium of astonishment to its eyes. 

Do not be misled by the guile of the soft tongue, 

In the end water acts like an r^dze to the stone. 

He pulled his locks from my hand and went, 

I said I am your prey, but he gathered his net and left. 

At times he is careless, sometimes amorous, while again he is 

cruel, 

He employs various arts for the murder of his lovers. 

Wise use speech in accordance with the needs of the occasion, 

As without a talk there is no echo from the high mountain. 

My mad heart always yearns for its desire from your eyes, 

The drunkard is already intoxicated, and still asks for another 

drink. 

Although the world is not a house of mourning every morning. 
Whoever he accosts strikes his head with his hands. 

The heart becoming enamoured by its beauty became a prisoner 

of the dimple in her chin. 
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Finally the fairy took this infatuated lad into the well. 

In the bending of his body old age signals the end: 

A wall must fall when it is buckled. 

Unfortunates do not understand the canons of keeping secrets, 

If you utter a word it is echoed throughout the country. 

The moods of delicates are upset by a breeze, 

That is why the breeze is rustling tremblingly through the 

garden. 

Strophe 

The rose affords protection to the thorn, 

Do not take away the hand of kindness from your well-wisher. 
In this world retribution follows all actions, 

He who digs a well himself goes down first to its bottom. 

O beloved! since you left the garden in my presence, 

The hairs of all my eyelids have become thorns in the skirt of 

my sight. 

Do not, 01 stone-hearted person! prevaricate by foolish talk. 
For no one derives any consolation from the echoes of a moun- 


Stature, that has become bent through age, is like an arch, 
Be afraid! if you treat age with discourtesy. 

Quatrain 

He who seals his lips with the seal of respect, 

Even his enemies arc forced to keep silent. 

O! silent lamp while you are in an assembly, 

You should never fret over the tyranny of the scissors. 

Do not neglect courtesy in your treatment of the public, 

If you cannot do good, do not attempt to harm; 

If like a rose you cannot please anyone’s heart. 

Do not be a thorn to scratch his skirt. 

The world which has highways in all four directions 
Its narrow lanes are all like hairs. 
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Do good while you pass through them, 

As the only lasting memorial o£ a person is his good name. 
When youth is passed and old age is come, 

It is a shame to dye the white hairs black. 

How long, O! )>ou who arc enjoying the sleep of forgetfulness, 
For the night has ended and the light of morning has appeared. 
The seal of the Prophet, how wonderful you are! 

You who know its high dignity! 

Like the personality of God which is without its compeer! 

You are one of the created but arc without an equal! 

O great man^ you who were favoured by the Prophet, 

Your personality is like that of the noble personality of tlic 

It is for this reason that no differentiation was made at Mecca, 
When you slept for a night in the place of the Prophet. 

APPENDIX 

(MAJD-UD-DAULAH) ‘ABDUL AHAD KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 807, 808). 

His ancestors lived in Kashmir. His father ‘Abdul Majid Khan 
migrated from his home, and spent the earlier years in the service of 
‘Inayat Ullah ^an^. After his death he became a companion of 
I‘timad-ud-Daulah Qamar-ud-Dln fQian®, and entered the royal service. 
As he was a good accountant, he was during the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah and after the expedition of Nadir Shah promoted to 
the high office of the Divan of Khdlsa and Tan, and had the rank 
of 6,000 with 6,000 horse, and received the gift of a flag, a drum, 

1 Apparently the reference is to 'All, who at the time of Hijrat was left 
as the representative of the Prophet. 

2 Madthir'tiUVmara. Text, II, pp. 828-832, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 680-682. 

3 Maathir^Hl-Umard, Text, I, pp. 358-361, translation antea, pp. 488-491. 
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and a fringed palanquin, and was exalted by the title of Majd-ud- 
Daulah^ Bahadur. He had two sons. One was Muhammad Parast 
Khan who died early in life. The other was ‘Abdul Ahad Khan^, 
who gained a place in the affections of the then Emperor Shah ‘Alarn 
Bahadur, and as a result all affairs of the State were decided according 
to his opinion. He received his father’s title, and held a high rank. 
In the year 1193 A.H. (1779 A.D.) he went with one of the princes* 
— who was deputed as a tor ah, (Emblem of Authority)—towards 
Sirhind. As the affair there did not progress satisfactorily he with 
the concurrence of the Prince had to make shameful retreat before 
the Sikhs who had collected to assist Amar Singh, the Zamlndar of 
Patiala. On this account the Emperor was displeased with him. As 
he and Dbulfiqar-ud-Daulah Mirza Najaf Khan were already not on 
good terms, the Emperor handed him over to Dhulfiqar^ud-Daulah. 
At the time of writing he was in prison, and his house and property 
had been confiscated, but his fief was not resumed. 

(QUTB-UUMULK SAIYID) ‘ABDULLAH KHAN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 130-140) 

His name was Hasan ‘All, and he was the Prime Minister of 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar. His brother Saiyid Husain ‘All Khan was 
the AmIr-ul-Umara; his account has been written separately*. Qutb- 
ul-Mulk had the title of I^ian during Emperor Aurangzib's reign, 

1 See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1881), p. 6. He was, 
according to this author appointed 3rd Bakhsh't in 1748 A.D., and died in 1752 
A.D. 

2 See Sir Jadunach Sarkar, Fall of the Moghul Emperor, III, pp, 88, 89, 
107-109, 172-189. His full title was Majd-ud-Daulah Bahrain Jang. 

3 Prince Farkhunda Ba kh t. For a detailed account of Majd-ud-Daulah's 
campaign against the Sikhs see Sir jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 172-182. 

4 See Irvine, fourn. As. Soc. Bengal, LXV, p. i 7 h. 177; Later Mnghals, 

II, pp. 96-101. f 

5 Maathir-ulAJmara, Text, I, pp. 321-338, Beveridge & Prashad's transla¬ 
tion, L pp- 628-639. 
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and was the Faujdar of Nandurbar and Sultanpur in Baglana. Later 
he was in-charge of Aurangabad. 

When Prince Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Drn, son of Shah ‘Alam, 
was appointed by Emperor Aurangzlb Governor of Multan, Hasan ‘All 
Kh an was deputed on the Prince's stirrups, but he did not get on 
with the Prince, and becoming disappointed returned to Lahore^ 
After the death of Emperor Aurangzib, when Shah ‘Alam’s standards 
reached Lahore from Peshawar, Hasan ‘All Khan was raised to the 
rank of 3,000, granted a drum, and appointed Bakhshi of the new 
force. In the battle with Muhammad A‘zam Shah he was in the 
vanguard of the force of Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dm, which consti¬ 
tuted the vanguard of the army of Shah ‘Alam. After the battle 
started, Hasan ‘All Khan, Husain ‘All i^an, and their third brother 
Nur-ud-Din ‘All IGian, according to the rule of battle adopted by the 
brave warriors of India, dismounted from elephants, and advancing 
with the force of Barah Saiyids engaged in fighting at close quarters. 
Nur-ud-Din ‘All Khan was killed, and the other brothers were 
wounded^, but they gained the glory of victory. Hasan ‘All Khan 
was raised to the rank of 4,000, and appointed Governor of Ajmer. 
Later he was promoted to the governorship of Allahabad^. 

When Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dln succeeded to the sovereignty, 
the governorship of Allahabad was assigned to Raji Khan, and Saiyid 
Hasan ‘All Khan was removed from that office. Saiyid Abdul 
Ghafar, a grandson of Saiyid Sadr-us-Sadur of PaihanT went towards 
Allahabad to act as the deputy of RajI Khan. Saiyid Hasan ‘All 
Khan started with a force to oppose him, and a battle took place near 
Allahabad. Saiyid ‘Abdul Ghafar was defeated after an initial success, 
and turned back. Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dln, on account of his negli¬ 
gence and love of luxury did not take any steps to amend matters. 


1 See Irvine, fourn. As. Soc. Bengal, LXV, p. 176, and note 3, and Later 
Maghals, I,^p. 203-205. 

2 Lat^r Mnghals, I, pp. 31, 34. 

3 Of. cit„ p. 205. 
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Rather he tried to conciliate Saiyid Hasan ‘All Khan, and sent a royal 
order confirming him as the Governor of Allahabad, and advancing his 
rank. But his brother Saiyid Husain ‘All Khan, the Governor of ‘Azuna- 
bad, Patna—who was well known for his great bravery, sedateness and 
firmness—made a compact with Muhammad Farruld} Siyar, as has 
been detailed in his account, and tried to induce his elder brother 
Hasan ‘Ali KJian also to join him. Hasan ‘All fOian was not won 
over by the flattery of Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dln, who, he knew, 
disliked him from the time when he was the Governor of Multan, and 
heartily espoused FarruWi Siyar’s cause\ and begged him to advance 
towards Allahabad. At this juncture Muhammad Farrukh Siyar 
regarded the alliance of these brave brothers with large contingents 
a good augury for his success, and marching from Patna reached 
Allahabad. Having confirmed in person the compact with Hasan 
‘All Khan, he made him hopeful of increased favours, and appointing 
him the leader of the vanguard marched forwards. 

‘Izz-ud-Din, the eldest son of Muhammad Mu'izz-ud^Din was 
deputed under the guardianship of Khwaja Husain, known as the 
Khan Dauran, from Shahjahanabad (Delhi) to oppose Muhammad 
Farrujdi Siyar. He arrived at Kliajua, a dependency of Allahabad, 
and waited for the enemy. As soon as Muhammad Farrukh Siyar’s 
army approached, ‘Izz-ud-Dln without even a skirmish with the enemy 
cook to flight at midnight. The force of Muhammad FarruWi Siyar 
was in great distress and very poorly equipped, but it was able to gain 
large quantities of supplies by plundering the camp of ‘Izz-ud-Din^. 
It now advanced to near Akbarabad (Agra). Muhammad Mu‘izz- 
ud-Dln also left the Capital (Delhi), and came to Agra. He was 
meditating the crossing of Jumna, when Hasan ‘All Khan anticipated 
him by crossing the Jumna near the Serat of Rozbihani four ko$ from 
Agra. Muhammad Farrukh Siyar also crossed after him, but most 
of his followers through distress and lack of supplies had left him, and 
only a limited number crossed with him. On 13th Dhu*l Hijja 


I Of, cit., pp. 207-209. 

^33 


2 Of, cit,, pp. 213-219. 
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1123 A.H.^ (iith January, 1712 A.D.) a battle took place between 
the forces, and Farrukh Siyar was victorious. Muhammad Mu‘izz- 
ud-Din changed his appearance^, and went off towards Delhi. In 
this battle both the brothers greatly distinguished themselves. Husain 
‘All Khan the younger brother, received many wounds, and fell down 
in the field. After the victory Hasan ‘All Khan, the elder brother, 
rapidly marched towards the Capital, and the Emperor (Farrul^ Siyar) 
also arrived in Delhi after a week. Hasan ‘All ^an was appointed 
to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, granted the title of Saiyid 
‘Abdullah Khan Qutb-ul-Mulk Bahadur Yar Wafadar Zafar Jang, and 
appointed Prime Minister *. 

When the rise of the two brothers exceeded all expectations, 
envious people strove to disrupt them, and by absurd insinuations 
prejudiced the Emperor’s mind. It resulted in both the brothers con¬ 
fining themselves to their houses, and fortifying them they prepared 
for battle. The Emperor’s mother, who showed friendship for both 
the brothers, and had old relations with them, came to Qutb-ul- 
Mulk’s residence, and renewed oaths and promises^. Both the brothers 
returned to service, and there was an exchange of friendly grievances. 
For a short time there was peace, but interested people again preju¬ 
diced the Emperor. The company became more and more dis¬ 
agreeable from day to day, and discord, which uproots established 
kingdoms, increased. At last Amlr-ul-Umara was appointed Governor 
of the Deccan, and Qutb-ul-Mulk giving himself to pleasure and 
enjoyment left the reins of premiership® in the hands of Raja Ratan 


1 The year in the text is wrongly given as 1123 A.H. instead of 1124 
A.H.—see Irvine, op. cit., p. 229. The date according to the Christian era 
should be iith January and not loth as given in the work cited, for it was a 
Wednesday as given in I£ha£i |^an, 11, p. 721, though the year is incorrectly 
given as 1123 A.H. in the latter work. 

2 Op. cit.^ p. 236. 

3 Op. cit., p* 258. 

4 Op. cit.^ pp. 295-301. 


5 Op. cit., p. 291. 
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Chand. I‘tiqad Khan Kashmiri^ became the Emperor’s confidant 
and companion; and the plan for the destruction of theSaiyids became 
generally known. Qutb-ul-Mulk wrote to the Amlr-ul-UmarS that 
things had got out of hand, and that he should return before mischief 
occurred to honour and life. The latter started in great pomp from 
the Deccan, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Delhi. He sent 
a message to the Emperor that unless the management of the fort was 
entrusted to him, he was afraid of making his obeisance. The 
Emperor made over the duties connected with the fort to the agents 
of the AmIr-ul'Umara, and the latter after strengthening it paid his 
respects to the Emperor. On 8th RabP II (17th February, 17*9 
with the object of having a second interview he drew up his forces, 
and entering the city took up his quarters in the house of Shayista 
Khan. Qutb-ul-Mulk and Maharaja Ajit Singh went to the fort, and 
as on the first day set about making arrangements in the fort. They 
took possession of the keys of the fort, and spent that day and night 
there. The citizens did not know what had happened in the fort 
during the night. When it became morning, the news of the murder 
of Qutb-ul-Mulk gained currency, and the Emperor’s troops drawn 
up from all sides proposed to attack the AmIr-ul-Umara. The latter 
sent a message to Qutb-ul-Mulk that there was no time for delay, and 
that it was necessary to put (the Emperor) out of the way. Conse¬ 
quently on 9th Rabi‘ II, 1131* A. H. (ibth February, 1719 
Qutb-ul-Mulk imprisoned the Emperor^, and bringing out Rafl‘-ud- 
Darajat, son of Rafi*-ush-Shan, son of Shah ‘Alam from the prison 
placed him on the throne. The news of his acccssicn quieted the 
tumult that had broken out in the city. Rafi‘-ud-Darajat was suffer¬ 
ing from consumption during the time of his imprisonment. When 
he inherited the Kingdom, he gave up necessary care, and as a result 
died after three months and some days. According to his will his 

1 Maa^ir^ul^^Umara, Text, I, pp. 339-346, Beveridge & Prashad’s tran¬ 
slation, I, pp. 709-714; also sec Later Mftghals, I, pp. 

2 Later Mughals, I, pp. 376 * 39 * * 
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elder brother RafP-ud-Daula was placed on the throne, and styled 
Shah Jahan II. After some time Neku Siyar entered the Agra fort. 
Amir-ul-Umara marched quickly with the Emperor, and reduced the 
fort^. Suddenly there was another disturbance in that Jai Singh 
Siwal sounded the drum of opposition. Qutb-ul-Mulk with Emperor 
Shah Jahan II hastened to Fathpur SikrI to put down Jai Singh, but 
made peace with him. Shah jahan II also died of diarrhoea after 
three months and some days“. Consequently Raushan Akhtar, son 
of Jahan Shah, son of Shah ‘Alam was brought from the Capital, and 
on 15th ^ul Qa‘da 1131 A. H. (i8th September, 1719) was 
placed on the throne with the title of Muhammad Shah*. 

Glory be to God I Though the Saiyids themselves did not claim 
the Sovereignty, and placed Timurid descendants on the throne, yet 
the way they behaved towards Muhammad Farruyi Siyar proved 
their undoing. They were not able to spend a moment in peace or 
have a single breath in tranquility. Rivers of strife flooded from all 
sides, and the signs of the decay of their dynasty developed. News 
was received that in the beginning of Rajab 1132 A. H. (May, 
1720 A.D.) Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk Viceroy of Malwa had crossed 
the Narbada, and had taken possession of the lort of Asir and the 
city of Burhanpur*. The AmIr-ul-Umara sent his Bakhshl Saiyid 
Dilawar ^an with a large force against Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk, but 
Dilawar Khan was killed in the battle. Saiyid ‘Alam ‘All Khan, the 
Deputy governor of the Deccan, who was an impetuous young man, 
fought with the Nizam and bravely sacrificed his life^. The Amir- 
ul-Umara started with the Emperor for the Deccan, and Qutb-ul- 
Mulk after accompanying (the Emperor) for four kos from Agra 
towards Fathpur took leave, and on 19th Dhul Qa‘da (i ith September, 


I Op. Cit.y pp. 404-428. 2 op. Cit.y pp. 429-432. 

3 Later Mughalsy \\, p. i. The date, according to the Christian era, as 
given in this work is one day less than the correct date. 

4 Op. cit.y pp, 23-25. 

5 Op, citn pp. 28-34. 
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1720 A. D.) left with several Amirs for Dclhl\ He had not arrived, 
when on 7th l^ul Hijja (ageh September, 1720 A. D.) news of the 
assassination* of the Amlr-uHJmara greatly weakened his power. 
Qutb-ul-Mulk wrote to his younger brother Saiyid Najm-ud-Dln ‘All 
Khan, who was in-charge of Delhi, to place one of the princes on the 
throne. On 15th Dhul Hijja 1132 A. H. (7th October, 1720 
A, D.) Sultan Ibrahim, son of Ratl-ush-Shan, son of Shah ‘Alam was 
consequently placed^ on the throne of Delhi. After two days Qutb- 
ul-Mulk also arrived, and took steps to conciliate the old and new 
officers, and arranged for raising an army. All chat he had collected 
during the period of his premiership, both cash and valuables—and 
the amount of which is known only to God—he spent on the army and 
his friends. He said, “If I live, I will recover it, but if providence 
wills otherwise, why should I let it fall into the hands of others. 
On the 17th of the said month (9th October) he marched from the 
Capital to fight, and on 13th Muharram 1733 A. H. (3rd, Novem¬ 
ber, 1720 A. D.) he reached the village of Hasanpur. On the 14th 
a battle took place^. Muhammad Shah s artillery under the com¬ 
mand of Haidar Qull Khan Mtr Atish came into action. The Barah 
Saiyids exposing their breasts to the fire repeatedly attacked, but 
owing to the discordance of fate these proved useless. By nightfall 
Qutb-ul-Mulk’s forces had been dissipated by the continuous fire 
of guns of all types, and in the morning only limited number 
were left with Qutb-ul-Mulk. When the sun rose from the east, 
Muhammad Shah’s forces started to attack, and a hot engagement 
took place. Many of the Saiyids were killed, and Saiyid Najm-ud- 
Dln ‘All Khan was severely wounded. Qutb-iil-Mulk threw himself 
down from his elephant. He had received an arrow wound on his 


1 Of. cit., p. 52. On p. 66 the date of his leaving the imperial camp 
tor Delhi is given as 12th Dhul Qa‘da. 

2 Op. cit., p. 66. 

3 Op. cit.j p. 76, but the date of the coronation is incorrectly given as 
15th October, 1720, 

4 Op. cit., pp. 85.93. 
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forehead, and a sword wound on his arm. Haidar Qull Khan with 
a force attacked him, and capturing him put him on his own 
elephant. Later he brought him before the Emperor, who granted 
him his life, and placed him under the charge of Haidar Qull ^an. 
For a time he languished in the royal prison, but at last he was poison¬ 
ed. At first his servant gave him the bezoar stone, and by profuse 
vomiting he got rid of the poison. Next day the Emperor s eunuch 
brought a pill of deadly poison. Qutb-ul-Mulk made fresh ablution, 
and sat facing the Qibla, and said “O God ! you know that I am 
not taking this unlawful remedv of my own accord. As soon as 
he swallowed the pill, h’s condition changed, and he resigned his 
soul to his Maker. This happened on the last day of Dhul Hijja\ 
1135 A.H. (19th September, 1723 A.D.). His tonib^ in Delhi 
is a shrine for visitors. He was responsible for the canal of Patpur- 
ganj in Delhi—which for lack of water was like the Karbala—in 
1127 A.H. (1715 A.D.) Qutb-ul-Mulk had a canal cut from the 
main canal of Shah Jahan, and provided abundant water in that 
quarter. The deceased Mir ‘Abdul Jalll of Bilgram wrote: — 

Onatrain 

Through the goodness and generosity of Qutb-ul-Mulk 

‘Abdullah Khan 

That great Vazir provided a canal of pure water, 

For this ‘Abdul Jalll WastI said the date: 

The canal of Qutb-ul-Mulk, the extension of bounty and 

kindness 

{Nahr Qutb-iil-Mulk mad bahr ahsdn u karam: 1127 A.H.; 
1715 A.D.). The same learned man also wrote a poem (jna^nawt) 
in his praise: — 

1 Op. cit., pp. 95, 96. The date of his death is given there as “ist 
Muharram 1135 A. H. (October 11,1722)*', but if this Hijri date is correct, it 
should be 12th October, 1722). 

2 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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Verse 

He is an Aristotle, and for wisdom like Asaf, 

‘Abdullah Khan is the Fortune of the State (Yamin-ud-Daula). 

When he sits in the Council, he is like a new spring. 

When he goes to the battlefield he is Dhul^lqar^ 

(‘UMDAT-UL-MULK) AMIR KHAN MIR ISHAQ 
(Vol. II, pp. 83^-841). 

He was the son of Amir Khan Mir Mlifin^. At first he had the 
title of ‘Aziz Ullah Khan. He performed valuable services with 
Muhammad Farrul^ Siyar in the battle*^ against Jahilndar Shah. 
After the victory, he was appointed Qurbegt'' (head of the Artillery) 
and Superintendent of the Tosha-khana (Royal stores). In the second 
year of Emperor Muhammad Shah's reign when Husain ‘All Khan 
started with the Emperor for the Deccan, he'^ with Qutb-ul-Mulk 
started for Shahjahanabad (Delhi). Later when Qutb-ul-Mulk taking 
Sultan Ibrahim with him started to fight with the royal forces, the 
said Khan was in the vanguard. After Qutb-uLMulk's arrest he 
took shelter in a garden. During this time as he heard that Sultan 
Ibrahim in a wretched state was wandering about in that area, he 

1 Of, cit., p. 100. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 277-287, Beveridge’s translation, 1 , pp. 
246.253. 

3 Battle near Agra, 13th Dhul Hijjah 1124 A.H., nth January, 1713 
A.D. The date of the battle is given as loth January in Cambridge History 
of India, IV, p. 328, but the Hijri date Wednesday, 13th Dhul Hijjah 1124, 
as given in Khati Khan, II, p. 721, and Later Mughals, I, p. 229, would be nth 
and not loth January both according to Wustenfeld-Mahlcr (Leipzig, 1926) 
and Sir Wolseley Haig's Comfarative Tables of Muhammadan and Christian 
Dates (London, 1932), and this is correct in view of Wednesday being the i ith 
of January. 

4 Irvine, Later Mughals, I, p. 260, 

5 Later Mughals, II, p. 
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brought him to the garden, and sent information about him to 
Emperor\ He took the said Sultan with him, and became the 
recipient of exceptional favours. In the said reign he for a time 
iicld the post of the 3rd BakhshL As the Emperor was naturally 
disposed to neglecting business, and leading a life of pleasure, Amir 
Khan*s pleasant conversation being so much to his taste, became the 
passport for his advancement, and he was always present in the 
royal assemblies^. In time he was appointed to a select office, and 
receiving the title of ‘Umdat-uLMulk became the point of envy for 
his peers. As the Emperor paid no attention whatsoever to State 
affairs, other officials attributing it to Amir ^an’s intrigues, tried by 
representing strongly to the Emperor to remove him from the Court. 
Consequently he was appointed Governor of Allahabad. In the year 
1152 A.H. (i739*’4o A.D.) he left for that province. In 1156 
A.H. (1743-44 A.D.) he in obedience to summons returned to 
the Court, and received further royal favours. In accordance with 
his request Safdar Jang, Governor of Oudh—with whom he was on 
terms of great intimacy—was summoned to the Presence, and 
appointed Superintendent of the Artillery*^. The two together took 
Emperor Muhammad Shah on a campaign'* against ‘All Muhammad 
Khan Rohilla—whose account has been separately given. 
As a result of the opposition of I‘timad-ud-Daula Qamar-ud-Din Khan, 
however, the affair was unsuccessful. In those days it was the general 
belief that he would be appointed Vazlr. On 23rd Dhul Hijjah 
1159 A.H. (26th December, 1746 A.D.) he was, in obedience to 
summons, going to the Darhar, when on reaching the door of the 


1 For a more detailed account based on other contemporary sources see 
Later Mughalsy II, pp. 93, 94. 

2 Of. cit.y p. 295. 

3 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Emfirey h pp. 33-3^- 

4 Of. cit., pp. 57-62. 

5 Maathir-uUUmarRy Text, II, pp. 841-843, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 
194-196. 
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Diwdn-i-^ds, one of the newly appointed attendants killed^ him 
with a dagger. He was well known for his powers of repartee and 
jests. Since becoming a favourite of the Emperor he did not care 
for anyone. He was very artful. He also composed poems, and 
his nom-de^plume was Anjam. The following verse is by him: — 

Verse 

I did not gain anything from the assembly of tranquils, 

Except for a brick no other pillow brings me rest during sleep. 

(SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH) ANWAR-UD-DIN I^AN BAHADUR 

ZAFAR JANG 
(Vol. II. pp. 527-530). 

He was the son of Anwar-ud-Din Khzn Bahadur Shahamat Jang. 
The latter’s father HajI Anwar as fesh namaz (leader at the time of 
prayers) was personally known to Emperor Aurangzlb. The home 
of his ancestors was in Gopamau in Oudh, and the real name of 
Shahamat Jang was Shaikh Khan Jahan. It is stated that when he 
presented himself for appointment before Emperor Aurangzlb, the 
Emperor changed his name to Jan Jahan, and giving him the rank of 
400 appointed him Amtn (commissioner) for the jiziya (poll-tax) in 
the Sarkdr of Gulbarga, and afterwards in the Sarkdr of Sangamnir. 
At that time Khwaja Muhammad Amanat Khan was Fattjdar of 
Sangamnir, and the two became fast friends. Later when Amanat 
Khan was appointed Aiutsaddi (Superintendent) of the port of Surat, 
the Khan was sent as the Commissioner of jiziya for that port, and 
also appointed the Mint Master. In the time of Emperor Bahadur 
Shah he received an increase in rank and the title of Anwar-ud-Din 
Khan. When Amanat Khan went to Malwa, and fought a battle 

I See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Emfire^ 1 , pp. 38, 39. 
The date of his death in the work according to the Old Style as 25th Decem¬ 
ber, 1746, is one day less than the date given above. 

*34 
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with Raja Musallam Khan, Anwar-ud-Din distinguished himself by 
his good service, as a result of which Amanat Khan appointed him 
his Mn^tar (manager). When Amanat Khan was appointed 
Governor of the province of Haidarabad, he was made his Divan for 
the province. When after the death of Ttimad-ud-Daula Muhammad 
Amin Khan Bahadur Asaf Jah went to the Capital, he accompanied 
him, and, after reaching the Presence, was through Asaf Jah’s help 
appointed Faujdar of Korah Jahanabad in the province of Allahabad. 
Afterwards he was removed from there. He went to Asaf Jah, who 
after reaching the Deccan had been victorious in a battle with 
Mubariz I^an. At first he was Deputy-governor of Haidarabad, 
and later Faujdar of Sikakol (Chicacole) and finally for the second 
time Deputy-governor of Farkhanda-buniyad (Haidarabad). He brave¬ 
ly fought with Maratha armies, who had invaded the territory, 
and managed to drive them back. After some years he was appoin¬ 
ted Faujdar of Karnatik (Carnatic) in the province of Haidarabad, 
and managed to straighten its affairs by punishing the seditious 
Zamindars of the territory. During the time of Nasir Jang, the title 
of Shahamat Jang was added to his honours. Later Muzaffar Jang 
suddenly appeared in his territory, and out of loyalty Anwar-ud-Din 
came forward to oppose him. In the year 1162 A.H. (1749 A.D.) 
he bravely^ laid down his life in a battle. He was a brave, good, 
and liberal man, and was a master of Sufistic doctrines. He had 
great faith in faqirs^ His eldest son, who was in his native country, 
and was called Sadr-ul-Islam Khan, never came to the Deccan. The 
second son Muhammad Mahfuz ^an Bahadur who in thp time of 
Salabat Jang had the title of Shahamat Jang, was for a time Faujdar of 
Kohlr^ in the Haidarabad province. He was also for a time in Arkat 
(Arcot). His brother Siraj-ud-Daulah used to give him a lac of rupees 
every year. On the occasion of going to Mecca he visited Haidar 

1 Elliott’s Hwtory, VIIL p. 391. 

2 See Khafi Khan, II, pp. 313* 31 5 - The place is west-north-west of 
Haidarabad and south of Bidar. 
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‘All, the ruler of Seringapatam. He took an army from him, and 
attacked the fort of Trichnopoly, which belonged to Siraj-ud-Daulah, 
but was taken a prisoner in the battle. For a long time he was kept 
under restraint in that fort. He died two or three years before this 
account was written. He was a learned man. The third was Siraj- 
ud-Daulah who has been mentioned above. His real name was 
Muhammad ‘All. After the death of his father he received the title 
of ^an in Nasir Jang*s time, and made several efforts to secure 
employment. After the martyrdom of Nasir Jang he made friends 
with the hat-wearers of Chinapatan (Madras)—who are English—and 
after some time when they deafeated the hat-wearers of the port of 
Phulcherry (Pondicherry)—who are French—he rose high. By his 
astuteness (sair fikrt) he gained access^ to the English King—who is 
in Europe—by means of letters (iblaghnama), messages and gifts, and 
became very intimate with the officials of Madras port. By showing 
them great consideration, and exciting their hopes he took possession 
of the whole of Karnatik; and by this means acquired much wealth. 
At the recommendation of the hat-wearers he received from the reign¬ 
ing sovereign (of Delhi) the title of AmIr-ul-Hind Wala Jah. Hc^ 
is very kind to the poor. His eldest son, who has the title of 
‘Umdat-ul-Umara, is a pleasant man with good understanding, 
although he is not on good terms with his father. He greatly appre¬ 
ciates men of merit. His verses in Urdu are well known. The 
following verse is his: 


Verse 

So long as times separate me or not from you. 

Others' actions matter not, but may not Almighty do so. 
Ocher sons of his have risen to suitable ranks and titles. One of his 

1 A letter of his to Emperor George III is preserved in the British Mu¬ 
seum, London, see Rieu, I, p. 403a. 

2 He is Muhammad ‘Ali whom Burke immortalised in his speech on the 
“Nabob of Arcot’s debts*’. 
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brothers is ‘Abdul Wahab, who at the time ot writing is the TaHuqdar 
of Nellore and Sarvapalli in the Karnatic. The second was Najib 
Ullah Khan who is dead. 

(MIRZA RAJA) BAHADUR SINGH^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 360, 361). 

He was the son of Raja Man Singh. During Emperor Akbar’s 
reign he attained the rank of 1,000, and in the i st year after the 
accession of Emperor Jahangir his rank was increased^ to 1,500. 
In the 3rd year he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 foot with 
2,000 horse^. After the news of the death of Raja Man Singh was 
received by the Emperor, and in spite of the Rajput custom, accord- 
ding to which Maha Singh son of Jagat Singh—who was the eldest 
son of Raja Man Singh—should have succeeded him, the Emperor, 
out of his regard for Bahadur Singh, summoned him to the Presence, 
granted him the title of Mirza Raja, appointed him to the rank of 
4,000 foot with 3,000 horse, and assigned to him the chiefship of 
that tribe^. In the loth year he returned to his country®. In the 
11th year he was granted a Turra (crest or plume) for his turban®. 
In the 12th year his rank was increased by 1,000 foot^, and he was 
appointed to the Deccan campaign®. In the i6th year of Emperor 
Jahangir’s reign, corresponding to the year 1030 A.H, (1620-21 
A.D.) he died®. Although his elder brother Jagat Singh and Maha 

1 According to Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrl his name was Bhao Singh, and this 
name is also adopted in Blochmann's translation of A^tn^ I (2nd edn.), pp. 363, 
543. On the second page the author refers to the omission of his name in 
Akbarnama and also in Brooke’s Political History of the State of Jeyfore. 

2 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of Tuzuk-i-Jah 3 ngirh I, p« 24. 

3 Op, cit.^ p. 140, but the rank after promotion is given there as 2,000 
with 1,000 horse. 

4 Op, cit,y p. 266. 5 Op, cit„ p. 268. 

6 Op, cit,y p. 329. 7 Op, cit., p. 372, 

8 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tuzuk, II, p. 108. This was in the 
14th year. 9 Op, cit„ pp. 218, 219, 
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Singh, his brother’s son, had both lost their lives through over- 
indulgence in drinking, he did not profit from their example, and 
sacrificed his sweet life for the bitter beverage. He was a handsome 
and dignified young man, and was very good natured. 


(SHAH) FAKHR-UD-DIN 
(Vol. II, pp. 556, 537). 

He was a Musavi of Mashhad, and his father’s name was Mir 
Qasim. In ihe year 961 A.H, (1553-54 A.D.) he came to India 
in attendance on the stirrups of Emperor Hiimayun, and as a result 
of his excellent service became a favourite of the Emperor. When 
Emperor Akbar ascended the throne, he was raised to the dignity of 
an officer. In the 9th year he rendered good service^ with the army 
that was sent to pursue ‘Abdullah f^an Ozbeg. In the i6th year 
he was deputed with the force, which was sent as a vanguard under 
the command of |^an Kalan towards Gujarat. When the Emperor 
reached Patan, Gujarat, he sent^ Shah FaUir-ud'Dln with royal 
farmans to 1 ‘timad Khan and Mir Abu Turab, who had constantly 
been sending representations urging for a campaign in Gujarat. He 
met Mir Abu Turab on the way, and with him went to 1 ‘timad Khan 
in Gujarat, and setting his mind at rest by comforting promises 
brought him to the Emperor, Later he was seconded to the province 
of Gujarat as an auxiliary^ of ^an A‘zam Koka. Later, on some 
occasion he came to the Court, and was sent with the officers who 
went in advance of the rapid march to Gujarat. Afterwards he was 
exalted by appointment as Governor of Ujjain, and honoured by grant 
of the title of Naqabat I^an. In the 24th year he was appointed 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 225, Beveridge^s translation, II, p. 346. 

2 Akbarnamat Text, III, pp. 5, 6, Beveridge's translarion, II!, pp. 8, 9. 

3 Op, cit,t Text, p. II, translation, p. 16. 
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Governor^ o£ Patan, Gujarat, in succession to Tarsun Muhammad 
Khan. He had the rank of an Amir of 2,000^. 

GHAZI-UD-DIN KHAN^ BAHADUR GHALIB JANG 
(Vol. II, pp. 879-882). 

Generally known as Kosa or Goat-beard, his name was Ahmad 
Beg, and he was the foster-brother of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-Dln^. His 
ancestors’ home was in Turan. At first he was in the service of 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-DTn. When the financial and administrative 
affairs of the State were assigned to ‘All Murad—who was also a 
foster-brother of the Sultan, and during his reign received the title of 
Khan Jahan Bahadur—Ahmad Beg becoming disgusted with the service 
resigned. He took up service under Sultan ‘AzIm-ush-Shan, and 
being appointed to an office he was sent to Bengal with Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad Farrukh Siyar, who was in-charge there as his father’s deputy. 
When after Emperor Bahadur Shah’s death Sultan ‘Azim-ush-Shan 
was also killed, and Muhammad Farrukh Siyar determined to gain 
sovereignty, Ahmad Beg was appointed to suitable rank, granted the 
title of Ghazi-ud-Din Khan, and deputed to collect an army and con¬ 
ciliate the people'*. Meanwhile Farrukh Siyar’s lucky move®, which 
resulted in Saiyids ‘Abdullah Khan and Husain ‘All Khan taking his 
side, materialised. To conciliate his new partisans, he dismissed 
Ahmad Beg from his rank, deprived him of his title, and forbade him 
from attendance at the Court. Later, when he was victorious over 

1 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 263, 264, translation, p. 382. His title in the text 
is Naqabat I^an, as in Tabaqat-i-Akbari but in Akbarn^ma it is Naqib Khan 
and this has been followed. 

2 See Blochmann’s translation of A^in, I (2nd cdn.) p. 445 * He pro¬ 
bably died in 986 A.H. (1578-79 A.D.) vide Tabaqat-i-Akbari De's Text, II, 
p. 436, translation, II, p. 663. 

3 For his account also see Irvine, Later Mttghals, I, pp. 266, 267. 

4 Emperor Jahandar Shah. 

5 Later Mughals^ I, p. 201. 

6 For a detailed account see Later Mughals^ I, pp. 205-209. 
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his uncle Jahandar Shah, and his supporters received favours in the 
way of ranks and titles, Ahmad Beg also was exalted by promotion to 
the rank of 6,000 foot with 5,000 horse, the title of GhazI-ud-Dln 
^an Bahadur Ghalib Jang, and appointed 3rd BakhshV, Later 
when a storm of dissension broke out between the Emperor and the 
Barah Saiyids, he became well known as a supporter of the Emperor^. 
After the arrest of the said Emperor, Qutb-ul-Mulk appreciating his 
merits made him his ally, and after Husain ‘All Khan started with Em¬ 
peror Muhammad Shah for the Deccan from Akbarabad (Agra), Qutb- 
ul-Mulk, who returned to the Capital, took Ghazi-ud-Dm Bahadur 
Ghalib Jang with him. Later, when the affairs took a different turn, 
and the blue heavens took on a fresh colour, and Qutb-ul-Mulk 
received the news of the murder of Husain ‘All Khan, he, consider- 
ring Ghalib Jang’s conciliation as his best plan, went to his house and 
exchanged turbans with him^. He presented him to Sultan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Rafl‘-ush-Shan—whom he had placed on the throne—and 
had him appointed Mtr Ba^sht with the title of Amlr-ul-Umara. He 
was in the van on the day of the battle'*. After Qutb-ul-Mulk*s 
arrest he returned to the Capital. Emperor Muhammad Shah on 
reaching Delhi sent AmIr-uI-Umara Khan Dauran to his house, forgave 
his transgressions, and summoned him to the Court. He was reins¬ 
tated in his rank and regranted his old title; he also received various 
favours. After a few years he died. He looked like a military man, 
and was very touchy in respect of his position. He looked like an 
Indian born, and treated the leaders of the times on an equal footing. 

It is stated that when Emperor Muhammad Shah was issuing 
orders to Amir-ul-Umara Khan Dauran for the retention of his rank 
and title, the latter represented, that previously he had the title of 

1 According to Irvine he was given command of the Artillery in addition 
to the charge of jilaa (retinue), of, cit.^ p. 260. 

2 Of. cit., pp. 385, 386. 

3 Later Mughals, II, p. 78, 

^ Of. cit., p. 89. 
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Ghalib Jang, and now Sher Afgan Khan had been granted the title of 
*Izzat->ud>Daula Bahadur Ghalib Jang, and requested for the Emperor’s 
orders for distinguishing between the two. The Emperor said that 
he might be styled Safdar Jang. GhazI-ud-Din Khan who just that 
day made his obeisance, represented that the slave was in attendance, 
and ‘Izzat-ud-Daula was in the Court, orders might be issued for a 
combat by swords between the two. Whoever is victorious would be 
Ghalib Jang. The Emperor smiled and granted him the title of 
Gh alib Jang, and ‘Izzat-ud-Daula was styled Safdar Jang. 

(ITIMAD-UD-DAULAH MIRZA) GHIYATH BEG 
TEHRANI 
(Vol. I, pp. 127-134). 

He^ was the son of Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, whose nom-de- 
flume was Hijrl, and who at first was the Chief Minister of Tatar^ 
Sultan, son of Muhammad Khan^ Sharaf-ud-Din Oghli Taklu, 
the Beglar Begt of Khurasan. On becoming convinced of his ability 
and straightforwardness, he made over to him the charge of the chief 
minister of his office and all its affairs. On his death his son 
Qazaq I^an made the Khwaja his manager. When Qazaq Khan 
died, Shah Tahmasp SafavT became favourably inclined towards the 
Kh waja, and appointed him minister of Yezd for seven years. As he 
performed the duties of this office creditably, he was appointed minis¬ 
ter of Ispahan. He died in 984 A. H. (1576 A. D.); the chrono¬ 
gram being **Yake kam ze maladh Vuzra^'^ (one less from the asylum 

1 A detailed notice of fihiyaA Beg with valuable notes was published by 
Blochmann, A'm, I (2nd edn.), pp. 571-576. 

2 He is apparently the Beglar Begi of I^urasan who in accordance with 
the instructions of Shah Tahmasp, sent his nobles and couriers to welcome 
Humayun after he reached Farah, see Akharnama, Text, p. 213, Beveridge's 
translation, I, p. 432. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text, I, p. 206, translation, p. 418. 

4 Maladh Vuzra yields 985, and by deducting one the proper date 984 
is obtained. 
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of ministers: 984). His brothers were Khwaja Mirza Ahmad and 

Khwajgi j^waja. The first was the father of Mirza Amin the author 
of Haft Iqltm''. He was the headman (kaldntar) of Ray (Rhagas), 
and was in-charge of the Khdlsa (Exchequer) lands. He had a poetical 
vein. The Shah in his graciousness said: 

Verse 

Our Tehran! Mirza Ahmad 

Is our third after ^usrau and Khaqam. 

The second (Khwajgl Khwaja) was a master of eloquence. His 
son, IGiwaja Shapur was well known as a poet. The Khwaja 
(Muhammad Sharif) had two sons, Aqa Muhammad Tahir, whose 
nom-de-plume was WaslI, and Mirza Ghiyath-ud-Dln Muhammad 
alias Ghiyath Beg. He was married to the daughter^ of Mirza *Ala*- 
ud-Daulah Aqa Mulla. After his father’s death Ghiyath Beg as a 
result of unfortunate circumstances started for India as a fugitive 
with two sons, and a daughter^ On the journey his goods were 
plundered, and his condition at last became such that he had only 
two mules, which they had to ride by turns. When he reached 
Qandahar, another daughter Mihr-un-Nisa (the Sun of women) was 
born. Malik MasTid a trader, and the head of the caravan—who 
was known to Emperor Akbar—becoming acquainted with his condi¬ 
tion behaved towards him with kindness. When he arrived at 

1 Sec A, Muqtadir's Preface to the Asiatic Society's edaioii of Haft 
Iqlimy fasc. \, p. iii, where a short history of the family of the author inclu¬ 
ding Mirza Ghiyath Beg is given. The account of the work will be found on 
pp. iv, V. 

2 Her hame was Asmat Begam, vide Beni Prasad, History of fahangirt 
p. 320, and her accomplishments and good qualities arc detailed in T^zuk^i^ 
Jahdngiriy Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 216. She died in the i7ch 
year of the reign in 1621. 

3 KhafI i^an, I, p. 263, has two daughters and a son. The above 
account appears to be based on Muhammad Hadi’s preface to the Tuznk, see 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad's edition, p. 21. 
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Fathpur, he introduced Ghiyath Beg to the Emperor and succeeded 
in getting him appointed to an office under the Crown^. Gh iyath 
Beg by his good fortune and honesty reached the rank of 300, and 
in the 40th year was appointed Dtvan of Kabul. Later he attained 
the rank of 1,000, and was promoted to the office of Dlvan-i- 
Buyutat^. 

When Jahangir became the Emperor, he in the beginning of the 
reign gave Mirza GhiyaA Beg the title of I‘timad-ud-Daulah, and 
made him jointly responsible for the Dtvam with Mirza Jan Beg 
Vazir-ul-Mulk'^ In the year 1016 A.H. (1607 A.D.) his son 
Muhammad Sharif foolishly joined others in a plot to deliver Sultan 
Khusrau from the prison. The plot was soon discovered, and the 
secrets of the conspiracy fully unravelled. Emperor Jahangir capitally 
punished him and other conspirators'*. The Mirza was confined in 
the house of Diyanat Khan^, but was released on payment of a fine 
of two lacs of rupees. His daughter Mihr-un-Nisa, the wife of Sher 
Afgan IGian, after her husband had been killed, was brought to the 
court according to the Emperor’s orders. In consequence of his 
having fallen in love with her when he had seen her earlier, a project 
of marriage was mooted, as has been related in the account® of Sher 
Afgan Khan. She refused the overtures because of her husband’s 
murder, while the Emperor blamed her for the assassination of his 
foster-brother Qutb-ud-Din IGian^ by her husband, and made her 

1 Khafi Khan. I, pp. 263-265. 

2 This is mentioned in THZPtk-i-]ahangtrit Rogers & Beveridge’^ transla¬ 
tion, I, p. 22, where his name has been corrected to QlliyaA Beg instead of 
’Inayat Beg as in the text. Gjjiyarii Beg is not mentioned in Akbarnama. 

3 Price’s translation of the Memoirs^ p. 28. 

4 See Roger's & Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 122, 123, but the impri¬ 
sonment and imposition of fine on Ghiyath Beg are not mentioned. 

5 Probably Diyanat l^ian Qasim Beg, Maatjoir-uUUmara^ Text, II, pp. 
8, 9, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 4S3, 484. 

6 Maathir-Hl-Umara, Text, II, pp. 622-625, translation antea pp. 837-839. 

7 Maathir-nl^Umara, Text, III, pp. 66-68, translation antea pp. 555 - 557 . 
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over to his step-mother Salima Begam^* She passed some time in 
obscurity. At the New Year’s feast of the 6th year, 1020 A.H, 
(March, 1611 A.D.) the old feelings were revived as a result of the 
Emperor seeing her again, and the unfulfilled desire of old times 
developed more vigorously. He married her with all pomp. At 
first she was called Nur Mahal, and later Nur Jahan Begam^ As a 
result of this close connection l‘timad-ud-Daulah was appointed Prime 
Minister, and given the rank of 6,000 with 3,000 horse, and 
elevated with the grant of a flag and a drum. In the loth year, he 
was, as a special favour, permitted to sound his drums in the Presence, 
and so was raised above all the Amirs» In the i6th year 1031 A.H. 
(1622 A.D.) when the Emperor was proceeding to Kashmir for the 
second time, he halted in the district of Sibah‘\ and went by him- 
scIP to visit the fort of Kangra. Next day I‘timad-ud-Daulah fell 
ill, and his condition became critical. Nur Jahan B^gam became 
anxious about him, and consequently the Emperor returned with her 
to the residence of I‘timad-ud-Daulah. The latter was in the agonies 
of death, sometimes he lost his senses, and for a while recovered them. 
The Begam pointing towards the Emperor enquired of her father 
“Do you recognize him.” Ke even at this time recited a verse of 
Anwarl: 


1 Ruqayya Sultan Begam in Iqbalnama^ p. 5 ^ appears to be more 
correct. 

2 Muhammad Hadi’s preface to the TiizHk, Sir Saiyid Ahmad*s edition, 
p. 22, Iqbalnama^irnjahangirh pp. 55, 5 ^, and Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
pp. 176-182, for a detailed discussion of the contemporary sources. The 
marriage took place about the end of May, 1611, sec Beveridge^s note in 
Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit., I, p. 192. 

3 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of TazHk^i^Jah^ngiri, pp. 221, 222. 
Sibah is in the Sarkar Beth Jalandhar Duab, see ]arrett*s translation of A*in, 
II p. 317. 

4 The word is in the text, but according, to Tuzuk, he went 

with his special servants and attendants, see Rogers & Beveridge, of. 
cit., p. 222. 
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Verse 

Should one born blind be here. 

He would recognise His Majesty in the world-adorning^ brow. 

After two or three hours he died. Forty one persons®—his 
children and connections—received mourning dresses from the 
Emperor. 

Ftimad-ud-Daulah did not compose poetry, but he was a diligent 
student of the early poets. He was greatly skilled in elegant 
composition, and wrote in a bold and clear Shikasta hand. 
He was excellent company, and Emperor Jahangir used to say 
that his society was better than thousands oE carminatives. He 
also understood business, and was a good writer. He was a pleasant 
and even-tempered man, and did not cherish hatred even against his 
enemies. He was devoid of anger ; chains, imprisonment, whippings 
and abuses were not known in his establishment. It anyone deserving 
capital punishment appeared before him as a supplicant, or paid his 
respects to him for a week, he was pardoned. With all this, 
however, he was not self-indulgent. All his days were spent in 
looking into details and writing reports. While he was the Divan, 
the accounts department—which had been in arrears for a long time 
—was brought into order.^ 

Nur Jahan Begam in addition to her physical charms was 


1 See Rogers & Beveridge, op, cit., p. 222. According to the same 
source he died of a broken heart three months and twenty days after his 
wife. For an account of his tomb see Keene’s Guide to Agra, and A.C.L. 
Carlleyle, Arch, Surv, Report for 1871-72, Vol. IV, p. (1874), and Beni 
Prasad, op, cit., pp. 321, 322. 

2 Tuzuk has 41 children and dependants and 12 of his servants, vide 
Rogers & Beveridge, op. cit., p. 223. 

3 Sec Rogers & Beveridge, op, cit,, p. 222, Beni Prasad, op, cit,, p. 173 
and Iqhalnama-i-]ahdngiri, p. 55 * Also see Beni Prasad’s interesting paper on 
Nur Jahan etc. in Proc. Indian Historical Records Commission^ IV, pp*. 19-^5 
(Calcutta, 1922). 
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possessed of many mcncal excellencies. She was the unique of the 
age for her quick understanding, good sense, penetration and tact. 
The Emperor used to say that until she came to his house, he had 
not understood domestic pleasures or the spirituality of marriage. 
She invented or designed several ornamentations for dress and 
jewellery which are still prevalent in India. For instance dtidamt 
(flowered muslin) for dress, fanchtolia for veils, badla (silver thread) 
and kindrd (silver-thread lace), ^attar (perfumes), rose perfume known 
as the *Attar-i-Jahdngirtf and silvery carpet {farash chandam) were 
all her^ innovations. She exercised such influence over Emperor 
Jahangir that except for the name of Emperor he exercised no powers. 
He frequently remarked that he had presented the kingdom to Nur 
Jahan, and required nothing more than a set of wine and half a ser 
of meat for himself. In fact, except^ for the Khutba not having 
been read in her name, she exercised all the prerogatives of royalty, 
so much so that she sat in the jhardka (the latticed window), and 
received the respects of the officers. Coins were struck in her name. 

Verse 

By order of Shah Jahangir gold was adorned 
A hundredfold by the name of Nur Jahan the Queen Begam. 

TheTughrd^ (royal grant) decrees also bore the following; “The 
order of the exalted lady of the sublime couch Nur Jahan Padshah 
Begam”. The estates assigned to her corresponded to the rank of 
30,000. It is stated that the fiefs of her relations {silsila) amounted 
to half the estates of the kingdom. All relatives and connections 
of the family, even to slaves and eunuchs received the ranks of Khans 
and TarHians. An old female servant^ named Dal Dilaram, who 

1 Sec Blochmann, of cit.t p. 574, j^afi ^an, I, p. 274 and Beni Prasad, 
of. cit,^ p. 183. Apparently her mother also had a share in introducing these 
novelties. 

2 Iqbalnama-i'Jahangirl, p, 56. 3 Sec Wilson's Glossary^ p. 526. 

4 Text has hira kantz» but fir kaniz of Iqhalnama, p. 56 seems more 

correct. Her seal appeared on grants to women. 
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had been the B?gam*s nurse, became the Mistress oi the women 
{SadH-Anat^ in place of Haji KSka^. 

Verse 

Your kith and kin arc glorified because of you, and flourish ; 

Because of the beauty of one, the whole family is glorified. 

The B^gam was also generous in rewards and charity. It is 
stated that on the days when she went to the baths, her fixed expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 3,000. She had collected in the palace numerous 
female servants aged from twelve to forty, and she married them to 
Ahedts (gentlemen troopers) and chelas (pages). But though women 
arc possessed of many charming qualities, yet in essence of their 
natures they are beings who have been created with a defective 
understanding. With all her good qualities she became at last the 
leaven^ of confusion, and trouble for India. Having given in 
marriage her daughter by Sher Afgan Khan to Prince Shariyar the 
younger son of Emperor Jahangir, she designed to raise him to power. 
And she so alienated Emperor Jahangir’s mind against the legitimate 
heir to the State, who was the Prince of high Destiny, Shah Jahan, 
that it resulted in raising armies, murder and destruction, and a great 
deal of the country was ravished by the flood of devastation. As, 
however. Fate had decreed that the throne of Caliphate be adorned 
by Sahib Qiran ThanI (Shah Jahan), her useless efforts were not 
crowned with success. After Shah Jahan’s accession he granted her 
an allowance of two lacs of rupees a year. It is stated that after the 
death of Emperor Jahangir she wore nothing but white [safld i. e., 
plain, uncoloured clothes), and never voluntarily joined any joyful 
assemblies. In the igth year of the reign, 1055 A.H. (1645 

1 Haji K5ka is also mentioned in Akharnama, Text, III, p. 656, Beve¬ 
ridge’s translation. III, p, 1006, note i. Also see Tuzuk, text, p. 22 and 
Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 46. 

2 This paragraph is taken from Iqhalnama, p. 56, and Muhammad 
Hadi’s preface p. 21, with minor changes. 
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she died at Lahore aged 72' years, and was buried in the tomb 
• which she had erected herself near the mausoleum of Emperor 
Jahangir. The Begam was also poetically inclined, and her nom-de- 
fltitne was Makhft^ (concealed). The following verses are by her: — 

Verses 

I give not my heart to form (sfirat) if the disposition {sJrat) 

be unknown, 

I am a slave of (divine) love, and know 72 creeds. 

O ascetic ! cast not the terrors of the judgment-day into 

our heart, 

We have lived through the terrors of separation and so can 

visualize the day of judgment. 

(SAIYID) ‘IZZAT KHAN ‘ABDUK RAZZAQ GILANI 
(Vol. II. p. 475). 

At first he was in the service of Muhammad Dara Shikoh. In 
the 30th year of Emperor Shah Jahan^s reign he was, at the request 
of the said Prince, granted the title of ^Izzat ^an"*, and appointed 
Governor of the province of Multan. In the 31 st year^ he was given 
charge of the capital city of Lahore in succession to Bahadur Khan. 
When Dara Shikoh after his defeat by Emperor Aurangzlb near 
Akbarabad (Agra) fled to Lahore, and being unable to maintain him¬ 
self there went off to Multan, ‘Izzat ^an also accompanied him. 
When the said Prince losing courage started for Bhakkar, ‘Izzat Khan 
separated from him, and on the arrival of Aurangib’s forces took up 
service under him. He was exalted by appointment to the rank of 

1 Nur Jahan died on 29th Shawwal, 1055 A.H. (i8th December, 1645 
A.D.), see Badshahnama, II, p. 475. 

2 This was also the nom^de-plume of other Mughal royal ladies, such 
Salima Sultan Begam and Zeb-un-Nisa Begam, who composed poems. 

3 "Amal Sdlih, III, pp. 231, 232. 

4 Op. cit,, pp. 266, 267. 


as 
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3,000^ with 500 horse. He was in attendance on the royal stirrups 
in the battle with Muhammad Shuja*. In the 4th year he was 
honoured by appointment at Faujdar of Bbakkar in succession to 
Sanjar Khan. In the loth year he was appointed Governor® of 
Tatta (Sindh) on the death of Ghadanfar Khan, and his rank was 
advanced to 3,500 foot with 2,000 horse. It has not been possible 
to trace his later history. 


1 In *Alamgirnama, p. 302, his new rank is given as 3,000 with 700 horse. 

2 On p. 341 of *Alamgirnama it is noted that he was appointed Faujdar 
of Baharaich, and on p. 593 Sa‘id i£han was appointed his successor there. His 
appointment as Governor of Tatta in succession to ^adanfar Khan is recorded 
on p. 1048. 
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INDEX OF NAMES ARRANGED AS IN THE THREE 
VOLUMES OF THE TEXT WITH THE CORRES¬ 
PONDING NUMBERS AND PAGES IN THE 
TWO VOLUMES OF THE TRANSLATION 

MAATHIR-UL-UMARA, TEXT. Vol. I 

1. Isina‘il Beg Duldr, jQ, Text I, No. i, pp. 64, 65; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 284, p. 701. 

2. 1 ‘tibar Khan Nazir, jQ, Text I, No. 2, p. 65; Translation I, 

No. 289, p. 705. 

3. Afzal Khan, Text I, No. 3, pp. 65, 67; Translation I, 

No. 44, pp. 148, 149. 

4. Adham Khan Koka, Text, No. 4, pp. 67 73; Translation I, 

No. 43. pp. 145-148. 

5. Ashraf Khan Mir Munshl, Text I, No. 4, pp. 73-75; 

Translation I, No. 101, pp. 301, 302. 

6. Ibrahim Khan Ozbeg, Q, Text I, No. 6 pp. 75-77; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 258, pp. 659, 660. 

7. (Asaf Khan I^waja) ‘Abdu-I-Majid of Herat, Text I, No. 7, 

pp. 77-83; Translation I, No. 8, pp. 36-40 

8. Iskandar Khan Ozbeg, Text I, No. 8, pp. 84-87; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 279, pp. 691, 692. 

9. Ulugh Khan, Abysinnian, Q, Text I, No. 9^ p. 87; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 695, p. 970. 

10. Ftimad Khan Khwajasara, Text 1 , No. 10, pp. 88-90; 

Translation I, No. 291, pp. 708, 709. 

11. Asaf l^an f^waja Ghiyasu-d-Dln ‘All Qazwlnl, Text I, 

No. II, pp. 90-93; Translation I, No. 96, pp. 280-282. 

12. Ftiniad Khan Gujarati, Text I, No. 12, pp. 93-100; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 290, pp. 705-708. 

13. (Amir) Fath Ullah ShirazI, Text I, No. 13, pp. 100-105; 

Translation I, No. 193, pp. 543-54^* 
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14. Isaia‘Il Khan Dhud-Qadr, Text I, No. 14, pp, 105-107; 

Translation I, No. 287, pp. 703*704. 

15. Asaf Khan Mlrza Qiwamu-d-Dln Ja‘afar Beg, Text I, No. 15, 

pp. 107-115; Translation I, No. 97, pp. 282-287. 

16. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Afzal pyian (Shaikh), Text I, No, 16, pp. 

115-117 ; Translation I, No. 17, pp. 66, 67. 

17. Islam Khan ChishtI Faruqi, Text I, No. 17, pp. 118-120; 

Translation I, No. 280, pp. 692, 693. 

18. Abu-l-Fath K. Deccan! and an account of the Mahdavi 

Religion^ Text I, No. 18, pp. 120-125; Translation I, 
No. 33, pp. I 13-117. 

19. Ahmed Beg Khan Kabuli, Text I, No. 19, pp. 126, 127; 

Translation I, No. 48, pp. 156, 157, 

20. I‘timad-ud-Daulah Mlrza) Ghiyath Beg Tehran!, Text I, 

No. 20, pp. 127-134; Translation II, No. 733, pp. 
1072-1079. 

21. Ftibar l^an ^wajasara, Q, Text I, No. 21, pp. 134, 135; 

Translation I, No. 288, pp. 704, 705. 

22. Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang, Text I, No. 22, pp. 135*139; 

Translation I, No. 257, pp. 657-639, 

23. Asad Khan Mamurl, Text I, No. 23, pp. 140-142; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 93, pp. 269, 270. 

24. Odaj! Ram, Text I, No. 24, pp. 142-145; Translation II, 

No. 694, pp. 967-969. 

25. Afzal Khan ‘Allam! Mulla Shukrullah Shlrazi, Text I, No, 

25, pp. 145-151; Translation I, No. 45, pp. 149-153. 

26. (Ikhlas KhanJ Husain Beg, jQ, Text I, No. 26, p. 151; 

Translation I, No. 246, p. 639. 

27. Asaf Khan known as Asaf Jahl, Text I, No. 27, pp, 151- 

160; Translation I, No. 98, pp, 287-295. 

28. Ihtimam KJian, Q, Text I, No. 28, pp. 160-162; Transla¬ 
tion I, No. 261, pp. 663, 664. 

Islam Khan Mashhad!, Text I, No. 29, pp, 162-167; 
Translation I, No. 281, pp. 694-696. 


29. 
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30. Asalat Khan Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hadi, Text I, No. 33. pp. 167- 

172; Translation I, No. 99, pp. 295-299. 

31. (Mir) Abu-l-Baqa Amir Khan, Text I, No. 31, pp. 172-174; 

Translation I, No. 30, pp. 105, 106, 

32. A*zTm Khan Mir Muhammad Baqir, otherwise Iradat Khan 

Text I, No. 32, pp. 174-180; Translation I, No. 109, 

pp. 3»5-3'9- 

33. Btiqad Khan Mirza Shahpilr, Text I, No. 33, pp. 180-182; 

Translation I, No. 293, pp. 210-212. 

34. Allah Yar Khan, Text I, No. 34, pp. 182-185; Translation I, 

No. 74, pp. 210 212. 

33. Ahmad Khan NiyazI, Text I, No. 35, pp. 185-188; Transla¬ 
tion I, No. 53, pp. 167, 168. 

36. Atish K. Hab^^T, Q, Text I, No. 36, pp. 188, 189; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 105, p. 305. 

37. Allah Quit Khan Uzbeg, Text I, No. 37, pp. 189-191; 

Translation I, No. 72, pp. 208-210, 

38. Alif Khan Aman Beg, Text I, No. 38, pp. 191-194; 

Translation I, No, 70, pp. 204, 205. 

39. Ahmad Beg Khan, Text I, No. 39, pp. 194, 195; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 47, pp. 155, 156. 

40. Ozbeg Beg Khan Nadhar Bahadur, Text I, No. 40. pp, 

195-198; Translation II, No. 696, pp. 970-972. 

41. Ikhlas Khan Shaikh Ilahdiya, Text I, No. 41, pp. 198, 199; 

Translation I, No. 264, pp. 666, 667. 

42. Iftikhar Khan Khwaja Abiil Baqa, Text I, No. 42, pp. 200- 

203; Translation 1 , No. 259, pp. 660-662. 

43. Iradat ^an Mir Ishaq, Text I, No. 43, pp. 203-206; 

Translation I No. 273, pp. 683-684. 

44. Ashraf Khan Khwaja BarWiurdar, Q, Text I, No.44, pp. 206, 

207; Translation I, No. 102, pp. 302, 303. 

45. IlahwardI Khan, Text I, No. 45, pp. 207-215; Translation I, 

No. 266, pp, 668-672. 
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46. (Ikram Khan> Saiyid) Hasan, Q, Text I, No. 46, pp. 215, 

216; Translation I, No. 232, p. 615. 

47. Allah Yar K. Mir Tuzak etc., Q, Text I, No. ^7, pp. 216, 

217; Translation I, No. 74, p. 212. 
ij8. Islam Khan Mlt Diya-ud-Dln Husain BadaWishT, Text I, No. 

48, pp. 217-220; Translation I, No. 282, pp. 696-69S. 

49. (Ihtisham K. Ikhlas K. Shaikh) Farid Fathpurl, Q, Text I, No. 

49, pp. 220-222; Translation I, No. 185, pp. 520, 522. 

50. Asalat Khan Mirza Muhnimad, Text 1 , No. 50, pp. 222- 

225; Translation I, No. 100, pp. 299-301. 

51. ‘Abdu-l-QawI (Ftimad K. Shaikh), Text I^ No. 51, pp. 225- 

229; Translation I, No. ii, pp. 44-48. 

52. IlahwardI Khan, Text I, No. 52, pp. 229-232; Translation I. 

No. 267, pp. 672, 673. 

53. (Ftiqad K. Mirza) Bahman Yar, Text I, No. 53, pp. 232- 

234; Translation I, No. 121, pp. 354, 355. 

54. *Abdu-l-Wahab Aqziud-Qazat QazI, Text I, No. 54, pp. 

235-241; Translation I, No. 21, pp, 73-79* 

55. Islam Khan RumI, Text I, No. 55, pp. 241-247; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 283, pp. 698-701. 

56. A*zim K. Koka, Text I, No. 56, pp. 247-252; Translation I, 

No. 108, pp. 311-314. 

57. Iftikhar Khan Sultan Husain, Text I, No. 57, pp. 252-255; 

Translation I, No. 260, pp. 662, 663. 

58. Atish Khan Jan Beg, jQ, Text I, No. 58, pp. 255-258; 

Translation I, No. 106, pp. 305-308. 

59. Amanat K. Mirak M‘uInu-d-Dln Ahmad, Text I, No. 59, 

pp. 258-268; Translation I, No. 77, pp. 221-230. 

60. Iraj Khan, Text I, No. 60, pp. 268-272; Translation I, No. 

274, pp. 685-687. 

61. Ashraf K. Mir Muhammad Ashraf, Text I, No. 61, pp. 272- 

274; Translation I, No. 103, pp. 303, 304. 

62. Aghr (A^uz) l^an Pir Muhammad, Text I, No. 62, 

pp. 274-277; Translation I, No. 46, pp. 153-155. 
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63. Arslan ^an Q, Text I, No. 63, p. 277; Translation I, No. 

92, pp. 268, 269. 

64. Amir ^an Mir Miran, Text I, No. 64, pp. 277-287; 

Translation I, No. 84, pp. 246-253. 

65. Amanat IGian The 2nd, Text I, No. 65, pp. 287-290; 

Translation I, No. 78, pp. 230-232. 

66. Irshad Khan Mir Abul-‘Ala, Q, Text I, No. 66, pp. 290, 

291; Translation I, No. 275, p. 687. 

67. Isma‘Il Kiian Makha, jQ, Text I, No. 67, pp. 291, 292; 

Translation I, No. 286, pp. 702, 703. 

68. Abu Nasr Khan son of Shaista j^an, Text I, No. 68, pp. 

292, 293; Translation I, No. 40, p. 140. 

69. Aman Ullah Khan, Text I, No. 69, pp. 293 295; Transla¬ 

tion 1 , No. 76, pp. 219-221. 

70. Ibrahim Khan, Text I, No. 70, pp. 295-301; Translation I, 

No. 256, pp. 653-657. 

71. Ahsan Khan Sultan Hasan, Q, Text I, No. 71, pp. 301-303; 

Translation I, No. 55, pp. 170-172. 

72. Amir Khan SindhI. Text I, No. 72, pp. 703-710; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 55, pp. 170-172. 

73. Asad Khan Asafu-d-Daula-Jamla-al-MuIk, Text I. No. 73, 

pp. 310-321; Translation I, No. 94, pp. 270-279* 

74. (Amlr-ul-Umara, Saiyid) Husain ‘All Khan. Text I, No. 74, 

pp. 321-338; Translation I, No. 245, pp. 628-639. 

75. I‘tiqad Khan Farrukh-Shahl, Text I No. 75, pp. 339*346; 

Translation I, No. 292, pp. 709-714. 

76. (I‘timad-ud-Daiilh) Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahaddur, 

Q, Text I, No. 76, pp. 346.350; Translation II, No. 
404, pp. 116117. 

77. Iklilas Khan Ihhlas KSsh, jQ, Text I, No. 77, pp. 350*352 ; 

Translation I, No. 263, pp. 665, 666. 

78. Amin K. DcccanI, Text I, No. 78, pp. 352-357 ; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 80, pp. 236-240. 
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79. Amlnu-d-Daulah Aininu-d-Dln ^an Bahadur Samball, Q, 

Text I, No. 79, pp. 357, 358 ; Translation I, No. 81, 
pp. 240. 241. 

80. (Btimad-ud.Daulah) Qamar-'ud-Din Khan Bahadur, Q* Text I, 

No. 80, pp. 358-361 ; Translation II, No. 509, pp. 
488-491. 

81. (Amiru-I-Umara) GhazIu-d-Din K. Bahadur Flruz Jang, Q, 

Text I, No. 81, pp. 36 1, 362 ; Translation I, No. 217, 
pp. 592,563. 

82. Abul Khair K. Bahadur Imam Jang, Text I, No. 82, pp. 

363 365 ; Translation I, No. 36, pp. 131, 132. 

83. Abu-I-Mansfir K. Bahadur Safdar Jang, jQ, Text I, No. 83, 

pp.365-368 ; Translation I, No. 32, pp. 137-140. 

84. Asafu-d-Daula Anilru-l-Mamalik, Q, Text I, No. 84, pp. 

368, 369 ; Translation I, No. 95, pp.279, 280. 

85. Isma‘il Khan Bahadur Pam, jQ, Text I, No. 85, pp. 370, 

371 ; Translation I, No. 285, pp. 701, 702. 

V ’ 

1. Bairam Khan ^an l^anan. Text I, No. 86, pp. 371-384 ; 

Translation I, No. 124, pp. 368-378. 

2. Bahadur IGian ShaibanT, Text I, No. 87, pp. 384-387 ; 

Translation I, No. 117, pp. 348-350. 

3. Baz Bahadur, Text I, No. 88, pp. 387-391 ; Translation I, 

No. 134, pp. 394*396. 

4. Baba lOian Qaqshal, Text I, No. 89, pp. 391*393 ; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 113, pp. 335*337. 

5. Bahadur, Q, Text 1, No. 90, pp. 393, 394 ; Translation 

I, No. 114,, p. 337. 

6. BaqI Muhammad Khan. jQ, Text I, No. 91, p. 394; 

Translation I, No. 129, pp. 384, 385. 

7. Payinda Khan Mughal, Q, Text I, No. 92, pp. 396; 

Translation II, No. 502, pp. 473, 474. 
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8. Peshtau Kban, Q, Text I, No. 93, pp, 396-398 ; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 503, pp. 475-^77. 

9. Bahaduru-l-Mulk, Q, Text I, No. 94, p. 398 ; Translation 

I, No. 118, p. 350. 

10. Bairatn Beg Turkaman, Text I, No. 95, pp. 399, 400; 

Translation I, No. 125, pp. 378, 379. 

11. Bahadur K. Uzbeg, Q, Text I, No. 96, pp. 400, 401; 

Translation I, No. 119, p. 351. 

12. Beglur Khan Text I, No. 97, pp. 401-404 ; Translation I, 

No. 136, pp. 399-401. 

13 Balju Qiilij Shamshar Khan, Q, Text I, No. 91, pp. 404, 
405 ; Translation I, No. 126, pp. 379, 380. 

14. Bebadal Khan Saidai GilanI, Text I, No. 99, pp. 405-408; 

Translation I, No. 135, pp. 396-399. 

15. Baqir K. Najm SanI, Text I, No. 100, pp. 408-412; 

Translation I, No. 130, pp. 315-388. 
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pp. 774, 775 ; Translation I, No, 355, pp. 826, 827. 
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34. ‘Abdur^Rahim Khan (Khwaja), jQ, Text I, No. 205, pp. 792, 
793; Translation I, No 16, pp. 65, 66. 

35* Zaman Shaiyi Nizam, Text I, No. 206, pp. 794“798; 

Translation I, No. 342^ pp. 809-811, 
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lation I, No. 170, pp. 483, 484. 
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No. 174, pp. 487-490. 
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1. Dhulqadar Khaii Turkaman, Text II, No. 22, pp, 84, 85; 

Translation II, No, 725, pp. 1049, 1050 
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9. Saf Shikan IGian Mir Sadr-ud-Din, Q, Text II, No. 229, pp. 
746, 747; Translation II, No. 581, pp. 669-671. 

i. (Diya’-ud-Daulah) Muhammad Hafiz, Q, Text II, No. 230, 
pp. 748, 749; Translation II, No. 413, pp. 135, 136. 

L 

1. Taiyib Khwaja JuibiitI, Text 11 , No. 231, pp. 750, 751; 

Translation 11 , No, 691, pp. 964, 965. 

2. Tahir Khan, Q, Text 11, No. 232, pp. 751-754; Transl.i- 

tion 11 , No. 690, pp. 962-964. 

1. Zafar Khan, Q, Text II, No. 233, pp« 755. 756; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 715, pp, 1013, 1014, 

2. Zahar Khan Khwaja Ahsan Ullah, Q, Text II, No. 234, pp. 

756-763; Translation II, No. 716, pp. 1014-1020. 

e 

1. ‘All Qull K. o£ Andrab, Q, Text II, No. 235, p. 764; Trans¬ 

lation I, No, 67, p. 196. 

2. ‘Abdullah K. Uzbeg, Text II, No. 236, pp. 764-769; Trans¬ 

lation I, No. 25, pp. 82-84. 

3. ‘Abdu-I-Matlib Khan, Q, Text II, No. 237, pp. 769-771; 

Translation I, No. 9, pp. 40* 4 ^’ 

4. ‘Arab Bahadur, Text II, No. 238, pp. 771-773; Translation 

I, No. 90, pp. 266-268. 

5. .‘All M.irdan Bahadur, Q, Text II, No. 139, pp. 773-775; 

Translation I, No. 63, pp. 185, 186. 

6. ‘Izzat Mian Khwaja Baba, Q, Text II, No. 240, pp, 775, 
776; Translation I, No. 295, pp. 716, 717* 

‘Iwad Khan Qaqshal, Q, Text II, No. 241, pp, 776, 777; 
Translation I, No. 294, p. 716. 
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Translation I, No. 29, pp. 97^105. 

9. ‘Aziz Ullah Khan. Q, Text II, No. 243, pp. 789-790; 

Translation I, No. iii, pp. 334, 335. 

10. ‘Aqil Kh an ‘Inayat Ullah, Text II, No. 244, pp. 790-792; 

Translation I, No. 86, pp. 259-261. 

11. ‘Abdii-r-Rahim Beg Ozbeg, jQ, Text II, No. 245, pp. 793, 

794; Translation I, No. 12, pp. 48, 49. 

12. ‘Arab Khan, Q, Text II, No. 246, pp. 794, 795; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 91, p. 268. 

13. ‘All Mardan K. AmIru-l-Umara, Text II, No. 247, pp. 795- 

807; Translation I, No. 64, pp. 186-194, 

14. ‘Abdullah Khan Sa‘Td Khan, Q* Text II, No, 248, pp. 807, 

808; Translation I, No. 24, pp. 81, 82, 

15. ‘Askar Khan Najm SanI, Text II, No. 249, p. 809; 

Translation I, No. 104, pp. 304, 305. 

16. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Sultan, Q, Text II, No. 250, pp. 809-812; 

Translation 1 , No. 18, pp. 68-70. 

17. ‘Abdu-r-RahIni Khan, Q, Text II, No. 251, pp. 812, 813; 

Translation I, No. 15, p. 65. 

18. ‘Inayat Khan, Text II, No. 252, pp. 813-818; Translation I, 

No. 270, pp. 678-680. 

19. ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq K. Lari, Q, Text II, No. 253, pp. 818-821; 

Translation I, No. 19, pp. 70, 71. 

20. ‘Aqil K. Mir ‘AskarT, Q, Text II, No. 254, pp. 821-823; 

Translation I, No. 89, pp. 264-266. 

21. ‘Aziz Ullah Khan, Q, Text II, No. 255, pp. 823, 824; 

Translation I, No. 112, p. 335. 

22. ‘All Madan K. of Haidarabad, Q, Text II, No. 256, pp. 

824, 825; Translation I, No. 65, p. 194. 

23. ‘Isa ^an Mabln, Text II, No. 257, pp. 825-828; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 276, pp. 687 689. 

24. ‘Inayat Ullah Khan, Q, Text II, No. 258, pp. 828-832; 

Translation I, No. 271, pp, 680-682. 
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25. ‘Azclu-cl-Daula Iwaz K. Bahadur Qaswara Jang, Q, Text II, 

No. 259, pp. 832-836; Translation I, No. 107, pp. 
308-311. 

26. ‘Abdu-l-‘AzIz IGian Bahadur, Q, Text II, No. 260, pp. 836- 

839; Translation I, No. 5, pp. 33, 3^. 

27. (‘Umdat-ul-Mulk) Amir Khan Mir Isluici, Q, Text II, No. 

261, pp. 839-8 <ji; Translation II, No. 728, pp. 1063- 
1065. 

28. ‘All Muhammad K. Rohilla, Q, Text II, No. 262, pp. 841- 

843; Translation I, No. 66, pp. 194-196. 

29. ‘Alivcrdi Khan Mirza Bandl, Q, Text II, No. 263, pp. 843- 

847; Translation I, No. 71, pp. 205-208. 

30. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, Q, Text II, No. 264, pp. 847-856; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 269, pp. 674-678. 

% 

t 

GhazI Khiin Badaldi^T, Text II, No. 265, pp. 857-862; 
Translation I, No. 215, pp. 533-587. 

2. Ghairac Khan, Text II, No. 266, pp. 863-865; Translation I, 

No. 210, pp. 576, 577. 

3. Ghalib Khan Bijapurl, Q, Text II, No. 267, p. 865; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 212, pp. 579, 580. 

4* Ghazanfar ^an, Text II, No. 268, pp. 866 - 368 ; Transla¬ 
tion I, No. 213, pp, 580-582. 

5. Ghairat Khan Muhammad Ibrahim, Q, Text II, No. 269, 

pp. 869-872; Translation I, No. 211, pp. 577-579. 

6. GhazI-ud-Din K, Bahadur Flruz Jang, Text II, No. 270, 

pp. 872-879; Translation I, No. 216, pp. 537-592. 

7» Ghazi ud-Din [Gian Bahadur Ghalib Jang, Q, Text II, No. 
271, pp. 879.882; Translation II, No. 732, pp. 1070- 
1072. 
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1. Fiuhat Khan, Q, Text III, No. i, pp. 1-3; Tranilation I, 

No. 184, pp. 519, 520. 

2. Path Khan. Text 111 , No. 2, pp. 3-10; Translation I, No. 

190, pp. 532-536. 

3. Fedai Khan, Text III, No. 3, pp. 10-12; Translation I, No. 

200, pp. 558, 559. 

4. Fedai Khan, Text III, No. pp, 12-18; Translation I, No. 

201, pp. 559-563. 

5. Fazil Khan, Text III, No. 5, pp. 18-21; Translation I, No. 

195, pp. 548-550. 

6. Firuz K. the eunuch, Q, Text III, No. 6, pp. 21, 22; Trans¬ 

lation I, No. 202, pp. 564, 565. 

7. Fath Jang K. Rohilla, Text III, No. 7, pp. 22-26; Transla* 

tion I, No. i8g, pp. 529-532. 

8. Fakhir Khan, Q, Text III, No. 8, pp. 26-28; Translation I, 

No. 183, pp. 518, 519. 

9. Faiz Ullah IGian, Text III, No. 9, pp. 28-30; Translation I, 

No. 181, pp. 512, 513. ' 

10. Fath Jang Khan Mlyana, Text III, No. 10, pp. 30-32; Trans¬ 

lation I, No. 188, pp. 528, 529. 

11. Fazil Khan §haikh Makhduni Sadr, Text III, No. 11, pp. 

32, 33; Translation I, No. 198, p. 556. 

12. Fedai Khan Muhamed Salih, Q, Text III, No. 12, pp. 33, 34; 

Translation I, No. 202, pp. 563, 564. 

13. Fazil Khan Burhan-ud-Din, Text III, No. 13, pp. 34-38; 

Translation I, No. 197, pp. 553-555* 

14. Fazall Khan Mir HadI, Text III, No. 14, pp. 38-40; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 194, pp. 546-548. 

15. Fath Ullah Khan Bahadur ‘Alamglrshahl, Text 111 , No. 15, 

pp. 40-47; Translation I, No. 192, pp. 537'542. 
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1. Qara Bahadur Khan, Q, Text 111 , No. 16, pp. 48-50; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 510, pp. 492, 493. 

2. Qasim Muhammad F^an oE Nishapur, Q, Text 111, No. 17, 

pp. 50-52; Translation II, No. 519, pp. 5i5» 516. 

3. Qutluq Qadam Khan Qarawal, jQ, Text 111, No. 18, pp. 52, 

53; Translation II, No. 535, pp 557, 558. 

4. Qamar ^an, Q, Text 111, No. 19, pp. 53, 5^^; Translation II, 

No. 508, pp. 487, 488. 

5. Qiya j^an Gung, Text HI, No. 20, pp. 54-56; Translation 11, 
No. 525, pp, 530. 531. 

6. Qutb-ud-Dm I^an, Text Ill, No. 21, pp* 56-59; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 531, pp. 545-54^^. 

7. Qasim ‘Air Khan, Q, Text 111 , No. 22, pp. 59-61; Transla¬ 

tion 11 , No. 512, pp. 495, 496. 

8. Quraish Sultan of Kashghar, Text 111 , No. 23, pp, 61, 62; 

Translation II, No. 530^ pp. 544, 545. 

9. Qasim Khan Mir Bahr, Text 111 , No. 24, pp. 62-66; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 518, pp. 511-514. 

10. Qutb-ud-Din Khan ShaiWi I^uban, Text 111 , No. 25, pp. 

66-68; Translation II, No. 534, pp. 555-557. 

11. Qullj Khan AndjariT, Text 111 , No. 26, pp. 69-74; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 527, pp. 534*'539. 

12. Qasim Khan Mir ‘Abdul Qasim Namakhi, Text 111 , No. 27, 

pp. 74-78; Translation II, No. 517, pp. 508-511. 

13. Qasim ^an I, Text 111 , No. 28, pp. 78-82; Translation II, 

No. 513, pp. 497-500. 

14. Qibchaq Khan Aman Beg Shaqqawal, Text 111 , No. 29, pp. 

82-85; Translation II, No. 523, pp. 524-526. 

15. Qazalbash Khan Afshar, Q, Text 111 , No. 30, pp. 85-87; 

Translation II, No. 521, pp. 521-523. 

16. Qazaq Khan Baql Beg Ozbeg, Text 111 , No. 31, pp. 88, 89; 

Translation II, No, 522, pp. 523, 524. 
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17. (QadI) Muhammad Aslam, Text 111 , No. 32, pp. 85-92; 

Translation II, No. 407, pp. 123-123. 

18. Qullj ^an Turanl, Text 111 , No. 33, pp. 92-95; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 529, pp. 341-544. 

19. Qasim Khan II, Text 111 , No. 34, pp. 93*99; Translation II, 

No. 514, pp. 500-503. 

20. Qubad IGian Mir Akh 5 r, Text 111 , No. 35, pp. 99-102; 

Translation II, No. 526, pp. 531-534. 

21. Qutb-ud-Din Khan Khweshgl I. Text 111 , No. 36, pp. 102- 

ro8; Translation II, No. 535, pp. 548-552. 

22. Qawam-ud-Din Khan of Ispahan, Text 111 , No. 37, pp. 109 

115; Translation II, No. 520, pp. 516-521. 

23. Qil'adar Khan. Text 111 , No. 38, pp. 115-120; Translation II, 

No. 524, pp. 526-529. 

24. Qulli Khan Khwaia ‘Abid. Text 111 , No. 39, pp. 120-123; 

Translation II, No. 528, pp, 539-541. 

25. Qasim Khan Karmani, Text 111 , No. 40, pp. 123-126; Trans¬ 

lation II, No. 516, pp. 505-507. 

26. Outb-ud-Din Khin Khweshgl II, Text 111 , No. 41, pp. 126- 

130; Translation II, No. 533, pp. 552-555. 

27. (Qutb-ul-Mulk Saiyid) ‘Abdullah Khan, Text 111 , No. 42,* 

pp. 130-140; Translation II, No. 727, pp. 1055-1063. 

28. Qadir Dad Khan Bahadur, Q, Text 111 , No. 43, pp. 140, 

141; Translation II, No. 507, pp. 486, 487. 

29. (Outb-ud-Daula) Muhammad Anwar Khan Bahadur, Text 111 , 

No. 44, pp. i4i-i43;Translation II, No. 406, pp, 122,123. 

v-r 

1. Kamal ^an Gakkhar, Text III, No. 45, pp. 144-148; 

Translation I, No. 327, pp. 758-760. 

2. Kakar ‘All Khan, Q, Text III, No. 46, pp. 148, 149; 

Translation I, No. 325, pp. 757, 758. 

I. The page heading on pp. 1057-1062 of the translation is erroneously 
printed as Abdul Ahad Khan instead of Abdullah Khan. 
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2* (Kunwar) Jagat Singh, Text III, No. pp, 149, 150; 
Translation I, No. pp* 7^5i 726. 

4. Kishan Singh Rathor, Text III, No. 48, pp. 150-152; 

Translation I, No. 358, pp. 829, 830. 

5. Kakar |^an or Khan Jahan Kakar, Text III, No. 49, pp. 

15^* 153* Translation I, No. 325, pp. 757, 758. 

6. Kartalab Khan, Q, Text III, No. 50, pp. 153, i54*» Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 331, p. 766. 

7. Gang ‘All ^an ‘Abdulla Beg, Q, Text 111 , No. 51, p. 135; 

Translation I, No. 207, p. 572. 

8. Kirat Singh, Text 111 , No. 52, pp. 156-158; Translation I, 

No. 356, pp. 827-828. 

9. Kamgar Khan, Q, Text 111 , No. 53, pp. 159, 160; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 328, pp. 760, 761. 

J 

1. Lashkar Khan, Text 111 , No. 54, pp. 161-163; Translation I, 

No. 359, pp. 830, 831. 

2. Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan Mashhadi, Text 111 , No. 55, pp. 

163-168; Translation I, No. 360, pp. 831-834. 

3. Lashkar Khan, otherwise Jan Nithar Khan, Text 111 , No. 56, 

pp. 168-171; Translation I, No. 361, pp, 834, 835. 

4. Lutf Ullah Khan, Text 111 , No. 57, pp* ^7i-*77'» Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 364, pp. 837-840. 

5. Lutf Ullah Khan Sadiq, Text 111 , No. 58, pp. 177, 178; 

Translation I, No. 365, p. 840. 

r 

1. Musahib Beg, Text 111 , No. 59, pp. 179-181; Translation 11 , 

No. 467, pp. 321-333. 

2. (Mulla) Plr Muhammad Khan SherwanI, Text III, No. 60, 
pp. 182-186; Translation 11 , No. 504, pp. 477''4^^* 

Abu- 1 -Ma‘ali (Mir Shah), Text 111 , No. 61, pp. 186-191; 
Translation 1 , No. 37, pp. 132136. 
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4. Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Text 111 , No. 62, pp. 192-199; 

Translation 11 , No. 431, pp. 207-212. 

5. (Mahdl) Qasim Khan, Text 111 , No. 63, pp. 199-202; Trans¬ 

lation II, No. 515, pp. 503-505. 

6. Muhammad Qasim I^an BadakhshT, Text 111 , No. 64, pp. 

202-204; Translation II, No. 424, pp. 178-180. 

7. Muhammad Quli Toqba’i, Q, Text 111 , No. 65, p. 204; 

Translation II, No. 427. p. 186. 

8. Muhammad Quli I^an Barlas, Text 111 , No. 66, pp. 204- 

207; Translation 11 , No. 426, pp. 183-185. 

9. Majnun I^an Qaqshal, Text 111 , No. 67, pp. 207-211; 

Translation II, No. 375, pp. 38-41. 

10. (Mir) Muhammad Khan, known as Khan Kalan, Text 111 , No. 

68, pp. 211-216; Translation II, No. 417, pp. 152-156. 

11. Mu‘In-ud-Dln Ahmad Khan Farrankhudi, Q, Text 111 , No. 

69, pp. 216, 217; Translation II, No. 441, p. 237. 

12. Mihr ‘All Khan Sildoz, Q, Text 111 , No. 70, pp. 217, 218; 

Translation II, No. 389, pp. 71, 72. 

13. (Mirza) Mirak Radavi, Q, Text 111 , No. 71, pp. 218, 219; 

Translation II, No. 389, pp. 76, 77. 

14. Muhammad Murad Khan I, Q, Text 111 , No. 72, pp. 219- 

221; Translation II, No. 422, pp. 170, 171. 

15. Muzaffar l^an Turbatl, Text 111 , No. 73, pp. 221-227; 

Translation II, No. 480, pp. 359-364. 

16. (Mir) Mu’izz-ul-Mulk Akbarl, Text 111 , No. 74, pp. 227- 

231; Translation II, No. 442, pp. 238-240. 

17. (Mir) ‘All Akbar Musavl, Text 111 , No. 75, pp. 231, 232; 

Translation I, No. 59, pp. 177, 178. 

18. (Mirza) Sharf-ud-Din Husain Ahrari, Text 111 , No. 76, pp. 

232-238; Translation II, No. 633, pp. 808-812. 

19. Muhibb ‘All I^an, Text 111 , No. 77, pp. 238-245; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 435, pp. 220-225, 

20. Ma‘sum Khan Farranl^udl, Text 111 , No. 78, pp, 246-249; 

Translation II, No. 383, pp. 64-66. 
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21. (Mir) Gesu o£ Khurasan. Text 111 , No. 79, pp. 2^9-252; 

Translation I, No, 209, pp. 575, 576. 

22. (Mulla) ‘Abdullah Ansar! Mal^dumii-l-Mulk, Text 111 , No. 

80, pp. 252-257; Translation I, No. 28, pp. 93*'97- 

23. ‘Ali I^an (Mirzada), Text 111 , No. 81, pp. 257, 258; 

Translation I, No. 61, p. 180. 

24. (Mirza) Fulad (misprinted as Fulda in translation). Text 111 , 

No. 82, pp. 258-264; Translation 1 , No. 204, pp. 
565-568. 

25. (Mirza) Sulaiman (Ruler of Badakhshan), Text III, No. 83, 

pp. 264-277; Translation II, No. 665, pp. 884-893. 

26. Muhibb ‘All ^an RohtasI, Text III, No. 84, pp. 277-280; 

Translation II, No. 436, pp. 226-229. 

27. (Mir) Abu Turab Gujrati, Text III, No. 85, pp. 280-285; 

Translation I, No. 42, pp. 142 144. 

28. (Mir) Sharif Aniuli, Text III, No. 86, pp. 285-290; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 634, pp. 812-816. 

29. (Mir) Murtada Khan Sabazwari, Text III, No. 87, pp. 290- 

292; Translation 11 , No. 465, pp. 318-320. 

30. Ma‘.sum Maan Kabuli, Text III, No. 88, pp. 292-296; 

Translation II, No. 384, pp. 66-69. 

31. (Mirza) Muzaffar Husain Safavi, Text III, Nfo. 89, pp. 296- 

302; Translation II, No. 477* pp* 35 ^‘ 354 * 

32. (Mirza) Jam Beg Arghiln (the ruler of Thatha). Text Hi, 

No. 90, pp. 302-314; Translation I, No. 316, pp. 743-' 
748. 

33. (Mirza) Yusuf Khan Radavi, Text III, No. 91, pp. 3 ^ 4 ' 3 ^*’ 

Translation II, No. 711, pp- 1001-1007. 

34. Madhu Singh Kachwaha, Q, Text III, No. 92, pp. 321, 322, 

Translation II, No. 367, pp. 3, 4 - 

35. (Mir) Husam-ud-Dln, Text III, No. 93. pp* 323, 324; 

Translation I, No. 252, pp. 649, 650. 

36. Makhsus Mian, Q, Text HI. No. 94, pp- 3 ^ 4 - 3 =^ 5 ; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 376, pp. 41, 42. 
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37. (Mir) Ma‘sum Bhakkarl, Text III, No. 95, pp. 326-329; 

Translation II, No. 382, pp. 61-63. 

38. (Mirza) Shah Ruldi, Text III, No. 96, pp. 329-335; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 624, pp. 779-783. 

39. (Mir) Khalil Ullah Yazdl, Text III, No. 97, pp. 335-342i 

Translation 1 , No. 333, pp. 770-774. 

40. Muhammad Qull Turkman, Q, Text III, No. 98, pp. 342, 

343; Translation II, No. 428, pp. 186, 187. 

41. Mihtar Khan, Q, Text III, No. 99, pp. 344, 345; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 387, pp. 72-74. 

42. (Mirza) GhazI Beg (Tarldian), Text III, No. 100, pp. 345- 

348; Translation I, No. 214, pp. 582, 583. 

43. Miran Sadr Jahan PihanI, Texr III, No. loi, pp. 348-351; 

Translation II, No. 391, pp. 78-80. 

44. (Mirza) Cin Qullj, Text III, No. 102, pp. 351-354; Transla¬ 

tion I, No. 154, pp. 434, 435. 

45. (Mirza) Faridun Khan Barlas, Q, Text III, No. 103, pp. 354, 

355; Translation I, No. 187, pp, 527, 528. 

46. Muhtasham ^an ShaiWi Qasim Fathpuri, Q, Text III, No. 

104, p. 355; Translation II, No. 440, p. 236. 

47. (Mirza) ‘Ali Beg Akbar Shahl, Text III, No. 105, pp. 355- 

357; Translation I, No. 60, pp. 178, 179. 

48. (Mir) Jamal-ud-Din Injfi, Text III, No. 106, pp. 358-360; 

Translation I, No. 315, pp. 742, 743. 

49. (Mirza Raja) Bahadur Singh, Q, Text III, No. 107, pp. 360, 

361; Translation II, No. 730, pp. 1068, 1069. 

50. (Mir) Fazl Ullah Bokhari, Text 111 , No. 108, pp. 361-365; 

Translation I, No. 199, pp. 556-558. 

51. Mu‘azzam Khan Shaijdi Bayazid, Q, Text III, No. 109, pp. 

365, 366; Translation II, No, 394, pp. 87, 88. 

52. Muhammad Taqi Simsaz, styled Shah Qull Khan, Text III, 

No. ixo, pp. 366-369; Translation II, No. 394, pp. 
212-214. 
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53. Mulla Muhammad of Tatca, Text III, No. m, pp. 369- 

372; Translation II, No. 454, pp. 276-278. 

54. Muhammad Khan NiyazT, Text III, No. 112, pp. 372*376; 

Translation II, No. 420, pp. 163-167. 

55. Muzaffar Khan Mir ‘Abdur Razzaq Ma'muri, Text III, No. 

113, pp. 376-379; Translation II, No. 479, pp. 357-359. 

56. (Muqarrab Khan Shaikh) Hasan known as Hassu, Text III, 

No. 114, pp. 379-382; Transition I, No. 233, pp. 616, 
617. 

57. (Mir) Husam-ud-Din Anju Murtada Khan, Text III, No. 115, 

pp. 382-384; Translation I, No. 253, pp. 650, 651. 

58. Mustafa BSg Turkaman Khan. Q, Text III, No. 116, pp. 

384, 3851; Translation II, No. 470, p. 327. 

59. Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan, Commandcr-in-Chief, Text III, 

No. 117, pp. 385-409; Translation II, No. 370, pp. 9-28. 

60. Mukhtar Khan Sabazwarl, Text III, No. 118, pp. 409-413; 

Translation II, No. 451, pp. 259-262. 

61. (Mir) Muhammad Amin Mir Jumla Shahristani, Text III, 

No. 119, pp. 413-418; Translation II, No. 405, pp. 

117-121. 

62. Mahaldar Khan, Text III, No. 120, pp. 419-421; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 372, pp. 32, 33. 

63. Murshid Quli ^an Turkman known as Murawwat Khan, 

Text III, No. 121, pp. 421-428; Translation II, No, 462, 
pp. 309-314. 

64. Mukhlis lOian I, Text III, No. 122, pp. 428-430; Transla¬ 

tion II, No. 447. pp* 249-251. 

65. Mu'tamad Khan Muhammad Sharif, Text III, No. 123, pp. 

431-434; Translation II, No. 475, pp* 344 " 347 ’ 

66. (Mirza) Rustam Safavi, Text III, No. 124, pp. 434-441; 
Translation II, No. 568, pp. 631-637. 

Musavi Khan Sadr, Q, Text III, No. 125, pp. 441, 442; 
Translation II, No. 469, pp. ^^6, 327. 
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68. Mubariz Khan R 5 hila, Q, Text III, No. 126, pp. 442-444; 

Translation 11 , No. 398, pp. 103-105. 

69. Mahesh Das Rathor, Q, Text III, No. 127, pp. 445-447; 

Translation II, No. 373, pp. 34, 35. 

70. (Mir Saiyid) Jalal Sadr, Text III, No. 128, pp. 447 451; 

Translation I, No. 312, pp. 737-740* 

71. Muhammad Zaman Tehran!, Q, Text III, No. 129, pp. 452, 

453 » Translation II, No. 434, pp. 219, 220. 
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